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hove — Super  DeVry  35 
.m.  theatre  projector — 
reamlined — exclusively 
odern  in  design  and 
;r£ormance. 


Ahovs  right — Standard 
DeVry  shown  with  4000 
ft.  magiizines  and  2100 
watt  mazda  lamps. 


elow  left — The  new  DeVry  16  m.m.  arc  sound  pro- 
ctor— Built  to  professional  standards.  Unequalled 
;  construction  and  performance. 


16  MM.  SOUND  PROJECTORS 


Below — The  famous 
DeVry  Portable  35 
m.m.  sound  projector. 
Basically  the  Original 
DeVry  creation — com- 
pletely redesigned  with 
every  worthwhile 
and  modern 
sound  improve- 
ment. 


Below  right  —  The  De 
Vry  semi-portable  35 
m.m.  sound  projector. 
Heavy  duty  mechanism 
and  advanced  optical 
system.  This  equipment 
is  ideal  for 
small  theatres 
and  most  audi- 
toriums. 
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Right — DeVry  professional  35 
m.m.  sound  camera  for  single 
and  double  system  recording — 
extreme  right — the  DeVry  sepa- 
rate 35  m.m.  recorder. 


Below  left — {at  top) — The  new 
DeVry  "Interpreter"  I6  m.m. 
sound  projector.  Almost  human 
in  operation.  Superior  picture 
and  sound  —  moderately  priced. 

Lejt  middle — The  DeVry  Deluxe 
16  m.m.  sound  projector.  Peer 
of  all  portable  units  1600  ft. 
capacity. 

Lejt  {at  bottom) — The  new  DeVry 
model  "Q".  Single  case  con- 
struction. Projector,  Amplifier, 
and  Speaker  in  one  unit. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  DeVRY 

— manufacturers  of  precision  mo- 
tion picture  equipment  for  26 
years.  DeVry  35  m.m.  cameras 
and  projectors  have  been  the 
choice  of  Hollywood  studios  and 
theatres  throughout  the  world; 
and  the  DeVry  line  of  16  m.m. 
equipment  is  already  the  choice 
of  those  who  have  taken  the 
time  to  investigate,    dourifii 

Write  for  circular  on  any  par- 
ticular product  listed  here,  which 
does  not  include  DeVry  printers, 
silent    projectors    and    film    stereo 
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35  MM.  S8UN0  RECORDERS 
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MM  JOUND  RECORDERS 


Above — DeVry  16  m.m. 
sound  camera  —  built 
to  professional  stand- 
ards. 400  ft.  capacity. 


Below — The  DeVry  auto- 
matic 35  m.m.  camera — 
choice  of  newsreel 
cameramen  and  explor- 
ers throughout  the  world. 


Above — The  DeVry 
m.m.  separate  sounc 
corder  400  ft.  capac 


Below— The  DeVry 
m.m.  all  purpose  can 
Built  for  heavy  duty 
dependable  use.  10( 
capacity  —  black 
white  or  color  film. 
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Administration   of  Visual   Aids 

Rural  School  Progress  in  Oklahoma  ( Proceedings  of  Confi-rence  on 
A"is.  Ed. ) — Selecting  a  Projector  (  Nation's  Sch. ) — Organizing  for 
Visual  Education  t.Weldon  Brown,  Proceedings  of  Okla.  Conference  on 
Vis.  Ed  )  Jan.  p.  20-1.  .  .  .  Implications  of  Increase  in  Audio-Visual 
Equipment  (H.  Arnold  Perry,  N.  C.  Ed.) — Administering  a  Film  Li- 
brary (Janet  McDonald,  Tex.  Outlook )— Selecting  Geography  Equip- 
ment (Frank  E.  Sorennon,  Neb.  Ed.)  Feb.  p.  70.  .  .  .  What  Do 
High  Schools  Want  in  Films?  (Godfrey  M.  Elliott,  Sec.  Ed.) — New 
Xprves  for  Modern  Teaching  (Paul  Reed,  Scholastic) — How  Oakland 
Does  It  (Gardwr  L.  Hart.  Scholastic)  Mar.  p.  115.  .  .  .  Problems 
iu  Sound  Pictures  (Arthur  L.  Richter,  Nation's  Sch.)  May  p.  205.  .  . 
Picture  Pro,iection  in  Minnesota  Schools  (Carl  A.  Pearson,  Minn.  Jl. 
Ed. ) — The  Student  Participates  (  TT'.  M.  Gregory.  Scholastic) — Class- 
room Facilities  (S.  B.  Zixman.  Scholas'ic ) — Using  Mot  inn  Pictures 
(A.  Doornboofi,  Mont.  Ed.)  June  p.  243.  .  .  .  Learning  to  Use  Sensory 
.Vids  (f'atnilla  Best,  Scholastic) — The  Teacher's  Role  in  the  Film  Pro- 
gram {.v.  Evi'lyn  Dari^.  Scholastic)  Oct.  p.  340.  .  .  .  Trends  in  the 
Use-of  -Educational  Motion  Piclures  ( W.  W.  Whittinghill,  Natl.  Bd. 
Rev.) — Lei's  Visualize  (1).  ('.  Widdowson.  .Via.  Sch.  Jl.) — Classroom 
Moving  Pictuns  \E.  L.  Blins.  Sierra  Ed.  News)  Dec.  p.  420. 
Techniques  of  Utilization 

Visual  Aids  in  a  Social  Studies  Unit  (Lois  Lowe,  Neb.  Ed.  Jl.) — The 
Teacher  in  the  Visualization  Movement  (Mary  Ann  Dale,  Neb.  Ed.  Jl.) 
— Using  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Physics  (G.  A.  Van  Ltar,  Proc.  of 
Okla.  Conf.  on  Vis.  Ed.) — Motion  Pictures  in  Education  (D.  L.  Kruz- 
ner.  Wash.  Ed.  .11.) — Jan.  p.  19.  .  .  .  They  Use  Projected  Pictures 
(Imernatl.  J!.  Rel.  Ed.) — How  We  Use  Slides  (Chester  F.  Leonard, 
Church  Man.) — Visual  Teaching  .Aids  (M.  F.  Fans,  Ind.  Arts  &  Voc. 
Ed.)  Mar.  p.  X\^.  .  .  .  Visual  Aids  for  the  Woodworking  Shoo  (Robt. 
A.  Brenholtz,  Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed.) — Books  vs.  Movies,  Phonographs 
and  Radios  (Donald  Bean,  Peabodv  Jl.  Ed.)  Apr.  p.  IfiO.  .  .  .  Which 
Visual  Aid  Shall  I  Use?  (Edwin  Kirwin,  Minn.  Jl.  Ed.) — Films  for 
Your  Foreign  Language  Classes  ( Wesley  Greene,  Scholastic) — Films 
for  Your  English  Class  ( Walter  Gintberg,  Scliolastic) — Educational 
Films  Related  to  Home-Making  Education  (Ayine  Becchetti.  Prac. 
Home  Ec.) — Documentary  Films  for  Social  Studies  (Godfrey  M. 
Elliott,  Soc.  Studies) — Visual  Education  Project  (Rosalie  Bonifay,  Ala. 
Sch.  Jl.)  May  p.  204.  .  .  .  The  Many-Sided  Motion  Picture  (E.  Way- 
goner,  Scholastic)  June  p.  243.  .  .  .  The  Teacher  Selects  Her  Visual  Aid 
{Mary  Ann  Dale,  pamphlet)  June  p.  256.  .  .  .  The  Use  of  Motion 
Pictures  in  the  Classrooms  of  Clifton  Forge  and  Virginia  (Paul  6. 
Hook.  Va.  Jl.  Ed.) — Applying  Visual  Aids  (Clifford  Ettinger,  Nation's 
Sch.) — Astronomy :  A  Guide  for  Use  with  Instructional  Sound  Films 
(Brodshaug,  Eraser,  Bergin,  Univ.  Clii.  Pref^s)  Oct.  p.  340.  .  .  . 
Historv  Number  (Daniel  Knowlton,  ed.,  Ed.  Mag.) — Simple  Visual  Aids 
(Godfrey  Elliott,  W.  Va.  Sch.  Jl.) — Movies  in  High  School  History 
Teaching  (Hanon  Moon,  Tex.  Outlook) — r^'isual  Aids  to  Learning  (Sch, 
Exec.) — Visual  Aids  in  Education  (Okla.  Conf.  Proc.)  Nov.  p.  383.  .  .  . 
Eflfective  Use  of  Still  Pictures  in  Elementary  Social  Studies  (Mineta 
Merton,  Soc.  Ed.) — Opaque  Projection  in  Biology  ( W.  H.  Stickler, 
Amer.  Biol.  Tchr, ) — Use  and  Production  of  Sound  and  Silent  Film- 
slides :  Miniature  Slides  and  Microfilms  in  Schools  (Orlin  Trapp,  docu- 
ment)— The  Eyes  and  Ears  of  Rhode  Island  (Henry  E.  Childs,  Apr.  Jl. 
R.   I.  Inst.  Instruction)   r>ec.  p.  420. 

Research  and  Evaluation 

Evaluating  a  Safety  Film  (Chas.  F.  Hoban.  Jr..  Safety  Ed.) — Rel- 
ative Importance  of  Placement  of  Motion  Pictures  in  Classroom  In- 
struction (Elizabeth  Stadtlander.  Elem.  Sch.  Jl.)  Feb.  p.  70.  .  .  . 
Visual  Aids  and  Safety  (Xathan  Doscher,  Safety  Ed.) — Photographic 
Method  for  Studying  Discrimination-Learning  in  Children  (T.  A. 
Jackson,  Jl.  Exper.  Psych.)  Mar.  p.  115.  .  .  .  Finding  the  Right  Film 
(Ford  L.  hemler,  Scholastic) — Let  the  Movie  Be  Your  Guide  (Blake 
Cochran,  W.  H.  Hartley.  Sch.  Exec.)  Apr.  p.  160.  .  .  .  Teaching 
Industrial  Arts  with  Motion  Pictures  (Dale  J.  Baughman,  Ohio  Sch.) 
— Pupil  Evaluation  of  Sound-Film  Components  (H.  A.  Gray,  Elem. 
Sch.  J!.)  June  p.  243.  .  .  .  Report  on  Classroom  Films (  /.  V.  SuUiran. 
Sec.  Ed.)  Sept.  p.  296.  .  .  .  Experiment  to  Determine  the  Most 
Effective  Method  of  Teaching  Current  History  (Charles  Eichel.  Jl. 
Exper.  Ed.)  Nov.  p.  383.  .  .  .  .\  Sound  Motion-Picture  for  Teaching 
Beginning  Reading  (Irving  Anderson.  Sch.  &  Soc. ) — An  Experiment 
in  the  Use  of  Motion  Piet\ires  in  Teaching  Current  Events  (Donald 
Brumbaugh,   Colo.   Sch.   Jl.)    Dec.   p.   420. 

School  Journeys.  Museums,  Maps,  Globes 

Museums  in  a  Changing  World  (F.  //.  Taylor.  Atlantic)  Jan.  p,  29. 
.  .  .  The  Migratory  Museum  (Alice  E.  J ohannse n,  Jl.  Adult  Ed.  )  — 
Museums;  an  Interpretative  Study  (Charles  J.  Russell,  Jl.  Adult  Ed.) 
May  p.  206.  .  .  .  Method  of  Procedure  for  an  Excursion  (Ivan  C.  Diehl, 
Jl.  Oeog.) — The  Excursion  as  an  Avenue  to  Learning  (Minnie  Bean, 
Ida  Jl.  Ed.)  June  p,  256.  .  .  .  Selection  and  Distribution  of  Maps  and 
Globes  (Francis  L.  Drag.  Cal.  Jl.  Elem.  Ed.)  Oct.  p.  342.  .  .  .  Con- 
servation Excursions  (Effie  G.  Hathurst,  U.  S.  Ed.  Bull.)  ....  The 
School  Journey  (Euaenia  Burnet.  Amer.  Annals  of  Deaf) — Exploring 
Your   Community    (Gladys   L.    Potter,   pamphlet)    Nov.   p.    384.    .   .    . 

Teacher  Trainins: 

Seeing  Is  Believing ;  Visual  1  tist ruction  ( Colin  G.  Welles,  mono- 
graph) Apr.  p.  162.  ...  A  Stuily  '*(  the  Status  of  Visual  Education 
Courses  in  Teacher-Trainintr  Institutions  (E.  Win' f red  Crawford.  Sec. 
Ed.) — Opportunities  for  the  Preparation  of  Teacliers  in  the  Use  of 
Visual  Aids  for  Instruction  ( Katherine  M.  CookFlort-nce  E.  Reynolds, 
pamphlet.) — Teacher-Education  (W.  Gayle  Starnes.  Phi  Delta  Kappan) 
Sept.   p.   296;   ... 

Photoplay  Appreciation 

Our  Motion  Picture  Eniovnienl  Club  ( Grarit  W.  Rasmustten,  Sch. 
Activ.)  Jan.  p.  29.  .  .  .  What  Shall  We  Do  About  Hatred?  (Alice  V. 
Keliher,  Prog.  Ed.) — Group  Discussion  Guide  (Ed.  &  R-'c.  Guides) 
Feb,  p.  72.  ...  A  Pion*  er  School  ('lub  in  Motion  Pictiire  Appreciation 
i  Knthr>/n  Y.  AUebach.  Sch.  Activ. ) — Motion  Pictures  and  English 
( Florence  Mann,  Sec.  Ed. ) — Motion  Pictures  and  Radio  {Eleanor  D. 
Child-Hardy  R.  Finch,  Conn.  Tchr.)  May  p.  200.  .  .  .  Hollywood 
Hokum — Tiie  English  Teacher's  Responsibility  (Seerley  Retd.  Eng.  Jl.) 
— Study  Guides  (Ed.  &  Rec.  Guides)  June  p.  265.  .  .  .  Motion 
Pictures  and  Literature  Appi'eciation  (John  R.  Aiidrews.  Tex.  Outlook) 
Oct.  p.  340.  .  .  .  Movif's  Aren't  Literary  (R.  G.  Lillard.  Eng.  Jl.)  — 
The    Speech    Teacher    Keeps     .Vbreast    of    the     Radio    and    the    Motion 
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Picture    (Jeaui'Hr  IW-^;  tji;..^b-itt»t'''(-J!)"^t'J3'i<'.si  ^Iti^o  ♦uiU   Keadin? 

Photography   apd   Scho^l-M|ide  ^i«iyM   M^\  * 

Pupil-Made  LaVl*'-n *  Hl^l^s  ^n  tlie.^ot;^.^  hixi^f*  il*elam^  S.  March. 
Soc.  Ed.) — Use  lAfiteuli  Slide^  (C7i3?<ir(f  *>•. '^cV■'f*i^  Sfigui-*  Ed.  News) 
Jan.  p.  20.  .  .  .  Higlv  SehoAl  Movie' Production  (A.  P.  Smith,  Jl.  of 
NE.A.)  Mar.  p.  IIG.  .  .  .  Camera -in,  Bi^louy  ( fv  C.  Oi/lesby,  Sierra 
Ed.  News) — Indians  on  Loration  (^I?lnl  ;^^ail*'}j.  'H.  -f.  P>1.  Rev.)  May 
p     200     .  Motion    Pictures    and   She"  t«Tnniencement    Pro^'ram    (T.    S. 

O'Neill,  Sec.  Ed.) — Movies  and  lh»V  Ptibli^  Speaking  Classes  (Glenn 
M.  Eready,  Sec.  Ed.)— Visual  Aids  and  Amateur  Photography  (Elhs 
E.  Persing,  Sci.  Ed.) — Take  a  Camera  and  Find  Out  {Willard  Tan 
Dyke,  Scholastic) — Class-Made  Charts  as  Permanent  A'isual  Aids  {Wil- 
liam S.  Vincent.  Va.  Jl.  Ed.)  June  p.  256.  .  .  .  The  Production  of 
lOnim  Motion  Picture  Films  (Sione-Valentine-Miles,  Psych.  Bull.)  — 
Future  Farmers  in  the  Movies  (Ag.  Ed.  Mag.) — Photography:  Its 
Value  in  the  Curriculum  (Worthington  Prince,  Sierra  Ed.  News)  Sept. 
p.  296.  .  .  .  The  School-Made  Film  in  a  Public  Relations  Program 
iW.  G.  Hart.  Amer.  Sch.  Bd.  Jl.) — Our  Children  Learn  to  Read  (IV. 
G.  Hart,  Nation's  Sch.)  Nov.  p.  384.  .  .  .  Making  2x2  Slides  (/.  B. 
Macflarg,  Scholastic) — Bring  the  World  to  You  (G.  H.  Grxfftth, 
Scholastic)  -Photographv  in  the  College  Curriculum  {J.  D.  Schu- 
macher, Jl.  Chem.  Ed.)  — San  Diego  Library  Film  (Lib.  J!.)  Dec. 
1).    421. 

Source  Materials 

Utilizing  Local  and  Regional  Resources  for  Visual  Education  (S.  B. 
Zittman,  Proc.  Okla.  Conf.  Vis.  Ed.)  Jan.  p.  20.  .  .  .  List  of  Free 
Films  pnd  Recommended  Literature  (Wiersch-Nelson-Sviith,  pamphlet) 
— A  List  of  Films  on  Skiing  (L.  E.  Briggs,  Jl.  Health  &  Phys.  Ed.)  — 
Sources  of  Fiee  and  Inexpensive  Aids  (Francis  Feeney,  Ariz.  Tchr.) 
— Visual  Education  (Paul  Anderson.  Mont.  Ed.)  Feb.  p.  72.  .  .  . 
Visual  Aids  {Lih  Ileimers,  pamphlet) — Motion  Pictures  and  Other 
Visual  Aids  for  Business  Education  (Lawrence  Van  Horn,  booklet)  — 
Visual  Aids  in  Safety  Education  (Safety  Ed.  Projects,  bulletin)  Apr. 
p.  162.  .  .  .  Fifty  Foreign  Films  (Otto  F.  Bond,  pamphlet) — The  Use 
of  Motion  Pictures  in  the  Science  Classroom  (Science  Forum) — Visual 
Method  in  the  Church  Curriculum  (Internatl.  Council  Rel.  Ed.,  bulle- 
tin) Apr.  p.  179.  .  .  .  Directory  of  Training  Films  (Natl.  Ret.  Dry 
Goods  Assn.)  — Bibliography  of  Economic  and  Social  Study  Material 
(Natl.  Assn.  Manufacturers) — Silent  and  Sound  Films  for  Use  in  In- 
dustrial Arts  (George  Mohr.  Ind.  Arts  &  Voc.  Ed.) — Consumer  Edu- 
cation (Inst,  for  Consumer  Ed.,  bulletin)  June  p.  265.  .  .  .  Education 
through  Films  (Ida  Sunderlin,  Bull.  Amer.  Home  Ec.) — Projected  Aids 
iu  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  (W.  R.  Cleveland,  Ind. 
Arts  &  Voc.  Ed.) — Free  or  Inexpensive  Visual  Aids  for  Use  in  the 
Teaching  of  World  Geography  (James  W.  Brown,  bulletin) — Visual 
Aids  for  Pupil  Adventure  in  the  Realm  of  Geography  (Seymour 
West,  pamphlet)  Oct.  p.  358.  .  .  .  Presentation  Techniques:  Writing, 
Radio  and  Motion  Pictures  (Proceedings  Conf.  Inst.  Consumer  Ed., 
bulletin) — Teaching  with  Motion  Pictures  (Mary  E.  Townes,  booklet)' — 
Films  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  (Natl.  Bd.  Rev.  Mag.) — Visual 
Aids  in  the  Realm  of  Chemistry  (N.  J.  Teachers  Coll.,  Moutclair. 
pamphlet,)  Nov.  p.  ;jH3-4.  .  .  .  Propaganda  Analysis:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography  (Edgar  Dnle-Norma  Vernon)  An  Annotated  Bibliography 
on   Visual    Education    (Conn.    WPA    Project)     Dec.   p.    421. 

Social  Effects  of  Films 

Some  Educational  Aspects  of  Motion  Pictures  (Jl.  Ed.  Soc,  Freder- 
ick M.  Ihrasher,  ed.)  Apr.  p.  IfiO — Movies  and  Tolerance  (Alice  V. 
Keliher,    Amer.  Tchr.)    Apr.   p.    162. 

Library  and  Visual  Aids 

Libraries  and  Educational  Films  (Mary  77.  Rothrock,  A.L.A.  Bull.) 
— Library  and  Related  Films  (Francis  H.  Henshaw,  leaflet) — Audio- 
Visual  Aids  and  the  Library  (M.  L.  Shane.  CoU.  &  Research  Lib.) — 
The  Place  of  Microphotography  in  Research  and  Library  Work  (A.  F. 
K2thlman,   Peabody  Jl.   Ed.)   June  p.   25fi. 

Television  and  Sound 

Television  in  Education  (Gilbert  Seldes.  Education) — Sound  Re- 
cording Equipment  for  Schools;  Central  Sound  Systems  for  Schools 
(Com.  on   Scientific   Aids  to   Learning  reports)    Sept.  p.  298. 

Book  Reviews 

Modern  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Science  (Elwood  D. 
Heiss) — Visual  Review,  1940  (Soc.  for  Vis.  Ed.) — Memo  on  the 
Movies:  War  Propaganda  1914-39  (Winifred  Johnston)  Mar.  p.  116. 
.  .  .  Motion  Pictures  in  Adult  Education  (T.  R.  Adam)  May  p.  206. 
.  .  .  Visual  Education  (Com.  on  Vis.  Ed.,  Dept.  Elem.  Sch.  Prin.) 
June  p.  265.  .  .  .  Film  and  Radio  as  Educational  Media  (/.  A.  Lauw- 
erys)  Sept.  p.  298,  ,  .  .  Selected  Films  for  American  History  and 
Problems  ( iri7K«m  H.  Hartley) — Children  in  the  Cinema  (Richard 
Ford)  Oct.  p.  342.  .  .  .  Filming  for  Amateurs  (Paul  Burnford) — A 
Guide  to  Making  Better  Movies  (Amat.  Cin.  League)  Nov.  p.  384. 
Audio-Visual   Aids   to   Instruction    (McKown-Roherts)    Dec.   p.    421. 

Periodicals 

Films  (quarterly) — Design  (Motion  Picture  No.)  Feb.  p.  72.  .  .  . 
Building  America  (Nos.  1-4.  vol.  5)  Apr.  p.  162.  .  .  .  Phi  Delta 
Kappan  (Audio- Visual  Aids  No.) — Sight  and  Sound  (Summer)  Sept. 
p.   298. 

THE   FEDERAL   FILM 
(Conducted  by  Akch  A.  Mercy) 
New    Accessions    to    the    National    Archives — Federal    Housing 

Revamps  Film  Policy — "The  City"  and  "Land  of  Liberty" 

Not  Government  Films — No  8mm  Government  Films Jan.      22 

Microphotography   for   Educators    (G.  A.   Schwegmann,  Jr.)  — 

Re-edited    U.    S.    D.    A.    Short    Subjects Feb.   68  9 

Census  Training  Films — Health  and  Safety  Films Mar.   127 

Pictures     Tell     Dramatic     Stories — Directory     of     Government 

Films    Revised     Apr.    175 

World's     Largest    Camera — New    Government    Films — Bibliog- 

laphy    Revised    May   202-3 

Film    Service   Finale — Housing   Films June   250-1 

NEWS   AND   NOTES 

(Conducted  by  Joskphine  HorrMAN) 
Case  of  the  Motion  Picture  in  Speech  Training — Annual  Radio 
Conference — Visual  Education  Courses  Bring  Results — 
YMCA  Film  Distribution  Increases — Visual  Sessions.  .  .  .Jan.  26-8 
American  Library  Association  Holds  Visual  Instruction  Con- 
ference—Northwestern University  Film  Programs — Texas 
Visual     Education     Facts      "Ten     liest"     Theatrifat     Films 

for    Year    Feb.  78  9 

Midwest  Forum  on   Visual  Teaching  Aids — Visual   Sessions  at 
Progressives     Meeting — Wisconsin     Visual     Conference — 


The  Educational  Screen 

New     England     Section     Meets — Spring     Quarter     Visual 

Course — Non-Theatrical   Association    to    Meet Mar.    124-2R 

Activities  at  Boston  University — Florida  Progress — Indiana 
Audio-Visual  Conference— Michigan  Film  Library  Grows 
— New  Jer.sey  Visual  Educators  Meet — Electrical  Trans- 
ecriptions — Texas    Departments    Producing    Films ....  Apr.     170-72 

Pennsylvania  Audio- Visual  Conference — Available  Electrical 
Transcriptions — New  York  Fair  Offers  Service  to  Teachers 
— New  York  Cooperative  Film  Library — Visual  Forum  at 
Milwaukee     May    21012 

New  York  to  Hold  Vi&.ual  Conference — Chicago  Buys  More 
Projectors  and  Films — Traffic  Safety  Film  Project — South 
Carolina  Activity— Ohio  State  Questionnaire— Television 
Broadcasts  Films  —  Government  Equipment  Survey  — 
Metropolitan  Motion  Picture  Council  Annual  Meeting — 
Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Association — Atlanta  Churches 
Form  Religious  Film  Cooperative — Field  Course  on  South 
America      June   258-60,  262 

Educational  Film  Institute  Uses  Motion  Pictures  to  Report 
Educational  Experiments — Visual  Education  Dealers  Or- 
ganize— Documentary  Scenario  Contest — U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Films  Awarded  —  Eastman  Photographic  Col- 
lection       Sept.   304-06 

Southern  Conference  on  Audio-Vi.sual  Education — Activity  at 
Indiana— Sound  Slide  Films  on  Safety— Modern  Library 
Trends — Cooperative  Film  Libraries — More  Cavalcade  of 
America    Recordings    Ready Oct.     350-52 

Visual  E<lucation  Meetings^ — Training  for  the  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing— Film  Membership  Plans  at  Boston  University — 
Buffalo  Museum  Gets  Slides  from  State  Department — 
SMPE     Meeting     Nov.    394-97 

Audio- Visual  Conference  Stresses  Teaching  of  .Vmericanism — 
Otlier  Visual  Meetings— Health  Films  for  County's 
Schools — Documentary     Film     Programs Dec.   430-31 

SCHOOL-MADE   MOTION   PICTURES 

(Conducted   by   Hardv    R.    Finch) 
This    department    reports    on    school-made    film    productions    in    every 
issue,   appearing  on  the  following  pages:    66-67    (Feb.),    118-19    (Mar.), 
164-65     (Apr.).    208  09    (Mav),    248  49,    263    (June).    294  95     (Sept.), 
346-47     (Oct.),    392-93    (Nov.).    42H-29    (Dec.) 

IN  AND   FOR  THE   CLASSROOM 

(Conducted  by  Wii.riKK    Emmkrt) 
Art   Activities    Developed    through    Geography   Unit   on    Mexico 

(Alma    Gasslander)     Jan.       30 

Safety     Education — In     Hand- Made      Lantern     Slides      (Esau 

Motorich)     Feb.       62 

Models    for    F^nrichment Apr.    166 

A    Combined     Social     Studies    and     Science     Project     (Donald 

A.    Bayer)     June   254 

Kodachrome  Slides  and  Movies  for  Instruction  and  Publicity.  .Sept.  300 
Classroom  Mu.'^eum  Promotes  School-Community  Relations.  .  .  Nov.  388 
Electrical    Transcriptions    As    an    Aid   to    Learning    (Theodore 

N.   Rogers)     Nov.    381^ 

Visual    Education    in    Industrial    Arts    (John    J.    Horan) — The 

Use  of  Home-Made   Lantern   Slides   iJ.  M.  .1  f^ux' )  .  .  .  .  Dec.   426-27 

CURRENT  FILM  NEWS 

This  department  is  devoted  to  announcements  and  brief  descriptions 
of  new  films,  with  sources,  and  film  producing  and  distributing  services. 
It  appears  on  the  following  pages:  34  (Jan.),  80,  82-3  (Feb.),  130. 
133  (Mar).  176,  179  (Apr.),  214  (Mav),  264-65  (June),  308.  310 
(Sept.).    354,    356    (Oct).    390    (Nov.).    434.    436.    (Dec). 

AMONG    THE    PRODUCERS 

New  Spencer  Projectors  for  2x2  Slides — Information  Booklets 
on  Sound  Films — The  Selectroslide  Junior — Film  Storage 
Device       Tan.       36 

RCA  New  Sound  Projector — S.O.S.  Expansion — Ampro  Offers 
8mni  Projector — Keystone  Science  Units — New  Pilmo 
Master     8     Projector Feb.       84 

New  Picture  Series  for  Classrooms — Film  Slides  on  the  Art  of 
the  World — Mechanical  Movements  on  Film  Slides — RCA 
Victor  Book  of  Audio-Visual  Aids — "Mighty  Midget'* 
Photoflash    Bulb     Mar.  132-33 

New  Slide  Projector  by  B  &  L — Prices  on  Kodachrome  Dupli- 
cates Lowered — Vocational  Guidance  Filmstrips — Ampro 
Catalogue — New  Victor  Amplifier  for  Sound  Movies — • 
Bell  &  Howell  Projector  for  Home  Use — Spencer  Teach- 
ing  Aids — Leica   Manual    Revised Anr.    178-7& 

SVE  Slide  Binder — Room-Darkening  Shades— Latest  B&H 
Products— Kodaslide  Information — Victor  2-in-l  Speaker 
Case      May     216 

New  SVE  Kodachrome  Slide  Library — New  Automatic  Pro- 
jector Shows  Color  Slides  in  Three  Dimensions June   244 

New  SVE  Slide  Projector.s — New  Radiant  Projection  Lamps — 
First  Turret-Head  Magazine  Loading  Camera — A  New 
Slide  Series  (Race  Decline  and  Race  Regeneration)  — 
B&H  Editing  Outfit — Amplifier  for  Dual  Projection — 
Film   Strips   for   Social   Studies Sept.   311-12 

New    Biology    Filmslides — Spencer     Enlarges     Plant     Again — 

Bell  &    Howell    Recorder — Filmack    16mm  Services. Oct.     357 

Army  Uses  Slidefilms  for  Mechanical  Training — Desk  Viewer 
for  2x2  Slides — Bausch  &  Lomb  and  Our  National  De- 
fense— New  Synchrosound  System  Makes  Talking  Pic- 
txires — "Three-in-One"  Projector — New  Kodak  Printer — 
Equipment  for  Titling — Victor  Visual  Edu-Graph — DeVry 
Experiences    witli    Numbers    (Oct.    337) — Clothing '.Dec.     432 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Available    Electrical    Transcriptions Mar.    12& 

Summer     Courses     in     Visual     and     .\udio- Visual     Instruction. 

1940    Apr.   157S.   May  201,   June  255 

A    Dozen     "Do's"     and     "Don'ts"     for     Beginntis      {Arthur    L. 

Richter)     May    217 

The   Second    Midwestern    Forum    on    Visual    Aids June  2Z9 

Visual  Aids  at  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of    Sci<  nee    (Roy    Wenger) Tune    252 

Does    It    Pay    to    Use    Lanterns    and    Slides? June  262 

New   England    Film    Library  Association    (John   A.    Fox) Sept.   291 

James   Garfield    Sigman Oct.     33ft 

Ten  Commandments  for  Sound-Film  Users  ( 11'.  //.  Uartleg)  .  .Ocl.  353 
A    Clearing    House    for    School-Made    Public    Relations    Films 

(  William    G.    Hart) Feb.       65 

Hand- Made    Lantern     Slides     (Ann    Gale)— Froga    and    Toads 

(Apr.   p.    159),    A   School   Garden   Project    (May   p.   200), 

Experiences  with  Numbers   (Oct.  337).   Clothing Dec.    43tJ 
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Vby  Ibis  Sound  Projector 
Is 


leck  these  AMPRO  features! 


NEW  sound  loop  synchronizer — permits  perfect  syn- 
chronization of  picture  and  sound  by  the  exact  form- 
ing: of  sound  loop.  Guesswork  is  eliminated.  Re- 
setting of  sound  loop  accomplished  without  stopping 
projector  when  loop  is  lost  through  faulty  61m  and 
without  damage  to  film. 

EXTREME  quietness  of  operation — Runs  so  silently 
that  no  "blimp"  or  covering  case  is  required. 

EASE  of  operation— All  operating  controls  centralized 
on  one  illuminated  panel. 

MAXIMUM  film  protection  — A  triple  claw  is  used  for 
moving  film,  engaging  three  sprocket  holes  simul- 
taneously. Film  with  two  adjacent  torn  holes  can 
be  successfully  used.  Ampro  patented  "kick-back" 
movement  lifts  the  claws  from  the  sprocket  holes  be- 
fore withdrawing,  eliminating  film  wear.  Take-up 
compensator    prevents    starting    strain. 

IMPROVED  sound  optical  system— The  light  from  the 
exciter  lamp  is  projected  directly  and  optically  onto 
the  photo  cell  without  the  losses  or  distortions  nor- 
mally encountered  when  mirror,  prism,  or  mechani- 
cal  slit  is   used. 

IMPROVED  light  optical  systera^In  perfect  align- 
ment at  all  times,  pre-set  by  the  factory.  Projection 
lamp  base  adjustable  so  that  filament  can  be  moved 
manually  into  perfect  alignment  with  optical  system. 
The  Reflector  and  Condenser  lenses  are  mounted  on 
front  cover  for  quick  cleaning  without  the  necessity 
of  using   tools. 

1000     WATT     Illumination     provided— AMPROSOUND 

Models  "X"  and  "Y"  are  approved  by  the  Under- 
writer's laboratories  for  1000  Watt  lamps.  A  750 
Watt  Lamp  is  normally  furnished  as  standard  equip- 
ment but  can  be  interchanged  with   1000  Watt  lamps. 

PERMANENTLY  attached  reel  arms- for 
Quick-Set-Up — Reel  arms  are  permanently  at- 
tached ;  merely  swivel  into  position  for  instant 
use.  Accompanying  belts,  always  attached, 
swing  directly   into  position. 

SMOOTH  sound — Entirely  free  from  waver 
and  distortion  due  to  its  finely  balanced  fly- 
wheel, mounted  on  airplane  type  grease 
sealed  ball  bearings,  and  Ampro*s  patented 
film  guides.  Curved  film  guides  placed  be- 
fore and  after  the  sound  drum  and  sound 
sprocket  prevent  the  film   from   flapping. 

IMPROVED  sound  drum  and  filter — Mounted  on  pre- 
cision ball  bearings,  the  rotating  type  of  sound  drum 
avoids  sliding  action  between  the  drum  and  film — 
prolongs  film  life  and  maintains  high  quality  sound. 
Curved  film  guides  placed  before  and  after  sound 
drum   eliminates    weaving   and    "Belt   action." 

SIMPLIFIED  th  readings- Same  as  threading  silent 
projector,  with  exception  that  film  also  loops  around 
sound  drum,  eliminating  looping  film  over  a  third 
sprocket.     Film    guides   assure  correct,   easy   threading. 

FAST  Automatic  rewind — 400  ft.  reel  rewinds  in  35 
>econds  -  1600  ft.  reel  in  75  seconds  without  damage 
to   the   film.     No  tranftferrino  of  vels   or   belts 

USES  Standard  lamps— Standard  prefocused  lamps, 
up  to  1000  Watts.  "Special"  high  priced  lamps  not 
required. 


Leading  Industrial  firms  and  schools 
are  ordering  and  re-ordering  the  new 
AMPROSOUNDS  in  ever  increasing 
ninnbers.  Beliind  this  amazing  success 
of  the  new  Ampro  Sound  Models  "X" 
and ''V"  lies  a  story  of  numerous  superior 
features  that  have  set  new  standards  of 
performance  for  16  mm.  sound-on-film 
projection. 


ANEW    AMPRO    ACH lEVEME 


A  powerful  Auxiliary  Amplifier  for  use  with 
any  AMPROSOUND  Projector.  Provides 
adoQuate  volume  for  audiences  up  to  10,000 
and  over.  Is  particularly  suitable  for  the 
low-priced  Amprosound  class-room  and  in- 
dustrial models  "X"  and  "Y".  No  alter- 
ations are  required  to  attach  one  or  two 
standard  Ampro  projectors  to  this  remark- 
ably new  auxiliary  amplifier  which  will 
boost  the  volume  output  to  55  watts  with 
less  than  5%  total  harmonic  distortion  and 
a  maximum  output  of  85  watts.  An  addi- 
tional change-over  relay  is  available  for 
automatic  fading  from  one  projector  to  the 
other. 

Twin  Pilot  Lights  illuminate  control  panel 
facilitating  operation  in  darkened  rooms. 
A  monitor  outlet  enables  operator  to  "listen 
in"   and   better  control   operation.     Dual   Mi- 


crophones. Dual  rrujcctor.s  anJ  Dual 
graphs  can  be  used  in  various  combii 
Individual  Bass  and  Treble  Tone  Co; 
tors   are   provided. 


IM  PR  0 


PRECISION    CINE    EQUIPMENT 

2839    N.  WESTERN    AVENUE 
CHICAGO,       ILLINOIS 


Please  send  me  the  new  1940  Ampro  CataloK.     I 
particularly  interested  in: 
n  New  Amprosound   Models   "X"  and    "Y." 
G  New  Ampro  Public  Address  System 
D  Ampro  16mm.  Silent  and  Convertible  to  Sound  I 
jectors. 

Name    


January,  1940 


Page   5 


Note  how  conveniently  large  periodicals  are  used. 


Show  them  the  world 
with  this   Spencer  Delineascope 

Today's  treasure  chest  of  pictures  is  an  almost  bottomless  one.  News  week- 
lies, travel  magazines,  educational  publications,  photographs,  post  cards  and  lan- 
tern slides  yield  a  wealth  of  material  which  can  be  magnified  vividly  and  dramati- 
cally in  the  classroom  by  means  of  this  Spencer  Combination  Delineascope. 

This  type  of  instrument  is  rapidly  being  recognized  as  the  logical  teaching 
aid  in  current  events,  history,  geography,  art,  and  many  other  subjects.  Material 
is  always  available  and  at  no  cost.  Indifference  is  transformed  to  eager  interest 
when  students  summarize  their  projects  by  opaque  projection.  Grade  school 
children  enjoy   operating    the    instrument. 

The  Spencer  representative  in  your  vicinity  will  be  glad  to  arrange  a  demon- 
stration. Or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  you  an  illustrated  folder  upon  request.  Write 
Dept.  A12. 

Spencer  Lens  Company 


MICROSCOPES 
MICROTOMES 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


REFRACTOMETERS 
COLORIMETERS 
SPECTHOMETORS 
PROJECTORS 
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The  Editorial  Advisory  Board 

/^^  UR  readers  will  share  our  pleasure  in  the  an- 
^^  nouncement  that  our  new  Editorial  Advisory 
Board  begins  functioning  with  this  issue,  their  names 
appearing  on  the  title  page  henceforth.  The  series  of 
articles  by  the  Board  members,  one  in  every  issue,  is 
opened  on  the  following  pages  by  Paul  C.  Reed  with  a 
thought-provoking  discussion  of  radio  and  electrical 
transcription  as  a  problem  of  administration.  In  Feb- 
ruary, John  A.  Hollinger  will  write  on  perceptual 
learning. 

It  was  our  fond  intention  to  present  in  this  issue  a 
full  page  of  photographs  of  the  Board.  We  issued  an 
urgent  call  for  the  pictures  and  nine  of  the  ten  re- 
sponded nobly.  Several  took  the  trouble  to  sit  for  a  new 
portrait  for  the  occasion !  But  there  had  to  be  the  rift 
in  the  lute — one  of  the  ten  failed  to  respond  to  repeated 
pleas,  and  the  page  must  wait  for  the  February  issue. 

(We  unlock  a  form  to  state  that  the  precious  tenth 
picture  has  just  arrived !  But  the  picture  page  must  still 
await  the  February  issue.) 


The  Film  Evaluation  Project 

7\  S  a  sample  of  data  accumulating  steadily  in  our 
■^"^  files  of  Score  Cards  from  the  Film  Evaluation 
Project  we  present  here  a  tentative  summary  on  two 
films— "The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains"  (15  cards 
from  9  States)  and  "The  River"  (30  cards  from  12 
States.)  On  the  Standard  Score  Cards  the  first  three 
questions  are  informative,  the  rest  critical.  Questions 
4  to  11  inclusive  are  tabulated  below,  with  the  percent- 
ages on  each  question  yielded  by  the  15  and  30  Score 
Cards  respectively. 

The  Plow  The  River 

%  % 

Question  A — Correlation  with  course 

of  study 75  y^ 

Question  5 — Selection,  truth,  unity, 

sequence  of  contents 81  91 

Question  6— Pictorial  and  Technical 

quality    92  9g 

Question  7 — Student  interest  in  pic- 

^"•■e   ■•• 88  86 

Questions    8,    9   —   Silent    Titles 

and/or  Sound  Accompaniment  . .  64  78 
Question  10 — Irrelevant  matter,  ad- 
vertising, pro]3aganda,  etc 98              93 

Question  11— "I  would  use  this  film 

again"  (Summary  opinion)    84  94 

Percentage   rating   of   picture   as   a 

whole  (Questions 8, 9, 11  weighted)     88%  91% 


The  30  cards  so  far  received  on  "The  River"  afford 
an  interesting  confirmation  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
convictions  with  which  we  started  the  Film  Evaluation 
Project  —  namely,  that  individual  teacher-judgments 
from  actual  classroom  use  of  the  film  are  desirable, 
rather  than  judgments  determined  by  group  discussion 
at  a  preview  apart  from  the  teaching  situation.  We 
believed  that  the  preview-group  would  show  a  lower 
])ercentage  of  evaluation,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
attitude  and  mind-set  of  the  judges  differ  greatly  in  the 
two  situations.  In  the  discussion-group-preview,  each 
teacher  is  free  of  any  teaching  effort  toward  classroom 
accomplishment  and  therefore  free  to  concentrate  on 
"criticisms."  Each  teacher,  naturally  convinced  of  his 
own  critical  acumen,  will  not  only  comb  the  film  for 
the  slightest  flaws  but  will  readily  recognize  flaws 
pointed  out  by  others  (or  he  would  not  appear  as  a 
keen  critic).  Adoption  of  colleague  criticisms  along  with 
his  own  extended  list  results  in  his  Score  Card  being 
pretty  heavily  weighted  with  minutiae,  many  of  which 
would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  results  obtained  by 
able  use  of  that  film  with  a  class.  Again,  if  one  mem- 
ber of  the  group  be  of  particular  eminence  or  influence, 
his  dicta  are  quite  likely  to  appear  on  all  the  Score 
Cards.  But  the  single  teacher,  using  the  film  with  his 
class,  striving  to  realize  maximum  values  for  his  pupils, 
is  in  a  position  to  judge  that  film  by  the  supreme 
criterion  of  "results  for  the  class" — the  end  for  which 
educational  films  are  made. 

An  additional  tabulation  on  "The  River"  will  illus- 
trate this  rather  vividly.  Of  the  thirty  cards,  six  came 
from  a  discussion-group  previewing  the  film.  The  scor- 
ings were  not  by  any  means  identical  but  were  notice- 
ably similar  to  each  other  and  markedly  different  from 
the  other  24  cards  from  12  states. 

Questions      The  30  cards      The  6  cards      The  24  cards 

from  group  without  group 


% 

% 

% 

4 

77 

65 

80 

5 

91 

80 

93 

6 

96 

85 

98 

7 

86 

80 

88 

8-9 

78 

50 

85 

10 

93 

70 

98 

11 

94 

80 

97 

Grand  average     91%  81%,  94% 

From  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  "The  River" 
is  considered  a  good  film,  especially  by  those  teachers 
who  have  actually  used  it  with  classes. 

The  St.  Louis  Meeting 

OUR  dynamic  President,  J.  E.  Hansen,  has  prepared 
a  full  and  meaty  program  needing  every  minute 
of  available  time  for  completion.  Note  carefully  the  im- 
portant line  in  the  program  on  page  21 — "All  sessions 
will  begin  promptly  on  the  hour."  He  means  it.    N.L.G. 
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"Invention  Is  the  Mother  of  Necessity" 


THE  human  need  for  spending  countless  hours  in 
effortless  relaxation  and  escape  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture theaters  and  in  listening  to  home  radios  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  reason  for  the  invention  of  these 
modern  marvels  of  communication.  The  need  for  bet- 
ter advertising  methods  in  the  business  world  was  not 
a  contributing  factor  in  bringing  about  the  original 
radio  and  motion  picture  inventions.  The  need  for 
more  effective  instructional  procedures  and  materials  in 
school  classrooms  did  not  motivate  Marconi  and  Bell 
and  Edison  and  Eastman  to  invent  new  tools  for  com- 
munication. An  inventor  may  be  moved  by  some  com- 
paratively unimportant  real  or  imagined  need,  but  most 
needs  that  are  filled  by  inventions  are  discovered  after 
the  invention  rather  than  before.  There  may  be  some 
justification  for  the  well-worn  expression,  "necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,"  but  there  seems  to  be  much 
more  reason  for  the  statement  that  "invention  is  the 
mother  of  necessity." 

Inventions  alone  are  not  important.  The  uses  to 
which  inventions  are  applied  is  of  supreme  importance. 
The  promptness  with  which  needs  that  may  be  served 
by  new  inventions  are  recognized  and  the  effectiveness 
with  which  these  new  inventions  are  made  to  function 
in  fulfilling  these  needs  is  of  major  significance. 

Our  business  and  economic  system  within  which  the 
profit  motive  is  such  a  strong  incentive  for  individual 
iniliative  has  promoted  well  the  early  discovery  of  needs 
that  can  be  filled  by  inventions.  Our  educational  or- 
ganization does  not  seem  to  encourage  the  rapid  ap- 
plication of  new  materials  to  aid  in  the  instructional 
process.  The  use  of  motion  pictures  and  radio  in 
meeting  educational  needs  has  lagged  unfortunately 
but  not  hopelessly  behind  their  use  in  meeting  enter- 
tainment and  commercial  needs.  Invention  has  been 
just  as  kind  and  generous  to  her  step-children — the 
needs  of  education — as  she  has  to  the  rest  of  her  child- 
ren. But  these  step  children  are  poorly  adjusted,  un- 
dernourished, and  pitifully  retarded. 

Many  reasons  account  for  the  slowness  with  which 
new  inventions  are  put  to  work  in  the  schools.  These 
reasons  are  well  recognized  among  those  who  are  de- 
voting their  full  time  to  the  development  of  visual  edu- 
cation. Lack  of  funds,  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  other  school  administrators,  teacher  training 
courses  that  do  not  emphasize  visual  methods,  limited 
suitable  materials,  and  poorly  organized  distributional 
methods  are  among  the  retarding  factors  most  often 
mentioned.  Leaders  in  the  field  of  visual  education 
have  been  making  every  effort  to  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles which  seem  to  block  the  way  toward  under- 
standing and  more  rapid  development.  The  devotion 
and  zeal  of  visual  educators  cannot  be  questioned.  Or 
can  it  be? 


A  broader  view  of  the  administration  of  audio-visual 
aids,  with  particular  reference  to  radio  and  the  pos- 
sibilities   of    electrical    transcriptions    in    education. 

PAUL     C.     REED 

Director  of  Visual  and  Radio  Education 
Rochester,  New  York,  Public  Schools 

Could  it  be  that  the  visual  education  field  is  too 
highly  specialized  and  its  workers  too  zealous  and  de- 
voted for  the  good  of  the  cause  they  embrace?  Could 
it  be  that  visual  education  in  itself  is  so  minor  a  part 
in  the-tot^l  educational  job  that  it  cannot  by  itself  com- 
mand the  support  it  deserves?  Could  it  be  that  work- 
ers in  the  visual  field  sometimes  become  so  narrow  in 
their  point  of  view  that  they  fail  to  comprehend  the  use 
of  visual  materials  with  a  balanced  perspective  toward 
the  whole  of  education?  Could  it  be  that  even  within 
the  visual  field  there  are  some  who  further  specialize 
too  narrowly,  concentrating  their  attentions  on  the 
motion  picture  or  some  other  visual  aid  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  visual  materials? 

To  overworked  directors  and  supervisors  of  visual 
education  such  questions  might  seem  almost  impudent. 
"After  all,  don't  we  have  too  much  to  do  already?" 
"There  are  so  many  new  developments  in  the  visual 
field  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  to  date  now!" 
"We  need  more  assistance,  not  more  work."  This  is  all 
quite  true.  The  field  of  visual  education  could  be 
narrowed  and  it  would  still  be  true.  The  scope  of  the 
interests  of  visual  workers  could  be  broadened  and  it 
would  still  be  true.  But  perhaps  greater  progress  could 
be  made  in  the  effective  and  increased  use  of  visual  ma- 
terials if  the  base  were  to  be  broadened. 

Let  us  consider  the  logic  of  bringing  visual  and  radio 
education  to  the  same  focal  point  of  educational  think- 
ing. Both  fields  are  the  result  of  applications  to  the 
needs  of  education  in  the  classroom  of  inventions  that 
facilitate  communication.  The  motion  picture  can 
bring  visual  illusion  of  reality  into  the  classroom.  The 
radio  program  can  bring  an  auditory  illusion  of  reality 
to  that  same  classroom.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
classroom  teacher  both  are  valuable  aids  to  achieving 
teaching  objectives.  Both  bring  life  and  reality  into 
the  classroom.  There  are  practically  no  differences  in 
the  way  teachers  use  radio  programs  and  motion  pic- 
tures effectively.  The  techniques  of  utilization  are 
essentially  identical.  Yet  in  some  school  systems  there 
is  a  radio  supervisor  to  help  the  teacher  in  using  radio 
programs  and  there  is  a  visual  supervisor  to  help  the 
teacher  in  using  motion  pictures  and  other  visual  aids. 
Some  teacher  training  institutions  have  separate  courses 
to  cover  these  two  fields.  Are  classroom  teachers  being 
helped  or  hindered  in  arriving  at  clear  understand- 
ings? Are  they  becoming  "whole"  teachers  or  teach- 
ers of  parts  ? 

One  of  the  most  significant  potential  applications  of 
new  inventions  and  materials  to  teaching  needs  is  now 
being  developed  by  a  few  pioneering  educators.  But 
the  development  of  the  electrical  transcription  for  edu- 
cational purposes  is  being  retarded  because  the  radio 
educators  sav  it  isn't  radio  and   the   visual  educators 
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say  it  isn't  visual.  It  is  neither  radio  nor  visual,  yet 
exploratory  experimentation  indicates  that  a  valuable 
teaching  tool  has  so  far  had  more  than  its  share  of 
neglect. 

Radio's  unique  function  in  education  is  to  bring  the 
timely  and  the  immediate  to  the  classroom — or  rather 
to  thousands  of  classrooms  instantaneously.  Yet  when 
one  examines  the  educational  programs  being  broad- 
cast, one  finds  the  material  not  restricted  to  the  timely 
and  the  immediate.  Most  of  this  other  program  ma- 
terial— the  dramatization,  the  music  appreciation  pro- 
gram, the  interview  with  people  of  national  importance. 
the  single  voice  authoritative  informational  program — 
all  of  these  programs  can  be  more  useful  to  instruction 
if  they  are  recorded  and  distributed  to  classrooms  for 
playback  when  they  are  most  needed.  The  electrical 
transcription  should  be  a  most  valuable  instructional 
aid.  What  group  is  going  to  develop  it?  Electrical 
transcriptions  are  not  radio  and  they  are  not  visual  aids. 
If  specialization  continues,  perhaps  there  must  be  new 
departments  of  transcription  education. 

Will  there  be  departments  of  television  education 
too  ?  The  visual  educators  are  a  group  of  comparatively 
young  people ;  radio  educators  are  even  younger ;  and 
televised  pictures  will  be  used  in  classrooms  long  be- 
fore most  of  these  specialists  have  reached  retirement 
age.  Does  television  come  within  the  scope  of  radio  edu- 
cation or  visual  education?     The  very  fact  that  such 


ciuestions  have  to  be  raised  is  unfortunate.  Ringside 
scats  should  be  held  for  a  premium  when  such  ques- 
tions are  being  answered  in  those  school  systems  with 
separate  visual  and  radio  divisions. 

Not  only  are  solutions  going  to  be  found,  but  the 
whole  task  of  effectively  putting  newer  educational  tools 
to  work  swiftly  in  the  improvement  of  instruction  is 
going  to  come  about  when  a  halt  is  called  to  further 
specialization,  and  when  consolidation  and  coordination 
take  place. 

Lack  of  adequate  terminology  is  hindering  necessary 
re-organization  and  re-alignments.  "Visual  education" 
never  was  a  good  term ;  "radio  education"  has  been 
equally  unsuitable  in  that  field.  Combining  the  two  and 
making  "visual  and  radio  education"  or  calling  it 
"visual-auditory  education"  or  "sensory  education"  is 
an  inadequate  attempt  to  find  a  term  that  covers  a 
broadened  concept  in  this  realm  of  educational  think- 
ing and  educational  organization. 

A  newer  plan  should  be  a  most  flexible  one — one 
that  can  take  into  consideration  the  yet  uninvented  in- 
ventions of  the  years  to  come.  Education  needs  creative 
and  imaginative  workers,  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
objectives  and  responsibilities  of  education,  who  will 
strive  constantly  to  improve  instructional  methods  and 
to  make  learning  more  effective  and  efficient  through 
the  practical  application  of  newer  means  and  materials. 


School  -  Made  Motion  Pictures 
For  Public  Relations  in  Ohio "  ( I ) 


First  article  of  series,  presenting  standards  and 
purposes  of  the  public-school  film,  with  full 
continuity  of  a  school-made  movie  on  reading. 

WILLIAM    S,    WAGNER 

Montpelier,  Ohio,  Public  Schools 


Chapter  I 
Public-School  Relations 

THE  aim  of  a  public-school  relations  program  is  to 
acquaint  the.  public  with  the  schools.  In  a  democracy 
the  public  are  the  stockholders  of  the  schools  and  as 
such  they  are  entitled  to  be  honestly  informed  of  the 
schools'  policies,  work,  needs,  and  achievements. 

Standards 

If  a  program  of  interpretation  is  to  be  successful, 
"it  should  be  continuous,  honest,  inclusive,  understand- 
able, dignified  but  aggressive,  reach  everyone  in  the 
community,  use  every  facility  at  hand."i  As  these  stand- 
ards are  the  very  heart  of  a  public-school  relations 
program  they  should  be  clearly  defined. 

*A  Master's  thesis,  with  the  above  title,  submitted  to  Ohio 
State  University,  to  be  presented  in  installments  in  consecutive 
issues  of  The  Educational  Screen. 

iFroni  J.  Erie  Grinnell's,  Interpreting  the  Public  Schools, 
p.  26,  Copyright  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1937. 


Continuous.  The  opposite  of  a  continuous  program 
is  the  technique  used  to  gain  support  in  time  of  stress, 
or  to  sell  to  the  public  some  single  phase  of  the  school's 
program.  The  continuous  program,  however,  keeps 
the  public  informed  by  an  unbroken  series  of  related 
facts  concerning  all  activities  of  the  school. 

Honest.  The  public  will  believe  what  it  is  told  about 
the  schools  if  it  is  certain  that  the  information  is  genuine 
and  unadulterated,  and  that  all  the  facts  necessary  for 
interpretation  are  given. 

Inclusive.  The  aim  is  to  provide  all  tlie  information 
needed  by  the  public  to  correctly  interpret  the  school. 
Hence,  to  "ride"  a  single  phase  of  the  school's  pro- 
gram and  neglect  the  others,  to  present  all  phases  of 
the  school's  program  but  with  information  too  meager 
on  each,  does  not  meet  the  standard  of  inclusiveness. 

Understandable.  Educators  are  often  guilty  of  put- 
ting on  a  spectacle  for  the  public  enjoyment,  and  call- 
ing it  interpretation  of  the  school.  A  public  relations 
program    must   make   certain    that    the    information    it 
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desires  to  give  to  the  public 
is  the  information  the  public 
gets. 

Dignified  but  aggressive. 
The  school  should  inspire 
respect.  Cheap  advertising 
methods  are  never  dignified 
and  never  inspire  respect. 
"A  consistent  program  of 
enlightenment,  carried  on  ag- 
gressively, without  apologies 
and  without  unseasoned  de- 
mands, can  and  will  win  the 
vital  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port of  the  community.  It  is 
one  of  the  happy  signs  of  the 
times  that  school  men  every- 
where are  coming  to  realize 
that  they  are  in  no  sense  beg- 
gars for  a  small  local  charity, 

but  that  they  are  entrusted  with  civilization's  most  im- 
portant enterprise  and  as  trustees  must  give  a  con- 
tinuous and  dignified  account  of  its  values,  aims,  prog- 
ress, and  needs. ""- 

Reach  everyone  in  community.  Too  often  the  pro- 
gram confines  itself  to  one  group,  usually  the  parents 
who  have  children  in  school.  The  other  groups  can 
not  be  neglected.  The  administrator,  then,  must  inter- 
pret the  school  not  just  for  one  group,  but  for  all  in- 
dividuals and  groups  which  together  make  up  the  gen- 
eral public.  He  must  see  that  appropriate  information 
reaches  every  individual  in  all  these  groups. 

Use  every  facility  at  hand.  The  first  step  in  using 
every  facility  at  hand  is  to  know  what  interpretative 
facilities  are  available  for  use.  (1)  There  is  the  array 
of  printed  material  which  includes  student  yearbooks, 
student  magazines,  student  newspapers,  the  community 
newspapers,  school  bulletins,  report  cards,  the  prin- 
cipal's or  teachers'  letters  to  parents,  superintendent's 
annual  report,  school  catalogues,  school  house  organs, 
pupils'  handbooks,  teachers'  handbooks,  and  articles  on 
education  in  current  magazines.  (2)  Another  type  of 
media  is  the  spoken  word.  Included  here  are  the 
speeches  or  talks  to  community  groups  by  the  school 
staff  and  other  educational  experts,  either  directly,  or 
over  the  radio.  Although  dift'erent  in  approach,  the 
spoken  word  used  by  the  school  staff  in  daily  contacts 
would  also  come  under  this  category.  (3)  The  third 
classification  includes  those  agencies  which  can  be  seen. 
These  are  school  exhibits,  the  pupils  at  work  (school 
visits),  lantern  slides,  motion  pictures,  and  the  physical 
properties  of  the  school. 

It  IS  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  set 

I  up  a  full  program  of  public-school  relations.  Its  purpose 
is  merely  to  show  how  the  school-made  motion  picture 
may  be  utilized  as  a  public  relations  medium  and  to 
show  what  has  already  been  done  by  thirty-eight  schools 
in  Ohio  who  use  this  medium.  The  preceding  aims  and 
standards  of  a  public-relations  program  are  included  in 
this  thesis  so  that  the  reader  may  be  better  able  to  in- 
terpret the  value  of  the  school-made  motion  picture  as 

•J.  Erie  Grinnell,  Op.  Cit..  p.  38. 


A  kindergarten  group  in  a  story  hour  with  the  teacher. 


a  relative  part  of  a  total  continuous  public-relations 
program.  These  aims  and  standards  are  included  also 
to  discourage  educators  from  depending  upon  the  motion 
picture  to  do  all  the  interpreting  for  the  school. 

Chapter  II 

The  Role  of  the  Motion  Picture 
in  Public  Relations 

The  preceding  chapter  presented  the  standards  and 
agencies  for  a  public  relations  program  which  are  ac- 
ceptable to  most  public  relations  authorities.  How  the 
various  interpretative  media  are  to  be  set  up  and  re- 
lated to  form  one  continuous  and  balanced  program  in 
a  paiticular  situation  will  depend  upon  the  background 
and  skill  of  the  interpreter. 

Advantages    of   Motion   Pictures 

The  schools  have  made  rapid  strides  in  the  use  of 
newer  and  better  methods  of  education.  New  courses 
have  been  added  to  the  curriculum,  such  as  industrial 
arts,  home  economics,  music,  dramatics,  physical  educa- 
tion, and  business  education.  Some  of  the  innovations 
in  method  are  the  unit  plan,  the  socialized  recitation, 
and  the  .so-called  activity  program.  The  extra-curri- 
cular activities  play  an  important  part  in  the  traditional 
school  set-up ;  usually  these  are  the  varsity  sports  pro- 
gram, student  clubs,  student  government  and  the  safety 
patrol. 

A  major  job  of  the  public  relations  program  is  to 
bring  and  keep  the  public  up  to  date,  by  mterpreting 
for  them  these  newer  courses,  methods,  and  materials. 
The  motion  picture  can  be  a  big  factor  in  doing  this 
because  it  is  a  medium  which  is  easily  understood  and 
which  can  reach  every  level  of  public  mtelligence. 

A  specific  example  of  how  one  school  has  attempted 
to  bring  the  public  up  to  date  on  the  use  of  newer  edu- 
cational methods  and  materials  through  the  use  of  the 
school-made  motion  picture  is  shown  in  the  following 
"Continuity  for  a  Movie  On  Reading."  Note  that  this 
continuity  answers  the  public's  usual  queries  concern- 
ing progressive  methods  for  the  teaching  of  reading. 
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The  following  list  shows   how  these  queries  are   an- 
swered in  the  film. 

1.  Why  concrete  things  are  labeled  with  their  names. 
This  promotes  functional  learning  on  the  part  of 
the  child. 

2.  A  definite  part  of  the  program  is  the  eye  test. 
If  eyes  are  weak  or  need  correction,  reading  will 
be  difficult. 

3.  The  "reading  readiness"  test  demonstrates  why 
all  children  are  not  ready  for  regular  reading 
activities  at  the  same  age. 

4.  The  most  important  single  item  which  the  pic- 
ture so  adequately  portrays  is  the  fact  that  mean- 
ingful reading  for  the  beginner  is  based  almost 
entirely  upon  concrete  experience.  The  movie 
shows  how  this  concrete  experience  is  integrated 
with  the  reading  program. 

5.  In  the  upper  grades  the  movie  shows  how  the 
reading  becomes  more  abstract  and  the  pupils  de- 
pend more  and  more  on  reference  materials  for 
their  source  of  information. 

Continuity — Movie  on  Reading^ 

1.  Title — "Our  Children  Learn  to  Read." 

2.  Scroll    Subtitle 

3.  Flash  shots  of  several  of  the  following  situations  where 
reading  is  necessary : 

a.  Builder  reading  blueprint 

b.  Man  scanning  bus  timetable 

c.  Pedestrian  reading  street  signs 

d.  Travelers  consulting  map 

e.  A  couple  looking  at  circle   advertisement    (Neon) 

f.  Hunter    suddenly   noticing    "No    Hunting"    sign 

g.  Man  ordering   meal   from  menu 

h.  Woman  consulting  prices  in  a  store 
i.  Home  scene:  Man  reading  nevk'spaper,  woman  con- 
sulting recipe  as  she  bakes  cake.  Youngster  of 
Kindergarten  age  plays  on  the  floor.  Mother  picks 
up  circular  inviting  her  to  visit  school  on  Wed- 
nesday to  "observe  how  your  child  learns  to  read 
in  the  Fordson  Schools."  She  indicates  by  actions 
that  she  is  interested. 

4.  Youngster  in  previous  shot  leaves  home,  crosses  street 
aided  by  safety  patrol,  enters  school,  opens  door  marked 
"Kindergarten." 

"Used  by  permission  of  William  G.  Hart,  Director  of  Visual 
Education,  Fordson  Public  Schools,  Dearborn,  Mich. 


A  first  grade  group  doing  experience  reading  from  class-made  charts. 


5.  Youngster  proceeds  to  coat  hook,  picks  out  his  name, 
hangs  up  coat,  walks  to  group  of  kindergartners. 

6.  End  of  story  hour,  teacher  using  pictures.  Principal 
leads  mother  of  youngster  into  room ;  mother  is  greeted 
by  teacher  who  proceeds  with  her  to  various  points  in 
room : 

a.  Nature   table   with   articles    labeled 

b.  Grocery   store  project  with   articles   marked 

c.  Calendar,  child  crossing  oft"  day. 

7.  Teacher  leads  mother  across  hall  to  room  marked 
"Junior  Primary"  as  she  explains,  gestures  toward  IB 
room — fade. 

8.  a.    Child  being  given  eye   test 

b.  Other  children  taking  "treading  Readiness"  test — 
fade 

9.  Subtitle — "We  find  that  not  all  children  are  ready  for 
regular  reading  activities   at  the  same  age." 

10.  Mother  watches  scenes  in  Junior  Primary  room : 

a.  Playhouse  activity 

b.  Story  telling  from  large  colored  pictures 

11.  Principal  enters,  leads  mother  to  room  marked  "Fir.st 
Grade."     They  enter  and  watch  activities — 

a.  Group  reading  stories  on  family  life.  One  child 
reads  as  others   follow  their  books 

b.  Youngster  examining  rabbit  or  turtle.  Teacher 
walks  into  scene,  begins  to  write  story  as  children 
dictate 

c.  Flashes — 

Group    fixing    weather    chart.      Others    looking   at 
Weekly  Readers,  reading  easy  books 

12.  Shot  of  door  lettered  4th  grade,  room  with  children 
seated  and  reading.  Principal  and  mother  walk  into 
background,  proceed  to  case  where  variety  of  books  is 
evident 

13.  Principal   explains,   gesturing   in   direction   of    books 

a.  Fade  into  shot  of  teacher  examining  and  selecting 
books  from  assistant  superintendent's  assortment — 
fade 

14.  Principal  finishes  explanation  and  iioth  turn  to  activities : 

a.  Shot  of  student  reading  "Homes  in  Far  Away 
Lands."  Others  in  room  making  pictures  from 
stories,  while  a  group,  in  recitation,  goes  to  map, 
points  out  country,  shows  picture  in  illustration 

b.  Students  writing  stories.  Student  runs  into  diffi- 
culty, scratches  his  head,  goes  to  dictionary,  re- 
turns and  continues. 

15.  Principal  and  parent  proceed  down  the  hall,  enter  6th 
grade  room,  vi'here  they  find: 

a.  Social  study  or  science  reading 

b.  Portion  of  group  leaves   room  for  library  shots  of 

1.    Use  of  card   index,   encyclopedia    and   other 
reference   materia! 

16.  Closeup  of  principal  and 
mother  seated  in  office  talk- 
ing; principal  opens  desk, 
pulls  out  Standard  Achieve- 
ment Test,  points  to  test  as 
he  explains — fade 

a.  Group    taking    Stanford 
Achievement    Tests 

b.  Junior    High    scene  — 
remedial  reading — fade 

c.  Senior  High  —  "Circle 
Groups" — 

d.  Senior  High  library  — 
fade 

17.  Mother  leaves  office  and 
building — fade 

18.  Family  scene  as  in  opening. 
Youngster  picks  up  his  book, 
runs  to  his  father  pointing 
out    a   picture — dissolve    into 

19.  Silhouette  shot  of  man  in 
factory  reading  blueprint, 
slow  fade 

20.  The  end. 
(To   he  continued) 
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Using  Visual  Aids  to  Correlate 

a  First  Grade  Subject  -  ''Gray  Squirrel" ' 


Describing  a  noteworthy  application  of  visual  aids 
in  a  First  Grade  unit  by  Helen  Lammers  of  the 
Roosevelt  School,  Cincinnati,  assisted  by  the  author. 

MENDEL    SHERMAN 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Public  Schools 


THE  unit  was  opened  with  a  story  "Billy  and  the 
Nuts."i  The  pictures  in  the  book  were  discussed 
and  the  children  asked  questions  which  were  pur- 
posely not  answered  by  the  teacher.  The  story  was  then 
dramatized  and  read  to  the  other  groups.  With  interest 
very  high  the  teacher  then  mentioned  the  film  "Gray 
Squirrel."-  After  the  enthusiasm  subsided  the  group 
was  asked  "What  do  we  want  to  know  about  squirrels  ?" 
These  are  the  questions  which  were  asked  by  a  mixed 
group  of  first  grade  children  whose  I.  Q.  range  was 
80-130: 

1.  Where  do  the  squirrels  stay  in  winter? 

2.  Has  a  squirrel  lots  of  hair? 

3.  Where  do  they  put  their  nuts  in  winter? 

4.  How  do  they  get  their  color  ? 

5.  How  do  they  know  where  to  look  for  nuts? 

6.  How  can  they  jump  in  the  trees? 

7.  How  do  they  come  down  from  the  tree? 

8.  How  do  they  eat  ? 

9.  How  do  they  hang  on  the  tree  trunk? 

10.  How  do  the}'  keep  warm? 

11.  How  do  they  crack  nut  shells? 

12.  How  do  they  build  their  nests  ? 

13.  How  do  they  get  up  in  the  tree  with  their  nuts? 

14.  How  do  they  climb  hills  ? 

15.  How  do  they  go  to  bed? 

16.  How  do  they  keep  dry? 

17.  How  do  they  walk  ? 

18.  How  do  they  keep  out  of  the  weather? 

19.  What  wakes  them  up? 

20.  How  do  they  drink? 

21.  Why  do  they  have  long  tails  ? 

22.  How  do  they  know  where  to  hunt  for  water? 

23.  Why  are  their  teeth  so  sharp? 

24.  How  do  they  keep  clean? 

25.  How  do  they  keep  their  home  warm? 

26.  Where  do  they  find  the  material  to  build  their  nests? 

27.  Why  are  their  ears  so  little? 

28.  How  do  they  get  their  food  in  winter  ? 

29.  How  do  they  keep  their  nests  clean? 
(Additional  questions  asked  later  by  children  and 

added  by  the  teacher) 

30.  How  does  color  protect  squirrels? 

31.  Use  of  fur  to  squirrel.     Is  it  the  same  in  winter  as  in 
summer? 

32.  How  many  claws  on  each  foot  ? 

33.  How  do  they  help  him  to  climb? 

34.  What  does  it  like  best  to  eat? 


*From  a  Master's  Thesis,  "Some  Aspects  of  a  Program  of 
Visual  Education  for  Cincinnati  Public  Schools."  submitted 
by  the  author  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

lElson  Gray,  Elson  Basic  Reader — Primer.  New  York:  Scott 
Foresman  and  Co.,  1930,  p.  67. 

'Produced  by  Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.,  35-11  35th  .\ve.. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


35.  _What  kind  of  teeth  does  it  Iiave? 

36.  How  does  it  keep  teeth  sharp? 

37.  Are  their  eyes  and  ears  small? 

38.  Can  squirrels  see  well  ? 

39.  Can  a  squirrel  hear  well? 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  questions  shows  that 
many  of  the  children  now  had  an  adequate  background 
for  the  showing  of  the  film  and  were  interested  in  see- 
ing that  which  they  had  experienced  in  their  reading, 
dramatization  and  discussion.  For  example,  John  knew 
that  squirrels  cracked  nuts  but  he  wanted  to  see  exactly 
how  this  was  done.  Other  questions  such  as  "Why  do 
they  have  long  tails?"  show  that  they  were  also  inter- 
ested in  new  ideas  not  already  i:i  their  realm  of  knowl- 
edge. 

At  this  point  the  children  were  asked  how  many 
had  ever  seen  a  squirrel.  (Possibly  this  question  should 
have  been  asked  earlier).  Only  five  of  the  thirty-six 
children  raised  their  hands  and  of  the  five  there  was 
considerable  doubt  about  two  who  had  vivid  imagina- 
tions. Thus  to  at  least  thirty-one  children  the  film  was 
to  be  their  first  experience  with  a  squirrel  in  motion, 
and  most  of  us  would  agree  that  a  squirrel  has  not  been 
seen  until  it  has  been  seen  in  motion. 

The  film,  lasting  ten  minutes,  was  shown  to  the  child- 
len.  The  teacher,  although  having  no  previous  ex- 
perience with  the  motion  picture  in  the  classroom,  had 
followed  the  cardinal  principle  of  previewing  the  film. 
No  comments  whatsoever  were  made  by  the  teacher 
at  this  time,  although  there  were  many  comments  that 
the  children  w-ere  making  to  themselves.  One  little  girl 
kept  up  a  running  commentary,  inaudible  to  all  save 
herself  and  the  teacher  at  her  shoulder.  She  was  busy 
answering  the  questions  asked  about  the  squirrel. 

It  was  noticed  at  this  time  that  the  more  intelligent 
pupils  were  paying  perfect  attention  while  those  of  low 
I.  Q.  would  occasionally  let  their  gaze  wander  for  a 
few  seconds  at  a  time. 

After  the  showing  of  the  film  the  teacher  held  a 
class  discussion.  Nona  remarked  about  the  squirrels" 
winter  home.  Harry  said  he  still  didn't  see  how  the 
squirrel  kept  warm  and  Albert  reminded  him  of  the 
coat  of  hair  on  the  squirrel.  Someone  else  told  Harr}- 
that  he  noticed  that  the  scjuirrel  had  his  tail  wrapped 
around  him  while  he  slept.  The  other  questions  were 
also  discussed  and  misconceptions  were  cleared  up — 
mostly  by  contributions  by  children  who  had  observed 
closely  at  the  point  in  question. 

The  following  day  the  film  was  again  shown  but  in 
the  meantime  correlated  activities  had  been  taking 
place.    Songs  were  learned  about  the  squirrel.     More 
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First  grade  children  at  work  on  the  squirrel  unit. 

Stories  were  read  with  increased  interest.  Other  activi- 
ties in  language,  health  and  the  others  listed  in  the  out- 
line were  in  progress.  The  children  without  a  single  ex- 
ception seemed  engrossed  in  the  unit.  At  this  second 
showing  of  the  film  it  was  occasionally  stopped  for 
comment  by  the  teacher  or  because  of  questions  raised 
by  members  of  the  class. 

It  was  now  again  repeated  as  part  of  the  language 
program.  The  sound  was  turned  off  and  a  microphone 
connected.  Members  of  the  class  took  turns  at  being  the 
commentator.  The  first  few  were  too  awed  and  excited 
to  get  in  more  than  a  gasp  or  two.  The  film  was  stopped 
and  the  children  instructed  to  visualize  ahead  as  they 
could  prepare  their  words.  The  film  was  again  started 
and  results  gradually  improved  with  lapses  here  and 
there.  In  many  instances  the  children  remembered  the 
situation  perfectly  and  told  the  story  as  naturally  as 
the  commentator  himself.  In  all,  sixteen  of  the  children 
had  the  opportunity  to  "broadcast."  They  discussed 
the  clearness  of  some  of  the  voices  and  decided  that 
"lazy  lips"  would  never  do  if  they  wanted  to  have  good 
voice. 

The  children  then  trooped  down  to  compose  their 
story  of  the  film.  All  went  well  until  they  came  to  the 
part  where  the  squirrel  smelled  the  fox  coming  and 
scampered  away.  Some  insisted  that  the  squirrel 
dropped  the  nut  in  his  hurry  to  escape.  Others  were 
just  as  positive  that  he  had  taken  it  with  him.  To 
settle  the  argument  and  clear  up  any  other  miscon- 
ceptions the  children  again  trooped  upstairs  and  the 
film  was  repeated.  An  interesting  thing  was  noted  by 
the  teachers,  for  although  this  was  the  fourth  time  they 
had  seen  the  film  they  were  more  interested  than  the 
first !  The  first  time  the  attention  of  the  less  intelligent 
wandered  at  times,  but  now  every  eye  was  fastened 
on  the  screen.  They  were  interested,  of  course,  in  clear- 
ing up  the  argument  but  they  watched  the  whole  story 
with  the  highest  degree  of  interest.  When  the  bone  of 
contention  flashed  on  the  screen  all  watched  breathlessly 
as  their  hero  put  the  acorn  in  his  cheek  and  dashed 
away,  saving  his  dinner  as  well  as  his  skin.  The  argu- 
ment was  over  and  everyone  agreed  that  the  squirrel 
was  brave  to  hold  on  to  the  acorn  with  the  enemy  so 
close. 


Now  the  story  could  be  told  and  as  it  was  told  the 
teacher  wrote  it  on  the  blackboard.  Following  is  the 
remarkable  job  that  was  done : 

GRAY  SQUIRREL 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  gray  squirrel. 

Her  name  was  Mrs.  Gray  Squirrel. 

She  lived  in  a  hole  in  an  old  oak  tree. 

She  had  three  baby  squirrels. 

The  baby  squirrels  were  born  with  their  eyes  closed. 

Mrs.  Squirrel  gave  them  milk  to  drink. 

They  grew  and  grew  and  got  fat. 

They  played  down  in  the  hole  in  the  tree. 

Sometimes  they  played  rough  games. 

Then  brother  squirrel  would  say,  "This  game  is  getting  too 

rough,  let  go  of  my  ear." 
Soon  the  squirrels  were  two  months  old. 
Mrs.  Squirrel  made  a  summer  home  up  in  the  oak  tree. 
She  made  it  out  of  twigs  and  leaves. 
Mrs.  Squirrel  led  the  baby  squirrels  to  the  new  home. 
She  came  out  of  the  hole  first. 
Then  Brother  Squirrel  came. 
Then  all  of  them  went  up  to  the  nest,  at  the  top  of  the 

oak  tree. 
They  went  up  the  tree  head  first. 
The  squirrels  played  in  the  oak  tree. 
Sometimes  they  did  tricks.  * 

They  liked  to  hang  by  their  hind   legs. 
One  day  Brother  Squirrel  went  down  the  tree  trunk. 
He  went  down  head  first. 
He  found  an  acorn,  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
He  said,  "I'll  hide  it  for  winter." 
One  day  Brother  Squirrel  found  more  nuts. 
The  baby  squirrels  had  a  party  on  a  stump  of  a  tree. 
They  had  a  good  time. 
The  squirrels   liked  to  go  to   the   brook   and   to   get   nice, 

cool,  fresh  water. 
Soon  winter  came  with  cold,  frosty,  and  snowy  days. 
Baby  Squirrel  was  getting  big  now. 
He  went  to  sleep  in  the  hole  in  the  tree. 
He  covered  himself  with  his  tail. 
When  he  woke  up  he  was  very  hungry. 
So  he  went  down  the  tree  to  find  something  to  eat. 
He  found  an  acorn  he  had  buried  in  the  fall. 
He  picked  it  up  very  carefully. 
Now  to  find  a  place  to  eat  it. 
Then  he  smelled  Red  Fo.x. 
Red  Fox  was  coming  toward  him. 
Gray  Squirrel  ran  away  very  fast. 
Red  Fox  ran  faster  and  faster. 
Gray  Squirrel  climbed  up  the  oak  tree. 
Gray  Squirrel  peeped  out  of  the  hole. 
He  had  the  acorn  in  his  mouth. 
He  was  eating  it. 
Gray  Squirrel   was   safe   in   his    home  in   tlie    hole    in   the 

oak  tree. 
Red  Fox  could  not  get  him. 
He  could  not  climb  the  tree. 

The  story  was  then  divided  into  twelve  pictures,  and 
creative  art  work  with  its  provision  for  individual  dif- 
ferences took  place.  Sometimes  considerable  discussion 
took  place  before  they  could  agree  on  the  pictures.  Each 
child  made  his  picture  according  to  his  conception  and 
his  ability,  and  the  results  were  then  made  into  booklets, 
each  child  having  his  own. 

The  children  as  a  group,  compo.sed  a  poem  "Squirrel, 
Squirrel."  There  were  many  suggestions  and  contribu- 
tions before  the  "weeding-out"  produced  the  final  poem 
as  herein  reproduced.  With  the  direction  of  the  music 
teacher  the  poem  was  set  to  music. 

Although  the  final  phrases  accepted  were  the  work 
of  four  children  many  more  had  tried  and  all  felt  that 
they  had  contributed — it  was  their  song. 
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Original   Poem 
Squirrel,  Squirrel 

Squirrel,  squirrel,  come  to  me 
Here  I  am  under  the  tree. 
Waiting  for  you  to  come  to  me. 
With  your  baby  squirrels  three. 

Squirrel,  squirrel,  come  to  me, 
I  found  some  nuts  under  the  tree. 
Come  and  eat  them  beside  me. 
Bring  j^our   baby  squirrels  three. 

Squirrel,  squirrel,  up  in  the  tree, 

I  found  some  acorns  under  the  tree, 

Come  here  alongside  of  me, 

And  I  will  give  them  to  you. 

You  can  eat  and  eat. 

You  and  your  baby  squirrels  three. 

Original  Music 
to  the  Above  Words 


^^^^^^^P 


^^^^^te 


As  can  be  seen  the  music  fits  only  the  first  and  second 
stanzas.  The  children  couldn't  quite  revamp  the  last 
stanza  and  were  so  unwilling  to  radically  change  it  that 
their  teacher  felt  the  music  would  be  adequate  with  two 
stanzas. 

General  Evaluation  of  the  Unit 

The  first  grade  teacher,  Miss  Lammers,  and  the 
writer  feel  that  the  film  was  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
children.  They  can  think  of  no  other  way  in  which  the 
lesson  of  "Gray  Squirrel"  can  so  adequately  be  brought 
into  the  lives  of  the  children. 

The  time  elapsed  enabled  them  to  see  the  squirrel 
grow  up  on  his  diet  of  milk,  his  exercise  and  his  right 
amount  of  rest.  A  squirrel  in  the  room  could  not  have 
brought  the  same  lesson  as  the  squirrel  in  his  native 
habitat.  Combined  with  the  other  activities  as  listed 
in  the  outline,  the  film  certainly  attained  the  desired 
objectives. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  the  film  as  a  peculiar 
medium  was  its  ability  to  supply  the  necessary  motion. 
The  squirrel  eating,  learning  to  climb,  digging  while 
perfectly  balanced,  playing,  running,  sniffing  the  air, 
were  all  concepts  that  were  portrayed  to  the  children 
more  adequately  than  could  have  been  done  by  any 
other  medium. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  the  "Gray  Squirrel  Unit" 
in  outline  form  is  given  here : 

I.  Objectives 

(a)    To  know  about  squirrel  life — his  food   habits— home 
building. 

To  teach   that  animals   diflfer   from  one   another  in 
their   habits. 

To  learn  more  about  squirrels'  relatives. 
To  increase  vocabulary — new  words  such  as  haunches, 
furry,  bark. 

(e)  To  increase  interest  in  reading  and  poetry. 

(f)  To  induce  neatness  and  pride  in  work. 

(g)  To  teach  love  and  care  of  animals. 


(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


(h)    To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of 

animals, 
(i)    To   learn   to  criticize  own    work   fairly, 
(j)    To   learn   cooperation   in    the   use  of    materials, 
(k)    To  increase  power  to  observe  facts  carefully. 
•      (1)    To  feel  free  in  asking  thoughtful  questions. 

II.  Materials  Used 

Poster  paint,  crayons,  poster  paper,  clay,  chalk,  paste,  maga- 
zines, bulletin  board,  magazine  pictures  mounted,  acorns 
and  other  nuts,  books,  16mm  film  and  projector,  glass 
slides  and  stereopticon. 

III.  Approach 

Read  story  in  Elson  Basic  Reader. 
Children  asked  questions  about  squirrel. 
Discussion  of  other  pictures  about  squirrel. 
Read  story  to  other  groups. 
Dramatized  the   story. 

All  this  led  to  questions  about  the  squirrel. 
TRe  ftim  "Gray  Squirrel"  was  mentioned  and  the  showing 
followed. 

IV.  Correlation  With  Other  Subjects 

(a)     Language — 

Discussion  of  how  to  prepare  for  excursion — what 
to  look  for — what  we  saw  in  film  that  we  did  not 
see  on  squirrel  excursion  and  vice  versa — how  we 
act  on  our  excursion— what  we  need  to  feed  the 
squirrel — where  to  get  it. 

1.  Discussion  of  how  many  of  our  questions  were 
answered  in   the   film. 

2.  How  mother  squirrel  cares  for  her  babies- 
compare  with  our  mothers. 

3.  How  the  squirrels  prepare  for  winter  and  sum- 
mer. Compare  with  other  animals  we  know — 
dog,  cat,  birds— compare  with  father  and  mother 
(link  up  with  our  farm  unit.) 

4.  Dangers  to  which  squirrel  is  exposed — how  he 
meets  these  dangers.  Dangers  we  are  exposed  to 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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The  Educational  Screen 


A  Laboratory  In  Visual  Education 


VISUAL  education  is  part  of  the  main  course — 
neither  a  side-dish  nor  an  appetizer.  Yet  strangely 
enough,  visual  aids  have  been  served  to  student 
teachers  like  paprika  on  a  spring  salad,  a  sprinkle  here 
and  there,  hors  d'oeuvres  or  extras !  The  question  is : 
How  can  student  teachers,  or  experienced  ones,  for  that 
matter,  be  expected  to  use  the  visual  aid  effectively 
without  at  first  having  had  the  opportunity  of  actually 
studying  it,  of  knowing  those  available  for  specific 
subjects,  of  finally  actually  relating  them  to  the  subject 
matter  and  pupils  to  be  taught? 

Few,  indeed,  would  think  of  presenting  a  unit  of 
activity  without  at  first  having  studied  the  books  to 
be  used.  Of  just  as  great  importance  is  the  study  of  the 
visual  and  other  supplementary  tools.  Libraries 
have  been  provided  for  the  study  of  books,  but  labora- 
tories for  the  study  of  visual  aids  have  been  conspicuous 
by  their  absence ! 

Increasing  opportunity  is  being  given  to  study  visual 
education  in  courses  and  seminars  bearing  this  title. 
Excellent  books  and  articles  in  the  professional  library, 
results  of  experiments  and  tests  disclose  the  reasons 
for  and  the  desirability  of  visual  education.  Yet,  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  study  of  visual  education 
and  the  study  of  visual  aids.  The  former  is  the  theo- 
retical study  about  the  latter,  and  the  one  is  incom- 
plete without  the  other.  To  be  sure  one  of  these  aids, 
the  motion  picture,  is  studied,  viewed,  and  previewed. 
Yet,  because  the  other  types  of  visual  aids  are  not  in- 
cluded for  study,  because  samplings  of  motion  pictures 
for  limited  fields  of  subject  matter  only  are  shown, 
teachers  leave  the  classroom  with  the  distorted  idea  that 
visual  education  is  the  motion  picture. 

It  has  certainly  not  been  the  intention  of  the  well- 
informed  instructor  to  convey  a  false  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  scientifically  acquired  data  has  proved 
that  the  field  trip,  the  slide,  the  motion  picture,  the 
object-specimen-model,  the  print  picture  and  photo- 
graph, the  third-dimension  picture,  the  diorama,  in 
short  the  other  types  of  visual  aids,  must  all  be  used 
together  and  are  applicable  as  teaching  tools  for  nearly 
every  subject.  That  the  motion  picture  is  only  one 
fraction  of  the  visual  aids  which  must  be  used  in  the 
classroom  for  the  achievement  of  desired  results  is  a 
recognized  fact.  Either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
instead  of  remedying  the  situation  by  supplying  the 
other  types  of  visual  aids  for  study  in  relation  to  specific 
subject  matter,  a  series  of  useless  rationalizations  has 
developed  attempting  to  explain  the  problem. 

Some  argue  that  visual  education  centers,  busy  with 
research  and  distribution  of  materials,  will  take  the  time 
to  teach  all  that  is  necessary  about  these  aids.  Visual 
education  centers,  on  the  contrary,  have  faintly  hoped, 
and  are  still  hoping,  that  the  training  schools  will  some- 


A  telling  discussion  of  the  importance  of  studying 
the  application  of  visual  aids  to  specific  subjects. 

HARRIET    GENUNG 

Visual  Aids  Office,  Claremont  College, 
Claremont,  California 

time  prepare  their  teachers  for  the  intelligent  use  of 
these  aids.  Some  contend  that  for  fear  of  destroying 
individual  independence  of  research,  or  of  "wasting 
time  on  the  practical."  which  they  assume  students 
teachers  will  eventually  acquire,  time  should  not  be 
spent  in  rendering  assistance  in  this  field.  Others,  too 
absorbed  in  solving  the  pedagogical  question  whether 
visual  education  should  be  taught  in  a  course  bearing 
this  title,  or  incorporated  in  a  departmental  method- 
ology course,  overlook  one  important  question,  which 
could,  if  considered,  solve  the  entire  problem. 

As  the  situation  has  existed,  the  study  of  visual 
education  as  a  subject  in  itself  too  often  has  not  been 
related  or  applied  to  particular  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
the  school  system.  As  a  result,  those  interested  in 
seeing  it  actually  applied  to  particular  subjects  have 
contended  that  as  a  course  it  should  be  dispensed  with, 
and  incorporated  with  methodology  for  the  specific 
subjects.  Yet,  if  the  latter  were  to  be  done,  the  im- 
portant study  of  the  theory  underlying  the  use  of  visual 
aids  could  not  be  adequately  studied,  and  therefore 
visual  education  would  not  advance  as  a  science,  and  no 
progress  would  be  made  in  the  field.  If.  however,  the 
visual  education  course  could  be  supplemented  by  a 
library  or  laboratory  of  visual  aids  wherein  adequate 
study  of  these  aids  would  make  possible  their  intelligent 
application  and  relation  to  specific  subjects  at  the  same 
time  supplementing  the  theory  which  would  serve  as 
the  point  of  departure  or  basis  for  this  study,  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  present  this  subject  would  be  solved. 
The  value  of  the  laboratory  period  is  recognized  in 
various  fields  even  in  the  most  liberal  of  the  liberal 
arts  colleges.  Certainly  its  value  in  the  professional 
school  cannot  be  overlooked. 

To  test  this  idea  and  refute  non-constructive  rational- 
izations, with  a  view  to  later  organizing  a  seminar  in 
visual  education  to  be  supplemented  by  a  visual  aids 
laboratory,  such  a  laboratory  was  set  up  in  the  spring 
of  1936  at  Claremont  Colleges.^  The  plan  was  to  build 
resources  which  would  include  all  types  of  visual  aids 
for  various  subjects  both  in  the  elenipntary  and  second- 
ary field. 

As  the  work  advanced  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
research  and  the  building  of  resources  for  the  laboratory 
could  not  be  the  sole  function  of  the  office.  For  the 
student  teacher  there  are  three  important  factors  to  be 
considered  as  he  anticipates  actual  teaching.  First,  the 
planning  of  the  unit  and  course  of  study ;  secondly,  the 
location  and  study  of  the  tools  to  lie  used  in  the  develop- 


' Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Genung.  to  whom  credit 
is  due  for  this  experiment,  the  laboratory  was  conducted  with 
the  assistance  of  her  daughter,  writer  of  this  article,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Education,  Claremont  Colleges, 
Claremont,   California. 
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ment  of  the  unit ;  and  thirdly,  a  study  and  understand- 
ing of  the  interests,  abilities,  and  environment  of  the 
pupils  to  be  taught.  Adequacy  of  resources  of  tools 
and  materials  alone  will  not  solve  these  {problems  for 
several  reasons.  Regardless  of  the  training  and  prepa- 
ration which  he  has  had,  it  is  not  until  he  actually 
comprehends  the  problems  in  relation  to  an  actual  situa- 
tion that  he  realizes  their  significance.  Lack  of  experi- 
ence is  a  handicap  to  the  student  teacher  at  the  out- 
set, and  unfortunately,  at  the  time  when  he  most  needs 
guidance  and  encouragement,  he  receives  little  or  no 
assistance  as  he  enters  the  teaching  situation  because 
it  is  assumed  that  he  has  had  adccjuate  ])reparation. 

To  use  successfully  the  visual  aid  as  a  tool  the 
user  must  have  insight  in  relating  it  to  the  unit  plan, 
to  other  tools  and  supplementary  materials,  such  as 
books,  and  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  pupils. 
If  the  student  teacher  is  having  difficulty  to  plan  the 
unit,  to  study  the  pupils,  to  adjust  himself  to  this  new 
situation,  he  will  also  have  difficulty  in  relating  his 
tools  to  the  unit  and  to  the  pupils.  Unlike  the  carpenter, 
he  has  the  tools,  the  materials,  but  cannot  build  the 
house.  The  teacher  also  needs  plans,  an  insight  into 
the  situation,  a  knowledge  how  to  use  the  tools,  an 
understanding  of  the  goal  toward  which  he  is  building. 
For  this  reason  each  teacher  individually  has  been  as- 
sisted and  encouraged  in  prejiaring  plans  for  the  units 
under  construction,  in  relating  the  tools  to  the  unit,  to 
other  tools,  and  to  the  pupils  to  be  taught.  With  these 
additional  functions  it  is  evident  why  this  office  has  been 
called  a  laboratory  rather  than  a  library  of  visual  aids. 
Its  function  is  something  more  than  collecting,  filing 
and  mechanically  distributing  these  tools ! 

To  be  of  complete  assistance  a  library  of  school  text 
— and  supplementary — books,  courses  of  study  and 
suggested  outlines  for  units  were  added  in  connection 
with  the  laboratory,  thus  making  possible  the  relating 
of  visual  aids  to  the  supplementary  materials  to  be  used. 
"No  expression  without  impression"  is  as  true  for 
student  teachers  as  for  the  pupils  whom  they  are  to 
teach.  Study  of  suggested  courses  of  study  and  units 
prepare  for  individual  creation  and  contribution  to  the 
field.  With  the  resulting  insight,  stimulus,  interest, 
and  enthusiasm,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  discovery, 
exploration,  creativeness,  and  skill,  education  becomes 
dynamic,  alive,  and  vital  for  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
With  this  background  the  student  teacher  is  pre- 
pared to  intelligently  explore  the  resources  of  the  visual 
education  distributing  centers  located  in  the  public 
school  systems.  Realizing  the  value  of  the  training 
thus  rendered  in  the  laboratory,  the  directors  of  the 
visual  education  centers  in  the  district  have  co-operated 
wonderfully  with  the  undertaking,  making  available 
for  student  teachers  first  hand  information  regarding 
the  development  of  special  projects  in  their  offices. 
Lists  of  their  resources  have  been  made  available,  and 
frequent  exhibits  have  been  sent  from  these  centers 
for  special  study.  One  of  outstanding  merit  was  that 
of  a  complete  set  of  miniature,  working  models  depict- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  textile  industry  consisting  of 
perfectly  constructed  spinning  wheels,  looms,  etc. 
complete  in  every  detail. ^ 

^Exhibit    from    the    Los    Angeles    County   Visual    Education 
Center,  under  the  director  of  Marion  Louise  Israel. 
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Samples  of  exhibit  materials  for  study. 

As  student  teachers,  with  their  acquired  skill  and 
understanding  of  visual  education,  have  contacted 
school  systems  in  accepting  positions,  teachers  already 
in  the  field,  aroused  by  the  accomplished  results  of 
these  new  teachers,  have  come  to  the  laboratory  to  learn 
more  about  this  field.  It  has  been  discovered'  that  be- 
cause of  lack  of  opportunity  heretofore  to  study  theory 
combined  with  the  actual  visual  materials,  many 
teachers  have  not  realized  the  significance  of  the  visual 
education  centers  in  their  own  school  .systems,  and 
have  not  made  use  of  this  service.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  these  teachers  study  the  field  when  given 
the  opportunity,  the  success  with  which  they  achieve  re- 
sults has  not  only  been  gratifying  but  also  stimulating 
to  student  teachers. 

As  a  result  of  this  contact,  there  has  developed  in 
the  laboratory  an  exchange  of  ideas,  not  only  in  the 
techniques  of  using  visual  aids,  but  in  the  production 
of  visual  aids.  Surprising  accomplishments  have  been 
achieved  in  districts  where  no  visual  education  dis- 
tributing centers  have  been  provided,  but  where 
teachers,  realizing  the  need  for  such,  have  resorted  to 
building  their  own  visual  aids  libraries.  A  table  has 
been  set  aside  purposely  for  the  display  of  such 
materials.  Animals,  expertly  made  by  pupils  from 
nothing  more  than  peanuts  and  pipe-cleaners,  colored 
and  mounted  on  milk-bottle  stoppers,  have  been  ingen- 
iously studied  in  the  one-room  school  in  the  study  of 
man's  needs  around  the  world.  The  Roman  forum, 
expertly  carved  from  soap  in  the  Latin  class ;  Germany's 
contributions  to  United  States  culture  beautifully  por- 
trayed in  pictures  by  pupils  of  a  German  class,  have 
been  a  few  of  the  inspiring  exhibits. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  enrolled  teachers  to 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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MOTION  PICTURES— 
NOT  FOR  THEATRES 


By    ARTHUR    EDWIN    KROWS 

Editor  of  "The  Spur,"  New  York  City 


Lincoln  &  Parker 

OUR  interest  is,  however,  in  Lin- 
coln and  Parker,  who  I  believe, 
organized  their  Educational  Films 
Bureau  in  Worcester  considerably  before 
Cornell  entered  the  line — about  1914.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  picture  peo- 
ple to  issue  teaching  syllabi  with  their  re- 
leases. Fred  Lincoln  of  Boston  was  the 
production  man ;  Parker  cared  for  the 
routine  business  end,  especially  import- 
ant to  him  because  he  had  invested  his 
savings  in  the  concern.  They  apparently 
justified  their  organization  for,  as  long 
afterward  as  the  peacetime  breakup  of 
Community  Motion  Picture  Bureau, 
Henry  Bollman  came  over  from  New 
York  and  found  them  sufficiently  pros- 
perous to  engage  his  services  for  a  period 
of  six  months. 

Both  partners  had  been  teachers. 
Parker  is  said  to  have  been  principal  of 
a  school  in  Worcester,  but  this  post  he 
had  resigned  in  favor  of  the  new  venture. 
Lincoln,  who  conceived  the  original  idea 
of  the  concern,  it  seems,  is  believed  to 
have  taught  school  long  before  in  some 
small  community  in  northern  New  Eng- 
land. Some  say  that  he  once  taught  in 
Worcester,  too.  The  scheme  which  he 
evolved  was  intended  to  supply  class- 
rooms with  pictures  in  all  departments  of 
learning,  designed  specifically  for  peda 
gogical  needs,  together  with  teachers' 
handbooks,  projectors  and  screens  as  re- 
quired. 

Lincoln  had  worked  it  out  in  such 
complete  detail,  and  had  so  convinced 
himself  of  its  probable  efficacy  that,  after 
his  eventual  certainty,  he  refused  all 
proposed  outside  alliances  which  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  the  same  end.  More- 
over, he  saw  that  end  as  so  eminently 
worthwhile  in  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion that  he  apparently  felt  that  any  risk 
Vv'as  justified  to  make  it  come  true. 
Parker  also  was  certain  of  the  merit  of 
the  enterprise,  but  he  was  more  liberal 
in  his  views — more  "down-to-earth,"  as 
I  have  heard  it  expressed — in  applying 
methods  of  realization. 

Lincoln  was  at  first  richly  rewarded 
in  financial  promotion  of  his  scheme ;  and 
the  partnership  began  with  all  favorable 
signs  prevailing.  Led  by  Lincoln,  the 
new  business  removed  from  Worcester 
to  Boston  as  more  advantageously 
situated,  and  took  over  an  entire  build- 
ing of  its  own,  fitted  with  everything 
believed  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on  a 
nationwide  operation.  They  produced 
many  films  and  purchased  others  which 
could  be  edited  to  meet  the  strict  re- 
quirements. Their  teachers'  handbooks,  to 
guide  users  to  full  benefit  from  the  ap- 
paratus, were  extraordinarily  voluminous 


and  complete.  They  had  their  own  pro- 
jector, probably  one  of  the  first  success- 
ful "suitcase"  machines  on  the  niarke;. 
It  was  designed  by  Hall  of  Boston,  an 
able  technician  who  today  sells — from  his 
.!;n)all  machine  shop— an  interesting  pro- 
jector of  his  own  invention,  which 
functions  without  any  "intermittent" 
device. 

Ir  the  Lincoln  and  Parker  personnel 
was  a  young  man  named  Floyd  A.  Rams- 
dell.  He  had  been  a  physics  instructor 
in  a  Coimecticut  school,  but  his  home  was 
in  Worcester  and  he  hud  graduated  from 
Clark  College  there.  His  interest,  training 
in  natural  science  and  his  knack  for 
mechanical     adaptations     doubtless     ac- 


Autbor's  Note  —  The  manifest 
impracticability  of  reviewing  a 
huge  mass  of  research — accumu- 
lated over  many  5'ears  and  re- 
quiring more  than  20,000  index 
cards  to  catalogue  it  —  means 
that  the  Editors  of  Educational 
Screen  have  accepted  the  manu- 
script of  this  long  history  mainly 
on  faith.  In  the  circumstances,  the 
Author  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  all  statements  of  fact  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  herein,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  invites  cor- 
rections and  emendations  for  the 
betterment  of  the  record  when  it 
is  published  eventually  in  book 
form. 


counted  for  his  gradual  specialization  in 
film  production ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he,  himself,  qualified  as  an  ex-'eit 
with  the  camera.  But  his  official  position 
v./ith  Lincoln  and  Parker  was  sales  man- 
ager. 

It  was  also  in  the  sales  division  that 
another  interesting  and  able  member  of 
the  organization  appeared.  This  was  W. 
Allen  Luey,  the  son  of  a  Lincoln  and 
Parker  stockholder  in  the  West.  He  had 
been  educated  as  an  engineer,  but  had 
had  the  usual  difficulty  in  obtaining 
proper  employment  following  his  gradua- 
tion, so,  about  1915,  using  his  father's 
introduction,  he  had  become  a  sales  repre- 
sentative of  Lincoln  and  Parker  in  De- 
troit. A  third  staff  man,  to  whom  at- 
taches a  later  interest,  was  Paul  Hugon, 
then  in  the  production  department  and 
today  a  resident  of  Hollywood,  more 
widely  known  as  editor  and  compiler  of 
a  recent  reference  book  entitled  The 
Modern  Word-Finder. 

Lincoln  and  Parker  had  believed  that 
$250,000  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
their  enterprise.  It  proved  to  be  a  fallacy ; 
and  the  fallacy  seems  to  have  been  in 
their  belief  that  they  could  grow  there- 


Installment  Number  Fifteen — about 
the  rise  and  fall  of  non-theatrical 
New  England  and  the  happier 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Midwest 


after  unaided  into  their  full  strength— 
that  is,  sell  their  first  pictures  for  money 
sufficient  to  produce  the  later  ones.  Un- 
happily, it  soon  became  evident  that 
school  systems  were  unwilling  to  pur- 
chase what  they  believed  to  be  incom- 
plete sets.  There  were  other  opposing 
reasons  in  combination. 

Whatever  those  causes  were,  Lincoln 
and  Parker  were  deceived,  as  so  many 
other  non-theatrical  producers  were  to  be 
in  later  years,  by  the  seeming  eagerness 
of  schoolmen  for  the  machinery  of  visual 
education,  and  discovered  that  they  had 
to  turn  their  available  funds  from  pro- 
duction, which  had  been  the  original  in- 
tent, into  increased  sales  effort.  The 
treasury  became  alarmingly  empty.  Rigid 
economies  were  effected  while  Lincoln, 
without  having  satisfied  the  backers  of 
the  profits  which  they  had  anticipated,  set 
out  to  raise  more  money.  Titles  and  dis- 
tinctions in  jobs  became  less  important, 
and  every  person  concerned  performed 
extra  duties  within  the  limits  only  of  his 
capabilities. 

W.  Allen  Luey's  engineering  back- 
groimd  had  been  kept  in  mind  and,  after 
he  had  profited  from  his  sales  experience 
in  the  field  for  approximately  a  year,  he 
was  summoned  from  Detroit  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  projector  factory  at 
Worcester.  His  principal  assignment 
there  was  to  work  out  and  perfect  devices 
for  fireproof  projection.  In  those  days, 
of  course,  the  only  practicable  film  for 
serious  purposes  was  35  millimeters  in 
width,  and  fire  hazards  were  grave  con- 
siderations. One  of  the  interesting  de- 
velopments made  by  Luey  and  his  as- 
sociates was  a  water-cell  which  cooled 
the  concentrated  light  from  the  lamp- 
hoi;se  before  it  reached  the  film,  the  water 
circulating  through  an  accompanying 
reservoir. 

At  about  this  point  Thomas  A.  Edison 
came  into  the  story.  His  educational  film 
endeavors  after  the  disastrous  studio  fire 
ill  December,  1914,  which  had  discouraged 
the  further  manufactuie  of  his  Home 
Kineloscopes,  had  been  mainly  in  pub- 
lished statements  and  not  in  practical 
production.  An  educational  department 
had  bten  maintained  longer,  but  its  ac- 
tivities had  dwindled  steadily  until,  about 
1919.  had  come  the  last,  dying  gasp  of 
the  once-powerful  Motion  Picture 
Patents  Company.  Then  the  Edison 
Studio,  and  all  it  contained,  were  put  up 
for  sale. 

Fred  Lincoln  saw  in  this  situation  an 
opportunity  to  strengthen  his  new  stock- 
selling  campaign  with  the  Edison  name. 
Making  a  relatively  small  down  pay- 
ment, he  "purchased"  the  Edison  Studio, 
assuming  a  mortgage  for  the  large  bal- 
ance   and     trusting    to     Providence    for 
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future  means  to  meet  the  interest  and 
principal.  But  his  was  a  forlorn  hope. 
The  required  additional  payments  could 
not  be  made ;  the  studio  reverted  to  the 
Edison  Company  by  foreclosure ;  and 
Lincoln  and  Parker  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. Lincoln  continued  in  Boston  with  a 
small  motion  picture  supply  depot ; 
Parker   returned   to   teaching. 

Floyd  Ramsdell  and  Paul  Hugon,  thus 
taught  a  salutary  lesson  about  the  un- 
profitableness of  school  production,  saw 
a  better  chance  in  making  industrials. 
Back  in  the  original  home  town  they 
raised  some  local  capital  and  formed  the 
Worcester  Film  Corporation.  W.  Allen 
Luey  was  taken  on.  Hugon  assumed 
charge  of  production ;  Ramsdell  became 
treasurer  and  general  manager.  Hugon 
remained  only  a  short  time  however,  be- 
ing lured  away  by  apparent  opportunities 
in  Los  Angeles — and,  when  he  left,  W. 
Allen  Luey  succeeded  him  in  production 
command. 

The  Worcester  Film  Corporation  mem- 
bers became  recognized  as  able  producers 
in  their  line  particularly  after  their  mak- 
ing of  an  exceptionally  interesting  and 
technically  superior  reel  called  "Through 
Life's  Windows,"  the  American  Optical 
Company  being  the  client.  That  reel  has 
been  exhibited  successfully  for  many 
years  and,  ironically  perhaps,  has  had  its 
greatest  success  in  school  distribution. 
Paul  Hugon  directed  it,  hut  Ramsdell  is 
entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  credit. 
W.  Allen  Luey,  who  remained  with  Wor- 
cester until  July,  1932,  has  enjoyed  a 
highly  deserved  respect  in  the  field  for 
numerous  industrial  reels  which  reflect 
his  sound  engineering  knowledge  and 
talent  for  clear  presentation. 

He  severed  his  connection  with  Wor- 
cester Film  Corporation  only  because 
circumstances,  incidental  to  the  coming  of 
talking  pictures  and  a  nationwide  eco- 
nomic Depression,  made  income  insuf- 
ficient for  a  stafiF.  Ramsdell  has  since  car- 
ried on  the  corporation  to  a  slowly  mend- 
ing outlook.  In  1937  Luey,  after  a  five- 
year  interval  as  an  independent  producer, 
became  director  of  motion  pictures  for 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  at  Washing- 
ton, moving  into  the  place  vacated  by 
Carl  Gregory  when  that  interesting 
veteran  stepped  upward  to  his  position  in 
charge  of  the  film  section  in  the  National 
Archives   Building. 

Phelpsfilms 

In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  quite 
close  to  Worcester,  there  seems  also  tc 
have  been  an  atmosphere  more  cordial 
to  non-theatrical  producers.  At  least  one 
made  a  fair  living  there  until  about  1933. 
I  refer  now  to  Leroy  G.  Phelps,  founder 
and  president  of  Phelpsfilms,  Inc. 

He  was  originally  a  newspaper  proof- 
reader— a  very  good  one,  too,  according 
to  friends  "who  knew  him  when." 
Through  an  acquaintance,  who  conducted 
a  photograph  gallery  in  New  Haven,  he 
became  interested  in  the  making  of  news 
stills,  and  then  in  cranking  a  motion  pic- 
ture camera.  When  he  next  found  op- 
portunity to  sell  material  to  the  news- 
reels  now  and  then,  he  entered  the  busi- 
ness in  earnest,  and  took  a  floor  in  an  old 
building  on  Meadow  Street,  where  he 
could  have  a  title  shop  and  a  processing 


laboratory.  Modest  sums  had  been  put 
up  by  the  other  incorporators,  and  vir- 
tually all  were  eager  to  invest  more.  But 
Phelps  was  always  that  sort  of  con- 
scientious fellow  who  preferred  to  take 
all  of  his  own  risks.  While  he  hustled  for 
business,  he  studied  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  camera  and  its  appurtenances ;  and 
I  doubt  that  any  person  in  his  line  of 
work  then,  possessed  a  more  useful  stock 
of   pertinent   information. 

His  newsreel  specialty  was  to  photo- 
graph the  athletic  games  at  Yale.  In  that 
way  he  i)ecame  known  to  the  university 
officials  and  to  members  of  the  faculty. 
Before  long  he  was  the  e-xpert  to  whom 
they  looked  for  any  needed  service  con- 
nected with  -notion  pictures.  His  scrupul- 
ous honesty  and  respect  for  confidences 
brought  him  also  the  laboratory  work  on 
experimental      films      photographed     for 


L.  G.  Phelps  emerged  from  the  ordeal 
of  being  a  leading  New  England  non- 
theatrical  producer  with  many 
friends,  much  experience — and  few 
profits.  He  deserved  better  treatment. 

various  test  and  record  purposes  in  dif- 
ferent university  departments.  On  the  in- 
dustrial side  his  intelligence,  his  readiness 
to  oblige,  the  sanctity  of  his  contracts, 
his  well-equipped  little  plant,  his  work- 
manlike manner  and  his  extremely 
nominal  prices  made  possible  by  a  modest 
overhead,  brought  him  accounts  through- 
out New  England.  His  staff  consisted  of 
an  assistant,  Mel  Preston,  who  ran  the 
laboratory  when  he  wasn't  assisting  on 
locations,  a  title  artist,  a  compositor  who 
set  up  and  printed  type  titles,  and  an 
alert  young  women,  Mrs.  Costello,  who 
managed  the  office  and  cared  for  the  cor- 
respondence and  the  books.  Phelps,  him- 
self, wrote  the  scenarios,  directed  and 
photographed. 

The  coming  of  sound  pictures  hit  the 
gallant  little  organization  severely.  Not 
so  very  far  away,  however,  at  Water- 
bury,  was  the  elderly  and  distinguished 
William  Henry  Bristol,  inventor  of  much 
acoustical  apparatus  including  the  de- 
cidedly interesting  Bristolphone.  For  this 
speech-making  device  Dr.  Bristol  even 
had  a  fine  little  studio  where  he  made 
some  creditable  talking  pictures  of  his 
own.  He  wanted  Phelps  to  use  the  place 
and,  when  Bristol  suddenly  died,  his 
e.xecutors    were    even    more    pressing    in 


the  invitation.  So  Phelps  tried  production 
there  a  couple  of  times,  welcomed  en- 
thusiastically by  the  local  press  which 
fell  into  the  idea  that  here  might  be  the 
germ  of  a  new  Hollywood.  For  awhile 
Phelps  thought  of  moving  his  organiza- 
tion there  permanently.  He  weighed  the 
matter  very  carefully.  Then,  surveying 
the  potential  non-theatrical  business  once 
more,  he  concluded  that  he  couldn't  make 
a  go  of  it.  There  wasn't  much  produc- 
tion obtainable  for  a  small  concern  any- 
where. Somewhat  later  he  confessed  to 
me  that  conditions  were  critical  even  in 
New  Haven,  and  he  might  have  to  find  a 
job  as  cameraman  to  tide  him  over. 

At  last,  early  in  1933,  he  phoned  me  to 
say  farewell.  He  was  sailing  for  Singa- 
pore in  two  or  three  hours  with  Frank 
Buck,  the  "bring-'em-back-alive"  wild 
animal  collector.  During  his  absence,  any 
industrial  business  for  Phelpsfilms 
would  be  handled  by  his  friendly  com- 
petitor, the  Worcester  Company.  A  year 
slipped  by.  Then  a  bronzed,  bright-eyed 
gentleman  burst  in  upon  me.  It  was 
Phelps,  abounding  in  energy  and  new 
ideas,  but  now  fully  persuaded  that  the 
little  business  in  New  Haven  was  a  vexa- 
tion and  a  waste  of  time  when  the  world 
was  filled  with  so  many  more  interest- 
ing, vital  and  profitable  things  to  do. 

But.  of  course,  that  wasn't  the  real 
Roy  Phelps.  He  never  "walked  out  on  a 
job"  in  his  life.  So  he  presently  buckled 
down  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  partners 
and  the  employees  who  depended  on  him 
so  completely,  he  shut  off  his  dreams  of 
high  adventure  and  went  the  dishearten- 
ing, petty  rounds  once  more. 

It  was  no  use.  The  next  time  I  saw 
him  we  talked  of  many  things.  And  then, 
in  an  inconspicuous  lull  in  the  con- 
versation, he  told  me  bravely  that  Phelps- 
films was  no  more — the  fixtures  had  been 
sold,  the  corporation  had  been  ended.  The 
final  dissolution,  however,  was  not  an- 
nounced until  May,  1935.  A  month  or  so 
thereafter  I  received  a  card  from  him 
mailed  at  Rutshnrn,  Kivu,  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  via  Mombasa,  where  he  was 
enthusiastically  photographing  African 
native  life  for  Armand  Denis  and  Leila 
Roosevelt.  But  after  that  again,  in  1938, 
a  handsome  new  letterhead  attested  his 
return  to  non-theatricals.  Yet  no.  In 
October  1939  came  a  postcard  from 
him  mailed  to  me  from  a  remote  moun- 
tain city  in  India. 

I  hear  someone  suddenly  exclaim, 
"Why,  this  non-theatrical  field  is  little 
more  than  a  graveyard !"  But  no — it  isn't. 
Phelpsfilms  may  be  out  of  business,  and 
so  may  many  another  be.  What  matter? 
There  is  no  intrinsic  life  in  partnerships, 
companies  and  corporations  as  such ;  it's 
all  in  the  individual  men  and  women 
comprising  them.  And,  when  the  time  is 
ripe,  they  will  serve  to  build  partner- 
ships, corporations  and  companies  anew. 

Philip  Davis 

It  is  characteristic  of  business  life 
and  human  nature  that,  when  an  area  is 
covered  with  struggling  little  enterprises, 
some  person  with  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  of  vision  and  leadership,  will  arise 
and  seek  to  command  it  for  his  own 
profit.  The  phenomenon  may  be  observed 
over  and  over  again  in  these  pages.  It  is 
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observable  now  in  our  survey  of  the  non- 
theatrical   field   in   New   England. 

The  promoter  in  this  instance  was  not 
by  birth  a  product  of  that  rock-bound  soil, 
having  first  seen  the  light  at  Moteleh, 
Russia,  in  1876.  He  was  the  son  of 
David  and  Rachel  Chemerinsky  but, 
upon  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  became  plain 
Philip  Davis.  He  received  his  first 
formal  education  at  Hull  House,  the 
famous  Chicago  social  settlement  of 
Jane  Addams,  remaining  there  until,  at 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  entered 
Lewis  Institute.  After  a  year  there  and 
another  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he 
moved  into  the  New  England  atmosphere 
of  Cambridge,  matriculating  at  Harvard 
University  and  emerging  about  1903 
with  an  A.B.  degree.  He  had  a  natural 
interest  in  sociology,  and  Harvard, 
especially  then,  was  an  excellent  place  to 
nurture  it. 

Davis  continued  his  bent  by  becoming 
from  1903  to  1905,  a  national  organizer 
of  the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  of 
America.  In  1906  he  started  a  half-dozen 
years  as  supervisor  of  the  Boston  News- 
boys' Republic  and  of  the  Boston  News- 
boys' Court  for  the  Boston  public  schools. 
For  three  years  more  he  was  director  of 
the  $50,000  campaign  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Credit  Union,  and  also  a  head 
worker  in  the  Civic  Service  House  at 
Boston.  During  the  Worid  War  he  was 
superintendent  of  employment  in  the  wel- 
fare department  of  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation  at 
Hog  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and,  when  the 
conflict  was  over,  he  served  as  a  field 
lecturer  for  the  United  Americans  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  At  intervals  in  all  this 
activity,  he  wrote  and  edited  books  and 
magazine  articles  dealing  with  social 
problems,  all  creditably  done.  Knowing 
these  facts,  one  would  say  that  Philip 
Davis  might  be  a  brilliant  acquisition  for 
the  non-theatrical  field  and,  without  a 
doubt,  he  has  left  a  useful  impress. 

He  did  not  come  into  pictures  all  at 
once.  But  surely  he  must  have  thought 
about  them  at  an  early  date,  for  tlie 
social  worker,  above  all,  is  one  to  ponder 
on  any  mfluence  which  affects  life  so 
profoundly.  Davis's  lecture  work,  too, 
must  have  brought  him  into  contact  with 
films.  Then,  also,  he  knew  the  Fosters. 
In  all  events,  at  the  close  of  the  ^Yar  he 
became  New  England  representative  of 
Community  Pictures.  When  Community 
faded,  he  sought  other  sources  of  supply 
for  his  remaining  customers ;  and  present- 
ly he  became  agent  over  the  same  terri- 
tory for  the  Pathe  non-theatrical  depart- 
ment. 

He  then  ventured  to  make  non-theatri- 
cal productions  on  his  own  account. 
Among  these  may  be  named:  "Jack 
Spruce ;  or.  Life  in  the  Northern  Woods" ; 
"Forbidden  Waters,"  featuring  the  work 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guards;  and  "From 
Whorls  to  Cloth,"  an  industrial  of  the 
usual  pattern.  Along  about  1924  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  industrial  films 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Po.sf. 
Three  one-reelers  were  produced:  "Your 
Hat  and  Mine,"  a  tour  of  the  hat  in- 
dustry; "Harvesters  of  the  Deep,"  pre- 
senting the  work  of  the  Gloucester  fisher- 
men;  and   "The   New   England   Home," 


With  studio  activities  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  Hollywood, 
and  customers  at  points  between, 
Norman  Wilding's  experience  as  a 
traveling  salesman  serves  him  well. 

describing  the  manufacture  of  asphalt 
shingles.  But,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
all  of  the  editors  apparently  did  not  un- 
derstand that  their  newspaper  was  to  be 
used  as  a  sort  of  stalking-horse  for  in- 
dustrial payments  to  Davis.  When  the 
situation  became  really  clear,  they  re- 
pudiated the  scheme,  much  to  Davis's 
discomfiture. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  was  basically 
sound — to  produce  films  on  the  industries 
of  New  England,  sponsored  by  a  leading 
New  England  newspaper  and  released  by 
Davis's  National  Motion  Picture  BureaU; 
of  Medford,  Massachusetts.  I  have  al- 
ready noted  that  the  Argus  Company,  in 
the  Midwest,  had  tried  a  similar  plan  in 
cooperation  with  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  The  entire  arrangement,  financed 
by  the  manufacturers  and  operated  at 
cost,  might  have  performed  an  excellent 
.social  service,  given  industrial  films  a 
foothold  in  the  area,  and  shown  a  real 
profit  ultimately  to  all  concerned.  And. 
despite  the  setback,  Davis  was  not 
through.  We  will  hear  more  of  him  50on 
again,  with  still  another  excellent   idea. 


Next  Month 

Completing  the  round  of  Chi- 
cago's non-theatrical  commer- 
cial producers,  the  survey  con- 
tinues westward  by  the  northern 
route  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Kansas  City,  headed  for 
the  Pacific  Coast.  After  that 
comes  a  return  eastward  by 
the  southern  route,  with  more 
stops  along  the  way.  And  still 
this  previously  untold  history  is 
only  just  begun.  The  entire 
story  is  available  exclusively  to 
regular  readers  of  Educational 
Screen.     Subscribe  now. 
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Wilding 

Along  with  this  example  of  the  man 
who  came  from  the  level  midland  area 
to  New  England's  rugged  hills,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  examine  the  case  of  another 
non-theatrical  pioneer  who  went  from 
New  England  to  the  Lakes.  This  adven- 
turous soul  was  Norman  E.  Wilding, 
salesman  on  the  road  for  a  lighting  fix- 
ture concern  in  Connecticut. 

I   did   not   know   Wilding  then,   but    I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  as  successful 
in  that  line  as  anyone  could  have   been 
in  similar  circumstances.  Chipper,  world- 
ly-wise, ready  with  the  latest  story  from 
the  road,  rapid-fire  in  speech — and  think- 
ing of  business  advantage  every  minute 
of    every    waking    hour — he    must    have 
been   popular   with   customers   and   other 
members  of  his  traveling  fraternity.  The 
reason  for  his  giving  up  that  line  I  can 
only  suppose  to  have  been  that  he  tired 
of  it,  and  longed,  like  the  energetic  soul 
he  was  and  is,  for  something  more  active. 
Anyway,  somehow  or  other  he  fell  in 
with  a  group  of  Chicago  men  who  had  a 
picture  idea.  It  was  not  an  original  idea, 
but  that  was  one  of  the  facts  which  ap- 
pealed to  Wilding  because,   having  been 
tried  before,  it  had  proved  to  a  gratifying 
extent    that    it    worked.    The    proposition 
was  to  show  propaganda  pictures — indus- 
trials, chiefly — in  the  theatres.  To  carry 
it  out  the  backers  had  formed  a  concern 
called  the  Commonwealth  Film  Company. 
They  had  no  pictures  yet,  but  they'd  find 
those  as  soon  as  they  had  the  distribution 
arranged.   In   fact,   there  were  plenty  of 
such  films  already  made,  spoiling  on  the 
shelves  just  because  their  owners  had  no 
worthwhile  places  to   screen  them. 

I  can  close  my  eyes  and  hear  the  rea- 
soning. In  such  cases  it  is  always  the 
same.  At  all  events,  it  sounded  right 
enough  to  young  Wilding  and,  altliough 
he  had  no  particular  theatrical  connec- 
tions then,  he  undertook  to  organize  a 
large  portion  of  such  needed  distribution 
in  a  territory  with  which  he  was  particu- 
larly well  acquainted — Michigan.  With 
characteristic  push,  he  promptly  accom- 
plished his  part  of  the  bargain.  Then  he 
discovered  that  the  required  films  were 
not  as  readily  obtainable  as  they  had 
seemed  to  be.  Possibly  those  New  Eng- 
land customers,  with  factory  pictures 
spoiling  on  their  shelves,  had  taken  the 
human  point  of  view  that  they  would  not 
now  send  good  money  after  bad,  for  they, 
of  course,  were  the  ones  expected  to  pay 
for  the  service. 

Wilding  waited  and  waited,  and  still  the 
promised  pictures  did  not  arrive.  All  the 
while  his  active  mind  was  busy  with  the 
pros  and  cons.  In  his  general  line  of 
salesmanship,  signed  contracts  were  de- 
finitely valuable  properties.  These  in  his 
possession  were  depreciating  with  time 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  unmoved 
factory  pictures.  Why  not,  he  reflected, 
turn  them  to  his  own  account?  So  he 
abandoned  Commonwealth  to  its  seem- 
ingly undependable  devices  and  decided 
that,  if  the  films  were  not  otherwise  to  be 
had,  he  would  produce  them  himself. 
Which  was  the  start  of  the  Norman  E. 
Wilding  Enterprises  of  Detroit. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Techniques  and  Materials 

Visual  Aids  in  a  Social  Studies  Unit — 
Lois  Lowe,  Kindergarten  Teacher, 
North  Bend — Xebrasica  Educational 
Journal,  18:337  December,  1939 

An  interesting  nnit  of  work  around 
the  home  and  family  was  developed  as 
follows :  Colored  pictures  of  different 
rooms  of  a  house  attractively  furnished, 
and  pictures  of  members  of  the  family 
engaged  in  various  activities  around  the 
home  were  placed  around  the  room.  Tlie 
children  decided  to  build  a  house  in  the 
classroom.  The  kinder-screen  was  re- 
built and  repainted,  placed  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  some  furniture  arranged 
in  it.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  chil- 
dren felt  the  need,  additions  were  made 
to  the  screen,  such  as  a  roof,  wallpaper, 
partitions,  curtains,  a  porch,  window 
boxes,  and  a  mail  box. 

A  film  of  "Noontime  at  the  Nursery 
School'  was  shown  and  the  children  be- 
came interested  in  cooking  real  food. 
The  teacher  chose  a  tea  party  which  was 
part  of  the  scene  in  an  operetta  written 
by  her.  Other  activities  in  which  the 
children  engaged  were  the  building  of 
furniture,  art  work,  rhythmic  activities, 
dramatizations,   and  the  like. 

Techniques    of    Visual-Sensory    Aids — • 

Bulletin    509,     Department    of    Public 

Instruction,     Harrisburg,     Penn. — 1939. 

62p. 

This    is    a    printed    edition    of    the 

mimeographed  course  of  study  distributed 

in  1935  to  instructors  in  visual  education 

after  the    regulation   was   made   that   all 

teachers    were    required   to   take   such   a 

course  for  certification.     Little  has  been 

changed  in  the  content  of  the  course  as 

it  now  stands. 

The  Teacher  in  the  Visualization 
Movement — Mary  .Ann  Dale,  Instruc- 
tor and  Chairman,  Visual  Instruction 
Committee,  Kearney — Nebraska  Edu- 
cational Journal,  19 :332  December, 
1939 

Visualization  is  a  commonplace  maid- 
of-all-work  and  has  been  a  servant  of  the 
resourceful  teacher  of  all  times;  but 
what  a  "glamor-girl"  she  is  now !  Em- 
bodied in  an  array  of  lanterns  and  sound 
projection  equipment,  she  bears  little 
resemblance  to  her  ancestors.  Before  the 
potentialities  of  these  new  media  can 
become  realities,  however,  teachers  must 
become  aware  of  their  unique  function 
in  promoting  effective  practices  in  visual 
instruction.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  ma- 
chines and  labor-saving  devices.  The 
whole  thing  is,  rather,  what  teaching  in 
any  guise  must  ever  be — a  personal  mat- 
ter between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil, 
aided  by  the  intelligent  usage  of  selected, 
purposeful  materials.  The  teacher  must 
still    emerge     above    her    equipment     as 


Visual  Aid  No.  1  if  anything  important 
is  to  come  of  it.  If  anything  can  defeat 
the  dreams  of  leaders  and  workers  in 
this  field,  it  will  be  the  class  room 
teacher ;  and  if  visual  instruction  is  ever 
to  become  the  dynamic  force  within  the 
schools  that  it  is  outside  its  precincts, 
it  will  be  because  the  classroom  teacher 
brought  it  about. 

Assuming  then  that  the  teacher  is  the 
medium  between  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  a  new  idea,  what  specific  things 
can  she  do?  In  visual  instruction  what 
will  her  function  be? 

1.  She  can  set  herself  the  task  of  sub- 
stituting actual  experience  for  the 
customary  discussion  of  it.  Instead 
of  'constructing  strange  surfacfe 
features  on  a  sand  table,  she  will 
study  the  works  of  nature  in  their 
native  setting  in  connection  with 
her  geography  work.  She  will  not 
talk  about  the  history  of  the  com- 
munity when  the  marks  of  history 
lie  all    about   her   unvlsited. 

2.  She  will  see  in  such  ancient  visual 
aids  as  the  blackboard,  a  medium 
for  child  expression ;  in  a  map  the 
picture  of  a  people's  resources ;  in 
the  museum  a  changing  mode  of 
expression. 

3.  If  the  older  and  less  glamorous  aids 
are  used  well,  then  the  more  ex- 
pensive equipment  and  tools  will  be 
safe  in  the  teacher's  hands. 

4.  Courses  for  the  home  training  of 
teachers  are  needed,  much  as  was 
done  in  the  practice  of  penmanship 
in  years  gone  by. 

To  the  teacher  who  must  tackle  the 
problems  of  establishing  her  own  meth- 
ods as  best  she  can,  the  following  simple 
principles  are  recommended :  1 )  Invest 
no  school  time,  money  or  teaching  effort 
in  the  use  of  materials  which  do  not 
serve  a  purpose  that  is  plain  to  pupil  and 
teacher  alike;  2)  Make  the  film  showing 
or  the  visual  experience  an  aid  to  learn- 
ing and  not  an  end  in  itself;  3)  Make 
the  visual  activity  a  "springboard"  to 
project  pupil  interest  into  further  study. 

Using  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Physics 

— Dr.    G.   A.   VanLear,   University   of 
Oklahoma — Proceedings  of  Conference 
on    Visual    Education,    University    of 
Oklahoma,  July,   1959 
Lantern   slides    have    been    found   of 
great    value    in    physics,    to    supplement 
laboratory    experiments    and    blackboard 
drawings.    A   home-made   cabinet   in   the 
room  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  lantern 
at  a    moment's    notice.    Short-range  pro- 
jectors are  recommended  to  give  a  larger 
image,  and  the  room  need  not  be  totally 
dark.     With  the  help  of  NYA  students, 
photographic     slides     have     been     made. 
Films    are    also   used   effectively   in   the 
teaching  of  physics. 


Motion    Pictures   in   Education— D.    L. 

Kruzner,  Fife  Schooh—lVashington 
Educational  Journal,  19:15  October, 
1939 
Description  of  the  service  which  mo- 
tion pictures  render  to  the  curriculum 
from  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school.  A  film  on  the  life  of  the  German 
people  helped  to  acquaint  the  boys  and 
girls  with  the  common  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  those  people,  thereby  offsetting 
somewhat  any  hatred  which  current  hap- 
penings might  inject.  Of  the  films  used 
in  the  schools  of  this  system,  25%  deal 
with  science;  20%  with  geography  and 
travel ;  20%  with  commerce  and  industry  ; 
10%  with  history ;  and  25%  with  social 
studies,  health  and  other  subjects.  A 
continuing  program  of  evaluation  is 
helping  to  eliminate  from  use  those  films 
which  are  unsuitable.  The  cost  of  this 
film  program  does  not  exceed  $150,  which 
includes  rental  and  postage.  Free  films 
are   used  quite  extenstively. 

Administration  of  Visual  Aids 

Rural  School  Progress  in  Oklahoma — 

Panel  Discussion  —  Proceedings  of 
Conference  on  Visual  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  July,  1939 

a)  B.  D.  Gambel,  Superintendent, 
Blaine  County. 

In  Blaine  County,  the  teachers  and 
the  superintendent  made  a  study  of  unit 
planning.  They  listed  suitable  reference 
books  for  the  various  units,  and  then 
proceeded  to  find  appropriate  films.  One 
of  the  difficulties  involved  was  the  lack 
of  electricity;  another  was  lack  of  dark- 
ening facilities ;  and  the  inadequate  library 
materials.  A  generator  was  set  up  in  a 
car  to  operate  the  projector,  and  the 
films  were  used.  The  films  are  used  to 
supplement  readings  in  social  science. 
Silent  films  are  accompanied  by  teacher 
comments,  and  it  is  planned  to  use  them 
with  a  microphone.  It  is  found  that  the 
films  are  of  great  interest  to  the  children, 
and  also  help  to  educate  the  teachers. 

b)  Jim  Ragland,  Hughes  County 
Also  with  the  aid  of  a  generator,  sound 

films  have  been  introduced  to  schools  with- 
out electricity.  Parents  have  become  in- 
terested in  the  educational  program 
through  invitations  to  film  showings.  An 
effective  means  of  teacher  education  has 
been  used  with  school-made  films,  where- 
in the  practices  of  other  teachers  were 
pointed  out.  For  example,  clean-up  day 
and  the  results  in  the  appearance  of  the 
school  and  the  grounds.  The  advent  of 
electricity  through  the  program  of  the 
REA  holds  much  promise  for  the  use  of 
films. 

c)  Cleddie  Vanderveer,  teacher  of  gen- 
eral  science.   Mountain   Park : 

In  the  textbook  on  United  States  His- 
tory, there  is  a  poem  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke,   "America   for   Me."   The  children 
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did  not  seem  interested  in  memorizing 
the  poem,  which  was  an  important  part 
in  the  appreciation  of  their  history  study. 
The  class  was  divided  into  groups  of  3, 
and  each  was  held  responsible  for  part 
of  the  poem.  They  were  to  bring  in  pic- 
tures describing  the  scene.  A  search 
through  National  Geographic  Magazines 
and  others  resulted  in  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures, from  which  a  selection  was  made 
and  photographic  slides  prepared.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  method  for  instilling 
an  emotional  reaction  to  the  poem  was 
demonstrated  by  a  showing  of  the  slides 
while  the  poem  was  read  aloud. 

d)  Harvey  C.  Hansen,  visiting  teacher 
of  visual  education. 

In  the  course  of  his  visits  to  schools, 
the  speaker  saw  evidences  of  many  crea- 
tive and  varied  ways  in  which  teachers 
are  vitalizing  their  work  by  visual  aids. 
In  many  schools  the  film  showing  of  the 
visitor  was  the  first  such  experience. 

e)  Lowell  C.  Brown,  Director  of  ex- 
tension classes,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Work  in  visual  instruction  has  been  of- 
fered in  about  36  centers  in  the  state, 
most  of  which  were  made  up  of  rural 
and  semi-rural  areas.  Some  of  the  meth- 
ods used  by  the  instructors  were : 

1.  After  a  discussion  on  the  technique 
of  school  journeys,  the  instructor 
would  take  his  group  out  and  make 
an  actual  excursion. 

2.  Several  instructors  were  carrying 
out  a  curriculum  revision  program, 
along  with  visual  aids  classes  and 
in  these  groups  as  each  unit  of 
work  was  arranged,  visual  aids  were 
classified  and  set  up  for  each  unit. 

3.  Another  method  used  was  to  actu- 
ally carry  on  experiments  in  the 
classrooms  of  the  teadhers  with 
various  visual  aids.  These  experi- 
ments were  planned  in  the  group 
sessions  and  the  results  were  re- 
ported back. 

Rural  teachers  are  particularly  urged 
to  experiment  in  the  use  of  materials 
other  than  films.  Visual  aids  are  a  god- 
send to  rural  teachers.  Rural  children 
more  than  any  other  group  lack  that 
necessary  experience — the  building  of 
knowledge.  Many  of  them  have  never 
been  out  of  their  own  county. 

Selecting  a  Projector  —  Nation's  Schools, 
24:31  December,  1939 

Six  points  to  be  considered  before 
purchasing  projection  equipment,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  State  Visual  Instruction 
Exchange  of  Ohio : 

1.  Write  to  the  leading  manufacturers 
for  information  and  arrange  dem- 
onstrations. 

2.  All  demonstrations  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  held  the  same  day. 

3.  Use  the  same  screen  for  all  demon- 
strations. 

4.  Use  the  same  trial  film,  either  silent 
or  sound,  for  all  makes  of  machines. 

5.  Require  all  agents  to  make  their 
first  demonstration  in  the  presence 
of  one  another.  This  will  ensure 
against  sales  tricks. 

6.  Use  the  same  room  and  the  same 
number  of  people  in  it  for  sound 
projector   demonstrations. 


Organizing     for    Visual    Education    — 

Weldon  Brown,  Roosevelt  Junior  High 
School,  Oklahoma  City.  Proceedings  of 
Conference  on  Visual  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  July,  1939 
The  program  of  the  Roosevelt  Junior 
High  School  is  practically  impossible  of 
achievement  in  many  of  the  programs 
previously  described.  The  35mni.  pro- 
jector is  used  for  entertainment  only. 
During  the  noon  hour  pupils  are  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  auditorium  to  see 
brief  film  showings.  The  16mm.  projector 
is  used  strictly  for  educational  purposes. 
The  instructor  in  charge  has  a  group  of 
students  who  operate  the  machine  dur- 
ing their  study  periods.  There  are  seven 
student  operators,  part  of  whom  are  girls. 
Films  are  ordered  well  in  advance,  by 
the  teacher  in  charge,  at  the  request  of 
the  teacher  and  department  heads.  Most 
films  are  used  for  review.  A  charge  of 
50c  a  semester  is  made  to  all  students 
for  the  use  of  textbooks  and  reference 
materials.  The  total  cost  per  student  for 
294  reels  of  films  was  12c.  When  the 
film  arrives  at  the  school,  it  is  used 
about  four  times.  Filmslides  and  film- 
strips  are  also  used  in  the  school. 

School-Made  Visual  Aids 

Pupil-Made      Lantern     Slides     in     the 
Social     Studies — Leland     S.     March, 
Melrose,       Mass. — Social       Education, 
3:609-11,  December,  1939 
An  interesting  technique  for  vitaliz- 
ing  American   history    has   been   worked 
out  through  the  use  of  hand-made  slides 
depicting    cartoons    on    pertinent    topics. 
Procedure :      1.  Make  clear  to  the  class 
that    they   are   not    merely    copying    pic- 
tures  from   textbooks,   but   creating   ori- 
ginal  cartoons    telling   the   story   of   the 
unit  they  are  studying. 

2.  Present  a  brief  overview  of  the 
unit,  to  give  ideas  for  illustrative  work, 
but  do  not  draw  any  cartoons  for  them 

3.  Now  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  unit  and  select  the  titles  of,  let  us 
say,  ten  topics  to  be  cartooned.  Suggest 
the  first  topic  to  the  class  and  call  for 
suggestions  on  how  to  express  it  in  a 
cartoon.  Draw  on  the  board  a  rough 
sketch  (stick  figures),  of  the  best  ones. 
The  class  is  now  ready  to  draw  their  own 
cartoons,  on  an  area  no  larger  than 
3-2^  inches.  Students  may  work  in- 
dividually or  in  groups. 

4.  Go  through  the  entire  list  of  topics 
in  the  same  way,  and  then  collect  the 
finished  cartoons.  There  may  be  many 
cartoons,  of  maps,  graphs,  charts,  or 
human  figures  for  each  of  the  topics. 

5.  Select  the  cartoons  to  be  placed  on 
slides,  using  student  committees  to  help 
make  the  choice. 

6.  Make  the  slides,  of  plain  glass, 
cellophane,  silhouette,  combined  mater- 
ials, or  etched  glass. 

Helpful  instructions  for  making  hand- 
made slides  are  then  given. 
Using  the  slides  in  class,  a)  Lecture 
method,  wherein  the  students  prepare  an 
oral  discussion  based  on  the  slides :  b) 
Discussion  method,  using  the  slide  for 
airing  many  sides  of  the  question ;  c) 
'talkie  stills,'  in  which  students  act  as 
figures  appearing  on  the  slide;  d)  Drama- 
tization,   using    the    slide    as    model    for 


staging  a  short  scene;  and  e)  Explanation 
I)y    the    pupil    who   drew    the    cartoon. 

To  supplement  the  use  of  cartoons 
shown  on  slides,  there  is  much  value  in 
using  photographic  slides,  snapshots,  and 
films.  Type  and  sources  of  materials  for 
slide-making    given. 

Use  Lantern  Slides:  A  Home-Made 
Lantern  Slide  Was  the  Answer  — 
Clifford  E.  Boswell,  Instructor  of 
metal,  Taft  Union  High  School  and 
Junior  College — Sierra  Educational 
News.  35 :34  December,  1939 

A  detailed  description  of  the  making 
of  slides,  with  hints  about  appropriate, 
inexpensive  materials  and   techniques. 

Source   Materials 

Utilizing  Local  and  Regional  Resources 
for    Visual    Education — Sam    B.    Zis- 
man„    Te.xas    A.    and    M.    College — • 
Proceedings   of   Conference   on    Visual 
Education,    University    of    Oklahoma, 
Extension     Division,      Norman,     July, 
1939 
Two  important  trends  in  the  curricu- 
lum today  make  it  important  that  the  im- 
mediate   environment    and    the    regional 
environment  be  used  for  educational  re- 
sources.  These    are   the   growth   of   gen- 
eral education  and  the  development  of  the 
community  school. 

The  use  of  the  school  journey  in  edu- 
cation involves  three  important  steps : 
Survey,  the  plan,  and  action.  Some  of  the 
ways  in  which  useful  action  was  taken 
after  a  survey  had  been  made  of  the 
community  are  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing school  situations : 

In  a  large  city  in  Colorado  all  of  the 
high  schools  collaborated  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  parks  and  recreational 
facilities.  They  mapped  these  areas  and 
compared  this  map  with  another  showing 
the  frequency  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
.'\s  might  be  expected,  they  found  the 
greatest  delinquency  where  no  play- 
grounds were  available.  This  interested 
not  only  the  students  but  the  women's 
clubs  who  questioned  the  park  commis- 
sioner and  received  his  promise  that  play 
grounds  would  be  provided  where  the 
high  school  survey  indicated  they  were 
needed. 

In  a  neighboring  town  in  a  rural  area 
a  high  school  has  carried  on  some  13 
surveys  of  the  local  community,  over  a 
third  of  which  were  asked  for  by  the 
community  itself.  In  one  of  these  sur- 
veys on  bicycle  traffic,  the  result  was  a 
change  in  traffic  to  afford  maximum  pro- 
tection at  the  dangerous  intersections  re- 
vealed by  the  survey. 

In  a  city  in  California,  students  under- 
took investigatiton  of  provisions  for 
busses  to  and  from  school,  and  their 
finding  resulted  in  the  addition  of  a  new 
bus  route  to  aid  students  from  out-lying 
district.  Eventually  the  bus  route  proved 
to  be  of  more  general  value.  Again  in 
California,  school  children  have  assisted 
in  making  surveys  of  county  roads  and 
county  traffic  and  their  findings  were 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of  the  county 
and  highway  plan. 

In  Michigan,  the  members  of  a  class 
in  a  small  city  were  studying  local  gov- 

{Concluded  on  page  29) 
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PROGRAM 

Department   of  Visual   Instruction 
National  Education  Association 

The  Marquette  Room,  Marquette  Hotel 
St.    Louis,    February    27    and    28,    1940 

All  sessions  7vi[!  brgii'  promptly  on  the  hour  specified. 
Tuesday,  February  27 
9 :00  Opening  Remarks  by  the  President 
9:15  Problems  in    the  Production   of  Educational 
Motion  Pictures — W.  H.  Maddock,  Teaching 
Films  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
9:55  The   Tca-cliing   Film   as   a   Classroom  Aid — 
Mrs.  Alma  B.  Rogers,  Director  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation, St.  Louis  County  Schools 
10:35  Producing  the  Educational  Sound  Film — V.  C. 

Arnspiger,  Erpi  Classroom  Films  Inc. 
11:15  Hozi.'  to  Use  the  Sound  Film  in  the  Classroom 
— Miss  Ruth  Livermon,   Principal,  Meadow- 
brook  School,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
12:15  Luncheon  Meetings 

Local  Production  of  Motion  Pictures  to  Sup- 
plement Professional  Production — William 
F.  Kruse,  Bell  and  Howell 
Progress  Report  on  the  Department  of  Visual 
Instruction  Yearbook — F.  Dean  McClusky, 
Director,  Scarborough  School,  Scarborough- 
on-Hudson 
2:00  Panel   Discussion:    Where  Are  We  Headed 
in  P'isual  Instruction 

Edgar  Dale,   Ohio  State  University.  Discus- 
sion Leader 
Mrs.  Camilla  Best,  Director  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion, New  Orleans 
Miss  Ella  C.   Clark,   State  Teachers  College, 

Winona,  Minnesota 
Godfrey  M.  Elliott.  Public  Schools,  Oakvale, 

West  Virginia 
William  G.    Hart.    Director  of   Visual   Edu- 
cation, Dearborn,  Michigan 
Charles  F.  Hoban,  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  Gayle  Starnes,  University  of  Kentucky 

Wednesday,  February  28 
9:15  Standards  in  Visual  Instruction 

The  Cost  of  Visual  Instruction — William  M. 
Gregory,  Educational  Museum.  Cleveland 
Public  Schools 

Classroom  Facilities — S.  B.  Zisman,  Professor 
of  Architecture.  Agriculture  and  Mechani- 
cal College  of  Texas 

Materials  of  Instruction — Herbert  Jensen, 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota 


Teacher  Training — C.  D.  Jayne.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Stevens  Point.  Wisconsin    ' 

12:15  Luncheon  Meeting: 

The  Status  and  Future  of  School-Made  Public 
Relations    Films — William    G.    Hart    and 
-    -     Godfrey  Elliott 

2:00  Directing  the  Visual  Instruction  Program 

The  Statewide  Program — J.  W.  Brouillette, 
Louisiana,  State  Dej^artment  of  Education 

The  City  Program — Alex  Jardine,  Director 
of  Visual  Instruction,  Evansville,  Indiana 

The  Individual  School  Program — R.  B. 
Woodworth,  Principal  Roosevelt  Junior 
High  School,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


Visual  Education  Program  for  Louisiana 

In  an  address  given  at  the  Louisiana  State  Teach- 
ers meeting,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brouillette,  Director  of 
Audio-Visual  Education,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation stated  that,  in  keeping  with  the  general  pro- 
gram for  the  improvement  of  instruction,  a  serious 
efifort  has  been  made  to  bring  into  classroom  use 
visual  aids  of  all  types.  During  1936-37,  a  State- 
wide program  in  the  use  of  visual  aids  was  or- 
ganized, and  a  special  committee,  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  every  school  system  in  the  State,  ap- 
pointed. During  the  summers  of  1937-38-39,  classes 
in  the  use  of  visual  aids  were  organized  in  the  State 
University  and  other  teacher-training  institutions 
in  Louisiana.  Many  schools  throughout  the  State 
have  been  equipped  with  projectors  and  other  equip- 
ment for  visual  education. 

The  Louisiana  State  University,  through  the  Gen- 
eral Extension  Division,  has  for  several  years  made 
library  films,  slides,  and  other  material  available 
to  the  schools  of  the  State.  In  October,  1939,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  made  a  modest  appropria- 
tion in  order  to  establish  visual  education  libraries 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana ;  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, Natchitoches,  Louisiana ;  Louisiana  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  Ruston,  Louisiana ;  Southeastern  Col- 
lege, Hammond,  Louisiana ;  Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana Institute,  Lafayette,  Louisiana ;  and  at  South- 
ern University,  a  college  for  negroes.  A  committee 
is  now  at  work  developing  plans  so  that  the  visual 
education  libraries  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
schools  effectively. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  Louisiana  include  traning  in  the 
use  of  visual  aids  as  part  of  their  teacher-training 
courses.  The  institutions  in  which  the  visual  edu- 
cation libraries  are  located  will  also  serve  as  demon- 
stration centers  for  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  regions  served.  Camilla  Best. 
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New  Accessions  to  the  National  Archives 

Every  educator  in  America  interested  in  seeing  the 
story  of  our  times  told  in  motion  picture  film  should 
be  interested  in  the  progress  now  being  made  by  the 
National  Archives  in  acquiring  footage  for  preservation 
and  for  the  use  of  students  of  research. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939  The  National 
Archives  added  1,175,978  feet  of  motion  picture  film 
to  its  collection.  This  film  was  obtained  from  16  dif- 
ferent Government  agencies  and  nine  private  sources. 
Government  contributions  totalled  952  units,  which  in- 
cluded a  story  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  from  the 
Treasury;  a  syphilis  control  film  from  Public  Health 
Service;  "Last  Rites  of  the  Maine"  from  the  War 
Department ;  convoy  of  President  Wilson  to  France, 
victory  celebration  of  U.  S.  soldiers  with  the  Allies 
in  London  and  Paris,  second  inauguration  of  President 
Wilson,  Navy  relief  expedition  of  1923,  surrender  of 
German  U-boat,  and  other  films  all  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment; early  construction  scenes  of  Grand  Coulee 
from  Interior;  construction  work  on  the  new  depart- 
mental building  from  the  Post  Office  Department ;  film 
recording  cabinet  fire  test  from  The  National  Archives ; 
film  on  the  aerial  flights  of  Col.  Lindbergh. 

Private  sources  contributed  671  units,  including 
polar  explorations  of  the  Byrd  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
expeditions  from  Admiral  Byrd;  Lincoln  Ellsworth's 
Antarctic  expedition,  scenes  of  Hawaii,  Mt.  Katmai, 
and  ruins  of  American  Indian  villages  from  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society ;  "The  New  York  Hat"  from 
Mary  Pickford ;  army  activities  during  the  World  War 
from  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  numerous  news- 
reel  scenes  of  the  past  year  from  the  various  motion 
picture  companies. 

Many  other  accessions  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  in  addition  to  those  indicated  above.  The 
National  Archives  does  not  distribute  film  and  none 
of  its  accessions  is  available  for  shipment  to  borrowers 
at  the  present  time.  Screenings  of  this  material  are 
made  at  The  National  Archives  auditorium  for  ac- 
credited scholars,  officials  and  others  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  Division  of  Reference  of  The  National 
Archives. 

Federal  Housing  Revamps  Film  Policy 

While  the  Federal  Housing  Administration's  film 
program  has  never  been  focussed  primarily  on  the 
school  or  institutional  outlets,  educators  may  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  of  a  new  policy  which  is  being  adopted 
by  the  FHA.  The  films  were  produced  primarily  to 
encourage  an  interest  in  housing  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

In  1940  the  FHA  will  shift  its  emphasis  from  one  of 
direct  production  on  its  own  part   and  under  its  im- 
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Assistant  Director,  U.  S.  Film  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

mediate  sponsorship  to  one  of  encouraging  production 
by  finance,  building  and  allied  industries.  This  means 
that  the  FHA  will  encourage  private  agencies  to  handle 
certain  phases  of  the  housing  program  through  private 
production  which  will  be  designed  to  have  public  in- 
terest. The  FHA  expects  to  lend  encouragement  and 
cooperation  to  private  and  institutional  ventures  which 
may  be  designed  to  stimulate  interest  and  support  of 
the  housing  program. 

"The  City"  and  "Land  of  Liberty" 
Not  Government  Films 

Government  Departments  have  been  receiving  nu- 
merous inquiries  about  the  two  films  "The  City"  and 
"Land  of  Liberty",  neither  of  which  is  a  Government 
film. 

"The  City"  was  made  by  Civic  Films,  Inc..  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
with  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  use 
in  the  Science  and  Education  building  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair.  The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  and  is  now  being  given  a  commercial  release  by 
World  Pictures  Corporation,  729  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York.  The  film  will  probably  be  released  educa- 
tionally after  it  has  had  a  commercial  run.  Please  do 
not  write  to  any  Government  agency  for  this  film. 

"Land  of  Liberty"  was  the  motion  picture  industry's 
contribution  to  the  World's  Fair.  This  film  is  a  com- 
posite of  numerous  films  made  by  Hollywood  into  a 
pictorial  cavalcade  of  American  history.  The  film  was 
produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  America  (Hays  Office) 
28  West  44th  Street,  New  York.  It  was  made  pri- 
marily for  the  two  World's  Fairs  and  has  not  been 
made  available  for  educational  release.  Whether  it  will 
or  not  can  be  determined  by  the  Hays  office.  Do  not 
write  to  any  Government  department  for  this  film. 

No  8  mm  Government  Films 

A  number  of  Federal  film  agencies  have  been  re- 
ceiving requests  for  8mm  educational  films  for  school 
and  educational  group  use.  The  Federal  Government 
has  no  Sunn  films.  According  to  the  inquiries  received, 
a  number  of  persons  have  purchased  8mm  projectors 
because  it  is  cheaper  and  have  expected  to  be  able  to 
obtain  8mm  prints  from  the  Government.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  educators  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
projection  equipment  should  be  certain  that  they  will 
be  able  to  service  that  projector  with  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  films.  All  Federal  agencies  have  films  in  16mm 
prints,  and  hence  schools  should  be  encouraged  to 
acquire  a  16mm  rather  than  an  8nim  machine.  The 
8mm  film  is  designed  primarily  for  home  movie  making. 
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AN  RCA  VICTROLA  DESIGNED 
EXPRESSLY  FOR  SCHOOLS! 
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llERE'S  the  RCA  Victrola  for  your 
schoolroom  or  auditorium!  It's  not 
an  ordinary  Victrola.  It's  an  instru- 
ment designed  for  school  use.  An  in- 
strument that  RCA  Victor  engineers 
have  created  in  response  to  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  school  principals, 
supervisors  and  teachers! 

It  has  the  volume  you  need  for  a 
large  classroom  or  average  audito- 
rium—  amplifier  provides  10  watts 
output.  It's  amazingly  simple  to  op- 
erate— for  it  has  a  newly  developed 
automatic  on-and-off  switch  which 
starts  the  turntable  when  the  tone 
arm  is  moved  toward  the  record.  And 
its  price  is  easily  within  the  scope  of 
even  the  most  modest  school  budget. 

Study  this  RCAVictrola's  features. 
Visit  your  RCA  Victor  dealer  for  a 
demonstration.  Notice  the  warmth, 
the  true  fidelity  of  reproduction  it 
provides.  You'll  say — "It's  just  what 
we  need  at  the  school ! " 

Modern  school*  stay  modem  with  RCA  Radio 
Tubes  in  their  sottnil  equipment. 


School  use  is  the  principal  use  for  which 
this  outstanding  new  instrument  has  been 
built.  Its  volume ...  its  ease  of  operation . . . 
its  fidelity  of  reproduction ...  and  its  price, 
all  meet  school  requirements. 
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The  Features  Tell  the  Story! 

RCA  Victrola  Model  R-98  illustrated  offers  you  these  features: 

Plays  10"  and  12"  records  •  Has  governed  induction  motor  with  new 
automatic  on-and-off  switch  •  Top  loading  tone  arm  and  automatic 
needle  cup  •  5-tube  amplifier — 10-watt  output  •  8"  electro-dynamic 
speaker  •  New  and  improved  pick-up  •  Handsome  walnut  cabinet 

RCA  Victor  has  many  other  fine  Victrolas — with  or  without  radio — 
which  are  especially  desirable  for  school  use.  See  them  at  your  local  RCA 
Victor  Dealer's  or  mail  the  coupon  for  a  two-color  dcscripti re  folder. 


Trademarks 

"KCA  Victor,"  ■Victrola"  Reg.  V.^. 

Pat.  Off.  by  KCA  Mf^.  Co.,  In 
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SOUND  SERVICE  FOR  SCHOOLS 

EducQtional  Department— RCA  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
A  Service  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
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SEEING 

IS  BELIEVINGI 

No  matter  what  the  subject 
taught  .  .  .  the  mind  receives 
fullest  significance,   understands 
with  greatest  clarity  —  if  the  les- 
son has  been  conveyed  by  the  eyes! 

YOU  WILL  EDUCATE   BEST 

IF  YOU  EDUCATE 

PICTORIALLY! 


FOR  ENTERTAINMENT,  NO  GREATER 
PICTURES  ARE  AVAILABLE 

SPIRIT  OF  CULVER— 

Jackie  Cooper,  Freddie  Bartholomew 
YOU  CAN'T  CHEAT  AN  HONEST  MAN— 

W.  C.  Fields,  Edgar  Bergen,  Charlie  McCarthy 
THREE  SMART  GIRLS  GROW  UP— Deanna  Durbin 
THE  FAMILY  NEXT  DOOR— 

Hugh  Herbert,  Joy  Hodges 
EASE  SIDE  OF  HEAVEN— Bing  Crosby 
THAT  CERTAIN  AGE— Deanna  Durbin 
EX-CHAMP— Victor  McLaglen 
THE  SUN  NEVER  SETS— 

Doug.  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Basil  Rathbone 
UNEXPECTED  FATHER— 

"Sandy",   Mischa  Auer,  Dennis  O'Keefe 
WHEN  TOMORROW  COMES— 

Irene  Dunne,  Charles  Boyer 
THE  MIKADO— 

Kenny  Balcer,  Jean  Colin,  Martin  Green 
(and  many  others) 


Write    to    Universal's    Non-Theatrical 

Department  for  further  information 

regarding  short  and  feature-length 

pictures,  travelogues,  cartoons 

and  other  motion  pictures. 

CATALOGUE   16 


UNIVERSAL  PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York.  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 


Visual  Aids  to  Correlate 
First  Grade  Subject 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

— how  we  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  danger — 
safety  first.  Squirrels'  enemies — our  enemies. 

5.  Make-fp  of  squirrels — complete  discussion  of  all 
information    listed. 

6.  Compare  care  of  squirrel  to  care  of  baby  birds — 
life  and  growth — connect  up  with  former  unit 
on   birds. 

7.  Who  are  squirrels'  relatives  ?  Have  you  ever 
seen  them  ? 

8.  Picture  discussion  of  Piper  and  Nutcrackers  by 
Landseer — also  other  squirrel  pictures. 

(b)  Health 

Exercise,  sleep,  play  out  of  doors,  fresh  water,  eat 
good  food,  hard  food  for  good  strong  teeth — how 
squirrel  cares  for  his  teeth  (by  eating  hard  food). 
Neatness  (squirrel  combs  his  tail  and  fur,  squirrel 
keeps  home  clean.  We  should  keep  our  homes,  cup- 
boards  and   rooms   clean). 

(c)  Safety 

Dangers  to  squirrel  and  children. 

(d)  Numbers 

Counting  squirrels. 

Carfare  for  excursion — money  to  buy  peanuts. 

(e)  Art  and  Handwork 

Making  a  feeding  shelf  for  the  squirrel. 

Making  large  pictures  depicting  the  life  of  the 
squirrel. 

Making  lantern   slides. 

A  lantern  slide  is  projected  on  the  board  and  chil- 
dren draw  around  the  image. 

Modeling  a  clay  squirrel. 

The  making  of  individual  squirrel  book — the  chil- 
dren's own  movie  of  the  squirrel. 

V.  Creative  Expression 

Creative  e.xpression  in  poems,  songs,  rhythms,  and  stories. 

Making  a  frieze. 

Making  a  cylinder  of  cardboard  with  a  hole  in  it  to  rep- 
resent a  tree — a  nest  of  dry  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tree — clay  squirrels  and  nuts  in  the  nest. 

VI.  Integration  -with  other  Visual  Aids 

Stereopticon  slides  both  ready-made  and  home-made. 
Stereoscopes — pictures    of    the   squirrel    and   the   squirrel's 

relatives. 
A  stuffed  squirrel  brought  to  school. 
Picture  books. 
Magazine  books. 
Magazine   pictures. 

National  Geographic  and  Nature  magazines. 
Exhibits  of  art  and  handwork  results. 
Excursions  to  the  park  to  feed  the  squirrels  and  to  the  zoo. 

Information  gleaned  from  pictures,  stories,  discus- 
sions, and  films. — Appearance  of  squirrels:  Legs  are 
short  because  he  is  a  climber  and  a  good  jumper. 
Slender  toes,  with  sharp  claws  curved  at  tip.  4  toes  on 
front,  5  on  back.  Uses  his  front  paws  as  hands.  Can 
open  nuts  with  his  teeth,  4  teeth.  Gray  Squirrels  have 
no  cheek  pouches — carry  nuts,  etc.  with  their  teeth 
but  often  fill  their  mouths  so  full  that  their  cheeks 
bulge.  That  is  the  reason  we  think  they  have  pouches. 
Have  erect  pointed  ears — good  hearing — alert  to  danger. 
Eyes  are  bright  and  large  and  can  see  in  all  directions — 
eyes  are  at  sides  of  head.  Has  a  long  tail  which  he  uses 
to  balance  when  jumping  and  to  keep  warm.  Fore  paws 
are  claws  and  are  used  as  fingers — uses  them  to  wash 
face  and  clean  fur.  When  eating  sits  on  haunches  and 
holds  nut  with  forepaws — gnaws  off  hard  shell  and 
often  peels  kernel  before  eating  it.  Squirrels  are  gnaw- 
ing animals  or  rodents — other  rodents  are  beavers,  rats, 
mice,  rabbits. 
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There   are  several   kinds   of  squirrels. 

1.  True  squirrels — (tree,  rock,  and  ground  squirrels). 
Tree  squirrels  live  in  tree  tops.  Rock  squirrels  live 
among  rocks,  under  fences,  among  roots  o£  big  trees 
(chipmunks).     Ground  squirrels  live  in  prairie  regions 

and  burrow  deeply ;  they  have  short  tails  and  large  cheek 
pouches. 

2.  Flying  squirrels  live  in  holes  in  trees,  are  active  at 
night,  have  thin  fold  of  skin  along  legs  which  allows 
them  to  take  long  gliding  leaps  from  tree  to  tree.  Tails 
help  too. 

3.  Marmots — prairie  dogs  and  woodchucks — larger  than 
squirrel.  Live  in  colonies  of  forty  to  one  thousand,  are 
sociable,  spend  most  of  time  above  ground,  if  danger 
comes  they  give  shrill  cry  of  alarm  and  go  into  burrows. 

The  gray   squirrel   is   most    graceful   and   beautiful. 

Very  clean,  can  be  tamed,  about  18  inches  long,  body 

9^4  and  tail  8^.  Upper  part  of  legs  is  gray,  on  back 

the  fur  is  brown,  tmderneatii  is  white.   In  winter  fur 

is  thick  and  long  and  very  fine.  Have  broad  bushy  flat 

tails  which  they  are  very  careful  to  keep  clean  and  dry. 

They  lick,  clean,  shake  and  fluflf  them  out  every  few 

minutes  and  comb  them  several  times  a  day.  Legs  are 

strong,  heavy  and  muscular,  especially  the   rear  ones. 

Movements — Climbs  tree  and  peeps  out  on  other  side.  Stands 

on  hind  feet  when  he  wants  to  see.  Goes  head  first  up  or 

down  a  tree.     Legs  are  spread  when  he  goes  up  or  down 

a  tree. 

Jumps  from  one  tree  to  another.  Fills  cheeks  with  nuts 
and  hides  them  for  winter.  Likes  to  run  around  all 
winter--stays  in  only  when  it  is  very  cold. 

Mother  grasps  baby  by  hind  leg  close  up  to  its  body 
when  they  are  ready  to  move  or  when  she  wants  to 
carry  it.  Then  she  lifts  him.  Baby  coils  around  her 
neck  like  a  close  fitting  fur  collar — she  can  climb  and 
jump  with  him  on  her  this  way.  Sometimes  mother 
carries  them  as  the  cats  do — by  the  neck. 

Are  frolicsome — run  through  the  tree  branches.  When 
danger  is  near  signal  to  others  with  a  chatter. 

When  burying  nut,  hops  around  hunting  a  good  place, 
then  digs  hole  about  two  inches  deep.  Pushes  nut  down, 
covers  with  dirt  and  stamps  it  down  well,  then  covers 
with  leaves  and  branches. 
Food — In  spring  they  eat  leaf  buds — pry  off  bark  with  claws 
and  eat  grubs  beneath.  Also  strip  maples  and  elms  of 
bark  and  get  sap  and  soft  white  part  between  bark  and 
wood.  In  summer  eat  berries  and  vegetables  like  straw- 
berries and  raspberries,  lettuce  and  corn.  In  winter  eat 
seeds  and  dig  up  nuts — have  keen  sense  of  smell  and 
this  helps  them  to  find  the  buried  nuts.  Drink  two  times 
a  day — usually  from  running  water — seldom  from  pond. 
In  Winter — Fur  thins  out  in  summer  but  in  winter  gets 
thick  and  warm.  When  winter  comes  they  gather  warm 
bedding,  leaves,  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  as  weather  get  colder 
they  add  more  bed  clothes.  Father  squirrel  is  not  al- 
lowed to  come  near  the  nest  or  the  babies.  Babies  arc 
hairless  and  helpless.  Eyes  are  closed,  usually  three  to 
five  days. 
Homes — Winter :  Enlarges  hollow  in  tree  by  digging  out 
soft  wood  until  it  is  large  enough  for  comfort.  Lines 
it  with  leafy  twigs  and  makes   it  soft  with  leaves,  bark 

I  and  cotton.  Uses  it  even  after  they  go  to  summer  home 

if  there  is  any  danger. 
Summer :      Is   near   winter  home — usually  in   same  tree — 
intertwine  twigs  with  leaves.  Pushes  doorway  through 
side  and  shapes  and  lines  inside  with  leaves  and  hair. 
(The   unit   is   concluded    with    a    Bibliography   of    58   titles, 
ecessarily  omitted   here,  listing  books,   reading  stories,  poems 
nd  music,  for  both  pupil  and  teacher  use). 


Erratum 

The  article  "Sound-Film  Experiment  with  Handicapped  and 
Retarded  Pupils."  which  appeared  in  our  December  issue  failed 
to  give  proper  credit  for  the  illustrations  used.  These  are  from 
the  Erpi  Classroom  Film  "The  Development  of  Transportation" 
which    was   used    in    the   experiment. 


PROTECT  YOUR 
16  mm   FILMS 


PERMANENT  PROTECTION 
with  INSTANT  SELECTION 

Film  must  be  properly  protected 
and  preserved  or  it  will  soon  be- 
come brittle,  dried  out,  full  of  dirt, 
dust,  oil  and  grime.  Keep  your 
valuable  educational  films  clean 
and  fresh  in  a  Neumade  cabinet, 
readj?  for  instant  use  at  a  mo- 
mentB  notice — today,  tomorrow  or 
next  year. 

SPECIALI.V  RESIGNED 
FOK  FILMS 

Humidified  All-Steel  Dustproof 

Tamperproof        Indexed  Fireproof 


MODEL    MM-102 

Holds  100-400  ft.  reels  com- 
pletely indexed  and  humidi- 
fied. Large  utility  space  ia 
base  for  visual  equipment. 
Doors  have  key  locks. 


MODEL  MM-55 

For  800,  1200  or  1600  ft. 
reels  ;  holds  50,  each  with  in- 
dex card  ;  humidified  ;  double 

doors   with    key   lock. 


INNOVATION 

Ideal  for  the 
growing  library 
— they  stack  like 
sectional  book- 
cases. Each  sec- 
tion complete 
cabinet  for  20 
reels ;  indexed ; 
hximidified.  Add 
units  when 
needed. 


CLEAH  FILM  MEANS  SPARKLING  PROJECTION! 


CLEAN     YOUR     FILMS 


Only  with  clean  film  can  perfect  sound  and  pictures 
result.  In  one  motor  driven  operation  your  film  is 
CLEANED.  RECONDITIONED,  POLISHED  and  RE- 
WOUND. 

NEUVATOR  MODELS 

CL-4   <400  ft.)  CL-16  (1600  ft.) 

Complete   Film   Equipment  For: — 
FILING  HANDLING  EDITING 

CLEANING  SHIPPING  STORING 

Every  visual  department  needs  a  copy  of  our  Catalog  No.  16. 

Send  for  Tours  Todayl 


WT7 


PRODUCTS 

427  WEST   42-STREET    . 


CORP. 

NEW  YORK.N.Y. 
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"P*  OR  classroom  or  auditorium, 
*■  Selectroslide,  automatic 
slide  changer,  projects  your 
35mm  natural  color  or  black- 
and-white  film  slides  up  to 
any  size.  Changes  slides  auto- 
matically by  remote  control. 
No  assistant  is  necessary. 
Error  in  projection  is  impos- 
sible. There  is  no  scratching 
^no  splicing  of  film  slides  as 
in  film  strips.  Selectroslide  is 
excellent  for  lecturing  and  for 
study    talks. 


Wrife    for    descriptive    catalogue 

SPINDLER    &    SAUPPE    rNC. 

86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco 

Branch   Office:   811   West  7th   St.,   Los  Angeles 


500WATT 
PROJECTOR 

^2§o 


LOWEST  PRICED 

500  WATT  PROJECTOR 


COMPARE   THESE    FEATURES 


#  Clear,    brilliant    projection    up    to    7V2 
feet   X    10    feet 

•  High     speed     f.     1.6     Projection     Lens 


Brilliant    illumination    to    give 
lifelike  color-film  projection,  to 
liven    up     under-exposed    film. 
High  speed  fl.6   lens;    polished 
reflector.      Automatic     cooling. 
Variable    speeds.    Projects    per- 
fectly to  5  X  7  feet.  Many 
other    important    features. 
Completely  die-cast  frame, 
handsome  brown  crackled 
finish.  The  low  price  is  as 
exciting   a  surprise  as  the 
projector  itself!  Send  Cou- 
pon for  free  booklet  today! 

%    Forced    Draft    Cooling 

#  Livens    up    under*exposed    film 

#  Projects   Still    Pictures   without   danger 
of  burning  film;  automatic  Are  protection 


threaded    adjustment   for    sharp,    quick     •   Brilliant     futl-view      pilot      light     for 


focusing 


threading;     removable    condenser 


UNIVERSAL    CAMERA    CORP. 
Dept.   P-16,   New  York  City 

!  Send  me  illustrated  booklet  which 
I  describes  the  new  UniveX  500 
I     Watt    Projector. 


Name 

City  .- State.. 

Address ._ - 
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Case  of  The  Motion  Picture  in  Speech  Training 

Under  this  caption,  tlie  24th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech,  meeting 
in  Chicago,  December  27-29,  conducted  a  sympathetic 
and  thorough  panel  inquiry  into  the  contributions  that 
the  motion  picture  and  other  audio-visual  aids  make 
to  speech  education.  The  chairman,  Orville  C.  Miller, 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  directed  the  two  sessions  with 
admirable  wit  and  vigor,  and  drew  many  practical 
suggestions  from  the  rich  experience  background  of 
the  various  members  of  his  panel.  Prominent  among 
members  of  the  large  panel  were  J.  E.  Hansen  (Presi- 
dent of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Visual  Instruction), 
William  B.  Whitaker  (Committee  on  Motion  Pictures, 
N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Secondary  Education),  V.  C. 
Arnspiger  (Erpi),  and  G.  Oscar  Russell  (Chief,  Speech 
Clinic,  Ohio  State  University). 

A  noteworthy  innovation  at  this  meeting  was 
the  direct  contact  established  between  the  august  group 
of  outside  "counsellors"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  actual 
makers  of  motion  pictures  for  speech  training  purposes 
on  the  other.  These  pictures  included  examples  of 
35mm.  sound-on-film.  16mm.  sound-on-film,  and  of 
16nim.  silent,  with  collateral  disc  recordings.  The 
first,  presented  by  Josephine  Allensworth,  of  the 
Alemphis  City  Schools,  gave  part  of  the  second  act  of 
Dear  Brutus,  made  from  the  original  Hollywood  shoot- 
ing script.  The  second,  presented  by  Mr.  Sailstad  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota's  Motion  Picture  unit,  as 
well  as  a  parallel  presentation  by  Paul  Kozelka,  of 
Rosar)^  College,  showed  the  great  need  for  a  j^hoto- 
graphic  situation  that  would  not  destroy  the  natural- 
ness of  students  as  they  were  being  photographed.  The 
third,  which  aroused  perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of 
helpful  discussion  of  practical  picttire  media  and 
methods,  was  presented  by  Vernon  A.  Utzinger,  of 
Carroll  College.  The  findings  of  the  conference  held 
that  in  this  specialized  educational  field,  the  motion 
picture  served  three  teaching  ends:  (a)  As  an  aid  to 
mass  cultivation  of  better  speech,  incidental  to  motion 
picture  appreciation  work;  (b)  As  a  direct  teaching 
medium,  giving  correct  pronunciation  and  delivery, 
recording  dialect  and  other  speech  patterns,  and  aiding 
in  the  vitalization  of  drama  teaching;  (c)  As  a  record- 
ing instrument  for  the  research  worker. 

All  three  were  extensively  discussed,  and  subse- 
quently illustrated  by  school-made  films.  The  problems 
involved  in  making  motion  picture  records,  preferably 
in  sound,  and  under  conditions  that  would  not  "choke 
up"  the  student  models,  were  probed,  and  many  answers 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  experience  of  the 
conferees.  Dr.  Russell  told  of  his  long  struggle  for 
"natural"  recordings,  orginally  with  33-1/3  r.p.m.  disc 
recorders  interlocked  first  mechanically  and  then 
electrically  with  camera  and  projector,  finally  followed 
by  sound-on-film  recording.  Mr.  Utzinger  told  of 
overcoming  artificiality  by  holding  his  classes  in  a 
brightly  skylighted  room,  with  the  camera  and  disc- 
recorder concealed  in  sound-proof  booth.    Mrs.  Aliens- 
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worth  reported  that  her  EngHsh  and  drama  students 
were  much  more  interested  in  any  story  or  play  that  had 
been  produced  as  a  motion  picture,  and  in  the  case  of 
Dear  Brutus,  she  was  able  to  have  them  make  direct 
comparison  between  literary,  dramatic  and  motion 
picture  forms  of  expressing  the  same  materials,  plus 
the  creation  by  the  class  itself,  of  the  story  in  the 
latest  of  art  forms.  The  high  value  of  the  motion 
picture,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  correct  dialog  ren- 
dition, and  possibly  of  isolating  the  incorrect,  v/as 
brought  out  in  the  discussion.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  school 
access  to  the  entire  film  in  a  desirable  case  such  as 
Pygmalion,  it  was  held  that  it  would  be  much  more 
desirable  than  to  have  only  excerpts. 

Self-criticism  was  the  keynote  of  participants  show- 
ing their  own  films.  Mr.  Sailstad  promised  that  future 
film  records  would  be  made  under  a  less  artificial  situa- 
tion, and  that  the  conversational  approach  would  be 
used.  Mr.  Utzinger  hoped  for  the  mounting  of  a  second 
camera  so  that  he  could  photograph  audience  reaction 
while  a  speech  was  being  delivered.  There  was  much 
helpful  and  practical  discussion  on  the  cutting  of  costs, 
inter-change  of  record  films,  and  possible  future  uses. 
Aside  from  two  whole  sessions  devoted  to  special 
applications  of  motion  pictures  to  this  field,  an  inter- 
esting presentation  and  demonstration  on  micro-photo- 
graphy, as  a  means  of  increasing  access  to  rhetorical 
source  material  was  made  by  commercial  representa- 
tives displaying  various  models  of  micro-cameras  and 
projectors.  (Contributed  by  William  F.  Kruse.) 
Annual  Radio  Conierence 

The  School  Broadcast  Conference  conducted  its 
Third  Annual  meeting  at  the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chica- 
go, December  6-8,  1939.  This  conference  is  a  meeting 
place  for  educators  and  broadcasters,  and  for  all  those 
interested  in  the  use  of  radio  in  education.  Actual 
broadcasts  were  put  on,  showing  network  and  local 
types  of  presentation  of  education  material  with  further 
delineation  of  the  supervisory  and  supplementary  phi- 
losophies in  such  programs.  Classes  of  students  and 
teachers  demonstrated  their  utilization  of  radio  pro- 
grams as  nearly  as  possible  under  classroom  conditions. 
Among  those  appearing  on  the  program  were  the 
following:  William  D.  Boutwell  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  Leonard  Power  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Education  Committee,  Paul  Reed  of  the 
Rochester  public  schools,  Kathleen  Lardie  of  Detroit 
schools,  Blanche  Young  of  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
I,  Keith  Tyler  of  Ohio  State,  Bruce  E.  Mahan  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa,  John  DeBoer  of  Chicago 
Teachers  College,  Clarence  M.  Morgan  of  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  James  D.  Finn  of  Colorado  State 
College,  Carleton  Wheeler  of  Tufts,  William  B.  Leven- 
son  of  Cleveland  schools.  Noble  PutTer  of  Cook  County 
schools,  W.  W.  Whittinghill  of  Detroit  schools,  Sterling 
Fisher  of  CBS  and  Franklin  Dunham  of  NBC,  Harold 
W.  Kent,  Director  of  the  Radio  Council  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  was  chairman  of  the  conference. 


STAGE  IS  SET 


Install    The    Convenient 


DAME 
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ELECTROL 

SCREEN 


Deere  &  Company  is  one  of  many 
prominent  users  ot  Da- Lite  Screens. 
Ttie  above  scene  Is  from  its  sound 
motion  picture  "The  TuUle  Tuflger." 


In  large  classrooms  and  auditoriums,  the  electrically  op- 
erated Da-Lite  Electro]  screen  simplifies  tlie  showing  of 
motion  pictures  or  film  strips  and  other  visual  material. 
The  Electrol  can  be  lowered  to  operating  position  instantly 
merely  by  pressing  a  button  or  turning  a  remote  control 
switch  placed  anywhere  de- 
sired. The  screen  stops  auto- 
matically when  completely 
lowered  or  completely  re- 
rolled.  Because  there  is  no 
strain  on  the  fabric  it  lasts 
longer  than  that  in  spring 
operated  hanging  screens. 
Available  with  mat  white  or 
Da-Lite  glass-beaded  surface 
in  14  standard  sizes  up  to  20 
feet  in  width.  Write  for  cata- 
log for  full  details  on  the 
Klectrol  and  other  Da-Lite 
screens. 

DA-LITE     SCREEN     CO.,     INC. 

DEPT.     lES.    2723     N.     CRAWFORD     AVE..     CHICAGO,     ILL 
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16MM     SOUND     FILMS 

RECENT     RELEASES 

News   Parade  of    1939                                                              1    ree 
Louis   Pasteur,  the  Benetactor                                                2  ree  s 
The   Star  Spangled    Banner                                                     1    ree 
Cover  to  Cover                                                                         2  ree  s 
Life   of   Roosevelt                                                                  I'/z   ree  « 
Sea    of   Strife    (Cavalcade    of   the    Mediterranean]         2   reels 
Football   Thrills,    1939                                                               1    r"! 
War   in    Europe                                                                           1    reel 

Write    for    complete    list    of    educational    films    and 
Catalog   of   entertainment  subjects. 

AUDIO-FILM  LIBRARIES 

II     661   Bloomfield  Ave.                                  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

J-eacket^    J— ike 

the   Greater   Convenience 

of  PICTUROLS  for 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

These  rolls  of  35-min.  film 
containing  a  series  of  still 
pictures  are  light,  easy  to 
handle,  and  require  little 
storage  space. 
Picturols  are  available  on 
all  standard  curriculum 
subjects.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  the 
catalog — ^"Visual  Lessons 
Through  Picturols". 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc. 

100    EAST   OHIO    STREET  CHICAGO.    ILL. 


SOUND    AND    SILENT   CLASSR.OOM  FILMS 


Write  Dept.  E-5  for  Free  Catalogs 

BAILEY    FILM     SERVICE 

1651    Cosmo   St.  Hollywood.    Colif. 


News  Review  of  1939  —  Sport  Parade  of  1939 

16MM   S-O-F 

WRITE    FOR    COMPLETE    LIST    OF    SOUND 
AND    SILENT    RENTAL    FILMS 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE 

105  East  First  Street  Wichita.  Kansas 


B^T^TAtK  from  your  screen^ 
Wn    WITH  your  quickly 
g           TYPEWRITTEN 
E               MESSAGES 
B     so  RADIO-MATS   $1.50 
H    Whitp,   Amber-  or  Green. 
1^^ Accept  no  substitute. 

MAKE   YOUR    OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

For    Screen    Projection 
USE       RADIO       MATS 

on   sale  by   Theatre   Supply   Dealers 
Write    for   Free    Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  inc. 

1819  Broadway,  Dept.  V,  New  York  City 
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Visual  Education  Courses  Bring  Results 

Miss  Lelia  Trolinger,  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Visual  Instruction,  University  of  Colorado  in  Boulder 
has  submitted  an  unusual  project  which  some  135 
Colorado  teachers  developed  last  summer  at  that  in- 
stitution. There  were  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers,  intermediate  grade  teachers,  and  primary 
teachers  about  equally  distributed.  On  the  basis  of 
textbooks  most  commonly  used  by  the  teachers  in  Colo- 
rado, these  students  have  mimeographed  a  Hsting  of 
suitable  films  which  the  University  distributes,  either 
through  its  own  library  or  in  its  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  the  University  of  Kansas.  Those  schools 
which  do  not  follow  a  prescribed  textbook  will  also 
find  much  assistance  in  these  listings  because  the  titles 
have  been  suggested  by  topic  or  unit.  All  the  titles 
listed  represent  films  which  are  recommended  for  use. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  note  how  many  titles  there 
are  for  the  many  educational  levels.  Copies  of  some 
of  the  lists  may  be  secured,  in  a  limited  number,  from 
Miss  Trolinger  if  you  will  state  the  subject  area  and 
grade  level  in  which  you  are  interested. 

YMCA  Film  Distribution  Increases 

Some  interesting  figures  have  been  reported  by 
Mr.  George  Zehrung  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Motion 
Picture  Bureau.  From  December  1,  1938  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1939  the  number  of  requests  for  their  sound 
films  totaled  8683,  representing  an  increase  of  more 
than  lOO^fc.  59  2/3%  of  the  users  were  educational 
groups — colleges,  high  schools,  grade  schools, 
PTA's — the  remaining  40  1/3%  consisting  of 
churches,  clubs,  industries,  Y.M.C.A.'s,  etc.  While 
silent  users  number  11,000,  the  sound  exhibitors 
used  more  reels   per  showing. 

Visual  Sessions 

The  Audio-Visual  Aids  Association  of  Southern 
California  held  its  fall  meeting  Saturday,  December 
9,  at  Los  Angeles  City  College  with  Bruce  A.  Find- 
lay,  President,  and  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Visual  Division,  presiding.  Vierling  Kersey,  Sup't 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  was  the  guest  speaker, 
choosing  for  his  subject  "Aids  Vitalize  Education." 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Texas  State  Teach- 
ers Association,  which  took  place  last  month  in  San 
Antonio,  included  a  session  on  Visual  Education, 
presided  over  by  W.  L.  Dodson  of  Kilgore.  Feat- 
ured on  the  program  was  a  talk  by  B.  A.  Aughin- 
baugh,  Director  of  Visual  Education  for  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Education,  entitled  "Developing  and 
Administering  a  State  Program  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion." Mr.  Aughinbaugh  reports  that  his  Visual  Ex- 
change is  averaging  500  shipments  daily  with  a  peak 
of  800  in  one  day. 

The  Arizona  Education  Association  met  in  No- 
vember at  Phoenix.  Chairman  of  the  Visual  Edu- 
cation Department  program  was  A.  W.  Bork,  Ex- 
tension Department,  University  of  Arizona.  Dis- 
cussion of  "Sectional  Glass  Slide  Collections  for 
Arizona"  was  led  by  Darcy  A.  Skaggs  of  Mesa, 
while  T.  E.  Nichols,  in  charge  University  of  Arizona 
Film  Libraries,  spoke  on  "Film  Rental  Rates  and 
the  Block  Booking  System." 
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ernment.  They  invited  the  mayor  to  talk 
to  them  on  their  city  government.  He  dis- 
cussed this  with  them.  He  invited  the 
class  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  common 
council.  This  they  did,  and  became  in- 
terested in  studying  the  problem  of  park- 
ing space  in  the  business  district,  and  the 
demolition  of  certain  old  buildings.  Their 
recommendations  were  taken  up  by  the 
mayor  and  the  council. 

In  a  Chicago  high  school,  the  com- 
munity study  was  carried  on  by  classes 
in  several  subjects,  and  the  integrated  ef- 
fort of  all  resulted  in  a  book  which  they 
published  themselves. 

This  kind  of  education  brings  the  stu- 
dent face  to  face  with  the  society  that  is, 
not  the  society  that  we  pretend  is.  Visual 
education  takes  on  its  truer  meaning  as 
education  itself  by  making  use  of  con- 
crete materials  presented  as  totalities  in 
real  life  situations.  We  must  use  planning 
problems  and  techniques  as  the  frame- 
work for  learning  and  for  utilizing  the 
resources  of  regional  and  local  communi- 
ties. 

Photoplay  Appreciation 

Our  Motion  Picture  Enjoyment  Club — 
Grant  W.  Rasmussen,  Provo  High 
School,  Utah— School  Activities,  11:163 
December,  1939 

Each  English  class  in  the  Provo 
High  School  includes  motion  picture  ap- 
preciation as  part  of  its  course  of  study, 
but  because  of  the  already  crowded  Eng- 
lish curriculum,  too  much  time  cannot 
be  devoted  to  the  movie  study.  A  Motion 
Picture  Enjoyment  Club  has  been  or- 
ganized to  continue  discussions  and  stand- 
ards outlined  in  regular  class  discussion. 
Representative  members  are  organized 
into  a  club  whose  function  is  to  guide 
and  mould  the  motion  picture  tastes  of 
an  entire  school  and  community.  The 
club,  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
teacher,  studies  the  comparative  merits 
of  every  film  production  before  they  are 
shown   in   the   city. 

An  instrument  so  powerful  as  the  mo- 
tion picture  should  be  a  tool  used  primar- 
ily for  social  and  moral  betterment.  A 
motion  picture  appreciation  club  organ- 
ized in  every  school  throughout  the  na- 
tion could  correct  some  of  this  deplor- 
able situation  and  bring  reform  into  an 
industry  that  lias   ignored   all  criticism. 

Museums 

Museums  in  a  Changing  World — by 
Francis  Henry  Taylor,  Director,  Wor- 
cester Art  Museum  —  Atlantic,  164: 
795-92  December,  1939.  From  an  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Association 
of  Museums.  San  Francisco,  June  26, 
1939 

A  history  of  the  museum  movement 
in  Europe  and  in  the  U.  S.,  and  a  strong 
appeal  for  a  popularization  of  this  edu- 
cational force,  rather  than  emphasis  upon 
the  highly  specialized  and  technical  as- 
pects of  art  and  science.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  in  its  entirety,  for 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  teachers. 
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INSTEAD  OF  SILENT.  Of  course,  you'd  rather  have  sound  instead  of 
silent  films  if  they're  not  too  costly.  Here's  a  simple  plan  that  offers 
you  all  the  advantages  of  Sound-On-Film  at  moderate  cost.  Like  other 
cinematographers  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Sound-On-Film 
often  costs  no  more  than  a  good  job  of  professional  titling. 

INSTEAD  OF  SOUND-ON-DISC.  if  the  cost  is  moderate  enough, 
these  are  several  reasons  why  you'd  prefer  to  use  Sound-On-Film 
instead  of  sound-on-disc.  You  know  it's  easier  to  get  perfect  syn- 
chronization. You  know  that  projection  is  simpler  and  more  pleasant. 
You  know  that  Sound-0«-F«Vw  doesn't  deteriorate  with  use.  What 
you  may  not  know  is  that  the  expense  is  frequently  no  more  than  the 
total  of  your  costs  for  a  satisfactory  sound-on-disc  recording.  To 
get  professional  sound  on  your  films,  follow  these  two  simple  steps 

TWO  SIMPLE  (and  economical)  STEPS 
To  Professional  Sound-On-Film 

Select  one  of  these  professional  Sound-On-Film  laboratories  to 
score  the  sound  and  music  on  films  you  take.  All  of  them  are 
^___      equipped  with  B-M  apparatus  and  are  thoroughly  qualified  to 
STEP      record  professional  sound.  They  can  produce  results  that  are 
either  quite  simple  or  very  elaborate  according  to  your  specifica- 
tions. The  laboratory  you  select  will  be  glad  to  tell  how  your  material  should  be 
sent  to  them.  If  you  describe  your  film,  they  will  also  provide  an  estimate  of  cost. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sound  Masters,  Inc. 
1560  Broadway 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

The  Calvin  Company 
26th  and  Jefferson 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Spot  Films,  Inc. 
339  East  48th  St. 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Roger  Sumner  Productions 

327  East  Green  Street 


If  your  camera  isn't  already 
equipped,  you  want  a  synchron- 
ous motor  drive  to  film  your 
pictures  at  synchronous  speed. 
All  you  need  for  a  Cine  Kodak 
Special  Camera  is  the  Berndt-Maurer  Synchro- 
nous Motor  Drive  illustrated  here.  If  you  have 
some  other  16mm  camera,  there  is  a  suitable 
synchronous  motor  available  for  it,  too. 

Take  these  two  simple  steps  and  begin  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  sound  on  all 
your  future  films.  Write  today  to  one  of  the  four  Sound-On-Film  laboratories 
listed  above.  Then  order  your  synchronous  motor  drive.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions that  are  not  answered  here,  write  for  additional  information. 

THE  BERNDT-MAURER  corp. 

1(7  EAST  24th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Wesf  Coost  Sofes  Office:  E.  M.  BERNDT  CORP.,  5515  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,   Calif. 
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Conducted  by  Wilber  Emmert 

Director  Visual  Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Art  Activities  Developed  Through 
Geography  Unit  on  Mexico 

THE  year's  work  in  seventh  grade  art  in  most  schools 
includes:   drawing,   design,   advanced  color   theory, 


Display  of  articles  made  by  pupils. 


Boys  making  various  types  of  paper  openers. 


Girls  working  on  lanterns. 


lettering,  and  the  development  of  skills  and  techniques, 
along  with  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  many 
forms  of  art. 

Since  all  these  can  be  taught  through  art  activities, 
the  following  unit  of  work  was  planned  in  conjunction 
with  a  geography  unit  on  Mexico  for  the  seventh  grade 
in  the  campus  laboratory  schools  of  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  1938-1939.  It  was  ex- 
pected at  inost  that  this  work  would  consume  about 
three  months  time.  Since  the  enthusiasm  of  the  class 
never  abated,  this  initial  study  of  Mexico  was  used  to 
motivate  the  entire  year's  work  in  art  for  the  grade. 
This  could  be  permitted,  in  as  much  as  all  the  art  ob- 
jectives could  be  more  pleasantly  achieved  through  art 
activities  than  through  formal  classroom  teaching. 

From  time  to  time  pictures  were  taken  of  the  children 
at  work  to  show  progressive  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  problem.  Later,  lantern  slides  were  made  of 
many  of  these  pictures. 

As  a  culminating  activity,  the  children  set  up  a  Mexi- 
can display  in  the  art  classroom  to  show  how  these 
things  had  inspired  them  in  their  year's  work.  A  replica 
of  a  middle  class  Mexican  dwelling  was  built  to  house 
the  work  of  the  class.  An  assembly  program  was  given 
for  the  Junior  High  School,  and  the  college  classes  in 
Art  and  Geography.  This  consisted  of  a  short  talk  by 
one  child  to  give  an  overview  of  the  year's  work,  the 
showing  and  explaining  of  the  lantern  slides  by  two 
other  children,  and  conducting  the  classmates  and  guests 
through  the  exhibit  in  the  Mexican  house. 

The  following  is  an  outline  and  description  of  this 
work  in  Art  for  the  year. 

Art  Unit  on  Mexico 

Objectives 

A.  The  ability  to  recognize  and  choose  objects   used  in  daily 
life  having  artistic  as  well  as  utilitarian  values. 

B.  To  release  the  creative  abilities  of  the  children  through  the 
development  of  handicraft  skills. 

Procedure 
A.    Foundation  for  lesson 

1.  Building  a  background. 

a.  Foundation  of  facts  learned  in  geography  formed 
the  background  for  the  understanding  and  enjoyment 
of  Mexican  Art. 

2.  Activities  to  stimulate  interest  on  part  of  children. 

a.  Following  two  weeks  of  study  in  geography,  the 
ieacher  of  Art  staged  an  exhibition  of  Me.xican 
handicrafts  from  materials  secured  on  trips  to 
Mexico. 

b.  The  exhibit  included  beautiful  examples  of  leather 
work,  metal  work,  weaving,  pottery  dishes,  lacquered 
and  painted  wooden  bowls  and  boxes,  together  with 
painted  furniture. 

3.  Class  discussion  revealed  that : 

a.  The  people  of  Mexico  had  made  the  objects  in  the 
exhibit  for  their  own  use. 

b.  The  women  had  woven  the  belts,  aprons,  rugs,  purses, 
and  tapestries  for  daily  use  by  themselves  and  their 
families. 

c.  The  siber  studded  belts,  tin  framed  mirrors,  sconces, 
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MICTOR  PROltCTOR 


f     BY  ATTACHING 

I     AMPLIFIER  AND 

%    ADDITIONAL 

VsPEAK  E  R  S 


.**f 


Vk-f  . 


ALWAYS   FIRST 

TO   ACHIEVE  THESE  MAJOR 
16  MM     ADVANCEMENTS 


•%£ 


30  STUDENTS 


3,000  STUDENTS 


I 


Model  40  VICTOR  Animatophone 
with  Add-A-Unit  features  is  one  of 
the  finest  teaching  tools  ever  pre- 
sented. Now  one  16mni  projector 
serves  both  classroom  and  large 
auditorium  requirements — as  well  as 
both  Silent  and  Sound  Film.  And  only  VICTOR  has 
absolute  Film-Protection.  Model  40  Complete,  ready  to 
operate  priced  at  $295.00.  Write  today  for  new  VICTOR 
Catalog  and  list   of  school  applications.      No   obligation. 

VICTOR     ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 

DEPT.  D-1,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Distributors     Throughout     the     World 


Just    Released    in     16  MM     Sound! 

BOBBY    BREEN 

MAKE  A  WISH 

with 
BASIL   RATHBONE,   MARION   CLAIRE,   HENRY 
ARMETTA,    RALPH    FORBES,    DONALD    MEEK 

A  musical  drama  of  the  great  North  Woods 
with  music  by  Oscar  Straus,  noted  Vien- 
nese composer  and  the  glorious  voice  of 
Bobby  Breen. 


Prize-Winning 
COLOR     FILMS 

L'lLE  D'  ORLEANS 

Winner   of  Movie   Makers'  Hiram   Maxim 
Memorial    Award    for    1939. 

AN  APPLE  A  DAY 

Honorable   Mention 

We  are  proud  to  offer  these  distingmshed 
16  MM  color  films  by  Judith  and  F.  Radford 
Crawjey. 


The  Gutlohn  Library  possesses  many  other 
outstanding  color  films  of  every  description, 
some  of  which  are  listed  below. 

—  Cartoons  — 

THE   MERRY   KITTENS 

PARROTVILLE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

SUNSHINE  MAKERS 

PASTRYTOWN  WEDDING 

RAG  DOG 

SPINNING  MICE 

—  Travels  — 

FINLAND  NORWAY 

SWEDEN  DENMARK 

HUNGARY  FRANCE 

TIBET  (Penthouse  of  the  Gods) 

A  STUDY  of  SPRING  WILD  FLOWERS 


Send    for    calatoq    of    over     1500    Educational 
and   Entertainment    subjects  —  for   rent    or   sale. 


WALTER  0.  GUTLOHN 


INC. 


35  W.  45th  SL 


Dept.  E-1 


New  York 
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"SEA 
OF 
STRIFE 


// 


2     REELS     ....     UMM     SOUND     ONLY 

IltTf  is  a  flhn  vividly  portraying  the  hislory  of  the 
Meditciiitnean  Sea  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  tiie 
present  struggle  for  supremacy  of  this  vital  waterway. 
The  Cretans,  the  Greeks,  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Romans  have  all  warred  for  control  of  this  cradle  of 
human  liistory.  Today  the  nations  of  ICurope  are  in 
continuous  conflict  over  this   important  seaway. 


3  PICTORIAL  FILMS.  INC. 
BROADWAY  N 


and  other  metal  objects  had  been  made  by  the  men 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 
d.    These   exquisite    handicraft   objects   were    all    cheap 
enough  for  the  humblest  home  to  own. 
4.    Activities  planned : 

a.  It  was  decided  that  American  children  could  make 
and  decorate  personal  belongings ;  have  household 
furniture  and  utensils  arranged  in  a  manner  suitable 
for  use  in  America;  and  that  these  things  could  be 
just  as  beautiful  as  Mexican  things,  if  the  design 
was   carefully  made. 

b.  It  was  further  agreed  that  each  person  in  the  class 
should  make  something  that  would  be  fun  to  make, 
and  u.seful  for  that  person  to  own. 

B.    Resulting  activities : 

1.  Girls  made  metal  bracelets,  and  woven  belts,  -or  pocket- 
books,  -or  table  covers  in  color  and  design  suitable  for 
Americans. 

YOU  TAKE  NO  CHANCES 

with  HOLMES  Sonnd-on-Film  Projectors 

Foresighted    supervisors    of    visual 
education   are   impressed   with   the 
beauty   and  clarity   of   tone,   abso- 
lute fidelity  of  picture  reproduction 
and     simplicity     of     operation     of 
HOLMES    Sound-on-Film 
Projectors.    Compactness  o\ 
the    I6mm    machine,    illus- 
trated   they    also    find    a 
decided  advantage. 

Holmes  Projectors  are 
not  made  by  mass  pro- 
duction methods.  Every 
Holmes'  machine  must 
stand  the  most  minute  ex- 
amination and  exacting 
of  tests  —  meet  the  rigid 
Holmes'  standards — before 
getting  the  stamp  ol 
approval. 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

without  obligation. 
Write  for  catafog  and  prices. 

Holmes  Projedor  Co. 

1813  Orchard  St.,  CHICAGO 


Manufacturers   of    16mm   and 

35mm     projectors     for     over 

25  years 


7J  p"  fj-rir- . 


32  lbs. 

READY     TO     CARRY 

Total    weight    with 
Sp9aker  only  60   lbs. 


16  mm  Portable, 
Mazda  or  Arc  Lamp. 

35  mm  Portable, 
Mazda  or  Arc  Lamp. 

35  mm  Imperial 
for  Auditoriums, 


2.  Boys  made  leather  belts,  decorating  them  with  metal 
eyelets  and  paper  clips  to  resemble  Mexican  metal 
studded  belts. 

3.  Porch  lanterns  were  made  from  discarded  tin  cans, 
decorated  with  nail  hole  designs. 

4.  Letter  openers  of  aluminum,  and  tin  or  aluminum  ash 
trays  were  made  by  both  boys  and  girls. 

5.  Each  pupil  made  at  least  one  piece  of  pottery  decorated 
with  his  design,  and  later  fired  it  in  the  kiln. 

6.  Optional  activities  engaged  in  by  part  of  the  class  in- 
cluded the  painting  of  furniture,  painting  wooden  bowls 
and  plates  (secured  from  the  ten-cent  store),  wood 
carving,  and  modeling. 

Outcomes 

A.  Development  of  tastes  through  the  realization  that  good 
design  rather  than  cost  makes  one's  daily  surroundings 
pleasant. 

B.  The  development  of  new  skills  and  techniques. 

The  acquisition  of  permanent  hobbies  on  the  part  of  some 

pupils. 

Greater  joy  in  creative  endeavors  and  self-expression. 
The  accompanying  pictures  indicate  the  progressive 
steps  involved  in  making  some  of  the  articles,  as  well 
as  showing  some  of  the  finished  products.  The  steps  in 
making  the  metal  articles  consist  of  making  and  draw- 
ing a  design,  cutting  it  from  paper,  pasting  the  paper 
pattern  on  the  metal,  then  sawing,  filing,  cutting  or 
hammering  it  into  the  proper  shape  as  required  by  the 
design. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  discussion  to  give 
specific  directions  for  making  any  of  the  articles  men- 
tioned, since  standard  works  on  weaving,  leather  craft, 
metal  crafts,  and  elementary  handicrafts  are  available 
in  many  school  libraries.  The  writer  stands  ready  to 
furnish  the  names  of  reliable  supply  companies  from 
whom  materials  may  be  purchased  for  work  of  this 
nature.  It  is  suggested  that  teachers  contemplating 
silimar  activities  inquire  into  the  matter  of  "scrap  ma- 
terial" listed  by  many  companies  at  unusually  low  prices. 
By  using  such  materials  the  various  art  craft  projects 
can  be  carried  through  very  inexpensively. 

ALMA  GASSLANDER 

State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Penna. 

A  Laboratory  in  Visual  Education 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

hear  those  of  experience  relate  their  experiences  in  the 
use  of  visual  aids,  to  contact  visual  education  directors 
and  experts  in  the  field,  to  see  motion  pictures  produced 
by  individuals,  during  each  summer  session  a  series 
of  six  weekly  conferences  varying  in  length  from  two 
to  three  hours  and  known  as  the  Visual  Education 
Conference,  has  been  held.  Although  purposely  estab- 
lished to  supplement  the  visual  education  seminar  and 
the  visual  aids  laboratory,  so  great  has  been  the  general 
interest  that  the  conferences  have  been  opened  to  the 
general  student  body  and  teachers  of  the  district. 
Planned  to  cover  pertinent  topics  in  the  field  of  visual 
education,  discussions  of  which  would  prove  of  value 
to  teachers,  subjects  of  general  interest  have  been 
selected  for  discussion  by  qualified  speakers.  Motion 
picture  appreciation,  philosophy  of  the  motion  picture, 
psychology  of  visual  education,  visual  education  in 
guidance,  in  character  education,  in  the  social  studies, 
mathematics,  in  short,  visual  education  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  whole  curriculum  have  been  topics  for  dis- 
cussion.    Unustially  fine  motion  pictures,  slides,  new 
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types  of  visual  aids,  and  accomplishments  in  the  field 
by  individuals,  have  admirably  illustrated  these  subjects. 

An  important  and  specific  function  of  the  laboratory 
has  been  to  render  instruction  in  mounting  flat  pictures, 
of  choosing  suitable  mounting  cards,  of  preserving  and 
filing  print  pictures  and  photographs  for  classroom 
use.  This  has  resulted  in  many  hundreds  of  pictures 
being  made  available  for  classroom  use,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  carelessly  tossed  aside  disre- 
garded because,  unmounted,  they  could  not  be  efficiently 
used.  Opportunity  has  been  given  to  leain  the  tech- 
niques involved  in  operating  various  types  of  motion 
picture  projectors,  and  plans  are  underway  for  making 
possible  a  laboratory  for  the  making  of  slides  and 
motion  pictures. 

A  unique  service  of  the  office  has  been  the  issuance 
of  the  Visual  Aids  Bulletin  periodically  listing  current 
visuals  aids,  particularly  those  relatively  inexpensive, 
which  individual  teachers,  school  libraries,  and  visual 
education  centers  might  be  interested  in  obtaining.  As 
a  result  of  the  continual  building  of  resources  for  the 
laboratory,  the  office  has  automatically  become  a  clear- 
ing house  of  information  regarding  visual  aids  and  the 
current  listings  with  descriptions  have  been  made  pos- 
sible for  the  Bulletin.  This  has  been  a  service  which 
teachers  in  the  field  have  particularly  welcomed  to 
keep  them  up-to-date. 

At  no  time  has  it  been  the  purpose  of  this  office  or 
laboratory  to  discourage  independence  of  research  on 
the  part  of  teachers  in  locating  visual  aid  materials. 
At  all  times  those  contacting  the  laboratory  are  en- 
couraged to  look  for  new  materials  and  assistance  is 
rendered  by  this  office  in  making  available  means  of 
research.  However,  as  time  goes  on,  it  is  continually 
impressed  upon  us  that  the  teachers  do  not  have  time 
to  locate  new  materials,  any  more  that  the  carpenter 
has  time  to  make  his  own  tools.  If  the  teacher  per- 
forms the  important  duties  of  teaching  with  the  tools, 
he  does  not  have  time  also  to  spend  in  looking  for  them, 
and  the  more  adequate  the  supply  available  and  the 
better  the  quality,  the  better  his  teaching  is  going  to  be. 

This  laboratory,  as  long  as  it  effectively  functions, 
will  continually  be  building  resources,  and  it  welcomes 
at  all  time  suggestions  for  new  sources  of  materials. 
Because  of  the  immensity  of  the  task  its  resources  can 
probably  never  be  complete  with  every  type  of  visual 
aid  for  every  subject.  Yet,  if  in  striving  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  making  types  of  visual  aids  available 
for  specific  subjects  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
fields,  if  in  combining  the  practical  with  the  theory,  if 
in  individually  guiding  and  stimulating  student  teachers 
to  more  effectively  use  the  visual  aid  as  a  tool  a  con- 
tribution to  education  is  thus  made  possible,  the  efforts 
of  this  laboratory  will  not  be  in  vain. 

In  the  summer  of  1938  the  visual  education  seminar 
was  organized  for  the  first  time,  and  opportunity  was 
given  to  actually  ob.serve  the  seminar,  the  laboratory, 
and  the  conference  functioning  together^.  The  value 
of  the  three  together  surpassed  even  the  greatest  hopes, 
and  the  results  thus  achieved  definitely  ])r(jvcd  the 
value  of  such  a  laboratory,  and  indicated  the  possi- 
bilities which  such  a  combination  will  have  in  the 
future  in  tiiis  field. 

^Tlie  visual  education  seminar  was  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  T.  Fitts,  Professor  of  Education.  Pomona  College, 
and   Clarcmcnt   Colleges,   Claremont,    California. 
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Selected  Educational  Films  for  Social 
Studies,  Chemistry,  General  Science, 
Psychology,  Biology,  Nature  Study,  Music, 
Geography,  etc.  16MM  SOUND — Rent  and 
Sale.  List  Available  tree  Upon  Request. 
1600  BROADWAY 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


GARRISON  FILMS 


EDUCATIONAL     AND      RECREATIONAL      FILMS 

16inin    Sound,     16min    Silent    and    8mm 

NU-ART     NEWS 

.     .     .     An     Invaluable     GuiHe,     Published     Monthly     for     Those     Who 
Are  Interested  in   Buying,   Leasing  or  Renting  Films. 
SENT    FREE    UPON    REQUEST 

NU-ART  FILMS.  INC.     -    ilw'^ToR^""  n""?" 

L  E  A  D  I  H  &       FILM       DISTRIBUTORS 


35  mm. 
FILM 


General   Science,    11    rolls,    $20 
Principles   of  Physics,   7  rolls,  $12 
Principles  of  Chemistry,  8  rolls,  $14 
SUDES      Fundamentals  of  Biology,  4  rolls,  $9 

Order  on  approval  or  send  for  free  folder  and  sample 

VISUAL     SCIENCES,     Suffem.  New  York 


WE    HAVE   MOVED    TO    LARGER    QUARTERS! 

THE     MANSE     LIBRARY 

1521    DANA  AVENUE  CINCINNATI.   OHIO 

16  MM   SOUND  FILMS 

Over  100  Selected  Pictures.  A  card  will  bring 

our  catalog. 


Universal  ihTi 


SOUND  PROJECTOR 


Low  in  cost.  Universal  1 6MM 
Sound  Projectors  offer  you  all  of 
the  important  new  features.  Four 
models.  For  all  purposes.  Simple 
to  operate.  Economical  to  main- 
tain. Licensed.  Guaranteed. 


•  LOW  PRICE  •  FOR  SOUND  OR  SILENT  FILMS 

•  FOR  CLASSROOM  OR  AUDITORIUM 

•  FOR  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  OR  PHONO 

Universal  Sound  Projector  Div. 

SENTRY  SAFETY  CONTROL  CORP. 
1917-21  Oxford  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
N-.w  York  Office  — 1600  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


•  FULL  POWER  AMPLIFICATION 

•  12"  HEAVY  DUTY  SPEAKERS 

•  2  INCH  F1.6  LENS 

•  3rillNTENS0  CONDENSER  LENS 

•  2SPEED  B.E.  MOTOR  &  GOV. 

•  REELS  TO  16" 

•  REVERSE  ACTION 

•  STILL  PICTURE  CLUTCH 

•  CENTRAL  OILING 

•  TURBO  MAXIMUM  COOLING 

•  REAR  SHUTTER 

•  2  CLAW  INTERMIT.  ACTION 

•  PERMANENT  CARRYING  CASES 

•  LICENSED -WARRANTY 


4    MODELS 

Write   for  literature 
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Wozld'm  Greatest  Variety 

5,000  BHWCROUnOS 

Complete  Music  Library! 


Films  for  Teaching 
Current  History 

Major  wars  have  ra\aged  the  face  of 
the  earth  many  times  in  the  past.  Diplo- 
matic maneuvers  of  tremendous  import 
have  evolved  pacts,  peaces  and  treaty 
agreements  throughout  all  civilized  time. 
But,  in  the  past,  one's  study  of  such  world 
events  has  been  confined  to  the  printed 
word  and  the  static  photograph,  first  in 
perishable  periodicals  and  later  in  book 
form,  often  published  years  after  the  in- 
cidents they  report.  Most  of  us  learned 
our  history  in  that  way  and,  if  we  learned 
it  well,  it  is  all  to  the  credit  of  historians 
and  teachers  who  compiled  and  interpret- 
ed those  chronicles  of  national  affairs. 

The  student  of  today  and  tomorrow 
also  will  continue  to  learn  of  the  doings 
of  nations  from  the  printed  word  in 
the  text  books,  magazines  and  news- 
papers. But  they  now  have  also  the 
added  advantage  of  authentic,  motion- 
picture  chronicles  that  visualize,  in  action 
and  sound,  the  actual  occurrences  about 
which  they  are  studying.  Such  an  ad- 
vantage never  existed  before  during  the 
course  of  a  momentous,  major  war ! 
Through  easily  available  16mm  films,  both 
silent  and  in  sound,  hundreds  of  schools 
are  finding  it  easy  to  trace,  vividly  and 
accurately,  the  forces  and  trends  that 
resulted  in  the  present  European  con- 
flict. 

The  significant  motion-pictures  being 
produced  by  Castle  Films  are  living 
chronicles  of  history-in-the-making.  They 
"fill  an  important  classroom  need,"  say 
the  educators.  That  these  films  are 
proving  invaluable  to  classroom  discus- 
sions of  current  history  is  attested  by 
thousands  of  teachers.  Aside  from  their 
professional,  news-reel  authenticity,  they 
are  of  permanent  value.  .-Xfter  the 
original  showings,  the  films  can  be  laid 
aside,  and  when  the  progress  of  the  war 
links  up  again  with  previous  events,  the 
films  are  screened  again  as  often  as 
needed  to  tie  together  all  incidents  of  the 
struggle.  Headlines  in  the  papers  are 
confusing  enough  even  to  adult  readers, 
when  international  events  happen  with 
such  lightning-like  rapidity.  It  is  much 
more  so  for  the  less  mature  minds  of 
boys  and  girls.  But,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  teachers,  no  generation  of  stu- 
dents ever  has  been  in  so  fortunate  a 
position  to  know  the  meaning  of  what 
is  going  on  around  tliem.  to  acquire  a 
greater  all-over  comprehension  of  world 
developments  through  films. 

A  new  Castle  Film,  The  Nezt's  Parade 
of  the  Year  1939,  compresses  into  one  reel 
the  most  important  occurrences  in  the 
world  in  a  year  that  was  packed  with 
globe-shaking  events.  In  it,  a  big  year 
has  been  reeled.  Speaking  of  this  movie. 
Mr.  Eugene  Castle  says:  "We  leave  out 
all  sordid  'horror'  scenes.  They  are  all 
easy  but,  in  our  opinion,  a  poor  way  to 
grip  attention."  He  adds:  "We  review 
every  newsreel  released  to  theatres.  In 
four   months,   six   members   of  our   staff 


have  managed  to  look  at  100,000  feet  of 
film.  From  forty  to  fifty  million  feet  of 
film  pass  through  out  offices  in  a  year. 
The  resultant  reels  gi\e  an  honest  pictor- 
ial record,  in  action  and  sound,  not  only 
of  immediate  interest  today  but  of  tre- 
mendous value  in  the  years  to  come." 
The  Nnvs  Parade  of  the  Year  1939  is  a 
twelve-months  cross-section  of  the  world. 
It  includes  such  epic  events  as  the  sub- 
marine "Squalus"  rescue ;  Franco's  vic- 
torious march  into  Madrid ;  inauguration 
of  Clipper  service  across  the  Atlantic ; 
riots  and  floods  in  war-torn  China ; 
Britain  and  France  declaring  war  on 
Germany ;  Tommies  arriving  again  on 
French  soil ;  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England  returning  to  London  after  their 
North  American  visit ;  celebration  of  tlie 
ISOth  anniversary  x)f  Bastille  Day  in  Paris 
only  weeks  before  war  descended  again 
on  that  land ;  earthquakes  in  Chile ;  spec- 
tacular granary  fire  in  Chicago ;  Ameri- 
can destroyers  fighting  a  hurricane  as  they 
round  Cape  Horn  on  a  good-will  cruise, 
and  other  subjects. 

Many  teachers  are  achieving  a  com- 
plete sequence  of  events  from  1937  on 
to  today  by  grouping  previously  released 
films  into  a  coherent,  logical  succession 
of  historical  events,  and  thereby  tracing 
down  to  date  the  causes  and  factors  in 
various  lands  that  made  the  war  inevit- 
able. Some  of  the  films  so  used  are  the 
Castle  Films  The  News  Parade  of  1937; 
Germany  Invades  Austria:  The  News 
Parade  of  1938,-  War  in  Europe  and  an- 
other just  getting  out  of  the  laboratory. 
Battleship  Graf  Spec  Scuttled.  With  a 
library  of  these  films  at  hand,  many  a 
teacher  is  giving  more  effectively  to  his 
students  an  honest,  impartial  and  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  going  on  and 
why. 


Ideal  Pictures  Corporation,  28  East  8th 
Street,  Chicago,  have  published  a  new 
catalog  of  Religious  Motion  Pictures, 
available  for  rental  from  their  Religious 
Audio- Visual  Service  Department.  The 
catalog  offers  a  wide  selection  of  fea- 
tures and  short  subjects  in  16mm  sound 
and  silent,  including  the  religious  films 
produced  by  the  Harmon  Foundation, 
among  them :  Africa  Joins  the  World. 
I  Am  the  Way  Series.  Primitive  Re- 
ligions. Song  after  Sorroiv.  Semi-re- 
ligious features,  such  as  The  Wander- 
ing Jexv  and  Servant  of  the  House,  are 
also  listed. 
The  Teaching  Aids  Exchange,  Modesto, 
California,  announces  that  their  busi- 
ness-training films  have  been  turned 
over  for  distribution  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Motion  Picture  Bureau.  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York;  19  S.  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago;  and  351  Turk  St., 
San  Francisco.  Titles  of  the  films 
are: 

Championship  Typing,  Business  Ma- 
chines, and  Can  You  Read  Gregg — all 
in  16nnn  silent.  Members  of  the  Teach- 
ing Aids  Exchange  are  given  a  50  per 
cent  discount  on  the  rental. 
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16  MM  TITLES  •  TRAILERS     DEVELOPING  -  ETC. 


Eastin  16mm  Pictures  Co.,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  have  just  released  the  following 
16mm  sound  feature  picture: 

Songs  and  Saddles — 7  reels — starring 
Gene  Austin.  This  musical  western  is 
the  only  such  production  ever  made  by 
this  famous  personality,  and  includes  in 
its  cast  a  number  of  prominent  players. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  westerner  who 
has  become  a  famous  radio  star,  and 
returns  to  the  rancli  for  a  vacation  arriv- 
ing just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  his 
foster   father  and  tlie  ranch. 

Prints  are  availile  from  both  the 
Davenport  office  and  the  Eastin  library 
located  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Walter    O.    Gutlohn,   Inc.,   35    W.   45th 
Street,    New    York    City,    report  that 
L'lle    d'Orleans    has    won    the    Hiram 
Percy    Maxim    Memorial    Award    for 
1939,   issued   by    the   .Amateur   Cinema 
League,    with   Apple    a    Day    receiving 
Honorable  Mention. 
These  two  16mm  color  films  are  from 
the   Gutlohn   library   and   were  made  by 
Judith     and     F.     Radford     Crawley     of 
Ottawa.  Canada.     Vile  d'Orleans  spins  a 
tale  of  yesterday  in  the  land  of  Arcady 
and   An  Apple  a  Day  is  the   story  of  a 
Canadian    apple    orchard.      These     films 
were   described    in   our    December   issue. 
From  this  library,   two  important   fea- 
ture pictures  are  now  available  in  16mm 
sound : 

Make  A  Wish — 8  reels — a  musical  drama 
featuring  Bobby  Breen.  Much  of  the 
action  in  the  film  takes  place  in  a  boys 
summer  camp  in  Maine  with  a  back- 
ground of  tuneful  songs  by  the  noted 
Viennese  composer,  Oscar  Straus.  Bobby 
Breen  is  supported  by  a  strong  cast  con- 
sisting of  Basil  Rathbone.  Marion  Claire, 
Henry  Armetta,  Ralph  Forbes,  Leon 
Errol,  Donald  Meek  and  others. 

Streets  of  New  York — 8  reels — an  in- 
spirational drama  starring  Jackie  Cooper 
with  Martin  Spellman.  Marjorie  Rey- 
nolds and  Dick  Purcell.  This  Monogram 
feature  portrays  the  tense,  realistic  story 
of  an  ambitious,  idealistic  youngster 
known  as  the  "Abe  Lincoln  of  10th 
Avenue."  The  film  exemplifies  American 
traditions  and  the  opportunities  that  are 
open  to  everyone,  regardless  of  position 
in  life. 

Pictorial  Film  Libraries,  1650  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  ask  that  wo  in- 
form our  readers  they  are  producers 
of  the  new  2-reel  film.  Louis  Pasteur, 
the  Benefactor,  announced  in  our  De- 
cember issue  as  being  available  from 
them  on  a   sale  basis. 
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We  Are  Noi^  oi  Age! 

IDEAL    PICTURES    Has    Entered    Its    21st    Year    of 
Service  to  tlie  Non-Theatrical  Notion  Picture  Field 

• 

Our    Gigantic    Library 

now    consists    of    some    4,000    subjects 

16  mm  sound -16  mm  silent -8  mm  silent 


A  few  of  our  new  releases  especially  suitable  for  school  use  in  16  mm  sound 


F  E  A TU  RES 


Make  a  Wish     (Bobby    Breen) 

King  of  the  Sierras  . 
African  Holiday 
Dark  Sands 
Movie  Crazy    (Haroid  tioyd) 


SHORT 


North  Sea 

Gypsy  Melody 

Conquest  of  the  Alps 

The  Spy  Menace 

Football  of  1939 

Championship  Basketball 

Exotic  Egypt 

China 

Men  of  the  Alps 

Four  Barriers 

Land  of  the  Aztecs 

A  Few  New  16  mm  Silent 
Films  on  Health 

A.B.C.  of  Food 
Sniffles  and  Snuffles 
Singing  and  Stinging 
Bending  the  Twig 


Dealers   in   Death     (Fine  peace  subject) 

Invitation  to  a  Waltz 
Monastery 
Sudan 
Rangle  River 

Lucky   Corrigan     (Lumber-camp  drama) 

SUBJECTS 

Land  of  the  Navajos 
Story  of  the  Silver  Hordes 
Story  of  Our  Flag 
Wild  Flowers 

(in  beautiful  colors) 

Eskimo  Walrus  Hunt 
Hunting  Musk-Ox  with  Eskimos 
Rural  Quebec  Folkways 
Congo  Curiosities 
Elephant  God  or  Devil 

We  have  added  many  fine 
subjects  to  our  Religious  Films 

library,  and  offer  a  special 
separate  catalog  listing  and 
describing  these. 


Send     for     complete     catalogs. 

IDEAL   PICTURES  CORPORATION 


28  E.  EIGHTH  STREET 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


WESTERN    DIVISION:    2402    WEST    SEVENTH    STREET,    LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 
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The  Educational  Screen 
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Where  the  commercial 
±irms  announce  new  products  and  developments  of  interest  to  the  field. 


New  Spencer  Projectors  for 
2"x2"  SUdes 

Additions  to  its  line  of  moderately 
priced  projectors  for  2"x2"  black-and- 
white  or  color  films  have  been  announced 
by  the  Spencer  Lens  Company  of  Buflfalo, 
N.  Y.  Known  as  Model  MK  Delinea- 
scopes  the  group  now  includes  a  100-watt, 
a  200-watt  and  a  300-watt  instrument. 
These  ratings,  however,  do  not  reveal  the 
actual  brilliance  of  projection  of  which 
the  instruments  are  capable,  due  to  ex- 
ceptional optical  efficiency,  according  to 
the  company's  statements. 

All  three  models  have  been  designed 
with  special  provision  for  protecting  the 


film  from  damage  by  heat.  In  the  100- 
watt  model,  the  ventilation  system  is  ade- 
quate. In  the  200-watt  model  a  heat 
absorbing  glass  is  included,  while  in  the 
300-watt  instrument  a  fan  cooling  attach- 
ment is  used  in  addition  to  the  heat  ab- 
sorbing glass. 
The  instruments  are  constructed  sturdily 
and  of  the  finest  materials.  The  lamp 
house  cover  is  hinged,  permitting  easy 
access  to  the  bulb  or  condensing  lenses. 
The  condensing  lenses  are  mounted  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  easily  re- 
moved for  cleaning.  Being  equipped 
with  the  same  optical  system  as  the  300- 
watt  model,  the  200-watt  instrument  can 
readily  be  converted  into  a  300-watt 
model  by  mounting  it  on  the  cooling  unit 
and  changing  the  bulb. 

The  200-watt  and  300-watt  Delinea- 
scopes  may  be  equipped  with  the  Spencer 
Vertical  Feeding  Unit  which  facilitates 
the  changing  of  slides.  Because  each 
slide  may  be  snapped  quickly  into 
position,  better  "showmanship"  in  the 
screening  of  pictures  is  effected.  Also 
available  is  a  Film  Viewing  Device  for 
viewing  strips  of  films  preparatory  to 
making  up  individual  slides. 

Sharp  definition  is  secured  by  means 
of  the  well  corrected  Spencer  projection 
lens  of  S"  focal  length  with  a  speed  of 
F:3.6.     The   100-watt    Delineascope   pro- 


vides brilliant  projection  for  all  ordinary 
home  use,  while  the  200-watt  and  300- 
watt  models  serve  capably  in  small  audi- 
toriums and  class  rooms. 

Information  Booklets 
on  Sound  Films 

Three  helpful  educational  booklets 
on  16  mm  motion  pictures  are  avail- 
able from  the  Berndt-Maurer  Corpora- 
tion, 117  East  24th  St.,  New  York  City, 
to  any  individual  seriouslv  interested. 
The  title  of  the  booklet,  "How  to  Bene- 
fit from  Sound  Films  and  How  to 
Obtain  Them  at  Lowest  Cost,"  indi- 
cates its  contents.  The  reasons  why  it 
is  now  possible  and  desirable  to  em- 
ploy the  sound  motion  picture  on  a 
broader  scale  than  heretofore  are 
pointed  out,  and  some  of  the  problems 
which  can  be  effectively  solved  by 
movies  are  outlined.  The  other  two 
booklets  are  technical  in  nature  and 
show  why  sound  recording  directly  in 
16  mm.  film  produces  higher  quality 
results  than  the  method  of  recording 
on  35  mm.  film  and  reducing  to  16  mm. 
for  the  final  print.  One  of  these  book- 
lets, "16  mm.  Sound  Films  by  Direct 
Recording,"  is  a  reprint  of  an  address 
delivered  by  J.  A.  Maurer  to  the 
Rochester  Technical  Section  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  America  in 
January,  1939.  The  other,  "The  Pres- 
ent Technical  Status  of  16  mm.  Sound- 
Film,"  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  presented 
by  Mr.  Maurer  at  the  Spring  Conven- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture 
Engineers  in  Hollywood,  April,  1939. 

The  Selectroslide  Junior 

Spindler  and  Sauppe,  Inc.,  manufactur- 
ers of  the  remote-controlled  Selectroslide, 
automatic  slide  projection  equipment,  are 
now  working  on  a  model  known  as  the 
Selectroslide  Junior.  This  useful  new 
equipment  has  been  designed  to  answer 
the  demand  for  a  Selectroslide  of  smaller 
capacity  and  low  cost  for  display  pur- 
poses primarily.  In  this  model,  the  pro- 
jector and  the  mechanism  are  housed  in 
a  single  unit,  both  compact  in  size,  and 
light  in  weight.  The  slide  changer,  or 
drum,  holds  sixteen  2x2"  glass  slides 
which  are  easily  and  quickly  inserted  or 
removed.  Any  specific  slide  may  im- 
mediately be  referred  to  if  required  by 
simply   turning  the  drum   by   hand. 

While  the  mechanism  will  be  operated 
by  a  110-volt  60  cycle  A.  C.  Motor  as 
regular  equipment,  a  Universal  Motor 
for  use  on  both  A.C.  and  D.  C.  will  be 
supplied  without  additional  cost  on  special 
order.  The  Junior  Selectroslide  differs 
also  from  the  Standard  model  in  being 
used  by  automatic  control  only  and  fills 
the    demand    for    inexpensive    means    of 


projecting  color  or  black  and  white  2x2" 
slides. 

Those  interested  in  such  display  equip- 
ment should  write  to  Spindler  and 
Sauppe,  Inc.,  86  Third  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Film  Storage  Device 

Efficient  Film  Separator  Racks,  de- 
signed specially  for  the  filing  and  stor- 
age of  16mm  films,  are  now  available 
from  the  Neumade  Products  Corpora- 
tion. They  are  assembled  on  order  for 
any  number  of  reels  of  any  size  and  are 
complete  with  closed  end  uprights,  cen- 
ter supports  and  with  the  cross  braces  on 
the  back  drilled  for  mounting  to  a  wall 
or  another  unit.  Each  reel  has  its  own 
division  and  is  held  erect  in  its  place  by 
heavy,  rigid,  curved,  wire-rod  separa- 
tors. This  feature  permits  the  removal 
of  one  reel  or  as  many  as  desired  with- 
out the  others  falling  or  sliding  out  of 
position.  Every  reel  division  is  provided 
with  its  own  individual  inde.x  card  holder 
and  removable  card. 

These  racks  are  the  latest  addition  to 
the  complete  line  of  film  filing  and  stor- 
age cabinets  manufactured  by  the  Neu- 
made Products  Corporation  who  have 
been  supplying  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try with  equipment  of  this  nature  for 
more  than  twenty-four  years.  In  addition 
to  the  all-steel  cabinets,  Neumade  manu- 
factures and  distributes  everything  needed 
for  the  handling,  shipping,  cleaning,  edit- 
ing and  storage  of  film. 

A  copy  of  their  16mm  equipment  cata- 
logue No.  16  and  further  information  on 


equipment  problems  will  be  furnished 
gladly  on  request  to  the  Neumade  Prod- 
ucts Corporation,  429  W.  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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SALES  OF  KEYSTONE  DAYLIGHT  LANTERNS 

Increase  35%  in  1939 


The  Keystone  Daylight  Lantern  Being  Used  with  the  Keystone  Flashtneter 

The  STANDARD  LANTERN-SLIDE  PROJECTOR  is  the  best  projection  equipment  in 
which  a  school  or  teacher  can  invest,  because  it  CAN  BE  USED  — 

(1)  In  the  classroom  or  in  the  auditorium. 

(2)  To  project  many  carefully  selected  and  edited  units  of 
photographic  lantern  slides. 

(3)  To  project  handmade  lantern  slides,  which  cannot  be  made 
on  any  smaller  scale. 

(4)  With  a  microprojection  attachment,  which  has  many 
practical    uses. 

(5)  With  the  Keystone  Flashmeter,  which  has  been  shown  to 
have  many  diagnostic  and  developmental  possibilities  in  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

(6)  To  project  third-dimension  Polaroid  slides. 

When  you  purchase  a  Keystone  Lantern-Slide  Projector, 
YOU  GET  YOUR  MONEY'S  WORTH. 

Keystone  View  Company 

MEADVILLE,     PENNA. 
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Being  the  Combined  Judgments  of  a  National  Committee  on  Current  Theatrical  Films 
(A)  Discriminating  Adults  (Y)  Youth  (C)  Children 

Date    of   mailing    on    weekly    service    is    shown    on    each    film. 


Amazing  Mr.  Williams,  The  (Melvyn  Douglas. 
Joan  Blondell)  (Columbia)  Fast,  amusing  farce. 
Ingenious  detective  hero's  work  interferes  with 
romance.  Disgruntled  heroine  rebels,  breaks  en- 
gagement, but  relents  to  aid  hero  clear  innocent 
man  of  murder.  Made  a  deputy,  she  leaves  hero 
on  wedding  night  to  answer  call  to  duty.  1-3-40 
(A)  and  (Y)  Amusing  (C)  If  it  interests 

Another  Thin  Man  (Powell.  Loy)  (MGM)  An- 
other hilarious,  smoothly  sophisticated,  mur- 
der-mystery farce-comedy,  deftly  played  by 
fine  cast,  but  over-complex  and  rather  long. 
Same  engaging  dog.  Baby  son  of  hero  and 
heroine  is  new  feature.  Hardly  equal  to 
same   stars'    previous   efforts.  12-27-39 

(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  Sophisticated  (C)  No 
Barricade  (Winninger,  Baxter,  Faye)  (Fox)  Two 
refugees  from  life,  each  with  a  "past."  are 
marooned  in  war-torn  China  at  obscure  American 
consulate.  Baxter  convincing  as  dissolute  news- 
paper correspondent.  Fine  characterization  of 
American  consul,  "forgotten"  for  forty  years, 
by  Winninger.  Lively,  tense,  artificial.  12-27-39 
(A)  Depends  on  taste  (Y)  Doubtful  (C)  No 
Brother  Rat  and  a  Baby  (Wayne  Morris,  Pris- 
cilia  Lane)  (Warner)  Ridiculous,  topsy-turvy 
farce-comedy.  Terrifically  complicated,  hopelessly 
crazy  situations  caused  by  nauseating  smart-aleck, 
involving  two  girls,  an  unsophisticated  married 
couple,  and  a  comparatively  sane  young  man. 
Hilarious  but  strained  effort  at  humor.  1-9-40 
(A)  Hectic  (Y)  &  (C)  Doubtful  value 

Cafe  Hostess  (Preston  Foster,  Ann  Dvorak)  (Co- 
lumbia) Rather  interesting,  consistently  handled 
little  melodrama.  I'undam^ntally  decent  cafe  hos- 
tess falls  in  love  with  likeable,  forthright  sailor. 
Complications  when  she  tries  to  leave  cafe  and 
crooked  owner.  Emphasis  on  personality  relation- 
ships  rather  than  gangster  crookedness.  1-9-40 
(A)  &  (Y)  Fairly  interesting  (C)  No 

Charlie  McCarthy,  Detective  (Edgar.  Charlie, 
Mortimer)  (Univ )  Bergen's  cle . er  radio  and 
vaudeville  stuff,  with  some  Keystone-cop  comedy, 
fused  into  complex,  slapstick  murder  mystery. 
Charlie's  lack  of  automobility  puts  most  of  de- 
tective work  on  Bergen.  Labored  and  weak  in 
spots,   but  full  of  surefire  laughs.  1-3-40 

(A)  Ordinary  (Y)  and  (C)  Mostly  amusing 

Daytime  Wife  (Linda  Darnell,  Power)  (Fox) 
Sophisticated  farce-comedy  about  tangled  matri- 
monial web.  Stay-at-home  wife  takes  unusual 
steps  when  dashing  husband  is  snared  by  sec- 
retary's wiles.  Ridiculous  and  stupid  situations 
handled  with  little  finesse.  Power  ineffective 
in    comedy    role.  1 2-1 9-39 

(A)  Fair  (Y)  Not  the  best  (C)  No 

Destry  Rides  Again  (Stewart,  Dietrich)  (Univ) 
Hilarious,  glorified  "western."  Easy-going  depu- 
ty sheriff,  without  gun,  turns  trick  on  out- 
laws and  cleans  up  frontier  town's  toughest 
dive.  Dietrich  vivid  as  "Frenchie."  husky-voiced 
songbird  and  accomplice  to  toughs.  Fast  action, 
clever  burlesque  touches,  fine  cast,  12-19-39 
(A)  &  (Y)  Good  of  kind  (C)  Hardly 

Eternally  Yours  (L.  Young.  Niven)  (UA)  Suave, 
amusing,  improbable  comedy  drama.  Young  so- 
cialite, really  wanting  home  and  babies,  elopes 
with  charming  young  magician  as  stage-lady  and 
wife.  Ardent  love-making.  Novelty  pales,  compli- 
cations ensue,  arbitrary  happy  ending.  Frothy 
situations,  witty  dialog,  good  acting.  12-12-39 

(A)  Very  good  of  kind  (Y)  and  (C)  No 

Everything's  on  Ice  (Irene  Dare,  Karns)(RKO) 
Grace  and  ability  of  precocious  child  skater  in 
clever  acts,  chief  feature  of  weak  story.  Karns 
as  uncle  exploiting  niece  and  squandering  her 
money  is  stupid  and  disgusting.  Edgar  Kennedy 
as  sensible,  unpretentious  father  adds  some 
value.  12-12-39 

(A)  Poor  (Y)  and  (C)  Fair 

Four  Wives  (Lanesisters. G.Page)  (Warner)  Easy 
tempo  in  human,  graceful,  frequently  humor- 
ous story  of  marital  problems  of  girls,  centered 
around  sister  engaged  to  marry  man  she  loves 
but  about  to  have  baby  by  dead  husband.  Ac- 
cent on  psychological  problems.  Situations  nat- 
urally handled  in  wholesome  atmosphere.  12-27-39 
(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  Mature  (C)  No 

Fugitive  at  Large  (Patricia  Ellis,  Jack  Holt)  (Co- 
lumbia) Interesting  dual  role.  Bank  robber  and 
gambler  pins  crime  on  innocent  double,  an  engi- 
neer, who  is  sentenced  to  road  gang.  He  escapes 
IS  caught  by  police,  but  finally  aids  in  catching 
criminal.  Plot  details  cleverly  handled,  direc- 
tion consistent.  1-9-40 
(A)  and  (Y)  Fair  of  kind                     (C)  Perhaps 


Generals  Without  Buttons  ( Fren.-Eng.  titles) 
Absurd  feud  between  two  villages  inspires  boy 
gangs  to  combat.  Offers  fine  cinema  but  hardly 
model  child  conduct.  Boys'  pranks  and  battles  de- 
lightfully handled.  Story  has  diverting  freshness 
and  amusing  conclusion.  Fine  photography,  beau- 
tiful scenery.  Acting  of  boys  excellent.  12-12-39 
'A)  Delightful  (Y)  Prob.  good  (C)  Doubtful 
Gentleman  From  Arizona  (Ruth  Reece.  J.  F.  Mac- 
Donald)  (Monogram)  Trite  tale  of  chronic  gam- 
bler's last  fling  when  home  and  ranch  depend  on 
horse  race.  Usual  horse  breaking,  racing  scenes. 
Acting  amateurish,  continuity  and  action  poor. 
Featured  child  actress  unnatural.  Good  cinecol- 
or.  Intentional  glorification  of  Arizona.  1-9-40 
(A)  Poor  (Y)  Fair  (C)  Fairly  good 

Golden  Key,  The  (Russian-Eng.  titles)  Utterly 
charming  and  absorbing  bit  of  fantasy  based  on 
story  of  Pinocchio.  Adventures  of  Buratino, 
mischievious.  pert  little  puppet,  carved  out  of 
wood  by  Papa  Carlo.  Imaginative  conception, 
delightful  setting,  deft  direction,  story  book 
atmosphere.  No  propaganda.  12-27-39 

(A)  (Y)  and  (C)  Delightful 
Great  Victor  Herbert.  The  (Connolly.  Mary  Mar- 
tin, Allan  Jones)  (Para)  Skillful,  elaborat-  spec- 
tacle, giving  a  frt-e  and  sentimental  biography  of 
the  composer  and  greatly  enriched  by  countless 
selections  from  his  works.  Finely  acted,  sung  and 
directed.  Mary  Martin  does  outstanding  role.  Mu- 
sically delightful,  visually  pleasing.  1-3-40 
(A)  and  (Yi  Excellent  (C)  Good 
Gulliver's  Travels  (Fleischer  animation)  (Para  I 
Turns  a  few  cues  from  Swift  into  hilarious  fun- 
film  of  clever  caricature,  wild  grotesque,  dizzy 
speed,  dazzling  Technicolor,  and  long-tested  sound 
devices.  One-reel  color  cartoon  technique  expand- 
ed to  seven.  More  thrill  excitement,  laughs  than 
subtlety,  fascination,  charm.  12-27-39 
(A)  (Y)  and  (C)  Excellent  of  kind 
Gypsies  (Soviet  Russia  -  Eng.  titles)  Soviet 
Russia's  attempts  to  settle  gypsy  bands  on 
soil.  Conflict  between  gypsy  who  joins 
Soviet  villagers  and  hard,  independent  leader 
of  band  who  will  not  give  up  wanderings. 
Interesting  picture  of  nomadic  life  and 
customs.  12-19-39 
(A)  Rather  interesting  (Y)  Perhaps  (C)  No 
Heart  of  Paris  (Fren.-Eng.  titles)  Juror  in- 
fluences jury  to  acquit  innocent  girl  tried  for 
murder.  Later  takes  her  into  his  shop  an'  home, 
concealing  her  background.  Complications  en- 
sue. Interesting,  realistic  picture  of  middle 
class  family  life.  Fine  acting  by  juror 
and  wife.  12-12-39 
(A)  Interesting  (Y)  Little  interest  (C)  No 
Housekeepers  Daughter.  The  (Joan  Bennett, 
Menjou.  Gargan,  Meek)  (U.  A.)  Very  dizzy  mix- 
ture of  farce  and  melodrama,  with  murder,  gang- 
sterism, newsreporting,  slapstick  and  romance  as 
ingredients.  Some  asuming  situations,  but  pair 
of  liquor-guzzling  reporters  to  provide  chief 
humor,  are  not  very  funny.  1-3-40 
(A)  Depends  on  taste  (Y)  Not  the  best  (C)  No 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  (Laughton.  Maureen 
O'Hara)  (RKO)  Stupendous  filming  of  Hugo 
classic.  Imposing  sets,  vivid  atmosphere,  splendid 
performances,  suspensef ul  action.  Technically  fine 
but  sensational,  noisy,  nerve-shocking  and  un- 
pleasant. Laughton's  make-up  too  repulsively  gro- 
tesque. A  "dish"  for  horror  picture  fan.  12-27-39 
(A)  Dep.  on  taste  (Y)  Too  horrible  (C)  No 
Intermezzo  (Ingrid  Bergman.  Howard,  Best, 
Halliday)  (U.A.)  Simple,  powerful,  superbly  pro- 
duced "triangle"  story  of  great  violinist  drawn 
away  from  devoted  wife  and  child  by  his  great 
love  for  a  kindred  soul.  Convincing,  beautiful, 
true,  expertly  and  delicately  done.  Four  fine 
roles.  Bergman  outstanding.  1-3-40 
(A)  Excellent  (Y)  Very  mature  (C)  No 
Katia  (Fren.-Eng.  titles)  (Darrieux,  John  Loder) 
(Metrops)  Strong,  human,  appealing  storv  of 
love  and  marriage  between  Tsar  Alexander  II 
and  exuberant  little  French  girl.  Good  histor- 
ical background,  costume  and  spectacle.  Dar- 
rteux's  notable  comedy  flare  appears  in  her 
finest  characterization  to  date.  12-27-39 
(A)  and  (Y)  Fine  of  kind                 (C)  No  interest 

Laugh  It  Off  (Johnny  Downs,  Constance  Moore) 
(Univ)  Four  passe'  actresses  lose  their  "actors' 
home"  and  start  to  make  their  own  money  in 
typically  "movie"  style — first,  by  ponies,  sec- 
ond, by  roulette !  Finally,  big  success  in 
nightclub !  Largely  silly,  absurd  and  some- 
times pathetic.  1-3-40 
(A)  Feeble               (Y)  Perhaps               (C)  Hardly 


The  Educational  Screen 


Meet  Dr.  Christian  (Hersholt)  (RKO)  First 
of  series  based  on  radio  character  created  by 
Hersholt.  Conflict  between  ambitious  mayor 
and  human  lovable  doctor  who  works  toward 
much  needed  municipal  hospital.  Routine  plot 
and  action  enlivened  only  by  fine  characteri- 
zation by  Hersholt.  12-19-39 
lA)  Fair  (Y)  &  (C)  Good 
Missing  Evidence  (Preston  Foster,  Irene  Her- 
vey)  (Univ)  Rather  interesting  little  drama. 
Counterfeit  sweepstake  ticket  racket  cleverly 
exposed  by  secret  service  agent  and  girl  assist- 
ant. Emphasis  on  incidents  of  well-constructed, 
fast-moving  plot  rather  than  usual  gangster  com- 
plications. All  roles  adequately  handled.  12-19-39 
(A)  &  (Y)  Fairly  good  (C)  Perhaps 
On  Dress  Parade  (Dead  End  Kids)  (Warner) 
New  York  tough  kid,  tricked  into  going  to 
military  school  by  father's  friend,  incurs  en- 
mity first  by  uncouth,  generally  nasty  nature, 
then  by  injuring  classmate.  Film  has  un- 
wholesome flavor  despite  boy's  final  conversion 
to  decency  and  honor.  12-19-39 
(A)  Unpleasant  (Y)  &  (C)  Unwholesome 
One  Hour  to  Live  (Chas.  Bickford,  Doris  Nolan) 
( Univ)  When  fighter  disobey's  gang's  orders 
and  wins,  excitement  start.s — three  murders,  wit- 
nesses intimidated,  while  gangsters  evade  trial, 
protected  by  man  "higher  up"^police  commis- 
sioner !  Persistent  cop-hero  finally  brings  ail  to 
justice.  Stale,  melodramatic  stuff.  12-19-39 
(A)  Ordinary  (Y)  &  (C)  No 
Private  Detective  (Jane  Wyman,  Dick  Foran) 
(First  Nat.)  Fairly  entertaining  little  murder 
mystery.  Clever,  rather  likable  girl  detective 
solves  complicated  murder  case  single-handed. 
Interest  created  by  amusing  incidents  and  events 
of  balanced  plot  rather  than  gruesome  or  overly 
suspenseful  situations.  1-9-40 
(A)  (Y)  and  (C)  Fairly  good 

Private  Lives  of  Elizabeth  and  Essex  (Davis. 
Flynn)  (Warner)  Lavishly  produced  technicolor 
drama  of  emotional  conflict  between  shrewish  but 
tender  Elizabeth  and  her  ambitious,  hot-headed 
lover  wishing  to  share  throne.  Fine  acting  by 
Bc'tte  Davis.  Flynn  unconvincing,  likeable.  Gor- 
geous Elizabethan  pomp  and  pageantry.  12-12-39 
(A)  Very  good  (Y)  Mature  (C)  No 

Scandal  Sheet  (Kruger,  Ona  Munson)  (Col)  Un- 
scrupulous but  engaging  muck-raking  editor, 
having  concealed  his  paternity  from  his  son, 
tries  to  train  the  high-principled  boy  for  ne- 
farious journalism.  The  plan  backfires  in  lurid 
melodramatic  style  for  supposedly  just  and 
happy    ending.     Mostly    hokum.  1-3-40 

(A)  Mediocre  (Y)  and  (C)  No 

Shipyard  Sally  (Gracie  Fields,  Sydney  Howard) 
(Fox)  Hilarious,  very  English  farce-comedy  of 
Scotch  cabaret  singer's  hectic  struggle  to  win 
back  jobs  for  Clyde  shipbuilders.  Despite  crazy 
complications  in  London,  due  to  her  crooked 
card-sharp  father,  she  wins.  Lame  production  but 
quite  funny  and  sentimentally  patriotic.  1-3-40 
(A)  and  (Y)  Fair  of  kind  (C)  Perhaps 

Sued  for  Libel  ( Kent  Taylor,  Linda  Hayes ) 
(  RKO)  Ordinary  mystery  melodrama  wherein  the 
swaggering  newspaperman,  with  usual  girl 
friend,  defends  his  paper  against  libel  suit  by  un- 
earthing murders  in  record  of  man  suing.  Care- 
fully misdirected  suspicions,  court-room  pro- 
cedure, and  other  standard  ingredients.  12-12-39 
(A)  Mediocre  (Y)  Perhaps  (C)  No 

Swanee  River  (Ameche,  Leeds,  Jolson)  (Foxl 
Dramatic,  skillfully  fictionalized  version  of  Ste- 
phen Foster's  life,  in  all  Technicolor.  Song 
chronology  ignored  for  sake  of  drama.  Beautiful 
work  by  Hall  Johnson  Choir,  but  the  lovely 
Foster  melodies  deserve  better  than  the  raucoti-^ 
"singing'*   of  Jolson  as  chief  soloist.  1-9-Im 

(A)  and  (Y)  Very  good  of  kind  (C)  Doubtful  int. 
20,000  Men  a  Year  (Scott.  Foster,  Lindsay)  (Fox) 
Film  to  demonstrate  reliability  of  plane  in 
emergency  and  encourage  aviation  recruiting.  Ex- 
perienced aviator  in  C.A.A.  program  teachts 
college  students  to  fly.  Slight  but  adequate  plot 
and  love  story.  Thrilling  and  spectacular  flying 
and  not  a  single  crash!  12-27-39 

(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  Good  (C)  Exciting 

Three  Sons  (Edward  Ellis,  Wm.  Gargan)  (RKO  i 
Hardworking,  idealistic  father  builds  successful 
Chicago  department  store  hoping  his  childrt-n. 
reared  in  luxury,  will  carry  on,  but  they  prove 
worthless.  Time-lapse  story,  thin,  episodic, 
loosely  knit.  Fine  characterization  by  Ellis, 
other    roles    negligible.  12-12-39 

(A)  O-rdinary  (Y)  Little  interest  (C)  No 

Tower  of  London  (Rathbone,  Karloff)  (Univ) 
Super-horror-and-suspense  atmosphere  pervades 
drama  about  interesting  period  of  English 
history.  Heavy  accent  on  torture  chambers 
and  murders.  Rathbone  excellent  as  ruthless. 
scheming  Richard  HI.  Pageantry  of  court  of 
Edward  IV  well  done.  12-12-39 

(A)  Harrowing  (Y)  and  (C)  No 

Two  Thoroughbreds  (Jimmy  Lydon.  Joan  Brn- 
del)(RKO)  Unpretentious  tale  of  orphaned  lad. 
living  with  brutal,  benighted  relatives,  who  find- 
happiness  in  caring  for  stray  colt  and  in  finr 
friendship  of  later-found  owners.  Dubious  ethics 
in  boy's  belated  truth-telling  about  animal's  own- 
ership. Total  effect  quite  good.  1-9-4  o 
(A)  Perhaps         (Y)  Good              (C)  Mostly  good 


Also  for  the   Visual   Field  — 


"1000  AND  ONE"  FILM  DIRECTORY 
(New  15th  Edition  just  out) 

"1000  and  ONE"  The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films, 
published  annually  is  famous  in  the  field  of  visual  instruction 
as  the  standard  film  reference  source,  indispensable  to  film 
users  in  the  educational  field.  The  new  edition  lists  and  de- 
scribes over  5,000  films,  classified  into  147  different  subject 
groups  (including  large  group  of  entertainment  subjects).  An 
additional  feature  this  year  is  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of 
every  film  in  the  directory.  Other  information  includes  designa- 
tion of  whether  a  film  is  available  in  16mm,  or  35mm,  silent 
or  sound,  number  of  reels  and  sources  distributing  the  films, 
with  range  of  prices  charged. 
128  pp.  Paper.    Price  75c.     (25c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

AN   ALTERNATIVE   FOR   REVOLUTION   AND   WAR 
By  Albert  E.  Osborne. 

A  stimulating,  wide-range  view  of  the  higher  potentialities 
of  visual  instruction  in  promoting  world  harmony  by  a  "more 
humanity-centered  education."  A  pertinent  reply  to  H.  G. 
Wells'  dictum  that  "the  future  is  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe." 

124  pp.  Cloth.   Price  $1.25. 

VISUALIZING  THE  CURRICULUM. 

By  C.  F.  Hoban,  C.  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  and  S.  B.  Zisman. 

Presents  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  basic  methodology  of 
visual  instruction  in  relation  to  classroom  procedure.  Through- 
out the  text  the  theory  of  visual  aids  is  applied  to  textbook 
illustration.  "Visualizing  the  Curriculum",  itself  a  splendidly 
"visualized  text",  provides  an  abundance  of  technical  guidance 
in  the  form  of  illustrative  drawings  of  photographs,  reports  of 
school  journeys,  suggestions  for  tnounting  materials,  for  mak- 
ing slides,  film  strips,  etc.  It  incorporates  up-to-date  material, 
provides  a  fine  balance  in  the  treatment  of  various  teaching 
aids,  evaluates  various  types  of  aids,  and  defines  the  functions 
and  values  of  each  in  the  learning  process. 

320  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.     Price  $3.50. 
(20%  discount  to  schools) 

THE  AUDIO-VISUAL   HANDBOOK.     (3rd  Edition) 
By  Ellsworth  C.  Dent. 

Presents  in  convenient  form,  practical  information  for  those 
interested  in  applying  visual  and  audio-visual  aids  to  instruc- 
tion. The  six  chapters  include  discussions  on  "The  Status  of 
Visual  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Visual  Aids  and  Their  Use," 
"Types  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Sound 
Aids  for  Schools,"  "Organizing  the  Audio-Visual  Service,' 
"Source  List  of  Materials  and  Equipment." 

212  pp.   Illus.  Cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

PICTURE  VALUES  IN  EDUCATION 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  visual  field. 

Presents  in  unusually  interesting  form  the  results  of  extended 

investigations  on  the  teaching  values  of  the  lantern  slide  and 

stereograph.  156  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.     Price  $1.00 

(67c  to  E.  S.  subscril^ers) 

COMPARATIVE    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    SOME    VISUAL 
AIDS   IN   SEVENTH   GRADE   INSTRUCTION. 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

The   first    published   work   of   authoritative    research    in    the 
visual  field,  foundational  to  all  research  work  following  it.  Not 
only  valuable  to  research  workers,  but  an  essential  reference 
work  for  all  libraries. 
131  pp.  Cloth.  Price  $1.00  (67c  to  subscribers  of  E.  S.) 


Full  Proceedings  of  the  Midwestern  Forum  on  Visual 
Aids  (Held  in  Chicago,  May  1939) 

The  most  complete  record  ever  printed  and  on  one  of  the 
livest  visual  meetings  ever  held.  Numerous  addresses  by  leading 
figures  in  the  visual  field,  a  notable  Directors'  Round  Table 
and  three  complete  recordings  of  classes  taught  by  sound  films 
are  among  the  rich  contents  of  the  80-page  booklet. 

80  ])ages.   Paper.     Price  50c. 
(25c  to  subscribers  of  Educational  Screen) 

HOW  TO  MAKE   HAND-MADE   LANTERN   SLIDES. 
By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

Simple  directions  for  making  this  economical  and  increas- 
ingly popular  teaching  aid.  24  pp.  Paper.     Price  10c. 

EVALUATION  OF  STILL  PICTURES  FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL   USE.     By   Lelia  Trolinger 

A  full  presentation  of  the  latest  piece  of  research  on  de- 
termination nf  teaching  values  of  pictures.  Development  of 
the  Score  Card  and  elaborate  experiment  in  use  of  same.  Full 
documentation,  tabulation  of  results,  and  appendices.  The 
latest,  most  complete  and  scholarly  investigation  of  a  problem 
in  the  visual  teaching  field  that  has  long  needed  such  a 
solution.  48  pp.  Paper.  Illus.     Price  50c. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TALKING  PICTURE. 
By  Frederick  L.  Devereux. 

Presenting  preliminary  solutions  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant problems  encountered  in  adapting  the  talking  picture 
to  the  service  of  education.  The  first  six  chapters  deal  with 
the  development  of  fundamental  bases  of  production,  with  the 
experimentation  which  has  been  conducted,  and  with  suggested 
problems  for  future  research.  The  remaining  chapters  discuss 
the  effective  use  of  the  sound  film  in  teaching. 
220  pp.  Clotlr.   Illus.  Price  $2.00.    (20%  discount  to  schools) 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOUND  FILM. 
By  M.  R.  Brunstetter,  Ph.  D. 

Discusses  the  utilization  of  the  educational  sound  film,  and 
lists  and  illustrates  techniques  for  placing  the  film  into  effective 
service  in  the  classroom.  The  procedures  suggested  are  based 
upon  extended  experience  in  studying  teachers'  use  of  sound 
films  and  in  helping  to  organize  programs  of  audio  visual  in- 
struction in  school  systems.  Two  valuable  Appendices  and 
a  full  index. 
175  pp.  Cloth,  Illus.    Price  $2.00.  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

MOTION   PICTURES  IN  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.     By  Cline  M.  Koon. 

A  report  of  the  instructional  use  and  indirect  educational  in- 
fluence of  motion  pictures  in  this  country,  divided  into  nine 
units.  Treats  the  motion  picture  (1)  as  an  educational  influence; 
(2)  in  service  of  Health  and  social  hygiene;  (3)  in  governmental 
service  and  patriotism:  (4)  in  vocational  guidance;  (5)  in  in- 
ternational understanding;  (6)  Motion  picture  legislation;  (7) 
technique  of  production  and  distribution ;  (8)  systematic  intro- 
duction of  films  in  teaching;  (9)  general  educational  problems 
of  films  in  teaching. 

106  pp.  Paper.  Price  $1.00  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

THE  STEREOGRAPH  and  LANTERN  SLIDE 
IN  EDUCATION.     By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

The  most  comprehensive  discussion  yet  published. 

47  pp.  Paper.     Price  15c. 


TO  ORDER,  Check  Material  Desired  and  Fill  in  Blank  Below 
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"1000  and   One"   Film    Directory    $  .76  0  $  .25  0 

An   Alternative  for   Revolution   and   War       1.25  0  1.26  O 

Visualizing    the    Curriculum 3.50  O  3.50  O 

(To    Schools)     2.80  O  2.80  0 

The    Audio-Visual    Handbook 1.50  O  1.60  D 

Picture    Values    in    Education                              1.00  O  .67  O 
Comparative  Effectiveness  of 

Some    Visual    Aids 1.00  O  -67  0 

Proceedings  of  Mid-West  Forum   on 

Visual    Aids    .50  0  .25  Q 

Evaluation    of   Still   Pictures .60  0  .50  0 

The    Educational    Talking    Picture                   2.00  0  2.00  C 

(To    Schools)     1.60  n  1.60  D 

How  to   Use    Educational    Sound   Film           2.no  O  2.00  O 

(To    Schools)     1.60  D  1.60  D 

Motion   Pictures    in    Education  in 

The   United    States 1.00  D  1.00  D 

(To    Schools)      80  O  .80  0 

Stereograph  and  Lantern  Slide  in  Education     .16  O  .16  O 
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U.  S.  1  year,  $2.00  □  2  years,  $3.00  D 
Foreign  1  year,  $3.00  D  2  years,  $5.00  D 
Canada    1   year,  $2.25  D         2  years,  $3.50  D 
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FILMS 

Akin  and  Bagshaw,  Inc.  (3) 

1425  Williams  St.,  Denver,  Colo, 

Audio-Film  Libraries  (2) 

661  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  28) 

Bailey  Film  Service  (3,  4) 

1651  Cosmo  St.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  28) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 

Bray  Pictures  Corporation  (3,  6) 

729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Castle  Films  (3) 

RCA  Bldg-.,  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  1) 

College  Film  Center  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  4) 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 

Dudley  Visual  Education  Service       (1) 
736  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
4th  Fl.,  Coughlan  Bldg. 
Mankato,  Minn. 

Eastin  16  mm.  Pictures  (3) 

707  Putnam  Bldg.,  Davenport,  la. 
Burns  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,   Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Eastman  Kodak  Storees,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

35-11  3Sth  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 

Films,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

314  S.  W.  Ninth,  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Frith  Films  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  565,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Garrison  Films  (3,  6) 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  33) 

General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.  (3) 

35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  31) 

Harvard  Film  Service  (3,  6) 

Biological  Laboratories, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Guy  D.  Haselton,  Travelettes     (1,  2,  4) 

7936  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
J.  H.  Hoffberg  Co.,  Inc.  (2,  S) 

729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  35) 

International  Film  Bureau  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 

Lewis  Film  Service  (3) 

105   E.   1st  St.,  Wichita,   Kan. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  28) 

The  Manse  Library  (3) 

1521    Dana    Ave.,    Cincinnati.    O. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  33) 
Nu-Art  Films,  Inc.  (3) 

145  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  33) 

Pictorial  Films  (2) 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(Soe  advertisement  on  page  32) 

Conflnuous  Insertions  under  one  h 


United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Pictures  Co.,  Inc.  (5) 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  24) 

Visual   Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wholesome  Films  Service,  Inc.     (1,  6) 
48  Melrose  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau  (3,  4) 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
351   Turk  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MOTION  PICTURE 

MACHINES  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro  Corporation  (3) 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  4) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 

The  Berndt-Maurer  Corp. 

117  K.  24th  St.,  New  York  City 

(See    advertisement    on    page    29) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  6) 

1111  Armitage  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores.  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye  (3) 

239  Grant  Ave.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co.  (3,  6) 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  32) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  35) 

Neumade  Products  Corp. 

427  W   42nd  St..  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  25) 

RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  (2) 

Camden,  N.  J. 

S.  O.  S.  Corporation  (3,  6) 

636  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal  Camera  Corp. 

Dept.  P-16,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  26) 

Universal   Sound   Projector  (2) 

1917  Oxford  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  33) 

Victor  Animatograph  Corp.  (3) 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  31) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SCREENS 

Da  Lite  Screen  Co. 
2717  N.   Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  27) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDES  and  FILM  SLIDES 

Eastman  Educational  Slides 

Johnson  Co.   Bank  Bldg., 

Iowa  City,  la. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,   New   York  City 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  35) 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,   Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  37) 

Radio-Mat  Slide  Co.,  Inc. 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  28) 

Society  for  Visual  Education 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Spindler  &  Sauppe,  Inc. 

86  Third  St.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  26) 

Visual  Education  Service 
131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Visual  Sciences 
Suffern,  New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  33) 

Williams,   Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa 

STEREOGRAPHS  and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  37) 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  2) 

DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave..  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  front  cover) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films  Ltd. 

1924  Rose  St..  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Spencer  Lens  Co. 

19  Doat  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  5) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earl,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PICTURES  and  PRINTS 

Colonial  Art  Co. 

1336  N.W.  1st  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

leading,  $1.50  per  issue;  additional  listings 


REFERENCE  NUMBERS 

(1)  indicates    firm    supplies    16   mm. 
silent. 

(2)  indicates    firm    supplies    16   mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(3)  indicates    firm    supplies    16    mm. 
sound    and   silent. 

(4)  indicates    firm    supplies    35    mm. 
silent. 

(5)  indicates   firm    supplies    33    mm, 
sound. 

(6)  indicates    firm    supplies    35    mm. 
sound   and    silent. 


under  other  headings,  75c  each. 
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F  MOTION  PICTURE  SOUND  EOUIPMENT 


Below — The  famous 
DeVry  Portable  35 
m.m.  sound  projector. 
Basically  the  Original 
DeVry  creation — com- 
pletely redesigned  with 
every  worthwhile 
and  modern 
sound  improve- 
ment. 


Below  right  —  The  De 
Vry  semi-portable  35 
m.m.  sound  projector. 
Heavy  duty  mechanism 
and  advanced  optical 
system.  This  equipment 
is  ideal  for 
small  theatres 
and  most  audi- 
toriums. 


ve — Super  DeVry  35 
1.  theatre  projector — 
amlined — exclusively 
lern  in  desiga  and 
'ormance. 


\w  /e//--The  new  DeVry  16  m.m.  arc  sound  pro- 
or — Built  to  professional  standards.  Unequalled 
onstruction  and  performance. 


B  MM.  SOUND  PROIECTORS 


Lejt  middle — The  DeVry  Deluxe 
16  m.m.  sound  projector.  Peer 
of  all  portable  units  1600  ft. 
capacity. 

Lejt  {at  bottom) — The  new  DeVry 
model  "Q".  Single  case  con- 
struction. Projector,  Amplifier, 
and  Speaker  in  one  unit. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  DeVRY 

— manufacturers  of  precision  mo- 
tion picture  equipment  for  26 
years.  DeVry  35  m.m.  cameras 
and  projectors  have  been  the 
choice  of  Hollywood  studios  and 
theatres  throughout  the  world; 
and  the  DeVry  line  of  16  m.m. 
equipment  is  already  the  choice 
of  those  who  have  taken  the 
time  to  investigate. 


Write  for  circular  on  any  par- 
ticular product  listed  here,  which 
does  not  include  DeVry  printers, 
silent  projectors  and  film  stereo 
viewer. 


GENERAL 
OFFICES 


Above — DeVry  16  m.m. 
sound  camera  —  built 
to  professional  stand- 
ards. 400  ft.  capacity. 


Below — The  DeVry  auto- 
matic 35  m.m.  camera — 
choice  of  newsreel 
cameramen  and  explor- 
ers throughout  the  world. 


Above — The  DeVry  \t 
m.m.  separate  sound  re 
corder  40p  ft.  capacity. 


Ce/ow— The  DeVry  l6 
m.m.  all  purpose  camera, 
Built  for  heavy  duty  and 
dependable  use.  100  ft. 
capacity  —  black  and 
white  or  color  film. 
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JU  S.W.  NINTH  AVt,  fOMLAUO.  OM. 


Announ^eH 


Complete  descriptions  available  at 
Booth  1-11  at  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
vention o(  the 


Ml  Eim 

If  you  do  not  plan  to  attend,  per- 
mit us  to  mail  you  a  fully  illustrated 
folder  describing  it  in  great  detail. 
Mention  ES-140,  please,  when 
writing. 


CONQUEST  of  the  AIR 


A  New  Type  of  Educational  Documentary 

with  voice  narration  and  musical  accompaniment 

40  minutes  Five  reels 

A  comprehensive  study  of  not  only  o  great  major  industry  of  our  country  but  also 
tf>e  most  momentous  scientific  development  of  our  age.  How  man  flies  and  how  he 
learned  to  fly.  Every  significant  trial  and  device  in  balloons  and  heavier-than-air 
machines  since  Leonardo  daVinci's  first  designs  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  principles  of  aerial  flight  .  .  .  types  of  current  planes  and  control  equipment  .  .  . 
current  instruction  plans  and  methods  —  the  whole  of  aviation  today  and  in  the  past. 
A  genuine  contribution  to  educational  aids,  we  are  informed  by  leading  educators 
who  have  previewed  it^ 


Premiere 
Performance 

Th«  most  distinguished  gothering  of  aeronautical  engineers  and  scientists 
ever  assembled  witnessed  the  first  showing  of  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR 
on  Jan.  86,  1940  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
the  Aeronautical  Sciences,  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  in  New  Yorlc.  Among 
the  600  viewers  were  Major  James  Doolittle.  President,  Major  Lester  D. 
Gardner,  Executive  Director,  Major  General  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps.,  U.  S.  Army,  Rear  Admiral  Towers,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics, U.  S.  Navy,  and  the  winners  of  honors  presented  annually  by  the 
Institute  for  distinguished  achievement  in  the  field  of  aviation. 

— Press  Release, 


Th 


e  School  List 


Every  school  having  16mm  sound  projectors  should  have  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  this  important  educational  developrhent.  Sixty  of  the  greatest 
major  feature  productions  —  such  as  WELLS  FARGO,  HIGH,  WIDE 
AND  HANDSOME,  SOULS  AT  SEA,  THE  BUCCANEER  and  100 
MEN  AND  A  GIRL  —  unabridged  —  available  now  to  approved  schools 
with  Study  Guides  for  curriculum  integration. 


I 

■ 

! 
L 


To  FILMS  INCORPORATED,  3.W  W.  4«nd  St.,  New  York 
Send  me  please,  without 

obllKatlon,  rhe  Outline  of  ^^       .- 

CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR.  tb-1  4U 

Name 


Address 
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VICTOR 

MULTIPLE-USE 

EQUIPMENT 

provides  apparatus 

for  many  departments 

and  uses 


Central  Radio  System 


Wi+h  the  new  Vic+or  Animato- 
phone  Sound  Motion  Picture 
Projector,  teaching  reaches  a 
new  high  in  simplification  and 
effectiveness.  Victor's  exclu- 
sive Multiple-Use  features 
offer  utility,  flexibility  and 
economy  never  before  at- 
tained in  Visual  Education. 
Yet  the  cost  is  surprisingly 
low!  Investigate  this  remark- 
able New  Sound  Projector 
NOW. 

Check  These  Victor 
Advantages 

Each  projector  is  the  basis  for  serv- 
ing 30  or  3000  students  with  silent 
and  sound  nnovles,  public  address 
facilities,  central  radio,  phono  record 
reproduction  and  complete  record- 
ing  facilities. 


New-type    shutter    and    intermittent 
movement    eliminates    all    "flicker." 


Exclusive  Victor  Film  Trip  absolutely 
prevents   mutilation   of   film. 

• 
Full,   ndfural   1'one   quality  Is  assured 
by   Victor    sound    equipment. 


For   Catalog    No.   40, 
WRITE  TODAY  to  — 

ANIMATOGRAPH    CORP. 

i  Dept.   D-l,    DAVENPORT,    IOWA 

Distributors    throughout    the    World 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  to  visit 
the  VICTOR  Exhibit  and  see 
the  latest  in  Visual  Education 
Equipment.  Space  KIO,  Lll, 
and  LI  2  at  N.  E.  A.  —  A.  A. 
S.  A.  Convention  in  St  Louis 
from    February    24-29. 
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The  'Educational  Screen 


A  BELL  &  HOWELL  PROJECTOR 
FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL  NEED  ■ 

Before  buying  any  movie  proieaor,  first  learn 
about  Filmosound  and  Filmo  Silent  Projectors. 
They  are  made  by  Bell  &  Howell,  makers  of 
Hollywood's  professional  equipment,  in  mod- 
els for  every  school  need.  Each  is  precision- 
built  for  lasting,  dependable  service.  The  near- 
est Bell  &  Howell  Visual  Education  Specialist 
will  counsel  you  ably  in  choice  of  model.  Mail 
coupon  for  details. 


WHEREVER  your  school  is  located, 
chances  are  you're  closest  to  Bell 
&  Howell  service.  For  B&H  maintains 
125  Visual  Education  Specialists  in 
strategic  points  throughout  the  nation. 
When  you  want  aid  on  any  visual  edu- 
cation problem,  a  specialist  can  be  at 
your  door  within  a  few  hours! 

These  125  men  are  fully  informed 
about  school  motion  picture  equip- 
ment, about  films  for  school  use,  and 
about  the  way  other  schools  have  suc- 
cessfully applied  motion  pictures  to 
teaching  needs  similar  to  yours.  Their 
knowledge  and  their  services  are  yours 
for  the  asking. 

And  behind  these  specialists  is  the 
Bell  &  Howell  Company,  supplying  a 
complete  school  service — (1) 
the  finest  projectors  in  such 
diversity  that  there's  one  ex- 


actly suited  to  your  requirements,  (2 ) 
a  constantly  growing  library  now 
numbering  more  than  1,400  films,  and 
(3  )  competent  factory  service  stations 
inNewYork,  Chicago,  and  Hollywood. 
Should  your  visual  education  pro- 
gram be  expanded.'  Let  a  B&H  special- 
ist help  you  plan  the  improvements 
you've  been  wanting.  Mail  the  coupon 
today— no  obligation.  Bell  &  Howell 
Company,  Chicago;  New  York;  Holly- 
wood; London.  Established  1907. 


At  the  convention  in  St,  Louis,  February  24 
fo  29,  see  fhe  Bell  &  Howell  exhibit  of  the 
newest  in  visual  aids.  Booths  A-40,  42,  44. 


MAIL    COUPON    TODAY!   W^ 


BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 
1817  Larchmont  Ave..  Chicago,  IIL 
Withoutobliflation. please  have  your  nearest  Visual 
Education  Specialist  help  me  with  this  problem: 


(     )  Include  details  on  (     >  Filmosound  School  Pro- 
jectors; (     )  Filmo  Silent  Projectors. 

Name 

School 

Address 


BELL    &    HOWELL 
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We  Are  Noiat  of  Age! 

IDEAL    PICTURES    Has    Entered    lis    21sl    Year    of 
Service  to  the  Non-Theatrical  Notion  Picture  Field 

* 

Our    Gigantic    Library 

now    consists    of    some    4,000    subjects 

16  mm  sound -16  mm  silent -8  mm  silent 


A  few  of  our  new  releases  especially  suitable  for  school  use  in  16  mm  sound 


F  E  A  TURKS 


Make  a  Wish     (Bobby    Breen) 

King  of  the  Sierras 
African  Holiday 
Dark  Sands 

Movie  Crazy       (HaroW   Uoyd) 


SHORT 


North  Sea 

Gypsy  Melody 

Conquest  of  the  Alps 

The  Spy  Menace 

Football  of  1939 

Championship  Basketball 

Exotic  Egypt 

China 

Men  of  the  Alps 

Four  Barriers 

Land  of  the  Aztecs 

A  Few  ISetv  16  mm  Silent 
Film,s  on  Health 

A.B.C.  of  Food 
Sniffles  and  Snuffles 
Singing  and  Stinging 
Bending  the  Twig 


Dealers   in  Death     (Fine  peace  subject) 

Invitation  to  a  Waltz 
Monastery 
Sudan 
Rangle  River 

Lucky   Corrigan    (Lumber-camp  drama) 

SUBJECTS 

Land  of  the  Navajos 
Story  of  the  Silver  Hordes 
Story  of  Our  Flag 
Wild  Flowers 

(in  beautiful  colors) 

Eskimo  Walrus  Hunt 
Hunting  Musk-Ox  with  Eskimos 
Rural  Quebec  Folkwa/s 
Congo  Curiosities 
Elephant  God  or  Devil 

We  have  added  many  fine 
subjects  to  our  Religious  Films 

library,  and  offer  a  special 
separate  catalog  listing  and 
describing  these. 


Send     for      complete     catalogs. 

IDEAL   PICTURES  CORPORATION 


28  E.  EIGHTH  STREET 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


WESTERN    DIVISION:    2402    WEST    SEVENTH    STREET,    LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 
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SALES  OF  KEYSTONE  DAYLIGHT  LANTERNS 

Increase  35%  in  1939 

iiniii 


The  Keystone  Daylight  Lantern  Being  Used  with  the  Keystone  Flashmeter 

The  STANDARD  LANTERN-SLIDE  PROJECTOR  is  the  best  projection  equipment  in 
which  a  school  or  teacher  can  invest,  because  it  CAN  BE  USED  — 

(1)  In  the  classroom  or  in  the  auditorium. 

(2)  To  project  many  carefully  selected  and  edited  units  of 
photographic  lantern  slides. 

(3)  To  project  handmade  lantern  slides,  which  cannot  be  made 
on  any  smaller  scale. 

(4)  With  a  microprojection  attachment,  which  has  many 
practical    uses. 

(5)  With  the  Keystone  Flashmeter,  which  has  been  shown  to 
have  many  diagnostic  and  developmental  possibilities  in  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

(6)  To  project  third-dimension  Polaroid  slides. 

You  can  build  a  PRACTICAL  UNIFIED  VISUAL  PROGRAM  around  the  KEYSTONE 
LANTERN-SLIDE  PROJECTOR. 

Keystone  View  Company 

MEADVILLE,     PENNA. 
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Editorial  Advisory  Board 

ON  THE  following  page  appear  the  ten  portraits 
of  our  Editorial  Advisory  Board,  selected  last 
fall  by  representative  national  ballots  and  functioning 
smoothly  and  effectively  since  January  1st,  1940.  We 
cannot  adequately  express  our  deep  appreciation  of 
the  service  rendered  to  the  visual  field,  as  well  as  to 
the  magazine,  by  this  group  of  leaders,  each  burdened 
with  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  his  own  executive 
position  yet  willing  to  make  still  further  contribution 
to  the  good  of  our  common  cause. 

"Perceptual  Learning" 

THE  Board  article  this  month  is  by  John  A.  Holl- 
inger.  Its  very  title,  "Perceptual  Learning,"  bids 
fair  to  rouse  much  profitable  discussion.  On  another 
page,  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  now  conducting  the 
official  page  of  the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction, 
"Among  Ourselves,"  emphasizes  the  significance  of 
Hollinger's  phrase.  It  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
yet  made  to  a  correct  name  for  the  visual  idea  in 
education. 

The  percept  is  purely  sensory  in  origin,  the  con- 
cept intellectual.  The  percept  is  the  essential  raw 
material  of  all  thought.  Language  is  the  essential 
medium  of  all  thought,  by  speaker  or  thinker.  Words 
are  therefore  an  inevitable  complement  of  all  learning. 
Words  alone  can  serve  to  interpret  and  clarify  the 
simple  percept,  (a  clap  of  thunder  merely  heard),  to 
combine  percepts  by  several  senses  into  one  complex 
percept  (an  orange  seen,  felt,  smelled,  and  tasted), 
and  finally  to  achieve  the  gradual  assembly,  correla- 
tion, coalition,  evolution  of  percepts  into  concepts  of 
unlimited  complexity,  and  to  integrate  these  concepts 
into  the  mass  of  concepts  already  in  the  mental  store- 
house. To  carry  through  this  process  successfully 
means  true  education.  And  "perceptual  learning"  is 
the  foundation  of  it  all.  What  are  we  seeking  in  "visual 
education"  but  "perceptual  learning"? 

(The   Board  article  for   March 
will  be  by  William  M.  Gregory) 

Our  Modem  Curriculum 

■"PHE  other  day  a  12-year-old  boy  came  home  from  his 
-L  seventh-grade  labors  in  a  public  school  of  one  of 
our  great  city  systems.  He  greeted  the  family  with 
"Well,  today  we've  been  learning  all  about  syphilis." 
He  pronounced  the  y  as  in  "fly"  (probably  following 
faithfully  "teacher's"  pronunciation).  Our  informa- 
tion does  not  state  whether  visual  aids  were  also  used 
to  strengthen  the  impact  of  this  savory  subject  upon 
the  young  minds.  There  is  an  ample  stock  of  slides 
and  films  available  which  would  certainly  add  grisly 
vividness  if  desired.  We  incline  to  hope  for  positive 
neglect  of  visual   aids  in   this   instance. 


■ 
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We  find  this  an  interesting  manifestation  of  ad- 
vanced ideas  at  work  on  the  school  curriculum,  all 
aimed,  to  be  sure,  at  educational  progress.  We  as- 
sume that  the  school  in  question  teaches  only  what  is 
authorized  by  the  city  school  administration  and  that 
hundreds  of  other  schools  in  that  same  city  are  doing 
the  same  service  of  enlightenment  for  thousands  of 
seventh-graders.  Perhaps  all  city  school  systems  nowa- 
days are  equally  advanced.  We  wonder  now  whether 
the  administration  will  present  "companionate  mar- 
riage" and  "birth  control"  to  the  pupils  this  spring 
or  postpone  these  subjects  to  the  eighth  grade.  We 
wouldn't  know.  There  is  much  that  we  do  not  know 
about  the  modern  curriculum.  At  any  rate,  when  we 
are  still  turning  out  college  graduates  who  cannot  spell 
their  mother  tongue,  it  is  real  comfort  to  know  that 
the  twelve-year-olds  are  learning  "all  about  syphilis" 
anyway. 

The  Film  Evaluation  Project 

THE  Film  Evaluation  Committee  of  teachers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  is  steadily  growing.  We  no 
longer  know  the  total  number  of  teachers  engaged. 
For  an  increasing  number  of  Visual  Instruction  Di- 
rectors are  sending  in  score  cards  over  their  own  signa- 
tures, made  from  reports  of  many  different  teachers. 
In  general,  we  aim  at  direct  contact  with  each  co- 
operating teacher  in  order  to  maintain  our  credit  record 
of  score  cards  returned  by  each.  In  many  situations, 
however,  it  is  doubtless  more  practical,  and  hence  quite 
logical,  for  Directors  to  do  all  the  scoring  from  a  cen- 
tral point.  We  therefore  issue  the  following  cordial 
invitation. 

All  Directors  or  Teachers  in  charge  of  visual 
activities  in  one  school  or  school-system  are  invited 
to  join  the  Film  Evaluation  Project  under  any  one  of 
the  following  plans: 

1.  Send  us  names  and  schools  of  your  teachers  will- 
ing to  score  at  least  10  films  a  year,  in  any  grade  and 
all  subjects.  Individual  judge-numbers  will  be  assigned 
and  outfit  sent  to  each,  score  cards  to  be  returned  by 
each  direct  to  us  in  prepaid  envelope  furnished. 

2.  Tell  us  how  many  individually  numbered  out- 
fits should  be  sent  to  you  for  distribution  to  teachers 
of  your  selection,  one  outfit  to  each.  Cards  from  all 
teachers  returnable  by  you  in  prepaid  envelope  furn- 
ished. Returned  cards  will  identify  teacher  and  judge- 
number  for  our  credit  record. 

{Plans  1  and  2  provide  ]ree  copy  of  "1001  Films" 
for  each  judge) 

3.  Or  you  may  act  as  sole  judge  in  your  territory, 
with  single  judge-number,  receive  the  outfit  with  extra 
score  cards  as  needed,  all  cards  returned  to  be  credited 
to  you  regardless  of  what  teacher  scored  the  film. 

(Plan  3  provides  no  copy  of  "1001  Films"  for  the 
teachers  cooperating) 

Plan  3  is  desirable  where  teachers  score  less  than 
ten  Films  apiece  in  the  school  year.  Any  teacher  scor- 
ing ten  or  more  films  should  be  a  regular  member  of 
the  Evaluation  Committee  with  his  or  her  recorded 
judge-number. 

Nelson  L.  Greene 
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Perceptual  Learning 


Placing  much  needed  emphasis  on  the  meaning,  place  and 
importance  of  the  "percept"  in  all  learning,  and  suggest- 
ing a  new  name   for  the   visual  movement  in   education. 

JOHN     A.     HOLLINGER 

Director  of  Science  and  Visualization 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  Schools 


HAD  Thomas  A.  Edison  lived  before  Gutenberg ; 
had  the  camera  been  invented  before  the  printing 
press  ;  had  pictorial  presentation  and  representation 
preceded  the  textbook,  how  different  would  be  school 
procedures!  How  different  might  be  the  accumulated 
records  of  past  and  present  events!  The  article  in 
Educational  Screen,  Volume  XVIII,  Number  9, 
November,  1939,  by  Wendell  Thomas,  "The  Perceptual 
Stream  of  Teaching."  called  attention  to  some  important 
developments  in  the  history  of  education.  In  good 
schools  everywhere  there  are  evidences  of  alert  senses 
quickening  the  mental  processes.  The  formal  textbook 
assignments  and  the  lectures  are  giving  way  to  "situa- 
tions." 

"What  is  designated  by  the  word  'situation'  is  not 
a  single  object  or  event  or  set  of  objects  and  events. 
For  we  never  experience  nor  form  judgments  about 
objects  and  events  in  isolation,  but  only  in  connection 
with  a  contextual  whole.  This  latter  is  what  is  called 
a  'situation'.  I  have  mentioned  the  extent  in  which 
modern  philosophy  had  been  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  existence  as  perceptually  and  conceptually  de- 
termined  In  actual   experince,   there   is  never 

any  .such  isolated  singular  object  or  event ;  an  object 
or  event  is  always  a  special  part,  phase,  or  aspect,  of  an 

environing  experience  world — a  situation There 

is  always  a  field  in  which  observation  of  this  or  that 
object  or  event  occurs.  Observation  of  the  latter  is 
made  for  the  sake  of  finding  out  what  that  field  is 
with  reference  to  some  active  adaptive  response  to  be 
made  in  carrying  forward  a  course  of  behavior.  One 
has  only  to  recur  to  animal  perception,  occurring  by 
means  of  sense  organs,  to  note  that  isolation  of  what 
is  perceived  from  the  course  of  life-behavior  would  be 
not  onlv  futile,  but  obstructive,  in  many  cases  fatally 
so."i  "All  forms  of  knowledge  are  based  upon  and 
derived  from  perceptions."^  "We  may  accept  as  a  brief 
definition  of  perception  the  statement  that  is  common- 
ly given,  '.sensation  with  meaning  attached'.  When  we 
consider  perception  as  a  phase  of  thinking  we  may  re- 
verse the  definition,  and  say  perception  as  a  thinking 
process  consists  of  attaching  meaning  to  any  sensa- 
tion."^  The  reader  will  profit  by  acquaintance  with 
references  listed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Situations  that  challenge  attention  and  stimulate 
interest   are   essential   to   growtli.      In    such    situations 


attitudes  are  developed  and  ideation  takes  form.  Some 
individuals  have  keener  senses  than  others.  The  con- 
dition of  sense  organs  and  their  functioning  are  deter- 
mined by  their  structure  as  well  as  by  practice. 
Children  may  be  given  ample  opportunities  for  practice 
in  the  proper  use  of  their  senses.  "Through  experience 
we  come  to  pay  attention  to  many  things  which  pre- 
viously would  have  been  neglected  and  also  to  neglect 
many  things  which  previously  would  have  commanded 
our  attention.  We  are  interested  in  matters  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  we  have  formed  habits  of  paying  attention 
to   them."* 

Sense-data  and  rational  principles  are  both  part  and 
parcel  of  understanding  and  insight.  Nevertheless,  in 
a  democracy  where  people  are  free  under  law  and  where 
people  have  voice  and  vote  in  making,  amending,  and 
repealing  laws,  understanding  and  insight  based  on 
sen.se-data  or  objective  evidence  are  vitally  im])ortant. 

On  account  of  definite  limitations  in  the  past  schools 
found  difficulty  in  providing  situations  and  experiences 
with  sufficient  sense-data.  With  the  advent  of  new 
devices  teachers  and  pupils  find  more  challenging  situa- 
tions. Photographic  prints,  such  as,  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures  and  paper  prints,  may  now  be  used 
by  every  teacher.  Projection  equipment  is  simple  and 
adequate.  Graphic  modes  of  presenting  facts  and 
museum  materials  now  generally  available  may  be  part 
of  every  school's  equipment.  In  the  laboratory  pupils 


'Dewey,  John,  Logic  The  Theory  of  Inquiry,   1938,  pp.  66-67. 
'Benson.    C.    E.,    Lough,    James    E.,    ct    al.,     Psychology    for 

Teachers,   1926,  P.  88. 
•Stormzand.     Martin    J.,     Progressive    Methods    of    Teaching, 

1924.   |).  97. 
"Robinson.   E.    S.,   Practical    Psychology,   1926,   p.    187. 


Lantern  Slide  Library  for  Pittsburgh  Schools 


Film    Library    available    to    Pittsburgh    Schools 


have  experiences  that  challenge  attention  and  furnish 
objective  data. 

The  devices  mentioned  above  are  not  supplementary 
or  "extra"  but  integral  and  essential  in  sound  educa- 
tional procedures.  It  is  unthinkable  that  a  school  sy.stem 
should  continue  practices  of  the  ox-cart  age  while  the 
rest  of  the  community  uses  freely  such  modern  devices 
as  the  automobile,  telephone,  radio  and  motion  picture. 
Caution  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  proper  types  of 
materials.  The  school  system  is  an  organzation  that 
functions  to  specific  ends.  Individuals  too  readily  at- 
tempt to  use  the  schools  for  selfish  purposes.  Some 
materials  offered  to  schools  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  educating  children  are  worse  than  worthless.  Co- 
operative   evaluation    schemes    such    as    those    of   the 


The  Educational  Screen 

^Motion  Picture  Project  of  the  American  Council  on 
Educatitm,  the  Educational  Screen,  the  Commission 
on  Human  Relations  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  and  others,  should  produce  notable  re- 
sults. 

Materials  are  effective  aids  to  learning  only  when 
they  have  educational  value  and  are  properly  used.  Plan- 
ning and  preparation  for  use  of  lantern  slides,  motion 
pictures,  graphs,  cartoons,  or  museum  specimens  are 
as  necessary  as  with  the  use  of  textbook  or  the  lecture 
method.  Good  architecture  provides  a  utility  (prepa- 
ration) room  in  every  school  building  with  electric 
outlet,  projection  screen,  opaque  shades  and  other  es- 
sentials where  teachers  may  project  lantern  slides, 
motion  pictures  and  other  photographic  prints  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  organization  and  presentation  of  learn- 
ing situations.  In  such  utility  rooms  laboratory  exercises 
may  also  be  prepared. 

Glibly  it  is  said  that  in  schools  children  are  taught 
to  think,  but  blood  cannot  be  squeezed  out  of  a  turnip. 
Accurate  and  just  inferences  must  be  based  on  objective 
facts.  Those  individuals  with  the  riche.st  accumulation 
of  sense-data,  and  experience  of  various  kinds  think 
most  accurately  and  infer  most  justly. 

As  a  guide  to  the  use  of  aids  to  perceptual  learning 
some  purposes  might  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Challenge  and  stimulate  interest 

2.  Cultivate  observation 

3.  Stimulate  and  control  wholesome  imagination 

4.  Provide  bases  for  right  attitudes,  for  just  infer- 
ences, and  for  reflective  thinking. 

{Concluded  on   fat/f  74") 


School  -  Made  Motion  Pictures 
For  Public  Relations  in  Ohio    (II) 


THE  above  script  (see  January  issue)  of  a  picture 
used  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the 
teaching  of  reading,  is  an  example  of  how  the  mo- 
tion picture  can  be  used  in  a  specific  area.  Very  eflfec- 
tive  pictures  can  be  produced  to  show  the  work  of  the 
school  as  a  whole — the  general  activities  picture.  This 
type  of  picture  is  a  series  of  shots  of  the  pupils  partici- 
pating in  their  various  activities,  the  results  of  their 
work  when  it  can  be  shown,  and  the  school  plant.  Vari- 
ous techniques  are  used  in  this  type  of  picture  to  relate 
the  parts  to  the  whole.  For  example,  the  principal  is 
showing  a  parent  around  the  school,  or  one  pupil  is  fol- 
lowed through  a  complete  day  at  school. 

When  the  administrator  has  outlined  his  public  rela- 
tions program,  he  is  in  a  position  to  decide  what  motion 
pictures  should  be  produced  and  their  relationship  to 
the  total  program.  This  relationship  should  be  made 
clear  in  the  pictures.     A  suggestive  list  of  subjects  for 


Second    article    of    series,    suggesting    subjects    for 
filming,  needed  equipment  and  methods  of  financing. 

WILLIAM    S.    WAGNER 

Montpelier,   Ohio,   Public   Schools 

motion  pictures  is  included  here. 

A.  The  curriculum  in  action — (1)  If  tlie  program  is  set  up 
on  a  subject  basis  each  subject  may  be  used,  either  separately 
or  in  combination.  (2)  If  the  program  is  set  up  on  an  activity 
l)asis  or  on  a  modified  activity  basis,  tlie  unit  may  be  followed 
through  by  showing  the  significant  points. 

B.  Extra-curricular  activities — .'\ctivities  of  the  various 
clubs,  varsity  sports,  safety  patrol,  student  council,  and  other 
activities  whicli  pupils  engage  in  under  school  supervision,  but 
which  are  not  included  in  "Tlie  curriculum  in  action." 

C.  The  supervisor's  contril'ution — If  the  part  the  supervisor 
plays  in  the  total  educational  program  is  important  it  should 
be  interpreted  for  the  public.  A  picture  could  be  made  which 
would  show  how  the  supervisor  works  with  the  teachers  to 
improve  instruction. 

D.  The  administrator's  contribution — The  administrator's 
main  contribulif)n  is  in  having  the  physical  facilities  in  readi- 
ness so  that  learning  can  take  place.  .\  picture  showing  this 
corld  include  sixh  activities  as  schedule  making,  inspection  of 
buildings  and  classrooms,  meetings  with  the  board  of  education, 
ordering  of  supplies,  and  all  other  important  services  of  the 
administrator. 
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E.  The  physical  property  of  the  school — Buildings,  play- 
grounds, and  equipment  should  be  shown  in  relationship  to  their 
functions.  A  contrast  between  an  old  building  and  a  modern 
one  should  prove  effective. 

F.  Tlie  janitorial  staff — The  most  important  contributions 
of  the  janitorial  staff  is  in  keeping  the  building  in  a  health- 
ful condition.  The  picture  would  show  all  the  activities  of  the 
janitorial  staff. 

G.  The  school  board — The  school  board  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  public.  A  motion  picture  could  sliow  a  member 
of  the  school  board  being  elected,  a  school  board  meeting,  the 
school  or  a  new'  building,  inter\'iewing  a  prospective  teacher, 
and  inspecting  new  equipment.  Somehow  its  relationship  to  the 
school  should  be  shown. 

H.  The  county  and  state  officers  of  education — Many  of  the 
public  do  not  understand  the  services  which  are  rendered  by 
the  county  and  state  officers  of  education.  Many  times  the 
school  must  turn  to  the  state  department  for  help.  While 
there  may  not  be  enough  material  here  for  a  complete  picture 
it  could  be  included  with  another. 

I.  The  social  service  'ci'ork  of  the  school — A  picture  on  this 
phase  of  the  school's  work  might  show  the  activities  of  the 
school  nurse,  the  cafeteria  in  operation,  the  dental  clinic,  the 
T.  B.  clinic,  pre-school  health  check-up,  and  other  related 
activities   which   are  necssary  for   a   smoothly   running   school. 

J.  The  community — The  school  probably  uses  the  communi- 
ty resources  as  a  part  of  its  curriculum.  The  school  journey 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  community  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting information  to  solve  a  problem  would  make  excellent 
material   for  a   motion   picture. 

Thi.s  is  in  no  sense  a  complete  list  of  motion  picture 
subjects  nor  is  it  meant  to  be  a  specific  li.st.  The  mc 
tion  picture  production  schedule  should  be  a  definite 
part  of  the  total  public  relations  program,  and  what 
motion  pictures  will  be  produced  during  the  year  will 
depend  entirely  upon  this  total  program. 

The  standards  of  honesty  and  dignity  apply  no  less 
to  motion  pictures  than  to  the  other  phases  of  the  public 
relations  program.  In  the  production  of  motion  pic- 
tures there  is  great  danger  that  too  much  emphasis  will 
be  given  to  the  spectacular  activities  and  those  which 
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Glenwood  Junior  High  School,  Findlay,  Ohio 

(The  pictures  in  this  article  are  enlarEements  from  the  school-produced 
film   '^A    Day   at   Glenwood") 

are  relatively  easy  to  photograph.  If  the  motion  pic- 
ture is  to  be  used  at  all  it  must  be  used  honestly,  or  the 
public  will  soon  discover  that  the  school  of  the  screen 
is  not  the  school  the  children  of  the  community  attend. 
The  difficulties  of  using  the  motion  picture  in  a  pub- 
lic relations  program  are  mainly  of  a  technical  nature. 
The  equipment  that  is  necessary  to  produce  and  project 
motion  pictures  involves  significant  expenditures.  To 
get  good  motion  pictures,  there  is  necessary  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  photography, 
of  lighting  equipment  and  its  use,  and  much  time  must 


be  spent  in  careful  planning.  These  difficulties  were 
not  serious  enough  to  prevent  production  by  the  thirty- 
eight  schools  studied  in  this  thesis,  and  over  half  of 
these  schools  were  able  to  cut  down  expense  by  bor- 
rowing the  needed  equipment.  Practically  all  of  the 
schools  have  their  projectors.  Most  of  them  had  at 
least  one  member  of  the  staff  whose  knowledge  of  pho- 
tography was  sufficient  to  shoot  adequate  motion  pic- 
tures. All  took  some  time  to  plan  and  produce  their 
motion  pictures  and  the  evidence  shows  they  considered 
their  time  well  spent. 

Chapter  III 
Introduction  to  Study 

The  remainder  of  this  thesis  is  a  study  of  what  has 
already  been  done  by  thirty-eight  schools  in  Ohio  who 
are  using  the  school-made  motion  picture  as  a  public  re- 
lations agent.  Not  all  the  schools  in  Ohio  doing  this 
work  have  been  reached,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  list  secured  is  more  than  a  majority. 

After  securing  the  names  of  the  persons  and  schools 
conducting  such  work  (see  Appendix^),  the  next  step 
was  to  send  each  of  them  a  questionnaire  (see  Appen- 
dix) which  was  designed  to  attempt  to  discover  what 
is  being  done,  how  it  is  being  done,  and  the  nature  of 
the  results.  The  material  for  this  report  is  based  upon 
the  information  given  in  the  questionnaire  replies. 

This  report  is  meant  to  serve  both  those  who  do  and 
those  who  do  not  use  the  school-made  motion  picture 
as  a  public  relations  medium.  The  former  may  get 
some  knowledge  of  what  others  are  doing,  and  perhaps 
secure  some  useful  ideas.  The  latter  may  find  that 
the  results  of  successful  programs  are  enough  to  jus- 
tify attempting  a  program  of  their  own. 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  previous 
studies  which  could  be  termed  parallel  to  this  one. 
However,  there  has  been  one  nation-wide  survey  study 
which  attempted  to  discover  what  types  of  motion  pic- 
tures were  being  made  by  the  .schools  (see  Appendix) 
and  there  have  been  may  studies  dealing  directly  with 
publicity  films,  but  limited  to  the  program  of  a  single 
school  or  school  system  (see  Appendix). 

Chapter  IV 
Equipment,  Cost  and  Financing 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  what  type  of 
motion  picture  equipment  is  being  used,  in  some  in- 
stances its  cost,  and  how  it  is  financed. 

Camera.  The  camera  is  one  expensive  and  indis- 
pensable item  of  equipment.  Some  say  that  the  cost  of 
using  the  camera  is  prohibitive,  but  it  may  often  be 
borrowed  or  rented.  Then,  too,  cameras  need  not  be 
bought  new,  as  there  are  many  good  used  cameras  on 
the  market  which  can  be  had  for  a  reasonably  low  price. 

Of  the  schools  here  considered,  there  are  5  using  the 
8mm  camera,  and  of  these  one  school  owns,  while  4 
do  not.     There  are  35  schools  using  the  16mm  camera 


'Space  limitations  have  naturally  compelled  abridgement  of 
this  thesis.  The  Appendix,  containing  list  of  the  38  schools 
and  directors,  the  elaborate  questionnaire  used,  and  reference 
tables  are  part  of  the  complete  thesis  obtainable  only  by  impli- 
cation to  the  author. 
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of  which  17  own,  wliile  18  do  not.  Nine  of  these  35 
schools  using  the  16nini  camera  did  not  report  the  cost 
of  their  cameras.  There  are  3  schools  using  both  the 
8mm  and  16mni  camera ;  one  school  owns  both,  while 
the  others  own  neither. 

The  school -owned  8mm  camera  cost  $91.00. 
Schools  not  owning  tlie  8mm  camera  report  a  high  of 
$45,  low  of  $35,  and  a  mean  cost  of  $42.  For  the  16mm 
cameras  owned  by  the  school  the  low  is  $45,  high  $525. 
and  mean  cost  is  $151.  For  schools  not  owning  the 
camera  the  low  is  $35,  high  $700,  and  mean  cost  is 
$190. 

Sound.  Only  4  schools  of  those  reporting  made  pic- 
tures with  sound-on  film.  There  are  16  schools  using 
their  amplifying  systems  or  some  similar  device,  to 
give  sound  accompaniment  to  their  pictures.  The  re- 
maining 17  showed  silent  pictures,  using  no  mechanical 
sound  device. 

Projector.  All  but  four  of  the  schools  report  that 
the  projector  is  owned  by  the  school.  In  each  of  the 
four  cases  where  the  school  does  not  own  the  projec- 
tor, it  is  owned  by  a  staff  member. 

Lighting.  In  reply  to  the  question  "What  lighting 
equipment  if  any,  did  you  use?"  31  schools  mentioned 
using  some  type  of  lighting  equipment.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  good  interior  pictures  without  using 
artificial  light ;  therefore,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
out  of  Z7  schools,  31  used  this  equipment.  The  prob- 
lem of  how  to  get  enough  light  is  far  from  solved,  how- 
ever, as  18  schools  mention  lighting  as  their  chief  dififi- 
culty. 

Financing.  Since  most  Boards  of  Education  are 
probably  unwilling  as  yet  to  finance  the  film  program. 


A  student  announcer  at  the  microphone 

the  administrator  is  usually  forced  to  find  some  method 
or  a  combination  of  methods  for  raising  the  money. 

Of  the  variety  of  methods  used  to  finance  school- 
made  films,  admissions  to  noon  movies  was  mentioned 
9  times,  admissions  to  school-made  films  8  times,  funds 
of  schools  clubs  or  general  fund  14  times,  donations 
from  community  groups  and  individuals  2  times,  board 
of  education  6  times,  personal  donation  of  principal 
and  teachers  5  times,  admissions  to  school  assemblies 
and  entertainments  5  times,  and  candy  sales,  etc..  2 
times. 

'  The  question  of  financing  seems  to  be  an  individual 
difficulty  which  must  be  worked  out  by  the  schools 
themselves.     It  is  often  serious,  however,  for  some  pro- 


Traffic  boys  escorting  students  across  the  street 

grams  have  been  either  stopj^ed  or  curtailed  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  Finding  sufficient  time  to  photograph 
the  motion  picture  was  often  mentioned  as  being  the 
chief  difficulty  in  film  production.  This  seems  to  be 
a  question  of  relative  values.  If  the  administrator 
after  careful  evaluation,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  film  program  is  worthwhile,  he  will  find  the  time 
for  the  production  of  motion  pictures. 

Chapter  V 
Amount,  Cost  and  Projection  Time  of  Films 

How  many  feet  of  film  have  been  produced  by  these 
Ohio  schools?  Not  including  the  cost  of  equipment, 
what  did  it  cost  to  produce  this  film?  How  long  would 
it  take  to  project  all  the  film  reported?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  will  not  only  give  one  an  idea  of 
the  mere  quantity  of  film  produced,  but  will  open  the 
way  for  a  broader  interpretation  of  the  content  section 
of  this  study. 

The  34  schools  reporting  on  this  question  have  pro- 
duced 45,900  feet  of  film.  Since  they  were  asked  to  re- 
port only  on  the  three  of  their  school-made  pictures 
which  they  had  shown  most  frequently,  the  45,900  feet 
of  filin  represents  minimum.  The  total  footage  of 
school-made  film  in  Ohio  is  not  .shown.  Table  I  .shows 
the  types  of  film  which  make  up  this  45,900  feet  and 
also  their  cost  and  projection  time. 

Table  I 


Type 
of  film 

Footage 

Cost' 

per 
Foot 

Projection 

Time 

in  Hrs. 

16mm  silent 
16mm  sound 

39,400 
3,900 

$3,010 
370 

$.75 
.09 

26'^ 

8mm 

2,600 

117 

04 

3^ 

Total 

45,900 

$3,497 

31 J^ 

Much  more  than  a  majority  of  the  schools  are  using 
the  16mm  silent  film.  Although  this  costs  three  and 
one-half  times  more  a  foot  to  produce  it  is  probably  the 
more  satisfactory  for  school  use.  Most  schools  own  a 
16mm  projector  and  can  use  it  to  project  the  film.  If 
8mm  film  is  used  it  ineans  that  an  8mm  projector  must 
either  be  bought  or  borrowed.  The  16mm  film  has  one 
big  advantage  over  the  8mm  film  in  that  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  larger  image  on  the  screen  and,  there- 
fore, can  be  shown  to  more  people  at  one  time. 

(To    be  continued) 
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jl  An  Undeveloped  Mine  of  Materials 
for  Visual  Education 


How  pictures  from  current  magazines  are  used  by  a  science 
teacher,  employing  the  opaque  projector  to  great  advantage. 

PROFESSOR   JOHN   PAUL   GIVLER 

Head,  Department  of  Biology,  The  Woman's  College 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro 


DURING  the  so-called  "dark  ages"  in  Europe  the 
illiterate  condition  of  the  masses  stimulated  the 
enterprising  Charlemagne  to  found  a  system  of 
public  education  which  may  be  considered  the  parent 
of  our  present  schools.  All  that  the  Great  Charles  had 
to  build  upon  was  the  scholastic  training  of  the  medieval 
church  monks.  It  was  a  backward-looking  sort  of 
education,  standing  in  great  contrast  both  to  the  in- 
tellectual freedom  of  the  Greeks  of  Pericles'  time  and 
also  to  the  humanistic  revolt  which  swept  Europe  after 
the  renaissance. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  liberality  which  has  come  into 
our  theories  of  education  as  a  result  of  Greek  influence, 
humanitarian  conceptions  and  science,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  much  in  our  modern  schools  remains  es- 
sentially cloistered  and  scholastic.  This  continues  true, 
also,  in  defiance  of  the  work  which  the  psychologists 
have  done  to  capture  the  formula  of  "the  learning 
process"  and  make  education  "scientific." 

The  movement  for  "visual  education"  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  the  protest  against  the  traditional  and  the  pure- 
^ly  scholastic  in  the  world  of  teacher  and  student.  As 
understand  the  matter,  what  is  meant  by  "visual" 
education,  is  largely,  pictorial  education — for  it  is  an 
open  secret  with  most  teachers  that  comparatively  few 
people  are  able  to  read  in  any  true  meaning  of  the 
term.  The  public  glance  at  the  papers  and  scan  the 
headlines  but  they  do  not  read  editorials  or  closely-knit 
irticles  in  the  better  magazines.  The  stock  excuse  is 
that  they  are  too  busy  —  also  given  for  not  reading 
books. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  late  Frank  A.  Munsey  founded 
fiinscy's  Magazine  which  was  the  first  popular  period- 
Bcal  to  my  knowledge  to  be  published  on  the  theory 
that  the  public  could  make  more  out  of  pictures  than 
|ext.  for  its  issues  were  filled  with  good  illustrations. 
That  journal  came  to  an  end,  as  most  magazines  do 
Sooner  or  later,  and  the  idea  which  inspired  it  seemed 
to  lie  unappropriated,  in  this  country,  except  for  the 
always  splendid  National  Geographic  Magazine  which 
occupies  so  well  its  own  special  field.  European  maga- 
zines which  forshadowed  our  American  pictorials  are 
The  Illustrated  London  Nezvs  and  the  French  paper 
L'llliistration.  Then,  suddenly,  over  here,  appeared 
Life,  followed  by  Look.  Click  and  some  others  less 
prominent  or  less  enduring. 

So  far  as  I  can  observe,  the  flowering  of  all  of  this 
pictorial  material  has  been  too  hidden  to  be  appreciated 
projierly  or  utilized  in  any  adequate  way  by  those  who 
seek  pictures  to  tell  a  story.  If  one  were  an  architect, 
giving  a  course   of  popular   lectures  on   housing,   one 


could  readily  find  in  the  picture  magazines  much  di- 
rectly to  the  point.  The  same  would  be  true  of  a  his- 
tory professor  giving  an  extension  course  in  current 
events.  The  applicability  of  much  of  this  general  mate- 
rial to  specific  and  multifarious  projects  is  amazing. 
As  though  to  give  still  further  help  the  more  conserva- 
tive magazines,  yielding  to  competition,  have  now  both 
increased  the  number  of  their  illustrations  and  also 
added  color  to  them. 

The  teacher  having  a  classroom  equipped  with  a 
good  opaque  projection  lantern  now  comes  to  view 
the  rotogravure  sections  of  Sunday  papers,  the  picture 
magazines  and  other  similar  material  in  a  new  light. 
And  the  enlargement  of  suitable  figures  by  this  device, 
as  they  appear  on  the  screen  in  a  darkened  classroom, 
gives  them  also  a  new  life,  a  transformed  and  en- 
hanced value.  A  little  experience  and  experimenting 
with  trial  pictures  will  give  clues  as  to  what  is  good 
and  what  is  better  and,  at  the  same  time,  sharpen  the 
eye  and  the  mental  appetite  for  more  of  them.  Many 
of  the  oiTerings  are  reproduced  from  photographs  taken 
with  nearly  priceless  lenses  and  by  the  best  of  photo- 
graphers. The  result  is  rare  animals  of  the  zoo.  tropi- 
cal plants  in  their  native  haunts,  or  the  new  200  inch 
telescope  for  Mount  Palomar. 

The  good  teacher  knows  the  inestimable  value  of  a 
good  picture  shown  to  a  class  to  illustrate  a  certain 
topic  at  just  the  right  time.  The  present  author  began 
experimenting  with  this  teaching  device  about  twenty- 


Mounting  pictures  on  cards  of  various  sizes,  shown  in  babkgrou 
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five  years  ago  with  the  well-known  Perry  Pictures  and 
then  with  those  found  occasionally  in  the  magazines  of 
that  period.  Some  of  our  experience  in  this  connection 
may  be  of  value  to  others  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  is  recorded  here. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  newspaper  and 
magazine  pictures  serve  as  effective  teaching  devices 
allow  me  to  describe  the  following  incident.  I  open  my 
copy  of  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  and  find  there 
a  well-illustrated  article  on  the  cathedral  at  Chartres, 
France.  As  I  am  a  biologist  you  will  probably  ask. 
"What  in  the  world  can  that  mean  to  you?"  Now  it 
does  happen  that  I  earn  my  living  teaching  biology, 
but  I  have  found  that  I  can  do  that  task  best  and  most 
helpfully  by  cultivating  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
a  thousand  other  things.  Biology,  or  chemistry,  or  phy- 
sics, or  geography,  are  subjects  of  very  wide  relation- 
ships with  all  manner  of  other  aspects  of  human  life. 

Regarding  the  Chartres  cathedral  I  happen  to  recall 
at  once,  on  seeing  the  picture,  that  it  displays  on  a 
panel  of  stone  carvings  of  its  south  porch  a  beautiful 
figure  of  the  plant  known  as  the  columbine,  a  fact  re- 
ferred to  and  illustrated  by  Charles  Singer,  the  English 
biological  historian,  in  his  work  entitled  "The  Story  of 
Living  Things."  That  carving,  produced  about  A.  D. 
1260,  brought  back  to  public  eye  and  notice  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  a  living  thing  because  the  figures 
were  copied  faithfully  by  the  sculptor  from  the  flowers 
in  the  French  meadows.  The  smell  and  feeling  of  the 
natural  plant  were  his  as  he  drew  his  outlines  and  chis- 
eled his  leaves  and  flowers.  If  you  will  compare  this 
captured  natural  charm,  preserved  for  us  in  stone  for 
now  these  seven  centuries,  with  the  degraded  and 
senseless  copyings  in  herbals  of  the  same  period,  you 
will  see  how  significant  a  contribution  to  biological  art 
was  this  work  on  this  very  building.  For  these  reasons  ' 
I  save  this  picture  but  my  particular  interest  in  it  does 
not  preclude  the  possibilities  of  its  use  by  a  teacher  of 
French,  of  history,  architecture  or  religion,  as  those  in- 
terested in  visual  education  may  well  understand.  We 
not  only  save  the  picture  but  we  make  it  into  a  perman- 
ent mount,  as  later  to  be  described,  and  store  it  in  a 
filing  cabinet. 

Many  pictures,  such  as  the  one  referred  to,  found  in 
magazines,  newspapers,  circulars  and  other  literature, 
are  ordinarily  glanced  at  once  on  Sunday  and  thrown 
away  on  Monday  morning.  Many  from  the  sources 
named  are,  of  course,  without  value ;  but  the  genius  of 
the  broadly  trained  and  discriminating  teacher, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  personnel  director  or  librarian 
lies  in  knowing  "gold"  when  he  sees  it.  The  right  pic- 
ture shown  in  a  class  at  just  the  right  time  may  bring 
interest  and  clinch  realization  as  well-written  words 
may  fail  to  do.  Moreover,  young  people  take  hold  upon 
studies  with  avidity  when  they  can  see  that  schooling 
is  not  a  thing  for  the  locked  exhibition  case,  but  rather, 
that  it  consists  in  realizing  the  meanings  and  relations 
of  apparently  unrelated  and  commonplace  things  around 
them. 

Our  picture  collection  has  been  dug  from  just  this 
mine.  Students  and  others  bring  me  a  few,  but  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  caught  from  out  the  piles  of  the  ap- 
parently meaningless  and  irrelevant  by  keeping  my  own 
"weather  eye"  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  something 


Selecting  mounted  pictures  from   the   files 


apt.  Frequently  I  buy  a  magazine  just  for  one  picture. 
We  harvest  the  items  desired  and  usually  discard  the 
rest  of  the  magazine.  It  is  important  to  record  all  data  at 
once  in  ink  on  the  margin.  The  jjictures  may  be 
mounted  at  once  or  laid  away  in  portfolios  or  Manila 
folders  until  one  has  time  for  the  mounting  process. 
To  mount  pictures  for  direct  inspection,  projection 
on  a  screen  with  the  opaque  projection  lantern,  or  for 
framing,  we  use  a  rather  heavy  light  gray  Plain  Pro- 
cess Mat  Board  supplied  by  the  National  Card.  Mat 
and  Board  Company,  4318  Carroll  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  stock  we  now  use  is  designated  as  Style  No.  934 
Plain  Process  Board.  18  ply.  Size,  over  all,  18x44 
inches.  For  mounting  our  pictures  we  have  it  cut 
into  four  sizes — 5x8  inches,  letter  size,  legal  size  and 
14x22  inches,  on  a  power  paper  cutter.  This  is  much 
better  than  to  have  no  two  cards  of  the  same  size  and 
saves  much  hard  work  with  knife  and  ruler.  In  mount- 
ing the  ])ictures  we  use  a  good  grade  of  library  paste 
but  freshly  made  flour  paste,  to  which  about  one  per 
cent  of  common  alum  is  added,  is  really  better.  We 
use  rubber  cement  also  with  some  pictures.  As  it  con- 
tains no  water  the  rubber  product  causes  no  pulling  or 
warping  of  the  cards  but  it  probably  will  deteriorate 
sooner  that  the  starch  or  dextrin  pastes. 

No  matter  what  adhesive  you  use  it  is  better  to  paste 
the  picture  down  all  over  than  merely  to  "tack" 
it  by  the  edges  or  corners.  Very  important,  also,  is 
proper  trimming  before  mounting.  This  is  best  done 
with  a  stiff  backed,  single-edged,  razor-blade  and  a  long 
steel  straight-edge,  although  a  good  brass-edged  ruler 
will  serve.  Pictures  should  be  cut  straight,  with  proper 
margins,  and  mounted  straight  and  neatly  on  the  card, 
otherwise  the  collection  will  look  homemade  and  ama- 
teurish. Although  pictures,  sucli  as  we  use.  are  gath- 
ered from  all  sources,  the  collection  as  it  stands  ar- 
ranged in  a  four-section  legal-size,  letter-file,  has  a  cer- 
tain definite  unity. 

For  our  purposes  in  a  department  of  biology  we  give 
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each  card  two  numbers,  one  in  Roman,  lettered  in  black- 
ink  on  the  upper  right  corner,  and  another  in  Arabic 
on  the  lower  left.  The  Arabic  numbers  run  continu- 
ously and  correspond  to  similar  ones  in  the  accession 
book  where  data  concerning  the  source  of  the  entry  and 
other  facts  are  recorded.  Neither  this  device,  nor  the 
book,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Nearly  indispensable, 
however,  is  the  .system  of  Roman  numeral  designations 
corresponding  to  a  scheme  of  classification  which,  for 
our  collection,  comprises  fifty  heads  from  I  (General 
Biologv)  to  L  (Miscellaneous).  Between  the  two  we 
have  many  titles,  corres]3onding  roughly  to  the  conven- 
tional systems  of  jilant  and  animal  classifications,  with 
others  such  as  Organic  Evolution,  Genetics  and  Paleon- 
tology. In  the  tills  of  the  files  the  cards  stand  separated 
by  presslioard  guides  to])])ed  by  three-staggered  metal 
label  holders  in  which  the  typed  titles  are  inserted. 

A  collection  of  the  kind  described  is  not  only  a  per- 
manent acquisition  to  the  resources  of  a  department  for 
visual  education.  It  is  also  a  growing,  revisable  and 
adaptable  thing.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the 
size,  scope  or  character  of  pictorial  material  it  may  be 


made  to  receive  and  hold  in  readiness  for  instant  use. 
There  is  a  definite  place  in  the  files  for  every  new  pic- 
ture and.  after  use  in  the  classroom,  the  Roman  nu- 
meral tells  at  once  the  place  to  which  it  must  be  re- 
turned. 

In  using  the  pictures  with  a  projection  lantern  w-e 
find  that  some  papers  and  certain  processes  of  illustra- 
tions show  up  inore  effectively  than  others.  To  gain 
know-ledge  as  to  pictures,  ink  or  cards,  as  well  as  the 
best  kinds  of  screens,  one  may  make  many  interesting 
experimental  studies  the  results  of  which  .should  bring 
out  improvements  on  the  methods  here  outlined. 

We  have  gone  far  enough,  however,  in  collecting, 
mounting,  classifying,  and  in  the  projection  of  the  kinds 
of  pictures  described,  to  know  that  nearly  all  are  good, 
and,  if  displayed  to  students  at  opportune  times,  will  go 
far  in  helping  to  clarify  a  subject  and  give  it  vital  in- 
terest. 

It  is  our  concluding  hope  that  this  "mine"  of  nearly 
untouched  materials  for  visual  education  will  pay  big 
returns  to  many  teachers  and  others  who  should  find 
broadening  of  interests  and  pleasure  in  working  it. 


A  Study  of  the  Comparative  Effectiveness  of  Three 
Methods  of  Using  Motion  Pictures  in  Teaching  (1) 


Chapter  I 
Problem 

I  HE  .study  reported  herein  is  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine  the   relative   etTectiveness   of   three  different 
methods    of    using    motion    pictures,    produced   as 
liking  motion  pictures,  in  the  teaching  of  several  spe- 
ific  topics  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  the  factual  information 
gained  directly  from  the  picture  and   (2)   with  respect 
to  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  apply  the  knowledge  thus 
jained   to  new   situations. 

The   addition  of   sound   to   the   motion   picture   has 
fconfronted  educators  with  new  problems.  Since  nearly 
[ill  educational  .sound  motion  pictures  are  talking  pic- 
ires,    that   is,    pictorial   continuities    accompanied    by 
&ral  lectures  which  explain,  enlarge  upon,  and  bridge 
be  gaps  in  the  pictorial  presentation,  it  is  apparent  that 
lere  may  be  a  conflict  between  the  oral  lecture  of  the 
bicture   and  the    efforts   of   the   classroom  teacher   to 
present  the  pictorial  elements  of  the  picture  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  what  is  being  taught.     It  may  also  be 
questioned  whether  the  method  of  teaching  incorpor- 
ated in  the  talking  picture  is  psychologically  sound. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  quickest  method  of  trans- 
litting  factual  information  to  others  is  through  a  com- 
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bination  of  showing  and  telling,  which  is  essentially 
the  method  employed  by  the  talking  motion  picture. 
Especially  would  it  seem  that  this  might  be  so  for 
purposes  of  immediate  verbal  recall.  If  learning  is  to 
have  much  value,  however,  it  must  not  only  have  some 
degree  of  permanence,  but  it  must  make  provision  for 
the  transfer  of  training  through  the  proper  development 
of  concepts  which  are  rich  in  content.  It  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  most  educational  psychologists  that  edu- 
cation should  concern  itself  more  largely  with  the 
]3roper  development  of  rich  meanings  or  concepts  and 
that  if  this  is  done  transfer  of  training  will  take  care 
of  itself.  Does  the  talking  motion  picture  promote 
learning  on  this  higher  level?  Does  it  promote  the 
kind  of  learning  which  bestows  the  power  to  deal  with 
new  situations?  Is  the  spoken  continuity  of  the  sound 
motion  picture  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  learning?  The 
determination  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  broken  con- 
tinuity, and  the  determination  of  the  most  effective 
class-room  methods  in  the  use  of  talking  pictures  are 
problems  which  need  additional  study.  The  writer's 
purpose  in  conducting  the  study  reported  herein  as 
stated  above  was  to  help  remove  some  of  the  uncertainty 
that  exists  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  mechan* 
ically  recorded  verbal  continuity  of  educational  talking 
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motion  pictures  both  as  it  affects  learning  and  as  it 
affects  the  transfer  of  training. 

Chapter  II 
Previous  Investigations 

Experimental  studies  in  the  educational  use  of  mo- 
tion pictures  were  begun  about  twenty  years  ago.  In 
1918  one  of  the  first  published  studies,  by  David  Sum- 
stine,^  appeared  in  School  and  Society.  Studies  by 
Freeman  and  others^  at  Chicago  and  by  Weber'  at 
Columbia  appeared  during  the  succeeding  five  or  six 
years.  The  University  of  Chicago  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Freeman  were  intended  to  show  the  func- 
tion of  motion  pictures  and  to  determine  their  su- 
periority, if  any,  over  other  types  of  visual  aids  and 
non-visual  methods.  Thirteen  studies  were  reported  in 
this  series.  Weber's  study  was  devoted  largely  to  dis- 
covering the  relative  values  of  the  motion  picture,  lan- 
tern slide,  and  other  types  of  visual  aids. 

These  earlier  investigations  were  handicapped  by  a 
paucity  of  well  planned  and  well  constructed  motion 
pictures,  and,  because  of  this  lack,  their  results  and 
conclusions  would  hardly  be  considered  valid  today. 
However,  they  were  an  excellent  beginning  in  the  ob- 
jective study  of  the  educational  motion  picture  and  set 
the  stage  for  more  comprehensive  studies  that  followed. 

In  1929  Wood  and  Freeman*  reported  the  results  of 
an  extensive  investigation  to  determine  the  contribution 
of  motion  pictures  when  used  as  an  integral  part  of 
classroom  teaching  procedure,  in  (1)  motivating  pupil 
activity  in  relation  to  the  subject  studied,  (2)  effecting 
factual  learning,  (3)  improving  descriptive  processes, 
and  (4)  promoting  understanding  of  causes,  effects, 
and  relationships. 

In  the  same  year  Knowlton  and  Tilton^  reported  the 
results  of  an  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Yale  Chronicles  of  America  Photoplays  in  ( 1 )  motivat- 
ing greater  pupil  activity  and  classroom  participation ; 
(2)  improving  knowledge  of  historical  chronology  and 
geography  and  personages,  casual  relationships,  etc. : 
and  (3)  improving  permanency  of  learning.  In  1932 
Knowlton  and  Tilton^  also  made  a  study  of  "The  Audi- 
torium vs.  Classroom  Showing  of  Motion  Pictures  in 
History  Teaching." 

In  1933  the  writer''  conducted  a  study  in  two  Wiscon- 
sin school  systems  to  determine  the  permanency  of 
learning  through  the  aid  of  motion  pictures. 

The  motion  pictures  used  in  those  four  last  named 
studies  differed  from  those  used  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned in  that  they  were  constructed  specifically  for 
instructional  purposes. 

The  first  experimental  study  involving  educational 
talking  pictures  was  reported  in  1932  by  Clark^  of  New 
York  University.  This  was  followed  in  1933  by  Studies 
by  Arnspiger^  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  by  Rulon  ^°  at  Harvard.  In  1934  Westfall^^  re- 
ported the  results  of  a  study  at  Teachers  College,  and 
in  1936  the  writer^^  reported  a  study  conducted  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  purpose  of  Arnspiger's  study  was:  (1)  to  deter- 
mine by  experimentation  the  relative  effectiveness  (a) 
of  teaching  with  the  aid  of  certain  educational  talking 
pictures  in  the  fields  of  natural  science  and  music  in 
grades  5  and  7  respectively  and  (b)  of  the  usual  meth- 


ods of  classroom  instruction:  (2)  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  composition  elements  of  certain  scenes  of  the 
talking  pictures  used  in  the  experiment,  this  analysis 
being  treated  in  such  manner  as  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  these 
elements  of  composition.  He  found  that  the  talking 
pictures  used  in  the  experiment  made  marked  and  last- 
ing contributions  to  learning  both  in  natural  science 
and  in  the  music  units  and  that  these  contributions 
were  made  without  the  loss  of  learning  the  other  ele- 
ments of  subject  matter  of  the  units  not  included  in 
the  talking  pictures  themselves. 

Rulon  attempted  to  evaluate  the  educational  effective- 
ness of  the  sound  motion  picture  in  the  teaching  of 
ninth  grade  general  science  as  compared  with  the  text- 
book method  of  teaching  the  same  subject.  He  found 
that  the  teaching  technique  employing  the  motion  pic- 
ture film  was  20.5%  more  effective  from  the  instruc- 
tional standpoint  than  was  the  unaided  presentation. 
He  found  also  that  the  retained  gain  of  the  film  group 
was  38.5%  greater  than  that  of  the  control  group. 
However,  the  results  of  Rulon's  study  must  be  con- 
sidered in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  control  group  was 
limited  to  the  textbook,  all  the  laboratory  aids  and 
devices  ordinarily  used  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
apparently  being  barred,  while  the  experimental  group 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  textbook  plus  the  motion 
pictures. 

The  other  four  talking  picture  studies  listed  above 
dealt  wholly  or  in  part  with  a  comparison  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  talking  pictures  and  silent  motion  pictures 
and  with  various  methods  of  presenting  verbal  con- 
tinuities with  pictures. 

Clark  attempted  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
talking  motion  pictures  as  compared  with  two  other 
types  of  teaching  aids,  namely,  silent  motion  pictures 
and  lecture  demonstrations.  His  investigation  was  car- 
ried on  with  college  freshmen  in  the  subject  of  science. 
He  studied  two  phases  of  the  problem  of  evaluating 
the  use  of  sound  motion  pictures :  the  relative  values  of 
such  pictures  as  a  means  of  (1)  conveying  concrete 
knowledge  or  information  and  (2)  stimulating  and 
maintaining  interests.  His  conclusions  were  essentially 
as  follows:  (1)  That  realistic  and  vital  sound  films 
were  as  effective  as  identical  lecture  demonstrations  in 
conveying  specific  information  of  a  scientific  nature  to 
mature  students,  (2)  that  silent  films  did  not  appear 
to  be  as  effective  as  identical  classroom  demonstrations 
for  developing  specific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  junior 
college  students,  (3)  that  sound  films  of  the  strictly 
lecture  type  with  an  offstage  voice  were  not  as  effective 
as  identical  silent  films  with  printed  captions  in  con- 
veying specific  information,  (4)  that  the  three  methods 
of  presentation  were  about  equally  effective  in  maintain- 
ing interests,  and  (5)  that  the  sound  picture  was  more 
effective  in  stimulating  a  present  interest. 

Westfall's  study  was  concerned  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  following  forms  of  verbal 
accompaniment  to  educational  motion  pictures:  (1)  no 
explanation.  (2)  average  length  titles.  (3)  long  titles, 
(4)  average  length  titles  plus  teacher  comment,  (5) 
teacher  lecture,  (6)  talking  picture,  (7)  teacher-pre- 
pared explanation.  He  found  in  the  ca.se  of  films  orig- 
inally constructed  as  .silent  films  with  the  usual  cap- 
tions that  (1)  the  teacher  explanation  prepared  by  the 
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teacher  from  materials  furnished  with  the  films,  (2)  a 
lecture  furnished  with  the  film  and  read  by  the  teacher, 
and  (3)  the  usual  captions,  were  about  equally  effective 
in  aiding  the  pupils  to  understand  the  contents  of  the 
film :  and  that  these  three  forms  of  verbal  accompani- 
ment were  superior  to  long  captions  and  to  the  regular 
captions  supplemented  by  teacher  explanation :  that  for 
films  constructed  originally  for  use  with  sound  accom- 
paniment a  mechanically  produced  lecture  was  superior 
to  the  same  materials  printed  on  the  film  or  to  an 
explanation  prepared  by  the  teacher.  He  also  found 
oral  forms  of  verbal  accompaniment  very  helpful  to 
pupils  of  low  ability,  that  they  helped  them  in  keeping 
nearer  to  the  average  of  the  class  than  when  the  reading 
of  titles  was  required. 

The  writer's  purpose  in  his  study.  "The  Verbal 
Accompaniment  of  the  Educational  Film  —  The  Re- 
corded Voice  vs.  The  Voice  of  the  Classroom  Teacher" 
was  to  compare  the  eflfectiveness  of  the  verbal  continuity 
accompanying  the  talking  picture  (1)  when  presented 
mechanically  through  the  medium  of  the  recorded  voice 
and  the  sound  motion  picture  projector  and  (2)  when 
presented  by  the  teacher  simultaneously  with  the  picture 
projected  through  a  silent  projector.  The  study  was 
conducted  in  the  field  of  biology,  and  four  motion  pic- 
tures in  this  field  were  used.  The  subjects  included 
seventh  and  tenth  grade  pupils  and  they  were  taught 
by  their  regular  classroom  teachers.  The  results  of  this 
study,  contrary  to  the  findings  of  Westfall,  indicated 
that  the  verbal  continuity  accompanying  an  educational 
picture  of  the  talking  picture  type  can  be  presented  as 
effectively  by  the  classroom  teacher  as  through  the 
medium  of  the  recorded  voice  and  the  sound  motion 
picture  projector. 

Chapter  III 
Procedure 

1.    Materials  of  Instruction 

The  talking  films  used  in  the  first  part  of  the  study 
are  Plant  Grozvth,  Plant  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Flowers 
at  Work,  produced  by  Erpi  Classroom  Films.  Inc.  They 
are  es,sentially  silent  films  accompanied  by  a  spoken 
verbal  continuity.  They  cover  in  detail  the  life  cycle 
and  the  biological  processes  of  a  number  of  typical 
plants.  In  comparing  the  efTectiveness  of  silent  mo- 
tion pictures  with  that  of  talking  pictures  it  would 
ordinarily  be  unfair  to  use  as  silent  films  the  talking 
pictures  with  the  sound  omitted,  because  a  well  con- 
structed silent  film  would  employ  devices  such  as  cap- 
tions and  animated  words  and  arrows  as  explanatory 
devices  instead  of  the  spoken  commentary.  However, 
the  four  above  pictures  make  good  use  of  all  such  ex- 
planatory devices,  with  the  exception  of  captions,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  verbal  continuity.     Animated  words,  ar- 


rows, and  other  devices  are  used  throughout  the  pic- 
tures to  designate  parts  and  to  call  attention  to  biological 
processes  going  on  in  each  scene.  All  of  these  films  are 
accompanied  by  well  planned  study  guides  which  were 
made  available  to  all  of  the  teachers. 

For  the  second  part  of  the  study  two  silent  films,  The 
Green  Plant  and  From  Flower  to  Fruit,  produced  by  the 
Teaching  Films  Division  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany were  used.  These  films  cover  approximately  the 
same  biological  processes  which  are  covered  by  the  first 
four  films,  but  employ  different  plants.  This  made  it 
possible  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
three  different  instructional  methods  used  with  the  first 
four  films  in  helping  pupils  to  comprehend  similar  but 
new  situations  which  were  presented  in  the  last  two 
films. 

All  of  the  sound  films  are  approximately  eleven  min- 
ute reels  and  the  silent  films  fifteen  minute  reels  and 
are  designed  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  level. 

2.  Subjects 

The  subjects  consisted  of  334  pupils  in  the  ten  second 
semester  biology  classes  of  the  tenth  grade  in  the  Osh- 
kosh  High  School.  Because  of  considerable  absence 
caused  by  illness  the  number  of  subjects  used  in  the 
first  comparisons  was  much  reduced.  Much  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  covered  in  the  films  had  been  studied  dur- 
ing the  first  semester,  which  accounts  for  the  relatively 
low  gains  on  some  of  the  final  tests.  The  ten  classes 
were  divided  into  three  groups  A,  B,  and  C  and  each 
group  taught  by  one  of  the  methods  described  below. 
They  were  taught  by  the  five  regular  teachers  of  the 
biology  department.  An  effort  was  made  to  divide  the 
classes  taught  by  each  of  these  five  teachers  as  evenly 
as  possible  between  the  three  experimental  groups. 
The  division  of  the  classes  into  the  three  groups  was 
based  on  their  intelligence  quotients,  chronological  ages, 
and  mental  ages  as  given  in  the  table  below. 
TABLE  I 
Number  of  Subjects,  Mean  Chronological  Ages, 
Mean  I.  0-.  and  Mean  Mental  Age 
Subject        Ave.C.A.  Ave.I.Q.    Ave.M.A. 

Group  A  59  189.2  Mo.  104.1  197 

Group  B  68  188.5  Mo.  104.0  196 

Group  C  68  187.8  Mo.  102.8  193 

3.  Tests 

The  tests  each  consisted  of  twenty  questions  of  five 
items  each.  These  five  individual  statements  might  all 
be  correct,  all  wrong,  or  some  correct  and  some  wrong. 
This  made  really  100  items  for  each  test  and  eliminated 
the  guessing  factor  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  number 
of  the  questions  were  based  on  diagrams  contained  in 
the  tests.  The  same  tests  were  used  for  pre-tests  as  for 
the  final  tests.  Although  there  might  be  some  element 
of  practice  in  this  procedure,  the  same  treatment  was 
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MOTION  PICTURES— 
NOT  FOR  THEATRES 


By    ARTHUR    EDWIN    KROWS 

Editor  of  "The  Spur,"  New  York  City 


Installment  Number  Sixteen — devoted 
mainly  to  the  origins  of  the  slide- 
film  and  the  stirring  success  story 
of  Jam  Handy  of  Chicago  and  Detroit 


THAT  Wilding,  with  due  regard  for  his 
astuteness,  picked  Detroit  hecausc  of 
all  places  in  the  United  States  it  was 
best  for  non-theatrical  production,  is  too 
much  to  suppose  of  any  person  not  gifted 
with  an  unearthly  sense  of  prophecy.  It 
conforms  more  with  normal  human  events 
to  suppose  that  Wilding  was  just  lucky. 
Even  the  juxtaposition  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Detroit  area  was  natural 
enough,  for  the  former  was  supplying 
most  of  the  machine  tools  used  in  the 
heavy  manufactrre.s  ot  the  latter;  and 
there  was  a  constant  flow  of  materials 
hack  and  forth  and  mainly  in  the  direc- 
tion which  Wildmg  had  taken. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  city  Wilding 
had  selected  for  his  establishment  was, 
in  the  next  few  years,  to  rival  New  York 
— and  in  many  respects  to  outrival  it — 
as  a  fruitful  ground  for  industrial  film 
production.  One  thinks  of  Nevv  York  as 
the  great  marketplace  but,  while  a  market- 
place may  have  the  experts  who  dictate 
methods  of  sales  and  of  sales  promotion, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  goods  lo  be  sold 
also  have  influence  in  such  matters, 
especially  when  the  goods  are  of  new 
sorts  and  the  market  has  not  been 
thoroughly  plumbed  and  tested.  Manu- 
facturers of  this  type,  exerting  such 
power,  were  astonishingly  many  in  the 
Detroit  area. 

But  in  that  area  was  (Thicago,  a  city 
seemingly  much  more  important  tlian  De- 
troit. Why  didn't  Wilding  establish 
himself  there?  That  question  I  cannot 
answer  precisely ;  but  Wilding  still  mad" 
the  better  choice.  Chicago  was  primarily 
a  marketplace.  Detroit,  on  the  other  hand, 
commanded  the  greatest  heavy  mani.- 
facturing   section    in   the    country. 

In  New  England  the  manufacturers 
were  much  closer  grouped  but,  by  habit 
and  tradition,  they  were  far  more  con 
servative  than  these  Midlanders  with 
their  newer  industries  and  their  still 
newer  methods  of  persuading  the  public 
to  buy.  In  the  North  Central  States,  as 
the  school  geographies  sometimes  like  to 
call  the  other  region,  business  had  not 
yet  been  fully  proved.  It  was  not  cut  and 
dried.  The  manufacturers  were  of  neces- 
sity open  to  novel  ideas  and  untried  sys- 
tems and,  if  their  advertising  agencies  in 
the  East  advised  them  against  the  use  of 
motion  pictures,  the  factory  men  were 
likely  to  act  contrary  to  that  counsel 
sheerly  on  the  ground  that  the  case  of 
the  non-theatrical  movie  had  not  yet  been 
proved,  either. 

Diaw  a  circle  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Detroit  as  a  center,  and  there 
are  included  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  South 
Bend,  Indianapolis,  Dayton,  Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Akron, 
Toledo  and  scores  of  other  factory  points. 


Increase  the  spread  to  four  hundred  miles, 
and  you  have  Springfield  and  Louisville 
• — and  the  national  capital,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Another  hundred  miles,  and  St. 
Louis,  Nashville, -Philadelphia  and  New 
York  swell  the  roster.  However,  what  is 
of  chief  importance  lies  in  the  first- 
named  ring,  including  the  hearts  of  the 
tremendous  rubber,  oil  and  steel  indus- 
tries. For  the  greater  part  a  level  coun- 
try, with  straight  roads  for  automobile 
caravans,  bee-lines  for  railroads,  broad 
fields  everywhere  for  airports,  and  a  sea- 
way to  Europe  through  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

I  am  stressing,  of  course,  the  import- 
ance to  the  non-theatrical  producer  of 
selling  his  clients  by  being  close  to  them. 
Before  one  may  have  his  stew,  as  the 
saying  goes,  he  must  catch  his  hare.  But, 
looking  at  some  other  aspects  of  Detroit, 
one  is  obliged  to  confess  drawbacks — 
the  Lakf  Country  sunshine  is  broken  at 
short  intervals  by  driving  clouds  disturb- 
ing to  "ameramen  and  greatly  lengthen- 
ing the  costly  production  period;  the  land 
itself  lacks  picturesqueness  and  variety 
for  extended  location  work  which  norm- 
ally would  save  studio  expense ;  cos- 
tumes and  properties  of  other  lands  and 
periods  are  difficult  to  obtain ;  the  near- 
est large  film  processing  laboratories  arc 
in  Chicago,  and,  above  all,  there  is  only 
a  meager  supply  of  actors.  But  in  this 
business,  one  tiling  offsets  another  and, 
if  the  manufacturers  wished  primarily  to 
see  on  the  screen  the  raw  materials  enter- 
ing their  machines  at  one  end  and  the 
completed  products  emerging  from  the 
other,  there  was  in  Detroit  no  great  need 
of  studios,  actors  and  attractive  outdoor 
locations. 

Lo  and  behold,  however,  the  manufac- 
turers here  were  obsessed  by  no  such 
thought.  Unlike  factory  men  in  older 
lines,  they  had  been  obliged  to  organize, 
along   with    ways    of    refining    materials, 


Author's  Note  —  The  manifest 
impracticability  of  reviewing  a 
huge  mass  of  research — accumu- 
lated over  many  years  and  re- 
quiring more  than  20,000  index 
cards  to  catalogue  it  —  means 
that  the  Editors  of  Educational 
Screen  have  accepted  the  manu- 
script of  this  long  history  mainly 
on  faith.  In  the  circumstances,  the 
Author  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  all  statements  of  fact  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  herein,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  invites  cor- 
rections and  emendations  for  the 
betterment  of  the  record  when  it 
is  published  eventually  in  book 
form. 


creating  and  assembling  their  products, 
complete  systems  of  sales  and  distribu- 
tion ;  and  they  appreciated  the  values  in 
those  respects  more  keenly  than  did  their 
own  nominal  representatives  in  the 
marketplace.  For  the  sake  of  having  pic- 
ture production  directly  under  their  eyes 
where  they  could  guide  and  correct  it, 
they  were  easily  willing  to  pay  the  in- 
creased costs  of  importing  the  missing 
factors.  So,  as  the  next  few  years  were 
to  show,  there  came  from  Detroit  a 
heavy  volume  of  sales  pictures,  their 
prices  raised  to  a  point  where  the  pro- 
ducer could  maintain  his  self-respect  ana 
in  technical  matters  challenge  comparison 
with  Hollywood.  Whether  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  sales  systems,  involving  auto- 
mobiles, radios,  automatic  refrigerators 
and  so  forth,  will  ultimately  result  in 
swinging  Detroit  production  to  New- 
York,   remains  to  be  seen. 

With  circumstances  so  immediately 
favorable,  so  near  at  hand,  the  non-tlica- 
trical  producers  of  Chicago  naturally  en- 
deavored to  profit  also.  It  was  a  Chicago 
enterprise,  entrenched  in  Detroit,  which 
was  to  give  Wilding  his  stiffest  competi- 
tion. 

Jam  Handy  Picture  Service 

This  firm  was  headed  by  an  old  ac- 
quaintance— Jam  Handy,  erstwhile  sales- 
man for  Bray.  In  August,  1929,  Handy 
was  advertising  "fourteen  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  making  industrial 
motion  pictures  and  lighted  still  pictures 
for  sales  education  and  service  instruc- 
tion" :  but  how  much  of  the  experience 
had  been  with  Bray  and  how  much  was 
divided  between  the  industrial  motion  pic- 
tures and  the  "lighted  still  pictures  for 
sales  education  and  service  instruction" 
was  not  stated. 

Bray  Studios  was  not  incorporated  ac- 
cording to  notices  in  the  motion  picture 
trade  papers  until  December,  1914;  so 
Handy,  assuming  the  correctness  of  this 
quoted  account,  was  dabbling  in  films  a 
year  later.  Still,  one  can  never  be  posi- 
tive about  these  claims  of  experience, 
even  granting  their  honesty.  I  recall  one 
concern,  in  business  for  less  than  two 
cycles  of  the  seasons,  which  claimed 
seventy-six  years  of  experience  by  total- 
ling the  time  spent  individually  at  film- 
making by  five  or  six  persons  employed. 
The  Bray  version  is  that  Handy  was  in 
charge  of  the  Bray  Chicago  office  and 
that,  when  he  began  to  promote  his 
personal  enterprises,  the  connection  was 
broken. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  once  heard  Handy 
remark  that  he  had  started  in  motion  pic- 
tures through  his  interest  in  animated  car- 
toons ;  and,  of  course,  in  Chicago  in  1913 
to  1915,  Essanay  and  Selig  had  their  staff 
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animators  vvitli  plenty  to  say  about  Bray's 
curb  on  their  "free"  methods.  It  would 
have  been  quite  natural  for  Handy,  as  a 
newspaper  comic  strip  editor,  not  only 
to  have  dabbled  then  in  the  local  situation 
but  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
Bray.  But,  without  further  speculation 
on  that  point,  my  records  show  that  a 
Kelly-Handy  Syndicate  was  incorporated 
at  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1917  by  Wil- 
liam Matthew  Handy,  Jamison  Handy 
and  Otto  C.  Bryhlman,  to  manufacture 
and  deal  in  motion  picture  film.  The 
capitalization  was  $2,500. 

It  was  not  until  almost  ten  years  later 
— about  1926 — that  the  non-theatrical 
field  in  general  became  aware  of  Handy's 
advertising  as  denoting  something  extra- 
ordinary. At  that  time  his  concern  was 
called  the  Newpapers  Film  Corporation ; 
and  he  was  claiming  "regional  and  serv- 
ice representatives  at  principal  points 
throughout  the  U.  S."  The  Newspapers 
Film  Corporation  already  had  budded  into 
an  enterprise  called  the  Jam  Handy  Pic- 
ture Service,  which  leased  films  and  full 
show  equipment  to  its  clients ;  and  thi^ 
grew  until,  early  in  1929,  the  former 
name  was  completely  superseded  and 
dropped  from  all  advertising. 

Nevertheless  the  discarded  name  was 
significant,  for  the  Handy  family  was 
very  well  known  in  Chicago  journalism. 
As  the  "Newspapers"  title  implied,  Jami- 
son had  been  making  capital  of  his  con- 
tacts. His  father,  Moses  Purnell  Handy, 
had  been  director  of  publicity  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition ;  his  elder 
brother,  William  Matthew  Handy,  had 
been  for  many  years  an  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  his  younger  brother, 
Ray  D.  Handy,  had  attained  celebrity  as 
a  cartoonist.  Jamison,  himself,  had  be- 
come, as  aforesaid,  an  editor  of  news- 
paper comic  strips,  which  must  have 
taught  him  a  great  deal  about  visualiza- 
tion, simple,  direct  story-telling,  a  care- 
ful judgment  of  public  taste,  and  of  what 
references  to  avoid,  invaluable  aids  in  the 
line  lie  was  to  follow.  .'\s  a  strip  editor, 
incidentally,  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs 
is  said  to  have  been  the  discovery  and 
development  of  the  late  Elzie  Crisler 
Segar,  creator  of  "Popeye  the  Sailor." 

Particular  interest  is  engendered  by 
Handy's  reference  to  "still  pictures  for 
sales  education  and  service  instruction," 
for  this  apparently  was  the  real  basis  of 
the  Jam  Handy  Picture  Service.  It  re- 
marks also,  a  striking  by-product  in  non- 
theatricals,  one,  indeed,  which  was  con- 
siderably to  help  the  field  as  a  whole.  It 
was  an  item  known  more  commonly  to- 
day as  "slide  film" — meaning  a  device  to 
project  individual  frames  of  motion  pic- 
ture film  to  achieve  the  same  results 
formerly  attained  by  lantern  slides — suc- 
cessions of  still  pictures.  With  a  small 
roll  of  fifty  or  sixty  different  scenes  thus 
photographed  on  a  short  strip  of  35- 
millimeter  standard  theatrical  film  (on 
which,  in  the  usual  positions,  they  run 
sixteen  to  the  foot),  a  lecturer  could 
carry  in  his  pocket  illustrative  material 
for  a  full  hour's  talk  —  provided,  of 
course,  that  he  had  also  a  suitable  pro- 
jector. 

Handy  had  such  an  instrument,  a  com- 
pact, inexpensive  little  affair  which  could 


The  Jam  Handy  Studio  in  Detroit,  from  a  photograph  made  about  1929.  A 
remodelled  church,  with  ofSces  in  front  and  the  stages  and  workshops  in 
the  rear.  Over  and  over  through  the  centuries  the  drama  has  been 
fostered    by    the    church,    but    probably    never    more    literally    than    this. 


be  taken  out  of  a  desk  drawer  and 
plugged  into  a  convenient  light  socket 
for  immediate  operation.  He  had  in  this 
apparatus  a  useful  aid  in  sales  demon- 
stration, employee  training  classes  and 
the  like,  as  he  claimed ;  and,  once  similar 
projectors  had  been  purchased  by  cus- 
tomers who  could  use  them,  he  might 
hope  to  supply  the  operators  with  a 
regular  service  of  slide  films.  The  plan, 
put  into  practice,  worked  out  so  well 
that  in  1929  the  Jam  Handy  Picture 
Service  in  Chicago  employed  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  to 
stage,  photograph,  market  and  ship  slide 
films,  the  gross  monthly  business,  it  is 
said,  running  to  a  return  of  about  $60,000. 

Ancestors  of  the  Slide  Film 

Odd  devices  such  as  the  Handy  ma- 
chine usually  have  long,  involved  begin- 
nings ;  but  we  do  know  that  the  slide 
film  was  not  generally  known  until  about 
1923-5,  when  several  forms  of  still  pro- 
jectors, including  that  of  the  Spencer 
Lens  Company  and  the  S.V.E.  Picturol, 
were  placed  on  the  market.  About  ten 
years  earlier,  in  the  spring  of  1914,  the 
New  York  optical  firm  of  Herbert  & 
Huesgen  had  advertised  a  combination 
of  camera  and  projector  for  this  sort  of 
exhibition ;  but  apparently  it  was  ahead 
of  its  time  and  then  met  with  little  favor. 
The  photographing  device  was  called  the 
Tourist  Multiple  Camera;  and  it  was 
said  to  have  a  capacity  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pictures  without  reloading  — 
meaning,  in  terms  of  regular  3S-niilli- 
meter  film,  a  roll  approximately  fifty 
feet  long.  The  separate  projector  did  not 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  distinct  name  and 
was  clearly  assigned  a  subordinate  place. 

Of  course,  from  very  early  days,  many 
a  regular  motion  picture  projector  has 
been  made  to  stop  and  show  a  single  pic- 
ture on  the  screen,  and  the  tiny,  toy  pro- 
jector called  the  Pathe  Baby,  or  Pathex, 
imported  from  Paris,  had  an  ingenious 
way  of  running  the  motion  picture  but 
holding  the   title   still    on   one   frame   to 


save  film.  But  the  earliest  slide  film  pro- 
jector, starting  the  trend  upon  which 
Handy  was  to  ride  at  full  tide,  that  I  re- 
call, was  the  Brayco,  manufactured  for 
and  distributed  by,  Bray  Products.  The 
earliest  certain  date  I  have  for  it  is  1918 
— a  reference  in  a  Government  bulletin. 
It  was  about  the  size  of,  and  not  much 
heavier  than,  an  ordinary  desk  telephone 
of  the  period.  It  was  cleverly  constructed, 
cheaply  made  and  nominally  priced,  being 
designed  for  home  use  of  the  rich  variety 
of  subjects  in  the  Bray  film  library. 
Street  gossip  had  it  that  the  Brayco  was 
what  really  gave  Handy  his  profitable 
idea  in  that  line.  And  that  may  have  been 
true,  especially  because  the  basic  principle 
seems  not  to  have  been  patentable.  But, 
if  Bray  had  made  a  low-priced  device  for 
the  home  field.  Handy  had  a  better  one 
designed  and  manufactured  for  his  more 
exacting  industrial  clients. 

Bray  has  his  own  explanation  of  how 
his  own  projector  started  the  slide  film 
movement.  "It  is  a  fact,"  he  wrote  me  in 
September,  1939,  "that  I  invented  and 
developed  the  first  film  slide  projector 
and  made  up  the  first  film  slide  type  of 
film. 

"The  machine  was  called  the 
Brayco.  We  made  up  one-half  dozen 
projectors  l)y  hand,  and  I  sent  a 
.speaker  to  the  N.E.A.  Convention 
In  1923,  I  believe  It  was,  at  San 
Pranci.sco,  where  we  put  on  a  dem- 
onstration before  the  a.^sembled 
educators.  This  Brayco  film  and 
projector  made  an  immediate  hit, 
and  forthwith  the  Spencer  Lens, 
S.V.E. ,  and  others  started  in  the 
same    field. 

"It  was  impossible  foi'  lis  to  get 
basic  patents  on  the  projector.  We 
could  only  obtain  design  patents. 
Of  course  it  "was  very  easy  for  any- 
one to  make  up  such  a  projector 
with  a  different  design,  so  by  the 
time  we  got  well  into  production, 
we  had  competition  from  all  sides. 
We  made  up  150,000  Brayco  pro- 
jectors which  we  sold  at  S25.00 
each    in    less   than    two   years   time. 

"About  this  time  the  16mm.  film 
was  brought  out  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  and  we  belns 
essentially  motion   picture   minded. 
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and  realizing  that  the  16mm.  mo- 
tion picture  could  now  sell  for  less 
than  half  of  the  price  of  the  old 
35inm.  film,  and  that  projectors 
that  were  fool-proof  using  fire- 
proof film  were  becoming  available, 
decided  that  "we  would  go  out  of 
th§  production  of  Brayco  projectors 
and  devote  our  Interests  from  then 
on  to  the  development  of  a  16mm. 
educational    film    library." 

Much  distressed  over  the  appearance 
of  the  Brayco,  and  especially  so  because 
among  the  subjects  listed  for  projection 
with  it  appeared  an  adaptation  of  "The 
Science  of  Life,"  was  Dr.  Maurice 
Ricker.  Here,  in  turn,  is  that  story  in 
Dr.  Ricker's  own  words,  taken  from  a 
letter  to  me  in  February,  1939,  and  be- 
ginning the  narrative  late  in  1914,  when 
he  was  principal  of  the  Des  Moines  High 
School : 

"T  had  been  malving  single  frame 
prints  from  my  science  pictures 
and  projecting  them  as  stills.  I 
sent  samples  to  Morton  [Morton 
Bassett,  owner  of  the  Mcintosh 
Company  of  Chicago!,  and  he 
thought  that  I  should  make  patent 
application.  So  he  furnished  the 
money.  The  cla,ims  were  not  well 
drawn  and,  after  the  usual  delays, 
some  claims,  such  as  a  remote  con- 
trol, etc..  were  allowed.  .  .  .  Later 
(in  1921  or  '22),  I  spent  some  weeks 
at  the  Spencer  T^ens  Company  in 
Buffalo,  helping  develop  the  pro- 
jector. Our  patent  was  taken  out 
in  '14  or  'l.'>  (tho'  conceived  and 
worked  on  earlierl  while  making 
the  'Science  of  Life'  film  for  the 
rrSPHS,  which  I  wrote  and  directed 
(12  reels)  and  on  which  Bray  ob- 
tained the  conti'act. 

"I  had  around  Bray's  Studio 
(Carpenter  &  Goldman  imit.  before 
their  independent  organization  was 
launched),  a  slide  film  holder,  such 
as  Bassett  and  I  used.  It  was  a 
revised  slide  holder,  with  spools 
on   either  end. 

"We  played  around  with  it,  and 
it  "was  left  lying  around  for  several 
months.  Imagine  my  surprise  a 
year  later,  to  see  in  the  show  "win- 
dows of  camera  supply  hoxises.  a 
lai'ge  printed  card  bearing  the  ad- 
vertisement, 'Bray's  Latest  Inven- 
tion' ,  .  .  and  mv  'Science  of  T^ife' 
in  still  frame.s  was  on  the  market. 
....  This  induced  me  to  join  Mr. 
Ott  (Spencer  I.,ens  president)  in 
getting  out  the  Spencer  and  the 
adapter  for  lanterns.  I  woiild  like 
for  you  to  publish  some  time  the 
patent    which    I    will    furnish    you." 

Dr.  Ricker  duly  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
Patent  Office  specification,  and  from  it 
are  here  reproduced  his  illustrative  draw- 
ings. The  comnlete  specification  was  filed 
January  8.  1915:  it  was  witnessed  Decem- 
ber 24.'  1914.  Still,  that  Herbert  &  Hues- 
gen  advertisement  of  the  Tourist  Multiple 
Camera  was  published  in  The  Outlook 
even  earlier — May  23,  1914.  Who,  then, 
was  the  actual  father  of  the  slide  film? 

As  far  as  America  is  concerned,  prob- 
ably Dr.  Ricker.  And  if  the  inventor  of 
the  Tourist  Multiple  Camera  antedated 
him,  Ricker's  fame  is  still  secure  as  the 
distributor  of  an  exceedingly  valuable 
innovation.  The  appearance  of  the  Brayco, 
following  his  intimate  association  with 
Bray  Studios,  gives  weight  to  his  own 
belief  that  he  unwittingly  suggested  it, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  developed  the 
slide  film  projector  for  the  Spencer  Lens 
Company.  If  one  accepts  then  the  view 
that  Handy's  projector  was  inspired  by 
the  Brayco,  there  is  indicated  Dr.  Rick- 
er's part  in  four  distinct  slide  film  de- 
vices, counting  his  own.  He  it  was  who 


introduced  slide  films  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
])artment  of  Agriculture,  where  they  have 
been  extensively  used  ever  since,  about 
1922.  Surely  with  all  this.  Dr.  Ricker 
deserves  an  honored  place  in  the  temple 
of  visual  education. 

But  why  was  it  that  Bray  decided  that 
there  was  no  money  for  him  in  the  Brayco 
and  discontinued  its  production,  while 
Handy  went  ahead  with  another  device  of 
the  same  sort  and  reaped  a  rich  reward  ? 
First,  perhaps,  was  the  temperamental 
difference  in  the  men ;  but  a  leading  rea- 
son also,  no  doubt,  was  the  contract  won 
by  Handy  to  supply  dealers  of  the  Chev- 
rolet Motor  Company,  everywhere,  with 
slide  films. 

The  Handy  Circle 

Handy's  particular  friend  at  Chevrolet 
was  Richard  H.  Grant,  president  of  the 
company ;  and  their  friendship  remained 
steadfast  throughout  many  troublous 
years  which  followed. 
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Patent  specifications  by  Maurice  G. 
Ricker  and  Morton  A.  Bassett  for  a 
slide  film  projector,  dated  December 
24,  1914.  The  papers  were  filed  at 
the   Patent   Office   January   8,    1915 

As  in  all  such  cases,  charges  of  favori- 
tism were  rife.  One  persistent  account 
had  it  that  Handy  had  married  Grant's 
sister.  After  a  time,  it  was  said.  Grant 
issued  a  statement,  on  Handy's  behalf, 
that  he  never  had  had  a  sister.  Then  the 
story  was  amended  to  say  that  it  wasn't 
Grant's  sister  but  the  sister  of  his  wife, 
whom  Handy  had  married  and,  when 
Handy  denied  being  wedded  to  Grant's 
sister-in-law,  rumor  replied  that  the  rea- 
son was  that  Handy  had  divorced  her 
But  what  matter?  As  long  as  Grant  re- 
ceived service  up  to  standard  in  every 
respect — and  it  appears  amply  that  he  did 
— what  matter  whether  the  person  with 
whom  he  dealt  was  a  friend,  his  brother- 
in-law,  his  uncle  or  his  aunt? 

Whatever  the  detailed  circumstances  of 
the  friendship  may  have  been.  Grant's 
high  regard  surely  opened  Handy's  way 


to  success  in  the  film  field.  Grant  was 
destined  to  become  director  of  sales  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  vice-presidents 
in  General  Motors  Corporation,  which 
comprised  some  eighty  allied  companies 
— manufacturing  not  only  automobiles 
but  a  variety  of  by-products  ranging  from 
golf  bags  to  airplanes.  To  all  of  these 
affiliates  Handy  would  have  entree  with 
exceptionally  favorable  credentials,  and, 
naturally,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  them. 
His  own  concern  thus  expanded  rapidly. 
Elaborate  offices  were  opened  and  regional 
sales  and  service  representatives  were 
appointed  in  other  cities — New  York, 
Cleveland,  Dayton  and  Detroit — and,  of 
course,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  step 
from  slide  film  manufacture  into  regular 
motion  picture  production. 

To  understand  the  non-theatrical  im- 
portance of  being  endorsed  by  R.  H. 
Grant,  one  must  turn  the  clock  back- 
ward briefly  to  the  first  decade  of  the 
century.  Then  Grant  was  one  of  the 
fabulous  circle  dominated  by  John  H. 
Patterson,  in  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  at  Dayton.  Others  in  that  de- 
voted, remarkable  group,  were  C.  F.  Ket- 
tering, present  head  of  the  General 
Motors  Research  Laboratories ;  Charles 
Lee,  today  chief  engineer  for  Chrysler 
Motors ;  Edward  A.  Deeds,  now  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
United  Aircraft  and  Transport  Corpora- 
tion, and  Hugh  Chalmers,  later  director 
of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  of  Detroit. 

Even  in  that  pioneer  period  John  Pat- 
terson had  been  a  great  believer  in  the 
non-theatrical  uses  of  motion  pictures 
and,  as  was  habitual  with  him,  he  had 
put  his  beliefs  into  practice.  Those  of 
Patterson's  company  who  arose  later  to 
command  other  great  concerns,  would 
naturally  be  receptive  to  the  approach  of 
a  film  man  endorsed  by  one  of  tlieir  own 
number,  especially  if  that  associate  bad 
a  business  judgment  which  they  particu- 
larly respected.  It  was  even  more  signi- 
ficant that  Handy  had  made  films  in  1920 
— studies  in  wasted  motions — for  Pat- 
terson himself.  It  is  easy  to  see  from 
this  how  largely  John  Patterson  was 
responsible  for  the  happy  non-theatrical 
circumstances  througliout  the  whole  De- 
troit area,  and  why,  indeed,  Detroit  was, 
from  that  standpoint,  so  much  ahead  of 
New  York. 

In  developing  movie  production.  Handy, 
of  course,  did  not  relinquish  his  lucrative 
slide  film  business  in  Chicago ;  but,  while 
he  continued  that,  he  decided  upon  De- 
troit as  the  logical  center  for  his  new 
work.  Accordingly  he  rented  a  suite  of 
offices  in  the  fine  new  General  Motors 
Building  in  Detroit,  and  installed  there 
a  small  projection  room.  The  room  was 
for  the  convenience  of  General  Motors 
officials  who  might  not  wish  to  travel 
over  the  half-dozen  blocks  to  the  con- 
verted church,  further  along  East  Grand 
Boulevard,  which  was  now  the  Jam 
Handy  Detroit  studio.  At  the  same  time 
the  studio  became,  as  Handy  surely  knew 
it  would,  a  fascinating  exhibit  to  show 
prospective  clients  who  had  "always  won- 
dered how  they  do  it  in  the  movies." 

It  was  Jam  Handy's  idea  from  the  be- 
ginning to  supply  a  complete  motion  pic- 
ture service;  so  his  workers  not  only 
variously' wrote   scenarios   and  produced 
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pictures,  but  tlicy  negotiated  print  sales, 
inspected  and  repaired  reels  in  use,  and 
actually  put  on  the  shows.  They  sold 
projectors,  too.  The  resident  manager 
in  charge  of  production  at  the  studio  was 
Oliver  Horn,  a  vice-president  of  the 
company,  brought  over  from  Chicago. 
Horn  was  something  of  a  swimming  star 
— a  strong  point  with  Handy,  for  he,  him- 
self, had  hung  up  several  laurels  for 
amateur  performances  in  the  water.  An- 
other vice-president  stationed  at  Detroit 
was  Ben  Turbett,  old-time  Edison  direc- 
tor. Handy's  brother-in-law,  John  Strick- 
Icr,  was  treasurer ;  hut  he  remained  most 
of  the  time  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  slide  films.  To  care  for  the 
exhibition  phase,  Perry  Warren,  who  had 
had  a  small  but  thriving  business  in  sup- 
plying film  shows  from  Dayton,  was 
taken  on.  The  sales  manager  was  George 
Haig.  He  is  said  previously  to  have 
resigned  a  $25,000  a  year  job  as  executive 
in  a  large  industrial  concern,  merely  be- 
cause he  did  not  approve  its  operating 
policy — a  form  of  resignation  repeated 
about   1933   when  he  abandoned  Handy. 

But  probably  the  most  intriguing  figure 
of  all,  next  to  Handy  himself,  was  the 
Reverend  Ralph  Lee,  formerly  an  official 
in  the  Frigidaire  plant  at  Dayton.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Charles  Lee,  chief  tech- 
nical expert  at  the  Chrysler  factory,  and 
himself  the  inventor  of  some  important 
automotive  devices.  He  it  was,  they  say, 
who  designed  the  particular  slide  film 
projector  exploited  hjr  Handy — probably 
at  his  home  workshop  which  he  mis- 
chievously called  the  Domestic  Engineer- 
ing Company  of  Dayton.  Being  a  wealthy 
nan.  Ralph  Lee  bought  a  heavy  inter- 
est in  Handy's  enterprise.  He  participated 
actively  in  it  as  far  as  Handy  would  per- 
mit. But  he  also  kept  up  his  activity 
as  a  minister  in  the  little  church  at  Day- 
ton, to  conduct  the  services  of  which  he 
frequently  flew  over  from  Detroit  in  his 
own  airplane.  His  title  in  the  Handy 
company  was  sales  promotion  manager, 
although  this  seems  not  to  have  interfered 
in  the  least  with  the  ceaseless  activity 
of  the  admirable  George  Haig. 

Handy's  principal  business  was  with 
General  Motors.  Among  his  other,  more 
casual  clients  for  silent  pictures  were : 
The  Cur'i'c  PnblisViing  Company,  Johns- 
Mansville,  the  Bankers  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  tlie  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, the  Celotex  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Surety  Company,  the  General  Out- 
door Advertising  Company,  the  Elgin 
Corporation,  makers  of  street-cleaning 
equipment ;   the  Coca-Cola  Company  and 

I.Cantrell  &  Cochrane,  Ltd,  As  one  goes 
!over  the  list  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
absence  of  automotive  accounts  other  than 
!  General  Motors ;  and  here  is  the  key  to 
;the  success  of  Handy's  competitors  in  the 
area.  The  man  who  held  the  General 
Motors  business  could  not  hope  to  have 
also  the  patronage  of  rivals  of  General 
Motors.  Even  Chrysler,  with  Charles  Lee 
in  a  position  to  refer  business  to  his 
brother  Ralph,  did  not  noticeably  appear, 
therefore,  in 'the  Handy  roll-call. 
Wilding   was   the   luckv   man   to   find 


Picture  of  the  Brayco,  from  an 
advertisement  ot  the  Chicago  dis- 
tributor, the  Brayco  Company  of 
Illinois.  The  accompanying  text 
describes  it  as  the  "latest  invention 
of  J.  R.  Bray,  originator  of  the 
animated  drawing" 

client.  He  also  found  Studebaker,  Dodge 
and  the  Graham  Brothers — also  the  pub- 
lic utility  companies  and  the  oil  people. 
So  he  was  not  so  badly  off.  He  found, 
too,  an  old  church,  not  so  well  situated, 
perhaps — down  on  Mullet  Street,  in  the 
older  part  of  the  city  near  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  station — but  ample  for 
his  purpose,  which  was  to  serve  his 
clients  as  completely  as  might  be  done 
by  anyone  else.  In  accordance  with  that 
policy  he  also  began  a  slide  film  busi- 
ness on  the  side.  And  his  enterprises, 
all  together,  waxed  deservedly  strong. 

With  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of 
one  client  toward  another,  there  was  even 
enough  business  on  the  margins  for  a  few 
lesser  industrial  producers.  Chief  among 
these  was  Morris  J.  Caplan,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Motion  Picture  Company,  over  on  Cass 
Avenue,  Detroit  representatives  of  the 
International  Newsreel.  Arthur  Caplan, 
a  younger  brother,  was  his  vice-presi- 
dent. They  claimed  a  start  in  1919,  when 
Morris  had  been  joined  by  another  bro- 
ther, Sam,  who  retired  in  1931  because  of 
ill  health.  Then,  in  the  Penobscott  Build- 
ing, there  were  two  other  brothers,  the 
McConvilles,  calling  their  concern  Pro- 
fessional Films,  Inc. 

In  the  handsome  city  of  Cleveland,  on 
Euclid  Avenue,  was  William  Scott,  with 
his  Art  Films  Studio,  which  had  21,000 


Next  Month 

The  serial  adds  to  the  roster  of 
the  commercial  producers  ot 
America,  preparatory  to  taking 
up  the  specialized  interests  !n 
non-theatrical  production  and 
distribution.  Less  than  one- 
third  of  the  story  has  appeared 
in  consecutive  issues  of  The 
Educational  Screen  since  publi- 
cation began  in  September, 
1938,  and  continuation  will  be 
exclusively  in  these  columns. 
Subscribe  now. 


square  f-.-et  of  laboratory  a  nd  studio 
space.  Cleveland  had  been  the  scene  of 
much  motion  picture  activity  in  the  early 
days ;  but  the  companies  virtually  all  had 
been  ambitious  for  theatrical  honors.  The 
.'Krgus  Company,  which  in  1917  had  pro- 
duced a  history  of  the  city  in  association 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  was  so 
inclined  despite  its  avowed  interest  in 
educationals  and  industrials ;  and  the  Re- 
serve Photo  Plays  Company,  arising  to 
public  view  in  August,  1916,  with  an- 
nouncements of  a  film  for  the  General 
Electric  Company  entitled,  "Flame  Eter- 
nal, a  Drama  of  Light  and  Love,"  fairly 
showered  the  press,  before  the  month  was 
out.  with  promises  of  theatrical  activity, 
including  one  that  it  might  merge  with 
the  Sclig  and  also  with  Essanay. 

R.  H.  McLaughlin  was  head  of  Re- 
serve ;  but  he  now  took  on  in  addition  the 
presidency  of  the  Success  Film  Company 
of  Cleveland,  which  was  "conservatively' 
described  as  a  $7,500,000  corporation  to 
produce  motion  pictures  and  to  present 
them  in  its  own  theatres — the  first  soon 
to  be  erected  in  New  York  City.  "Flame 
Eternal,"  by  the  way,  was  "probably" 
to  be  produced  in  Los  Angeles.  Even 
Watterson  Rothacker  was  impressed.  He 
traipsed  over  from  Chicago  one  day  for 
a  chat  with  Johnny  Ray,  the  general 
manager  of  Reserve — and,  experienced  in 
publicity  methods  as  he  was.  he  must 
have  been  surprised  to  see  even  that 
casual  fact  blazoned  promptly  forth  by 
the  Reserve  press  department. 

So  Jam  Handy  and  Norman  Wilding 
remained  the  bright  particular  stars  of 
industrial  motion  picture  production  in 
(he  Great  Lakes  area.  When  we  reach 
the  story  of  the  development  of  talking 
pictures,  they  will  appear  again. 

Chicago 

DETRorr  is  so  clearly  the  key  city  of 
this  great  manufacturing  region,  that  its 
name  denotes  manifestations  of  giant  in- 
dustry everywhere  in  it.  In  Europe. 
as  in  .America,  "Detroitism"  means  the 
unprecedented,  twentieth  century  manu- 
facturing operations  there  to  be  seen. 
Chicago  is  the  railroad  center  of  the 
modern  phases  of  industrv — on  the  whole, 
quite  distinct.  There  the  interests  include 
transportation,  too :  but  it  is  the  railroad, 
onposed  to  the  automobile  of  Detroit. 
Chicago  is  the  railroad  center  of  the 
world.  It  is  also  the  world's  greatest 
meat-packing,  grain  and  agricultural 
region  of  those  States  which  are  drained 
bv  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  non-theatrical  producer  situated  in 
Chicago  consequently  was  unfitted 
through  sheer  environment  to  break  im- 
portantly into  the  Detroit  area,  as  the 
Detroit  producer  necessarily  had  a  cast 
of,  mind  unsuiting  him  to  more  than  an 
occasional  foray  into  the  Chicago  area. 
Jam  Handy  would  seem  to  be  a  contra- 
diction here ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  in 
his  best  years  he  kept  his  motion  picture 
business  wholly — save  laboratory  work — 
in  Detroit,  and  bis  slide  film  manufactur- 
ing business  altogether  in  Chicago. 

(Te  be  continued) 
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Conducted  by  Wilber  Emmert 

Director  Visual  Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Safety  Education 

—  In  Hand  Made  Lantern  Slides 

ESAU     MOTOVICH 

Art  Department,  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Penna. 

INTRODUCING  safety  into  the  classroom 
through  the  medium  of  the  hand  made  lan- 
tern slide  is  not  only  an  interesting  method  of 
presenting  safety,  but  is  an  inexpensive  and 
effective  one. 

The  following  slides  afford  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  instructor  to  give  a  discussion 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  safety  within  the 
class.  After  projecting  the  slides  onto  the 
screen,  the  title  should  be  read,  then  followed 
with  a  discussion  of  facts,  information,  and 
incidents  on  the  subject. 

The  teacher  will  experience  little  difficulty 
in  drawing  the  following  safety  pictures,  which 
are  reproduced  in  proper  size  for  slide  making. 
It  will  be  still  more  effective  to  let  the  chil- 
dren trace  the   slides,  not  only  for  the  expe- 


rience of  making  slides,  but  for  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  safety  program  where  they  will  gain  more 
lasting  impressions  of  the  practices  presented  by  drawing 
and  discussing  safety  measures  with  the  instructor. 
While  showing  the  slides,  the  teacher  can  lead  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  slide  theme  with  class  participation. 

Never  Play  with  Matches.  Throughout  the  country 
each  year  there  are  many  cases  of  physical  impairment, 
and  even  death,  attributed  to  the  misuse  of  matches.  In 
the  first  place,  the  instructor  can  point  out  the  danger 
of  damage  to  property  by  throwing  the  lighted  matches 
about.  Secondly,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
catching  one's  clothes  on  fire  or  endangering  the  safety 
of  a  playmate.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind  the  in- 
structor can  localize  his  discussion  to  the  two  figures  on 
the  slide.  The  boy  playing  with  the  matches  may  not 
suffer  any  mishap,  yet  his  innocent  playmate  may  be  the 
victim  of  a  carelessly  thrown  match.  After  explaining 
the  danger  of  such  actions,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  in 
any  case  where  a  child  accidentallv  catclies  his  clothes 
on  fire,  he  should  put  it  out  by  rolling  in  a  blanket,  rug, 
or  something  which  will  smother  the  flame.  In  the  mean- 
time the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions 
concerning  fire  alarms,  fire  drills,  and  fire  prevention. 
At  this  point  several  factors  can  be  brought  out  in 
regard  to  fire  drills.  First,  the  children  should  file  out 
of  the  building  orderly  when  the  signal  is  given.  Sec- 
ondly, an  older  student  or  the  teacher  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  closing  all  the  windows  and  turning  the 
lights  on  before  leaving.  After  a  discussion  of  these 
points,  it  is  well  to  go  back  to  the  key  message  of  the 
slide ;  then  amplify  the  importance  of  the  statement  by 
asking  the  children  to  always  observe  this  rule  and  to 
influence  their  playmates  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Pick  Up  All  Dangerous  Objects.  During  the  course 
of  a  school  day,  the  student  may  find  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  this  suggestion.  The  instructor  should 
encourage  the  pupils  to  pick  up  pencils,  or  other  small 
objects  which  have  accidentally  fallen  on  the  floor.  Even 
the  smallest  objects,  such  as  pencils,  pebbles,  marbles, 
lolly-pop  sticks,  and  the  like,  may  prove  dangerous.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  read  that  someone  has  fallen  down 
a  flight  of  stairs  and  seriously  injured  himself  as  a 
result  of  skidding  on  some  small  toy,  or  even  a  match 
stick.  This  slide  shows  a  boy  picking  up  broken  pieces 
of  glass  and  boards  with  protruding  nails.  It  will  be 
noted  that  he  is  wearing  gloves  to  protect  his  hands 
while  doing  this  work.  It  should  be  even  better  if  he 
swept  the  objects  into  a  pan,  then  deposited  them  in  the 
receptacle  provided  for  such  things.  One  should  be  sure 
to  protect  himself  from  injury  while  doing  the  "^good 
deeds"  of  this  sort.  If  this  lesson  of  picking  up  all  dan- 
gerous objects  is  encouraged  in  the  classroom  and  at 
school,  the  student  will  undoubtedly  carry  the  practice 
into  the  home. 
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Never  Hop  Rides.  We  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
no  youngster  ever  hopped  rides  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
jective travel,  ]:)nt  rather  for  the  thrill  of  "swiping-"  a 
ride.  This  assertion  is  based  on  the  contention  that 
he  generally  does  not  know  where  the  auto  or  truck  is 
bound ;  therefore,  he  hopped  on  for  the  thrill  of  getting 
a  free  ride.  Hopping  rides  occur  continually  in  every 
community,  but  this  practice  is  extremely  dangerous  for 
several  reasons.  First,  one  may  fall  while  climbing  onto 
the  truck.  Second,  he  may  injure  himself  while  jump- 
ing oft'  the  vehicle  at  the  end  of  the  ride.  And  finally, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  jumping  into  oncoming  traffic. 
This  discussion  can  be  directed  to  the  dangers  as  illus- 
trated on  the  slide.  If  possible  one  should  try  to  point 
out  similar  incidents  which  may  have  occurred  within 
the  community ;  and  also  tell  of  the  disastrous  results 
of  such  unnecessary  practices. 

Do  Not  Play  In  the  Streets.  This  particular  subject 
is  a  difficult  one  in  the  sense  that  often  the  children  have 
no  other  place  to  play  but  in  the  street.  We  might 
suggest  that  this  argument  should  be  regarded  lightly, 
since  in  the  larger  cities  there  are  playgrounds,  and  in 
the  smaller  comnnmities  vacant  lots  customarily  used 
for  play  purposes.  Any  child  can  find  places  to  play 
other  than  on  the  dangerous  street.  In  this  slide  two 
boys  are  playing  in  the  street.  One  youngster  darts 
after  a  Isall,  while  the  other  warns  him  of  an  oncoming 
automobile.  The  result  is  inevitably  an  accident  from 
the  approaching  vehicle.  It  is  true  that  the  driver  has 
had  time  to  see  the  child,  but  it  should  be  stressed  to 
the  children  that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  that 
they  should  refrain  from  playing  in  the  streets.  This 
slide  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to  show  the  smaller 
children  the  importance  of  staying  on  the  walks  at  all 
times,  and  never  stepping  off  the  curb  unless  told  to  do 
so  by  some  older  person.  Playing  in  the  streets  has 
caused  numerous  accidents,  and  thus  the  children  should 
know  the  street  is  a  danger  zone  which  must  be  avoided 
except  in  the  event  of  crossing  at  street  corners  and 
other  designated  crossings. 

Obey  Your  Patrol  Leader.  In  the  past  few  years  the 
school  boy  patrol  has  become  a  vital  spoke  in  the  wheel 
of  safety  promotion.  These  patrol  leaders  find  that  they 
are  in  a  better  position  to  talk  to  the  youngsters  under- 
standingly,  and  that  the  children  in  turn  can  speak  with 
the  patrol  leaders  more  easily  than  they  can  with  an 
older  person.  This  is  a  vantage  point  for  safety  educa- 
tion, since  the  patrol  leader  speaks  the  language  of  the 
youngsters.  The  children  should  be  taught  to  respect 
the  position  of  the  patrol  leader  and  obey  them  to  their 
own  advantage.  Disobeying  a  patrol  leader  may  result 
in  an  injury  to  the  child.  The  children  are  forming  fine 
habits  when  they  wait  on  the  curb  and  are  instructed 
as  to  how  and  when  to  cross  the  street.  The  patrol 
leader  can  readily  explain  to  the  children  the  importance 
of  the  traffic  policeman,  who  is  in  reality  their  friend 
and  helper.  The  children  should  be  taught  never  to  fear 
the  policeman,  but  rather  to  look  forward  to  his  as- 
sistance in  safeguarding  their  lives.  Likewise  the  patrol 
leaders  should  recognize  their  responsibility  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  position  in  the  promotion  of  safety 
education  in  the  school. 

Ride  on  the  Right  Side— Observe  Traffic  Rules.  With 
the    increasing    popvdarity    of   the    bicycle,   we    find    our 

(Concluded  on  pane  77) 
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Now  comes  Dr.  John  A.  Hollinger,  Director  of 
Science  and  Visualization  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pub- 
lic Schools,  with  a  new  title  for  the  catalog  of  his 
division  which  holds  promise  of  being  the  neat  turn 
of  phrase  that  has  been  sought  for  two  decades.  The 
November-December,  1939,  number  of  Pittsburgh  Pub- 
lic Schools  has  appeared  as  the  "Catalogue  of  Aids  to 
Perceptual  Learning."  Apart  from  its  title,  this  is  an 
extraordinary  document.  It  appears  not  as  a  catalog 
but  as  a  complete  issue  of  the  regularly  published  pro- 
fessional magazine  of  the  Pittsburgh  Schools,  reaching 
the  desk  of  every  teacher  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
appearing  in  a  series  devoted  to  important  developments 
in  all  matters  educational  as  these  matters  affect  all 
the  Pittsburgh  schools. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  bound  to  stir  a  good  deal 
of  discussion,  comment,  and  constructive  criticism. 
Drop  a  note  to  this  column  before  March  15,  in  care  of 
Charles  R.  Hoban,  1013  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  indicating  whether  you  like  or  dislike  the 
term  and  why.  and  offering  miscellaneous  suggestions. 
The  correspondence  on  the  subject  will  be  reviewed  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  Screen — barring  wind  and  high 
water. 

WHILE  we're  on  the  subject  of  Pittsburgh,  be  sure 
to  attend  the  meeting  on  "Evaluation  and  Use  of 
Audio-Visual  Materials  in  the  Classroom,"  scheduled 
at  the  Webster  Hall  and  Foster  Memorial  Hall  (Pitts- 
burgh), April  19  and  20.  There  are  several  things 
about  this  conference  that  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  leaders  of  the  field  are  leading  the  field.  In  the 
first  place,  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  conference 
consists  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Allegheny 
County,  the  director  of  science  and  visualization  of  the 
Pittsburgh  schools,  the  head  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation and  the  film  library  at  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women,  and  a  professor  of  education  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  These  are  in  turn,  Dr.  Charles  Dickey, 
Dr.  Hollinger,  Dr.  C.  E.  Manwiller,  Dr.  James  S. 
Kinder,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Olander.  Dr.  Kinder  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Only  lately  have  committees 
planning  conferences  on  "visual"  materials  drawn  per- 
sonnel from  administrative,  curriculum,  and  related 
departments. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the  conference  is  that 
it  is  organized  around  curriculum  problems  and  sub- 
jects, rather  than  around  visual  aids.  There  will  be 
conferences  on  reading,  English,  science,  and  consumer 
education,  in  which  contributions  of  visual  materials 
and  methods  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  objectives 
which  have  been  set  up  in  these  curricular  areas. 

An  evening  session  will  be  devoted  to  new  films  and 
the  social  studies.  Following  a  general  discussion  of 
the  documentary  film,  and  the  screening  of  The  City 


Conducted  by  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr. 

American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

and  two  housing  authority  films,  there  will  be  a  panel 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  these  films  to  the  social 
studies  curriculum,  and  the  place,  if  any,  that  these 
films  have  in  the  classroom.  Those  school  authorities 
who  have  experienced  the  pressure  for  and  against  the 
school  showing  of  films  related  to  the  work  of  local 
housing  authorities  will  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  topic  on  the  general  program.  This  discussion  will 
be  led  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Dimmick,  Associate  Superintendent, 
Pittsburgh   Public  Schools. 

Other  features  of  the  conference  program  include 
discussion  of  slides  in  the  teaching  of  geographic  rela- 
tions and  concepts,  a  review  of  developments  in  scien- 
tific aids  to  teaching  English,  and  a  review  of  develop- 
ments in  the  release  of  theatrical  shorts  and  edited 
feature  films  for  classroom  use.  Speakers  on  these  sub- 
jects will  be  Dr.  Zoe  Thralls,  University  of  Pittsburgh ; 
Dr.  Walter  Ginsberg,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  and  Dr.  Carl  W.  Milliken,  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  and  Distributors  of  America. 

The  conference  will  conclude  with  a  joint  luncheon 
meeting  with  Phi  Delta  Kappa  devoted  to  the  theme. 
"Some  Contributions  to  Human  Relations."  Speakers 
will  include  Mr.  James  Stokley,  director  of  the  Buhl 
Planetarium  and  Institute  of  Popular  Science,  and  Dr. 
Milliken.  There  will  follow  a  panel  discussion  led 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Culbertson,  of  the  Herron  Hill 
Junior  High  School. 

DON'T  fail  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Department 
of  Visual  Instruction  at  St.  Louis.  Added  to  the 
program  printed  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Screen 
is  a  joint  dinner  meeting  with  the  Association  of 
School  Film  Libraries,  February  28. 

ANOTHER  St.  Louis  meeting  of  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  department  is  being  arranged  by  Pres. 
John  A.  Bartky  and  Dr.  William  W.  Wattenberg,  Chi- 
cago Teachers  College,  6800  Stewart  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  Curriculum  Study  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding channels  for  communication  among  teachers 
especially  interested  in  the  use  of  .school  excursions 
and  other  direct  utilization  of  community  resources. 
Replies  from  letters  sent  out  by  a  group  of  Chicago 
teachers  who  developed  the  idea  of  a  national  planning 
committee  indicate  that  "there  is  a  need  for  a  group 
which  would  engage  in  such  activities  as :  publishing 
a  bulletin  containing  information  on  the  successful  use 
of  various  types  of  school  excursions ;  helping  to  ar- 
range long-distance  excursions ;  stimulating  and  co- 
ordinating efforts  for  the  improvement  and  evaluation 
of  school  excusions"  (Curriculum  Journal,  II,  1:4-5). 
If  interested,  write  in  advance  to  either  President 
Bartky  or  Dr.  Wattenberg. 
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SPEAKING  of  school  journeys,  Arnold  Beichman, 
formerly  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  New  York 
Times,  is  making  a  systematic  study  of  school  journeys 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Progressive  Education 
System,  under  a  grant  from  the  Sloan  Foundation. 
\  Lincoln  School,  you  remember,  experimented  with 
I  school  journeys  a  year  or  so  ago,  under  a  grant  from 
the  Sloan  Foundation,  and  the  educational  aspects  of 
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the  journeys  were  evaluated  by  Dr.  Louis  E.  Raths, 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, and  published  in  the  Bureau's  Educational  Re- 
search Bulletin.  If  you  have  any  data  on  school  ex- 
cursions, Mr.  Beichman  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you,  in  care  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association, 
New  York  City. 
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AT  LEAST  ninety  motion  pictures  have  been  pro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  schools 
to  the  public.  This  fact  will  be  of  significance  to 
every  administrator  who  has  been  confronted  with  a 
public  apathy  to  speeches  and  school  visitation  and 
largely  uninterested  in  the  school  columns  of  the  news- 
paper. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  number  of 
school-made  films  will  continue  to  grow.  Interest  in 
motion  picture  production  on  the  part  of  educators  has 
mounted  rapidly.  But  will  the  quality  of  these  films 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  production?  The  answer 
to  this  question  hinges  in  part  on  the  extent  to  which 
we  make  available  to  schoolmen  information  as  to 
techniques  and  possible  areas  in  the  field  of  film  pro- 
iction. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  such  an  ex- 
ange  that  a  nation-wide  survey  of  public  relations 
'films  has  been  carried  out  by  the  writer  during  the 
past  year.  This  project  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
meeting  on  publicity  films  at  the  1939  A.A.S.A.  Con- 
vention. Administrators  attending  this  meeting  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  a  loose  organization  through 
which  they  could  exchange  ideas,  scenarios  and  films. 
In  line  with  this  expression,  a  questionnaire  was  pre- 
red  to  gather  essential  film  information.  Oppor- 
kinity  was  provided  for  recording  title,  length,  width, 
whether  silent  or  sound,  film  content  in  detail,  availabil- 
ity for  loan,  and  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom 
correspondence  should  be  directed.  This  form,  together 
with  a  letter  explanatory  of  the  purpose  of  the  survey, 
was  mailed  to  a  gradually  expanding  list  of  edu- 
cators interested  in  the  field.  In  all,  214  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  schoolmen  from  a  list  compiled  with  the 
help  of  the  various  state  Education  Associations,  The 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  The  National 
Education  Association,  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
learch  of  Ohio  State  University,  The  Department  of 
isual  Instruction  of  the  Oakvale  (W.  Va.)  Schools, 
:he  movie  publications,  and  the  suggestions  secured 
from  educators  previously  responding. 

Data  on  90  films  was  assembled  in  the  first  Public 

elations  Film  Bulletin  distributed  to  all  those  teachers 

d  administrators   who   contributed   to   or   expressed 

interest  in  the  project.  Certain  facts  are  outstanding  in 

the  information  thus  far : 


WILLIAM    G.    HART 

Harvey  H.  Lowrey  School,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

1 — The  large  majority  of  educators  who  replied 
were  definitely  interested  in  an  exchange  organization 
such  as  that  proposed  and  were  willing  to  loan  their 
own  films  to  other  schoolmen. 

2 — The  "Newsreel"  type  of  film  (usually  a  group  of 
school  highlights,  often  unrelated)  continues  to  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  the  films  produced  by 
schools  for  public  relations  purposes.  Many  of  these 
films  have  a  running  time  of  well  over  an  hour  (as  high 
as  2,14  hours!)  and  are  sometimes  literally,  as  described 
by  the  administrators  concerned,  "all  the  activities  of 
the  school"  and  "everything  from  the  opening  of  school 
in  the  fall  to  graduation  in  the  spring." 

3 — There  is  a  discernible  trend,  however,  toward  a 
more  highly  "specialized"  film  whose  purpose  is  to 
present  in  carefully-planned  detail  some  single  aspect 
of  school  life.  Films  such  as  Cactus  Courageous  (an 
eighth  grade  class  studies  cacti),  Early  Denver,  T.  B. 
Testing  Program,  Nursery  School,  Busy  Hands,  Intro- 
ducing Your  Library,  and  Our  Children  Learn  To 
Read  are  typical  of  this  trend. 

A — All  films  (with  the  exception  of  one  8mm.  sub- 
ject) were  of  the  16mm.  type.  Approximately  one  film 
in  five  made  some  use  of  natural  color  film. 

5 — Sound  films  are  being  used  experimentally  by  a 
few  schools.  (Four  such  products  were  reported  in  the 
survey.)  Notable  examples  of  sound  films  are  the 
1600-foot  Bay  City  (Mich.)  picture,  on  which  a  com- 
mentator's voice  was  recorded  after  the  film  had  been 
edited,  and  the  400-foot  Croton-On-Hudson  (N.  Y.) 
film  School,  with  sound  recorded  on  the  spot. 

While  the  survey  has  undoubtedly  provided  a  certain 
amount  of  information  of  value  in  itself  to  the  educator 
interested  in  film  production,  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  project  remains  that  of  encouraging  the  exchange 
of  films  and  related  data.  And  unless  through  this  ex- 
change there  comes  about,  however  slowly,  a  greater 
enthusiasm  for  and  understanding  of  school  film  pro- 
duction, together  with  a  product  of  increasingly  good 
quality,  the  project  will  have  failed  in  its  mission. 

{Editor's  Note  —  The  interesting  data  on  the  90 
school-made  films  assembled  by  the  questionnaire  will 
be  given  in  our  succeeding  issues,  probably  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  new  Department  of  "School  Made  Motion 
Pictures"  which  begins  in  this  number.) 
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WHAT  schools  and  colleges  are  making  and  have 
made  films?  What  kinds  of  films  are  they  mak- 
ing ?  What  do  the  films  contain  ?  What  are  some 
of  the  unusual  developments  in  this  field?  How  do  the 
schools  produce  their  films?  These  questions  and  many 
others  have  been  sent  to  me  since  the  beginning  of  a 
survey  of  school-made  films  in  1938. 

This  column  will  endeavor  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions,  but  first  of  all,  it  will  serve  as  a  record  of 
films  made  by  schools.  While  information  on  new  films 
is  being  compiled,  films  already  reported  to  me  will 
be  mentioned.  The  data  given  for  each  film  has  been 
checked  for  accuracy  ;  however,  in  spite  of  this,  an  occa- 
sional error  may  be  noted.  Readers  of  the  column 
will  be  of  great  assistance  if  they  will  notify  the  editor 
regarding  any  necessary  changes  in  text  or  any  addi- 
tional films  for  future  listings. 

The  "newsreel"  and  activity  films  comprise  the  ma- 
jority of  the  films  produced  in  schools  at  the  present 
time.  Many  of  them  are  used  by  schools  for  public 
relations  purposes.  Most  of  these  films  have  been 
made  on   16mm  film  and.  unless  otherwise  specified, 


1    Reel    16mm.   S.  O.  F. 

The  Publi€  Life  of 

Abraham 
Lincoln 

Opening  with  the  Debate  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  it  brings  in  rapid  succession  Civil  war 
episodes  and  finishes  with  Lincoln's  untimely 
Death,  forcefully  revealing  his  true  character 
and   greatness. 

Available  only  to 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
Price,  $45.00  Net 

Distributed  exclusively  by 

NU-ART  FILMS,  INC. 

145  West  45th  Street    -    New  York.  N.  Y. 

ALSO  OTHER    1 6mm  -  8mm  FILMS 
\»'Rrr£  FOR  INFORMATION 


Conducted    by   HARDY    R.    FINCH 

Head  of  English 

High  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Member  Committee  on  Standards  for  Motion  Pictures  and 
Newspaperr  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

films  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraphs  are  of  that 
width.  Also,  it  may  be  understood  that  all  films 
are  black-and-white  and  silent,  unless  "color"  and 
"sound"  are  expressly  mentioned. 

California — Color  films  of  a  school  fiesta  have  been 
produced  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  Moving 
Picture  Club  at  Long  Beach.  With  some  shots  of  foot- 
ball games,  the  club's  shooting  results  total  almost 
900  feet. 

Connecticut — Edward  F.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  vis- 
ual education  at  Bristol  High  School,  describes  his 
activity  film,  "School  Activities,"  as  consisting  "merely 
of  glimpses  of  classroom  work,  club  activity,  and  some 
athletics."  (400  feet) 

One  relea.se  of  "Hillhouse  High-lites,"  New  Haven, 
a  newsreel  of  school  events  (1000  feet)  shows  how  the 
school's  newspaper  is  produced.  Donald  Eldridge,  di- 
rector of  visual  education,  is  advisor  of  the  production 
group. 

A  "sportsreel"  containing  shots  of  track  meets  and 
football  games  (400  feet)  has  been  produced  by  the 
Cinema  Club  of  Staples  High  School,  Westport. 

Florida— "A  Day  at  Sealy  Memorial  School"  (100 
feet),  and  "The  Tallahassee  May  Party"  (200  feet) 
were  produced  at  Sealy  Memorial  School,  Tallahassee. 
Robert  C.  Moon  is  the  principal. 

Georgia — The  O'Keefe  Junior  High  School  Camera 
Club,  Atlanta,  has  made  400  feet  showing  the  school's 
cafeteria,  inauguration  of  the  school's  president,  and 
tree  planting.     H.  M.  Williams  is  the  club's  advisor. 

A  film  which  paid  for  itself  is  "My  Diary,"  an  activ- 
ity film  produced  at  Jordan  Vocational  High  School. 
Columbus.  F.  P.  Bradford,  principal,  writes,  "We  paid 
for  the  film  by  selling  advertisements  and  using  them 
in  the  film."   (1200  feet) 

lozva — "Ames  High  on  Parade"  is  the  subject  of  a 
1500-foot  film  produced  by  the  Science  Club  of  Senior 
High  School,  Ames,  under  the  supervision  of  John 
Harms. 

Kentucky — A  400-foot  film  taken  by  interested  par- 
ents, is  described  by  Ninde  S.  Wilder,  principal  of  the 
Ballard  Memorial  School,  Louisville. 

Louisiana — .A.11  activities  of  the  St.  Charles  Parish 
Schools,  Hahnville,  are  included  in  a  1200-foot  film, 
as  reported  by  Supt.  J.  B.  Martin.  A  400-foot  film 
on  the  activities  of  Hahnville  High  School  were  pro- 
duced imder  the  direction  of  E.  J.  Landry,  principal. 

Maryland — An  Armistice  Day  celebration  film  (200 
feet)  is  one  of  three  short  films  produced  at  the 
Southern  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Baltimore,  under 
the  supervision  of  Nicholas  DeCesare. 

Massachusetts — W.  B.  Giiiford,  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Belmont,  reports  the  making  of  a  lOO-foot 
film  on  a  football  game. 

"Briscoe  Movies,"  a  film  of  activities  (400  feet),  and 
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a  film  of  a  W.P.A.  Nursery  School  (400  feet),  have 
been  made  by  Frank  A.  Rhuland,  Briscoe  Junior  High 
School,   Beverly. 

"A  Day  in  Our  Nursery  School,"  a  film  showing  a 
day's  routine — health  inspection,  work  with  materials, 
play  equipment,  lunch,  rest,  etc. — (400  feet)  is  reported 
by  Miss  Pauline  Fricat,  Lancaster  Street  School, 
Leominster. 

Nebraska — An  8mni  film  on  school  activities  (100 
feet)  has  been  taken  by  the  Camera  Club  of  Lincoln 
High  School. 

Nnv  Jersey — "Vineland-Landis  Township  Schools 
in  Action"  is  a  1600-foot  activity  film  made  in  Vine- 
land.  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Winchell  is  the  Vineland  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools. 

A  Senior  Washington  trip  and  athletic  activities  are 
shown  in  a  film  (400  feet)  by  the  Camera  Club  of 
Hamilton  High  School,  Trenton.  L.  F.  Rader  is  the 
club  advisor. 

Nczv  York — Six  junior  High  school  pageants  1930-36 
form  the  content  of  1200  feet  of  film  made  at  Glens 
Falls  High  School. 

Ohio — Euclid  Central  School,  Euclid,  has  made  a 
film  entitled  "A  Day  in  the  Euclid  Schools."  Accord- 
ing to  Principal  H.  L.  Shibler,  the  film  is  1100  feet  in 
length  and  its  "scenario  is  based  on  the  activities  in  the 
school,  such  as  physical  education,  athletics,  dramatics, 
and  musical  organizations." 

A  400-foot  reel  on  football  and  200  feet  on  May 
Health  Day  are  recorded  by  A.  L.  Baumgartner,  prin- 
cipal, Harvey  High  School,  Paincsville. 

"A  Century  of  Educational  Progress  in  Maumee" 
(1600  feet)  is  an  activity  film  shown  at  the  1938 
commencement  exercises  in  Maumee,  according  to  H. 
H.  Eibling.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Oklahoma — An  unusual  title,  "Growing  Up  in  Ok- 
mulgee Schools."  identifies  a  film  (2000  feet)  about  the 
Okmulgee  Public  Schools.  Activities  shown  in  this  film 
include  nursery  school,  classroom  activities,  exhibits, 
and  commencements  of  High  school  and  junior  college. 

Pennsylvania — The  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High 
School.  Uniontown.  now  owns  1400  feet  of  an  activity 
film,  made  during  a  three-year  period. 

The  activities  of  the  practical  arts  department  of  the 
Northwest  Junior  High  School,  Reading,  have  been 
filmed  by  Lester  Sheirich. 

Texas — An  outdoor  spring  pageant  film  (400  feet) 
is  reported  by  Miss  Emma  Gutzeit,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, San  Antonio.  The  Douglas  Junior  School  for 
Negroes,  .San  Antonio,  has  made  a  school  activity  film 
(400  feet). 

Virginia — The  school  buildings,  grounds,  and  activ- 
ities of  the  Madeira  .School,  Greenway,  have  been 
filmed.  The  2400  feet  of  film  were  taken  by  the  school's 
physical  education  department. 

Washington — A  film  sponsored  by  a  local  Education 
Association  and  the  Longview  Board  of  Education  has 
been  shown  to  many  service  and  civic  organizations. 
It  is  called  "Sally  Ann's  Day  at  School"  (200  feet). 
Miss  Pearl  Heidenrich  was  the  production  manager  of 
the  film. 

Wisconsin — An  800-foot  film  on  the  activities  of  the 
work  of  the  Kenosha  Orthopedic  School  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Kenosha. 
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The  Da-Lite  Challenger,  consisting  of  Da-Lite  Glass-Beaded 
fabric,  metal  case  and  tripod  can  be  set  up  anywhere  in  15 
seconds  yet  folds  compactly  for  easy  carrying.  The  glass- 
beaded  surface  reflects  brilliant  clear  pictures  without 
sparkling  or  glare.  The  Challenger  is  the  only  screen  with 
square  tubing  in  the  tripod  to  keep  the  entire  picture  in 
perfect  alignment.  12  sizes  from  30"  x  40"  to  70"  x  94" 
inclusive  from  $12.50*  up. 

DA-LITE     MODEL     B 

This  map-type  screen  is  mounted 
in  a  dust-proof  metal  case  to  hang 
on  the  wall  or  from  Da-Lite  Super 
Tripods.  12  sizes  from  22"  x  30" 
to    63"    X    84"    from    $7.50    up. 

'Prices  slightly  higher  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

DA-LITE 
ELECTROL 

This  electrically 
operated  model  is 
the  most  conveni- 
ent of  all  screens 
for  auditoriums 
and  large  class- 
rooms. Its  motor 
drive,  operated  by 
a  remote  control 
switch  placed  any- 
where desired  un- 
rolls and  rerolls  the 
screen  as  desired. 
The  screen  stops 
automatically  when 
completely  lowered 
or  rewound.  Be- 
cause the  screen  is 
operated  at  a  constant  speed  there  is  never  any  strain  on  the 
fabric.  Available  with  Da-Lite  Glass-Beaded  or  Mat  White 
surface    in     a    broad    range    of    sizes     up    to    20'  x  20'     inclusive. 


For  31  years,  Da-Lite  has  been  antici- 
pating screen  requirements  with  equip- 
ment of  outstanding  quality.  As  a 
result,  the  Da-Lite  line  is  the  most 
complete  on  the  market,  with  surfaces, 
sizes  and  mountings  to  meet  every 
requirement.  All  are  fully  described  in 
the  48  page  Da-Lite  catalog.  Ask  your 
supplier  for   a   copy   or  write   direct. 


DA-LITE     SCREEN     CO..     INC. 

DIPT.  2ES,  2723  NO.  CRAWFORD  AVE.,   CHICACO,  ILL. 
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Microphotography  for  Educators 

GEORGE    A.    SCHWEGMANN,    Jr. 

Director  Photoduplication  Service 
Library  of  Congress 

(Editor's  Note  :  A  slight  departure  from  the  usual  news 
and  comment  on  Government  films  is  presented  this 
week  with  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  microphoto- 
graphy. Mr.  Schwegmann  has  written  this  article  es- 
pecially for  Educational  Screen  as  a  contribution  to 
an  understanding  of  the  new  and  growing  science  of 
microphotography.) 

DURING  the  past  several  years,  the  attention  of 
progressive  educators  and  scholars  has  been  cen- 
tered to  a  large  extent  on  the  fabulous  accomplishments 
of  microphotography — a  technique  so  new  that  there 
was  no  steady  periodical  reference  to  it  before  1936. 
Since  this  date  the  literature  has  grown  so  rapidly  that 
a  new  quarterly,  The  Journal  of  Documentary  Repro- 
duction, dealing  principally  with  microphotography,  ap- 
peared in  1938. 

The  photographic  reproduction  of  printed  and  manu- 

TESTS    PROVE    ITS 

SUPERIORITY 

HOLMES  Sound-on-Fllm  Projectors  win  out  when  careful  comparisons  are 
made.  The  more  machines  set  up  in  competition  for  demonstration,  the 
more  outstanding  the  quality  of  sound  and  picture  brilliancy  of  the 
Holmes   product. 

Educators  in  all  parts  of  America  know  that  a  very  wide  range  of 
educationol  pictures  have  been   produced  on   35  mm  films. 

It    is    therefore    very    important    that    the    Holmes 
35mm  sound-on-film  portable  projector  be  carefully 
considered  before  purchasing  any  other  kind.  FuU 
picture  brilliancy  and  clarity  of  sound  are  certain 
I  vrith      a     Holmes     as 
j  precision     in     moving 
parts  is  assurance   of 
superior    reproductive 
values. 


MAY      BE      USED-    WITH 

ADDITIONAL  SPEAKERS 

FOR     VERY    LARGE 

AUDIENCES. 

Free     Demonstration 

arranged  upon  request 

Send  for  Illustrated 
catalog. 


For    full    Information,    write    direct    to 

HOLMES  PROJECTOR  COMPANY 

Monufacfurcrs  of  76fnm  and  35mni  sound  pro/ectors 

1813  ORCHARD  STREET  CHICAGO 


Edited  by  Arch  A.  Mercey 

Assistant  Director,  U.  S.  Film  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

script  materials  is  not  new.  Photocopying  or  photo- 
stating techniques  have  been  widely  used  and  are  still 
ideal  for  short  transcriptions  and  certain  classes  of  ma- 
terial. Complete  volumes  and  longer  studies,  however, 
can  frequently  be  microfilmed  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
photocopying  a  limited  selection  of  the  same  material. 

Although  the  chief  users  of  microphotography  are 
business  firms  and  government  offices,  a  very  respect- 
able proportion  of  the  total  is  employed  for  the  preser- 
vation, duplication  and  dissemination  of  educational 
material.  As  educators  become  more  familiar  with 
microphotography,  this  new  form  of  duplication  will 
be  increasingly  employed  by  them,  both  as  media  of  re- 
search and  as  visual  aids  to  learning. 

Briefly,  microfilm  is  the  product  of  .successive  ex- 
posures on  16  or  35mm  safety  motion  picture  film  of 
manuscript,  printed  or  graphic  material.  The  result- 
ing images  are  read  either  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
by  enlargement  on  the  screen  of  a  reading  machine  or 
as  enlargements  on  photographic  paper.  The  essential 
novel  feature  of  microphotography  is  that  the  facsimile 
image  is  tiny  and  comparatively  inexpensive.  Of  the 
three  suggested  means  of  reading  microfilm,  the  read- 
ing machine  or  wall  projector  is  most  widely  used. 
Reading  devices  can  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging 
from  about  $20  to  $325. 

Because  of  their  relative  cheapness  and  compact- 
ness, microfilms  have  been  adopted  to  solve  various 
large-scale  documentary  preservation  and  storage  prob- 
lems. In.stances  of  such  use  are  the  microfilming  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  records,  the  NRA  hearings, 
bank  checks,  department  store  accounts,  new.spapers. 
European  archives  and  rare  books.  It  is  estimated  that 
several  billions  of  microcopies  have  already  been  made. 

Large-.scale  copying  operations  however  are  not  the 
only  grist  for  the  microfilm  mill,  for  as  librarians  have 
assumed  the  obligation  of  preserving  research  materials 
ort  ■  film,  they  also  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
providing  .scholars  with  microfilms  of  required  ma- 
terials in  their  custody.  Thus  it  is  now  possible  to  se- 
cure from  most  large  libraries  of  this  country  film 
copies  of  practically  any  material  they  have  at  costs 
varying  from  1  to  5  cents  a  page.  .'\  list  of  these  micro- 
film sources  is  appended.  In  addition  to  material  in 
the  United  States,  scholars 'also  may  secure,  through 
University  Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  other 
sources,  microfilms  of  materials  in  many  libraries  in 
England,  France.  Germany,  and  Itah'. 

The  advantages  of  microfilm  to  the  scholar  are  ob- 
vious. From  the  standpoint  of  original  research,  micro- 
photography places  those  in  the  most  isolated  institu- 
tions on  an  equal  footing  with  students  working  in 
immediate  proximity  to  complete  collections.  Indeed, 
microphotography  permits  the  distant  research  worker 
to    as.semble  in    his   own    study,    at   modest   cost,    the 
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wealth  of  not  only  one,  but  many  libraries.  It  may  be 
expected  therefore  that  many  who  heretofore  have  been 
prevented  from  undertaking  research  for  want  of  prop- 
er library  facilities,  will  now  find  it  possible  to  devote 
themselves  to  some  of  the  numberless  undeveloped 
fields.  Many  scholars  are  using  microfilm  as  a  short 
cut  and  substitute  for  extensive  copying  and  note-tak- 
ing in  the  gathering  of  material.  The  inconveniences 
arising  from  errors  or  incompleteness  in  such  records 
are  entirely  avoided.  With  microfilm  copy  at  hand  it 
is  never  necessary  to  make  a  second  trip  to  a  library 
or  borrow  the  material  a  second  time  to  verify  refer- 
ences or  notes. 

p-or  centuries  no  doubt,  scholars  and  scientists  have 
dreamed  of  the  ideal  book  in  which  all  demanded  refer- 
ences would  be  collected — a  book  available  at  reasonable 
cost  for  personal  use  in  the  study  or  laboratory.  At 
last  this  ideal  has  been  achieved.  The  book  is  not  a 
rarity,  nor  is  it  costly.  It  is  small  enough  to  be  car- 
ried in  one's  pocket.    It  is  on  microfilm. 

Microfilms  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  libra- 
ries:  Brown  University.  Catholic  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  Chicago  University :  Columbia  Univer- 
sity ;  Grosvenor  Library.  Buffalo,  New  York ;  Harvard 
University :  Henry  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino, 
California ;  University  of  Illinois ;  Iowa  State  College ; 
Iowa  State  University  ;  University  of  Kansas  ;  Library 
of  Congress;  McGill  University;  University  of  Michi- 
gan ;  University  of  Minnesota  ;  The  National  Archives  ; 
New  York  Public  Library :  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Princeton  University;  University  of  Rochester; 
Stanford  University;  University  of  Toronto;  Univer- 
.sity  of  Virginia ;  University  of  Washington.  St.  Louis ; 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle ;  University  of  Wis- 
consin ;  'S'ale  University. 

Re-edited  U.S.D.A.  Short  Subjects 

The  American  Film  Center  has  re-edited  .seven  short 
subjects  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Division  of  Motion  Pictures. 
These  subjects,  running  from  five  to  nine  minutes  each, 
have  been  prepared  from  existing  footage  and  films  in 
the  Agricultural  film  library. 

Subjects  include  "How  Animal  Life  Begins"  (9 
min.)  ;  "Prize  Calf  (5  min.)  ;  "Cicada"  (8  min)  ; 
"Cane  Sugar"  (5  min.)  ;  "Swimming  I,  II,  and  III" 
(5  min.  each  reel)  ;  "Clouds  and  Weather"  (6  min.)  ; 
"Farm  and  City"  (9  min.). 

Each  film  has  with  it  a  study  guide  which  gives  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  film,  background  of  the  subject 
treated,  suggestions  for  class  activities,  bibliographical 
notes,  and  the  evaluation  of  the  film  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  The  films  are  being  handled 
on  a  .sale  basis  directly  from  the  American  Film  Center, 
with  i)urcha,se  figure  at  from  $6.75  to  $10.00  per 
reel. 

One  familiar  with  modern  education  materials  and 
methods  can  readily  see  hoyv  the  motion  picture 
described  abcvc  makes  the  job  of  interpreting  the  school 
to  the  public  much  easier.  If  the  school  had  attempted  to 
■present  this  subject  to  the  public  through  some  medium 
other  than  the  motion  jMcture  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  public  would  have  received  as  clear  a  conception 
of  the  newer  materials  and  methods  of  reading. 


Whether    you   seek 

EDUCATION 


or 


ENTERTAINMENT 

The  VISUAL  WAY 
is  the  BEST  WAY'. 

You  can  educate  while  you  enter- 
tain, just  as  you  entertain  while  you 
educate — with  Universal's  outstand- 
ing   selection    of    motion    pictures. 

Here  are  pictures  that  should  be  on 
everybody's  MUST  list: 


DEANNA   DURBIN    In    "Three   Smart   Girls   Grow   Up" 

BING  CROSBY,  Joan  Blondell  and  MIscha  Auer  in 
"East   Side   of   Heaven" 

IRENE  DUNNE  and  CHARLES  BOYER  in  "When 
Tomorrow  Comes" 

DEANNA  DURBIN  in  "That  Certain  Age" 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "The  Mikado"  in  glorious 
technicolor,  with  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Players  and 
London  Symphony  Orchestra 

W.  C.  FIELDS,  EDGAR  BERGEN  and  CHARLIE 
McCarthy  in  "You  Can't  Cheat  an  Honest 
Man" 

VICTOR  McLAGLEN  and  JACKIE  COOPER  in 
"Ex-Champ" 

Doug.  FAIRBANKS  Jr.  and  Basil  RATHBONE  In  "The 
Sun    Never    Sets" 

"The  Family  Next  Door"  with  Hugh  Herbert  and 
Joy   Hodges 


Don't  miss  these.  Write  to  VniversaVs 
^on-Theatrical  Department  for  further 
information  regarding  short -subjects, 
travelogues,  animated  cartoons  and 
other  feature  length  pictures. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  No.  17 


UNIVERSAL  PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 
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Administration  of  Visual  Aids 

Implications     of     Increase     in     Audio- 
Visual  Equipment — H.   Arnold  Perr; , 
Division      of      Instructional      Service, 
State    Department    of    Public    Instruc- 
tion,   Raleigh — North    Carolina  Educa- 
tion, December,   1939 
During  1937-8  when  over  a  hundred 
institutes   for   teachers   were  held  by  the 
State   Department    of   Public   Instruction 
at  various  centers   throughout  the   state, 
persons  in  attendance  seemed  as  much  in- 
terested   in    the    audio-visual    equipment 
used  as  they  were  in  the  particular  topics 
presented.      In    March,    1939   an    Audio- 
Visual  Department  was  established  in  the 
North    Carolina    Education    Association. 
In    the    annual    reports    of    principals    to 
the  State  Departments  at  the  close  of  last 
year,  many  statements  were  included  re- 
garding developments  in  the  audio-visual 
field.      Equipment    inventories    included, 
for  the  first  time,  audio-visual  equipment 
and  a  tabulation  of  these  figures  reveals 
a    remarkable    increase   over   the    figures 
for  North  Carolina   in  the  national   sur- 
vey made  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  American  Council  on  Education. 

During  the  three-year  period  1936-39, 
there  was  an  increase  from  39  to  202 
motion  picture  projectors,  a  gain  of 
418%.  Film  strip  projectors  increased 
from  23  to  102,  or  343%.  Radios  in- 
creased 169%,  and  phonographs  166%. 
Lantern  slide  projectors  doubled,  from 
62  to  124, 

Among  the  factors  which  no  doubt 
contributed  to  this  increase  in  interest 
and  in  materials  were :  general  improve- 
ment in  economic  conditions,  especially  in 
school  financing;  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  projection  equipment ;  decrease 
in  cost  of  equipment ;  growing  awareness 
on  the  part  of  educators  for  visual  aids ; 
availability  of  better  audio-visual  aids 
in  terms  of  suitability  for  various  grade 
levels  as  well  as  in  technical  quality ; 
the  establishment  of  a  rental  service  at 
the   University  of    North    Carolina. 

The  most  important  consideration  be- 
fore school  people  who  have  already  ac- 
quired these  new  aids  is  the  effective  use 
of  them.  Administrators  should  plan 
these  programs  for  a  long  term,  and 
they  should  make  a  study  of  successful 
practice  in  other  school  systems.  Dis- 
tribution arrangements  within  the  school 
system  should  be  routinized,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  effort  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  use.  Adequate  inventory  .should 
be  made  of  available  equipment  already  in 
the  schools.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  additional  materials  and  replace- 
ments. Inservice  teacher-training  in 
the  techniques  of  using  audio-visual  aids 
is  also  necessary.  And,  what  is  most  im- 
portant, a  means  of  integrating  it  with  the 


curriculum    to    broaden    and    enrich    the 
educational   experience. 

Administering  a  Film  Library — Janet 
M.  McDonald,  Texas  Technological 
College  —  Texas  Outlook,  24:49-50 
January,   1940 

Problems  met  with  in  administering 
the  local  film  library:  1.  Selection, 
based  on  evaluations  b\'  teacher  com- 
mittees, check  lists  of  other  film  libraries. 
Free  films  should  be  carefully  evaluated 
before  being  placed  in  an  educational 
film  library.  2.  Publicity :  This  may  be 
done  through  the  catalog,  through  invi- 
tations for  cooperation  in  previewing  and 
selection,  and  through  cooperative  ex- 
perimentation. 3.  Booking  involves  care- 
ful planning  for  borrowers  who  have 
made  plans  long  in  advance,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  desire  material  at  short 
notice.  Care  should  be  taken  to  send 
films  out  in  good  condition  and  a  day 
before  the  showing  date.  4.  Accounting, 
to  determine  costs  of  maintenance,  in- 
come and  balance  is  very  essential.  This 
involves  also  records  of  the  number  of 
times  each  film  was  used,  the  number  of 
viewers,  etc. 

Selecting  Geography  Equipment— Frank 
E.  Sorenson,  Teachers  College  High 
School,  University  of  Nebraska — Ne- 
braska Educational  Journal,  19:333 
December  1939 

An  inventory  of  geography  materials 
and  equipment  in  the  classrooms  of  all 
schools  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  adequate  instruction  can 
be  carried  on. 

1.  Who  should  select  the  geography 
equipment?  The  superintendent,  a 
geography  specialist  affiliated  with 
the  local  Teachers  College  or  Uni- 
versity, and  the  teachers. 

2.  What  equipment  should  be  consider- 
ed essential  ?  Modern  textbooks  and 
workbooks;  12"  or  16"  globe  show- 
ing political  boundary  lines  and 
physical  factors,  as  well  as  ocean 
currents.  Wall  maps,  including  a 
relief  map,  a  rainfall  map,  a  tem- 
perature map,  and  a  native  vegeta- 
tion map.  A  slated  map  can  also 
be  added  in  the  upper  grades.  Also 
a  map  of  the  home  state.  An  au- 
thentic atlas,   such  as    the  J.   Paul 

Goode.  Atlas  of  the  Rand  McNally 
Co.      Other    visual    aids,    including 
slides,  films,  or  mere  prints. 
Laboratory    materials    include    a    ther- 
mometer, a  barometer  and  a  rain  gauge; 
a  sand  table  in  the  lower  grades ;  a  dis- 
play   cabinet     for    rocks     and     minerals, 
labels,  a  bulletin  board. 

This   represents   more    equipment   than 
a   school   should   try  to    buy   in  a   single 


year.  Perhaps  a  five-year  plan  can  be 
arranged.  Good  equipment  is  simply  an 
aid  to  good  teaching  and  cannot  take  the 
place  of  it. 

Research  and  Evaluation 

Evaluating  a  Safety  Film— Charles  F. 
Hoban,  ]r. —Safety  Education  19:202 
January,  1940 

Evaluation  of  a  film  may  lie  done  in 
one  of  three  ways  : 

a)  A  teacher  or  a  group  of  teachers 
may  preview  and  predict  the  value;  b) 
The  film  may  be  used  in  class  and  its 
value  rated  on  student  reaction;  c)  A 
controlled  observation  may  be  set  up  to 
determine  student  behavior  before  and 
after  the  use  of  the  film  to  note  the 
values  accruing  from  the  film. 

Basically  in  evaluating  motion  pic- 
tures in  safety  education  the  evaluator 
must  consider  the  contribution — predict- 
able and  demonstrable — of  the  film  and 
safe  conduct.  If  the  film  contributes  to 
some  phase  of  conduct  which  relates  to 
the  safety  of  the  individual  or  his  breth- 
ren, it  is  a  good  film  to  the  degree  of  its 
contribution  to  conduct.  The  first  cri- 
terion, then,  is  the  purpose  for  which  the 
film  is  used.  The  second  is  the  maturity 
and  background  of  the  pupils. 

The  third  criterion  is  the  setting  in 
which  the  film  is  placed — that  is,  the  ex- 
periences which  preceded  its  showing  and 
those  which  will  follow.  The  fourth  cri- 
terion is  the  contribution  the  film  makes 
to  safe  conduct. 

Relative  Importance  of  Placement  ol 
Motion  Pictures  in  Classroom  In- 
struction— Elizabeth  L.  Stadtlander, 
Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Penn. — Elenicntarv  School  Jour- 
nal, 40:284-90.     December,   1939 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  most 
advantageous  time  to  present  a  film 
when  used  as  a  teaching  device  in  con- 
nection with  reading,  a  series  of  film  pre- 
sentations was  devised  for  the  sixth 
grade  of  the  Laboratory  School.  Over 
a  period  of  two  years  (1937-9)  the  ex- 
periment involved  the  use  of  75  children. 
Tests  were  given  the  first  year  and  again  i 
the  second  year  to  verify  the  results.  ■ 
The  content  of  the  material  was  based 
on  nature  study  and  reading.  Reading 
material  included  mimeographed  stories 
and   supplementary   readers. 

Aims :  1 )  To  present  to  the  children 
some  of  the  living  creatures  of  the 
world ;  2)  to  give  the  children  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  the  natural  habi- 
tat,   etc. ;    and    3)    to    create    within   the 

(Concluded  on  page  72) 
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nearly  every  day. 


'If  h  very  goodf  |  use  It  fr.        . 

"CA  Vfcfor  dealer  fh'°"'''°"""y 
°e°ler  fh,s  morning." 


WITH  Victor  Records  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  study 
of  music  and  other  subjects  in  many 
high  schools  and  colleges,  the  use 
of  the  general  Victor  Record  Cata- 
logue has  become  widespread  with 
teachers.  They  have  found  it  to  be 
an  unusually  valuable  aid,  not  only 
in  planning,  but  teaching  as  well. 
Cross-indexed  to  cover  classifica- 
tions such  as  folk  songs,  sympho- 
nies, historic  gems,  and  many  oth- 
ers— it  facilitates  the  choice  of  the 
Victor  Records  to  be  used  and  as- 
sures selection  of  the  proper  re- 
cordings as  well.  Also  lists  Victor 
Records  available  for  correlation 
of  music  with  such  other  school 


subjects  as  geography,  history,  lit- 
erature, etc. 

The  new  1940  edition  of  this 
catalogue  is  now  waiting  for  you 
at  your  RCA  Victor  dealer's  store. 
Visit  him  first  chance  you  get  and 
obtain  this  valuable  aid  to  teach- 
ing. Or,  if  you  prefer,  just  fill  in 
and  mail  coupon  below  with  2  5c 
and  your  copy  of  the  catalogue  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail. 

• 

Modern  schools  stay  modern  with  RCA 

Tubes  in  their  sound  equipment. 

Trademarks  "Victor"  and  "RCA  Victor"  Res- 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  RCA  Manufacturins  Co..  Inc. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
RCA  Booths  (C-9  to  C-19)  at  the  NEA 
Convention  in  St.  Louis,  February  24-29- 


Free  new  catalogue 

"VICTOR  RECORDS  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS" 

This  catalogue  contains  complete 
listing  of  Victor  Records  avail- 
able for  elementary  schools  only. 
It  is  arranged  in  convenient  form 
for  ready  reference.  Secure  your 
copy  from  yourRC  A  Victor  dealer 
or  send  coupon  below. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICE 

RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Camdan,  N.  J.  •  A  S«rvic»  of  Radio  Corp.  of  America 


RCA  Victor  Audio- Visual  Service,  Dept  E-2  i  j 

RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  /  \ 

Camden.  New  Jersey  f  / 

I  am  enclosing  2  5c  for  my  copy  of  tlie  i  / 

It      1940  edition  of  the  general  Victor  Record  II 

\\     Catalogue.  Also  please  send  me  FREE,  the  // 

catalogue.  "Victor  Records  for  Elementary  '  f 
f  I     Schools." 
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The  Educational  Screen 


children  an  understanding  of  the  useful- 
ness and  value  of  each  creature.  Units 
of  work  included  the  families  of  monke\s 
and  apes,  bears,  game  birds  and  the 
ruflfed  grouse. 

Every  period  was  subdivided  into  four 
parts :  discussion,  reading,  film  test.  The 
sequence  was  rotated  for  each  unit.  The 
results  of  showing  the  film  at  different 
times  within  the  period  was  measured  by 
means  of  objective  tests  of  the  true- 
false  type.  Each  of  the  rotation  proce- 
dures was  used  twice :  first,  to  obtain  re- 
sults ;  second,  to  verify  the  results  ob- 
tained. In  the  iTiajority  of  cases  there 
was  little  change  in  scores  obtained  on 
the  tests. 

The  conclusions  reached  from  this 
study  are:  1)  that  the  showing  of  the 
film  after  the  material  had  been  read  is 
superior  to  the  utilization  of  it  for  mo- 
tivating purposes ;  and  2)  the  use  of  the 
film  after  reading  clarifies  the  printed 
matter  better  than  the  printed  matter 
elucidates  the  film.  These  conclusions 
are  valid  only  for  one  type  of  material 
and  for  one  age  level. 

Photoplay  Appreciation 

What    Shall   We   Do   About   Hatred.— 

by  Alice  V.  Keliher — Progressive  Edu- 
cation, 16:485-7  November,  1939 

In  order  to  help  young  people  to 
guard  against  the  furious  outbursts  of 
hidden  feeling  and  the  hot-headed  moves 
which  result  from  restraints  imposed  on 
us  by  our  mores,  we  as  teachers  can 
first  understand  the  process  in  ourselves, 
and  secondly  we  can  help  our  young  peo- 
ple to  understand  it.  High  school  stu- 
dents are  well  able  to  understand  the 
role  of  emotions  in  behavior.  For  ex- 
ample, these  were  some  of  the  comments 
of  high  school  students  after  seeing  the 
excerpt  of  the  motion  picture  "Fury," : 
"The  tension,  the  awful  waiting  feeling, 
the  growing  excitement  put  everything 
out  of  the  people's  minds  except  the  lust 
for  revenge  against  someone,  anyone." 
"It's  just  like  going  to  war.  Nobody  is 
really  against  the  enemy.  But  they  will 
look  for  the  slightest  excuse  to  take  out 
their  anger  on  someone  else." 

Such  open  study,  through  films,  of  the 
manipulation  of  human  emotions  should 
be  widely  encouraged  since  awareness  of 
what  is  happening  within  us  gives  us 
some  measure  of  control  over  what  we 
do.  Rather  than  being  victims  of  our 
feelings,  we  can  more  and  more  direct 
them  to  useful  channels. 

Group  Discussion  Guide  —  a  monthly 
cumulative  presentation  of  individual 
photoplay  studies,  replacing  the  indi- 
vidual guides  previously  issued.  Rec- 
reational and  Educational  Guides,  Inc. 
Rodm  1418,  1501  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  $2.00  yearly.  William 
Lewin,  editor. 

This  enlarged  edition  of  the  photo- 
play study  guides  which  have  previously 
been  a  great  help  to  students  and  teachers 
furnishes  excellent  illustrations,  study 
helps  and  background  information  in  the 
form  of  production  notes.  Guides  to  The 


Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  Gulliver's 
Travels,  The  Great  Victor  Herbert,  and 
Harvest  are  included  in  the  January, 
1940  issue. 

Periodicals 

Films — h  quarterly  of  discussion  and 
analvsis.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  Kamin  Pub- 
lishers, 15  West  S6th  St.,  N.Y.C.  $2.00 
year,  60c  issue.   November,   1939 

The  appearance  on  the  news  stands 
of  a  new  magazine  Films  gives  promise 
of  filling  the  gap  in  film  literature  created 
by  the  dissolution  of  Experimental 
Cinema  and  New  Theatre  {and  Film). 
By  the  very  simplicity  of  its  format — 
almost  severity — Films  reveals  the  ser- 
iousness of  its  purpose.  In  its  first  is- 
sue, it  has  brought  together  some  fine 
statements  by  leaders  in  the  creative 
cinema  movement.  Professor  Sawyer 
Falk  of  Syracuse  University,  opens  the 
discussion  on  a  metaphysical  note,  by 
which  he  indicates  that  there  is  a  decency 
and  humanitarianism  in  art,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  cinema  art,  which  transcends 
any  reformist  campaign  now  in  existence. 
He  offers  three  ethical  principles  or 
"counter-rules  against  censorship,"  by 
which  film  makers  might  be  guided  if 
they  are  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
American  morality. 

That  the  motion  picture  movement  lost 
a  guiding  spirit  in  the  premature  death 
in  1933  of  Harry  Alan  Potamkin  is  re- 
vealed by  the  manuscript  printed  in  this 
issue  of  Films.  Dr.  Edgar  Dale,  in  a 
series  of  annotations,  points  out  the  basic 
soundness  of  Potamkin's  observations 
almost  ten  years  ago,  about  the  relation- 
ship of  films  to  society,  and  of  both  to 
the  impressionable  minds  of  the  young. 
The  serious  movie-goers  who  want  some 
guidance  in  appreciating  the  creative 
technique  in  films,  will  find  much  of 
value  in  Cavalcanti's  discussion  on  the 
use  of  sound  (commentary,  music,  dia- 
logue, and  natural  sounds)   in  movies. 

This  periodical  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  teachers  of  photoplay  appre- 
ciation and  to  teachers  interested  in  the 
social   force  of  the  movies. 

Motion  Picture  Number  —  Design,  41 : 
7-32  December,   1939 

This  issue,  as  stated  in  the  foreword 
by  Felix  Payant,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  motion  picture  as  a  force  in  art  edu- 
cation and  an  art  whose  implications  are 
many  and  varied. 

Daniel  M.  Mendelowitz,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Art  Education  at  Stanford 
University,  in  his  article  "Motion  Pic- 
tures and  Art  Education,"  sees  the  mo- 
tion picture  as  having  "potentialities  of 
being  one  of  the  most  important  educa- 
tional and  cultural  agencies  of  our  time. 
This  powerful  artistic  medium  has  cer- 
tain mechanical  features  which  make  it 
particularly  effective  as  an  instrument 
for  mass  education." 

Film  production  technique  is  discussed 
in  a  number  of  articles,  namely,  "ABC's 
of  Movie  Making,"  by  Benjamin  F. 
Farber,  Jr.,  "Motion  Pictures  Come  from 


a  Design,"  by  Evelyn  S.  Brown  of  the 
Harmon  Foundation,  "Scholastic  Holly- 
woods,"  a  description  of  movie-making 
activities  at  Central  High  School, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  by  Alexander  B. 
Lewis,  and  "A  Modernized  Cinderella," 
another  student-made  film,  by  Ruth 
Henry  of  San  Diego. 

Reviews  and  news  of  artistic  films, 
many  striking  illustrations,  and  a  listing 
of  educational  films  available  for  art 
education,  complete  this  splendid  num- 
ber. 

Source  Materials 

List  of  Free  Films  and  Recommended 
Literature — compiled  by  Marian  M. 
Wiersch,  Nels  Nelson  and  M.  I.  Smith. 
Visual  Education  Section,  Northeast 
Division,  Minnesota  Education  Associa- 
tion, October,  1939.  30  pp.  mimeo. 
Available  from  M.  I,  Smith.  High 
School,  Hibbing,  Minn,  for  10  cents. 

A  list  of  approximately  one  hundred 
free  films  recommended  by  the  three 
members  of  the  Visual  Education  Con- 
ference Literature  Committee  who  have 
compiled  the  list,  representing  the  schools 
of  Duluth,  Hibbing  and  Virginia,  Minn. 
The  films  are  arranged  according  to  the 
Dewey  Decimal  Library  classification, 
with  screening  time,  silent  or  sound,  date 
produced,  distributor,  a  brief  description 
of  the  film  content,  and  recommended 
grade  placement. 

A  List  of  Films  on  Skiing — Lawrence 
E.  Briggs,  Secretary,  Western  Mass. 
Winter  Sports  Council. — Journal  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education.  11:36 
January,   1940 

Films  are  listed  according  to  dis- 
tributors, with  fairly  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  size,  length  and  price.  No  at- 
tempt at  annotation  or  evaluation. 

Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Aids — 

Francis  Feency,  Creighton  School, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. — The  Arizona  Teacher, 
28:144  January,   1940 

An  evaluated  list  of  bibliographies 
which  have  appeared  recently,  dealing 
with  materials  from  commercial  sources. 
Subsequent  listings  by  the  same  autho." 
will  indicate  government  and  professional 
sources  that  is,  if  interest  in  the  field 
warrants. 

Visual  Education — Paul  Anderson,  Dil- 
lon, Montana.  Montana  Education, 
16:9  December,   1939 

This  is  the  first  issue  in  which  a 
page  on  visual  education  has  been  allo- 
cated. This  was  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Social  Studies  Sectional  meet- 
ing of  the  Montana  Education  Associa- 
tion. An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this 
monthly  section  to  exchang;  experiences 
in  visual  education,  to  evaluate  film  use, 
and  to  list  news  notes. 

A  short  article  by  Robert  Hamilton  of 
Bozeman  summarizes  the  proceedings  at 
the  Midwestern  Forum  held  in  Chicago 
last  May.  (Proceedings  available  from 
Educational  Screen.) 
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A  CLOSE-UP  VISIT  TO  FOUR  GREAT  CAPITALS 
OF  THE  WORLD.  A  GRAND  TOUR  OF 

INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION ! 

I 

Four  Dramatic  Travelogues  That  Belong  in  Every  School  Library,  Featured  in 

16MM  CASTLE  FILMS! 

SOUND   AND  SILENT   EDITIONS 


the  ancient  and  the  modern  glories  of  the 
Eternal  City  which  has  made  and  is  mak- 
ing history!  See  the  great  churches,  the 
famed  palaces! 


History — Geography — Current    Events — Sociology — 
any  number  of  classroom  subjects  come  alive  when 
illustrated   by   such   expertly   edited,    comprehensive 
and  yet  inexpensive  travelogue  films  as  these! 
sochers  will  find  the  films  listed  above  as  well  as 


the  many  other  Castle  Films  on  travel  subjects  of 
great  value  for  both  study  and  reference.  The  low 
cost  of  ownership  of  these  films  permits  any  school 
to  build  a  comprehensive  library  of  subjects  for 
current  and  future  use. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CASTLE    FILMS 
DEALER 


TRAVEL.    NEWS.    AND    OTHER 

ARE    OBTAINABLE    FROM    YOUR    VISUAL    AIDS 
FOR    YOU   TO   OWN   AT   THESE   LOW   PRICES! 

16  MM   (Silent    Titled    Edition)  360  ft $  8.75 

16  MM   fSound-on-Film     Edition)  350  ft $17.50 

also  available  in  8  MM   (silent)   180  ft $  5.50 


CASTLE    FILMS 

NEW  YORK,  RCA  Building     •      CHICAGO,  Wrigley  Building     •     SAN  FRANCISCO,  Ru»  Building 


Please  send  me  new  1940  illus- 
trated catalogue  describing  Travel, 
World-News  and  Other  Educational 
Castle   Films. 

Name 

Address 

City  and  State T2 


"U.  p.  B.  R." 

Classroom  Films  in 
COLOR 

Color  is  now  yours  in  classroom  films  with  the  presentation 
of  seven  new  "Educational  FUmx  of  Merit."  These  films,  espeeiuliy 
edited  —  by  educators  —  for  school  use,  are  already  being 
acclaimed  by  visual  authorities. 

Available  for  sale  at  $30.00  per  200  foot  reel  silent:  also 
for  rental.      Subjects  now  ready  are: 

CHIXA 

MISSIONS    OF    CALIFORNIA 

DESERT  W  ILD  FLOWERS 

U.    S.    NATIONAL    PARKS 

Yellowstone  Mt.  Rainier 

Glacier  Yosemite 

Additional  subjects  are  in  preparation.  Write  to  Dept.  E  6  todav 
for  further  information  and  our  complete  sale  or  rental  caialogs. 

BAILEY     FILM     SERVICE 


1651    Cosmo    >t. 


Holtywood,    Calif. 


SOUND    AND    SILENT   CLASSR.OOM  FILMS 


HEADQUARTERS         | 

hr  the 

LATEST   AND 

BEST 

16nim  sound 

EDUCATIONAL 

FILMS 

(FREE) 

"Washington — Shrine  of  American   Patriotism" — 2  reels 

"Young  America   Paints" — I    reel    (color] 

"On  to  Jupiter" — 2  reels 

March     of     Time's     "Anti-Freeie  —  A     Story     of     Scientific 

Research" — 2    reels 
"It's  The  Little  Things  That  Count" — 3   reels 
"New   England   Yesterday  and   Today" — 2   reels 
—  And   Many  Others  — 
(RENTAL) 
"The   Cavalcade   of  Civilization" — Or   "Are   We   Civilized" — 

8   reels 
"Grand  Illusion" — 10  reels 
"Explorers  of  the  World" — 8  reels 
"Sli  Revels"— I    reel 

(Write  for  Complete   List  and   Rates) 
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Perceptual  Learning 

(^Concluded  from  page  50) 

Some  guiding  principles  might  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 

1.  No  one  type  of  material  should  be  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others. 

2.  Too  much  material  used  at  any  one  time  may 
befog  rather  than  clarify  learning. 

3.  Preparation  for  effective  use  of  aids  to  perceptual 
learning  is  essential.  Immediate  "mental  set" 
may  cause  an  intellectually  active  attitude  and 
prevent  passive  indifference. 

4.  Materials  should  be  an  integral  part  of  learning 
areas  and  should  be  definitely  a  part  of  well- 
organized  teaching  procedure.  Requisitions  for 
materials  should  contain  evidence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle. 

Will  not  some  other  readers  of  Educational  Screen 
elaborate  upon  the  ideas  here  presented?  May  there  be 
abundant  criticism  of  this  brief  presentation !  Mav 
we  call  particular  attention  to  the  term  "perceptual 
learning"  used  instead  of  "visual  instruction,"  "audio- 
visual instruction."  "sensory  aids"  and  similiar  terms? 
Pro  and  con  discussion  should  be  enlightening. 

Everyone  interested  in  education  should  examine 
himself  to  see  if  he  is  doing  the  best  possible  job. 
Are  the  schools  of  this  country  as  good  as  they  can  be 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  educational  procedures 
and  materials  available  to  make  educational  procedures 
effective? 
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Three  Methods  of  Using  Motion  Pictures 

(Coitinued  from  page  57) 
accorded  to  all,  and  the  pre-tests  were  given  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  film  presentation  and  the  final 
test  immediately  after  the  film  presentation  in  each  case. 

The  reliability  coefficients  of  the  six  tests  when  given 
as  pretests  were  as  follows :  Plant  Grozvth  .864,  Plant 
Roots  .899,  Leaves  .771,  Flozvcrs  at  Work  .705.  Green 
Plant  .905,  Flower  to  Fruit  .856  as  determined  by  split 
test  correlation  and  corrected  by  the  Spearman-Brown 
formula.  The  reliability  coefficients  of  the  same  tests 
when  given  as  final  tests,  were  Plant  Growth  .893, 
Plant  Roots  .903.  Leaves  .830.  Flozvers  at  Work  .826, 
Green  Plant  .901,  Flower  to  Fruit  .849. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  statistical 
validity  of  the  tests  but  care  was  taken  to  see  that  they 
covered  every  item  of  importance  in  each  film.  An  ex- 
perienced teacher  of  botany  checked  each  test  writh  its 
respective  film  and  also  checked  the  authenticity  of  all 
the  statements. 

4.    Teaching  Procedure — Pctrt  I 

The  lessons  on  the  four  first  films:  Plant  Growth, 
Plant  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Flowers  at  Work  were  pre- 
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I6MM   S-O-F 

WRITE    FOR    COMPLETE    LIST    OF    SOUND 
AND    SILENT    RENTAL    FILMS 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE 


105   East  First  Street 


Wichita,  Kansas 


ScOOpH-Pathe's  NEWS  HIGHLIGHTS  of  1939 

1    reel    16inm   sound — includeii   complete   GRAF   SPEE   incident 

Send  for  our  bip:  new  list  of  rental  and  free  sound  films 

SWANK       MOTION      PICTURES      ft.       * 

5  8  6  1     Plymouth  |^|.    LOUlS 


2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 


sented  by  the  regular  classroom  teachers  in  the  class- 
rooms regularly  used.  In  all  of  these  film  presenta- 
tions with  Group  A  and  with  the  second  film  presenta- 
tion in  each  lesson  with  Group  B  the  teachers  used 
questions  and  outlines  based  on  the  film  content.  These 
had  been  prepared  previously  by  the  teachers  themselves 
with  the  help  of  the  writer.  For  all  of  the  Groups: 
A,  B.  and  C  a  list  of  questions  on  each  film  was  pre- 
pared in  advance  by  the  writer  for  use  in  guiding  the 
discussion  during  the  period  between  the  two  film  show- 
ings of  each  lesson. 

An  outline  of  the  procedure  used  in  presenting  the 
four  talking  pictures  to  the  three  pupil  groups  is  given 
below : 
Group  A 

1.    Pre-test — twelve  minutes. 

Orientation  statement — two  minutes. 
Presentation  of  film  as  a  silent  film  accompanied 
with  questions  and  discussion  prepared  and  di- 
rected by  the  teacher — eleven  minutes. 
Questions  and  discussion  on  film  content  —  ten 
minutes. 

Presentation  of  film  as  a  silent  film  the  second 
time  with  additional  questions  and  discussions  led 
by   the   teacher,   stressing   points    not  previously 
understood — eleven  minutes. 
6.    Final  test — twelve  minutes. 
Group  B 

1.  Pre-test — twelve  minutes. 

2.  Orientation  statement — two  minutes. 

3.  Presentation  of  film  as  a  talking  picture — eleven 
minutes. 

4.  Questions  and  discussion  of  film  content  (Same 
as  for  Group  A)^ten  minutes. 

5.  Presentation  of  film  the  second  time  but  with 
sound  from  the  projector  shut  ofif  and  accom- 
panied instead  by  questions  and  discussion — the 
same  as  with  the  second  presentation  to  Group 
A — eleven  minutes. 

6.  Final  test — twelve  minutes. 
Group  C 

1.  Pre-test — twelve  minutes. 

2.  Orientation  statement — two  minutes. 

3.  Presentation  of  the  film  as  a  talking  picture — 
eleven  minutes. 

4.  Questions  and  discussion  on  film  content  (Same 
as  for  Groups  A  and  B) — ten  minutes. 

5.  Presentation  of  the  film  the  second  time  as  a  talk- 
ing or  sound  picture — eleven  minutes. 

(Conlinticd  on  page  76) 


New  1940  Releases! 

NONOGRAN  FEATURE  FILMS 

in  16mm.  Sound 


JACKIE    COOPER 

in  the   inspiring   picture 

STREETS  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  tense,  exciting  drama  of  an  ambitious 
idealistic  youngster  whose  inspiration  is  the 
life  of   Abraham   Lincoln. 

• 

BOYS'  REFORMATORY 

A  stirring  portrayal  of  a  youth  who  protects 
a  weakling  and  finds  himself  fighting  crime 
from  the  inside  of  a  reform  school;  starring 
Frankie   Darro  with   Grant   Withers   and   others. 

• 

UNDERCOVER  AGENT 

A  thrilling  story  of  the  U.  S.  Postal  inspectors 
fight  against  crime;  featuring  Russell  Gleason 
and   Shirley  Deane. 

• 

JACK  LONDON'S 

WOLF   CALL 

An  action  film  of  the  great  Northland  featuring 
John   Carroll   and  his   melodious   singing   voice. 

• 

TAILSPIN  TOMMY 
in 

STUNT  PILOT 

Spectacular  airplane  film  based  on  the  famous 
cartoon  strip  with  John  Trent,  Marjorie  Reynolds 
and  Milburn  Stone. 


NO.    1    BOX    OFFICE    DRAW   FOR    1939! 

MICKEY  ROONEY 

in  HOOSIER  SCHOOLBOY 

a  simple,  human,  rustic  story, 
winner  of  the  Parents  Magazine 
medal. 


NOTE:  Visit  our  Booth  I  34  at  the  NEA  Convention. 
Send  for  catalog  of  over  1500  Educational 
and    Entertainment   subjects  —  lor  rent   or   sale. 


WALTER  0.  GUTLOHN 


INC. 


35  W.  45th  St 


Dept.  E-2 


New  York 
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16MM.    Sound    Picture 

LOUIS  PASTEUR 

THE     BENEFACTOR 

Rental    $3.50    per   Day 

A    vivid   presentation    of  the   life  of  the 
famous    French    scientist,    including   his 
struggle    against   the    prejudices    of   or- 
ganized   medical    men  ;    the   first    rabies 
treatment    of    boy    bitten   by    mad   dog : 
a   complete   resume  of  his  scientific  ac- 
complishments   and    his    final    recogni- 
tion by  men   of  science. 
2  REELS 
Send   for   caiatog   of   educafionol 
and    recreofionaf   films. 

AUDIO-FILM  LIBRARIES 

661    Bloomfield    Ave.,    Bloomfield,    N.    J. 


35    mm.  General    Science,    11    rolls,    $20 

F  I  f    IW  Principles   of   Physics,   7   rolls,   $12 

K   A  «j  iTK  Principles  of  Chemistry,  8  rolls.  $14 

SLIDES  Fundamentals  of  Biology,  4  rollB,  $9 

Order  on  approval  or  send  for  free  lolder  and  sample 

VISUAL     SCIENCES,     Suffem.  New  York 


•     A  NOBEL  LAUREATE  FILM      • 
DR.    fRV/NG    LAUGMUIR 

ON 

SURFACE   CHEMISTRY 

The   first   in   a   series   of   movies   on    Nobel    Prize 

Winners   performing    ond    discussing    their   work. 

A    DISTIN&UISHED    INSTRUCTIONAL   FILM   FOR   CHEMISTRr 

COURSES,    OF    EXCEPTIONAL    INSPIRATIONAL    VALUE    FOR 

GENERAL   SCIENCE   STUDIES.      WRITE  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE. 


GARRISON  FILMS 


1600     BROADWAY 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


Sound 


16MM 


Silent 


New   releases    (for   rental)    include: 

Bobby  Breen   in   "MAKE   A   WISH" 

Harold    Lloyd    in    "MOVIE    CRAZY" 

Zane     Grey's     "RANGLE     RIVER" 

Over      100     other     sound     features     — 
25     silent     features.     Reasonable     rental     rates. 

MANSE    FILM     LIBRARY 

1521    DANA    AVE. CINCINNATI.    OHIO 


Illustrate  Geography 
Lessons  with  Picturols 


These  rolls  of  35-mm.  film 
containing  a  series  of  still 
pictures  are  light,  easy  to 
handle,  and  require  little 
storage  space. 

Picturols  are  available  on 
all  standard  curriculum 
subjects.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  the 
catalog — "Visual  Lessons 
Through  Picturols". 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  Inc. 

100    EAST    OHIO    STREET  CHICAGO.    ILL. 


ARTHUR  C.  PILLSBURY'S 

LAPSE  TIME 

& 
MICROSCOPIC 

PICTURES   IN    I6MM. 

SOUND  &  COLOR 

Pictured  from  Life  of 

BOTANICAL  SUBJECTS, 

FLOWERS  THAT  BLOSSOM, 

PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

Write     for     prices     on     400     or 
7  600    foof   feature    reels. 

ARTHUR  C.  PILLSBURY 

640    Arlington,    Berkeley,    Calif. 


A 

12-Mlnute 
Story  of 
Pollen 


6.    Final  test — twelve  minutes. 

Froin  the  above  outline  of  procedure  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  three  groups  were  taught  with  the  same  mo- 
tion pictures  and  that  the  only  difference  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  pictorial  materials  was  in  the  oral  ex- 
planatory accompaniment  and  class  discussion  during 
the  actual  showing  of  the  films.  Hence  any  diiTerence 
in  results  reasonably  could  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  three  methods. 
5.    Teaching  Procedure — Part  II 

In  order  to  measure  any  differences  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  above  mentioned  methods  in  promoting  the 
transfer  of  training  all  the  pupils  in  the  three  groups 
were  exposed  subsequently  to  two  silent  films :  The 
Green  Plant  and  From  Floiver  to  Fruit.  As  previously 
stated  these  films  cover  the  same  biological  processes 
as  the  talking  pictures  but  employ  different  kinds  of 
plants.  They  contain  the  customary  captions  and  other 
devices  of  silent  films  and  are  part  of  the  Eastman 
Teaching  Films  series.  They  were  presented  to  all  of 
the  groups  at  the  same  time  in  the  high  school  audi- 
torium withont  any  instruction  from  the  teachers  other 
than  a  brief  orientation  statement  before  the  showing. 

Since  all  three  groups  had  these  two  films  presented 
in  the  same  manner  any  difference  in  gains  between 
the  three  groups  in  this  second  part  of  the  study 
might  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
three  methods  of  presenting  the  first  four  films.  The 
procedure  with  each  of  these  two  films  was  as  follows : 

1.  Pre-test — twelve  minutes. 

2.  Orientation    statement    including  the    reason    for 
studying  the  film — two  minutes. 

3.  Presentation    of    film    without    any    discussion — 
— fifteen  minutes. 

4.  Final  test — twelve  minutes. 
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MAKE    YOUR    OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

For    Screen    Projection 

USE       RADIO       MATS 

on   sale   by   Theatre  Supply   Dealers 

Write    for   Free   Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO..  Inc. 

I8I9  Broadway.  Dcpt.V,  New  York  City 


(Musical    Score   by   Jan   Sibelius) 

III  1^(1  .viars  III  iiiiU'pfiiilence  Finland  huiit 
a  ii)mi>act.  vigorous  nation  wJiirli  earni-d 
Mil'     respift     of     tjie     t'ntire     world.  SKE 

uow   SHE  niD   it: 

1  REEL 16  MM  SOUND 
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PICTORIAL    FILMS.    INC. 

1A50   Broadway  Dcpt.  E  New  York  City 
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Safety  Education 

(Concluded  from  page  63) 

street.s  filled  with  young  cyclists.  Since  they  use 
the  streets  and  go  where  cars  go,  these  young 
"drivers"  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  regula- 
tions a.s  an  auto  operator.  Perhaps  at  first  the  child 
is  reluctant  to  observe  these  rules,  hut  if  he  is  told 
how  accidents  occur  by  going  through  a  stop  light 
or  an  intersection  without  stopping,  he  will  readily 
see  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  rules.  There  is 
such  a  glow  of  satisfaction  in  a  youngster  when 
he  pull.-5  up  to  a  red  light  alongside  an  auto  and 
stops,  then  goes  on  when  the  light  changes,  that 
children  soon  enjoy  following  the  same  rules  older 
persons  obey.  Not  only  is  there  the  satisfaction 
in  emulating  an  auto  operator,  but  basically,  the 
youngster  is  practicing  safety  first. 

Through  introspective  data  and  personal  investi- 
gation of  the  individual,  the  teacher  can  find  the 
child's  attitude  towards  this  vital  subject.  If  he  has 
the  proper  mental  set,  his  reaction  should  show  an 
interest  and  a  desire  to  learn  more  of  the  importance 
of  safety.  This  writer  believes  that  if  children 
make,  see,  and  discuss  the  individual  safety  slides, 
they  will  gain  tnental  pictures,  images,  and  lasting 
impressions  of  certain  safety  practices  which  are 
fundamentallv  vital  in  their  dailv  lives  and  activities. 


"C  OR  classroom  or  auditorium, 
*■  Selectroslide,  automatic 
slide  changer,  projects  your 
35mm  natural  color  or  black- 
and-white  film  slides  up  to 
any  size.  Changes  slides  auto- 
matically by  remote  control. 
No  assistant  is  necessary. 
Error  in  projection  is  impos- 
sible. There  is  no  scratching 
— no  splicing  of  film  slides  as 
in  film  strips.  Selectroslide  is 
excellent  for  lecturing  and  for 
study    talks. 


Wrife   for    deierJpfive    cofalogue 

SPINDLER    &    SAUPPE    INC. 

86  Third  Street,  San  Francisco 

Branch  Office:   811    West  7th   St.,   Los  Angeles 


Audio-Visual 
Aids 


Eight  Silent  Films 
in  the  Fine  Arts 

Sound  and  Silent  Films  in  the 
Biological  Sciences  and  Social  Studies 

IN  PREPARATION 

A  series  of  films  for  a 

Remedial  Reading  Program 

for  all  Grades 

Phonograph  Records  for 
Literature  Appreciation 

Write  for  Film  Catalog  M 

HARVARD  FILM  SERVICE 

Ths    Biological    Laboratories,    Harvard     University 

CAMBRIDGE,      MASS. 
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masterpiece. 

Must  he  seen." 
— N.  Y.  Post 


"THE  EDGE  OF  THE  WORLD" 

"One    of    the     really    great     pictures." 

. . .  stirring  human  document  of  a  sturdy  island 

folk  waging  a  losing  struggle  for  existence 

in  which  youth  forces  a  break  with  age-old 

traditions. 

"Magnificent"— N.  Y.  Times 

"Ranks   with    'Man    of    Aran  " — World    Telegram 

"An  enormously  absorbing,  memorable  and  mag- 
nificently performed  entertainment  which  you  will 
not  easily  forget." — Herald  Tribune 

LITERATURE  AND   RENTAL  TERMS   ON   REQUEST 
Exclusive  Distributors: 

COMMONWEALTH  PICTURES  CORP. 


729  SEVENTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


niversaL  Ihrni 

SOUND  PROJECTOR  ^*^ 


Low    in    cost.    Universal    1 6MM 
Sound  Projectors  offer  you  all  of 

the  important  new  features.  Four  •fU'-L  POWER  AMPLIFICATION 
models.  For  all  purposes.  Simple  «i2"  HEAVY  DUTY  SPEAKERS 
to  operate.  Economical  to  main- 
tain. Licensed.  Guaranteed. 

UrdlNTENSO  CONDENSER  LENS 


•  2  INCH  F1.E  LENS 


•  2SPEED  G.E.  MOTOR  &  GOV. 

•  REELS  TO  18" 

•  REVERSE  ACTION 

•  STILL  PICTURE  CLUTCH 

•  CENTRAL  OIUNE 

•  TURBO  MAXIMUM  COOLING 

•  REAR  SHUTTER 

•  LOW  PRICE  •  FOR  SOUND  OR  SILENT  FILMS  •;  CLAW  INTERMIT.  ACTION 

•  FOR  CLASSROOM  OR  AUDITORIUM 

•  FOR  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  OR  PHONO         •PERMANENT  CARRYING  CASES 


Universal  Sound  Projector  Div. 

SENTRY  SAFETY  CONTROL  CORP. 
1917-21  Oxford  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
N»w  York  Office  — ;«00  Broodwoy,  N.Y.C 


•  LICENSED -WARRANTY 


4    MODELS 

Write  for  literature 


yv. 


ECV^ 
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American  Library  Association  Holds 
Visual  Instruction  Conferences 

The  Midwest  Conference  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  held  December  27-30  in  Chicago  de- 
voted two  days  and  two  evenings  to  the  consider- 
ation of  motion  pictures  and  other  "non-reading' 
materials.  One  session  was  held  jointly  by  th( 
School  Libraries  and  the  Teacher-Training  Librar- 
ies sections  of  the  Association  of  College  and  Refer- 
ence Libraries.  It  was  marked  by  an  address  anc 
equipment  demonstrations  by  Dr.  M.  Lanning 
Shane,  of  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville 
the  program  including  a  round  talkie  discussion  or 
"A  Library  Centered  Audio-Visual  Program. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  was  conducted  jointlj 
by  the  Publicity  Committee  and  the  Visua 
Methods  Committee  of  the  A.L..A.  Guest  speakei 
here  was  Mr.  John  Devine,  .Assistant  Directoi 
of  the  American  Films  Center.  In  each  case  th( 
audience  numbered  several  hundred,  and  seeme( 
most  receptive  to  the  new  types  of  material,  offeree 
for  the  first  time  at  this  A.L.A.  conference. 

According  to  Mrs.  Beatrice  Sawyer  Rossell.  hea( 
of  A.L.A.  publicity  activities,  the  present  activ( 
interest  in  motion  pictures  was  inspired,  to  a  con 
siderable  extent,  bj'  the  reception  accorded  in  botl 
library  and  school  circles  to  the  two-reel  silent  filn 
Found  In  A  Book,  produced  by  tlie  Library  Schoo 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  distriliuted  for  th 
A.L.A.  by  Bell  &  Howell.  Two  of  this  year's  film 
were  on  the  same  field,  with  healthy  emphasis  oi 
results  of  effective  library  utilization,  rather  thai 
on  internal  library  methodics.  Several  of  the  film 
were  of  the  institutional  type,  made  to  bring  horn 
to  the  local  community  the  good  work  done  liy  th 
local  library,  despite  physical  handicaps  that  shoul( 
be  removed.  In  one  case  a  pointed  comparison  wa 
made  with  the  better  building  and  equipment  facili 
ties  enjoyed  by  the  library  in  the  adjoining  towr 
A  very  effective  original  16mm.  sound  film,  mad 
on  the  "documentary"  pattern,  showed  the  activitie 
of  the  Sarah  Lawrence  School  for  Girls  in  terms  o 
human  aims  and  achievements,  rather  than  in  thi 
stereotyped  campus-classroom-dormitory  type  c 
building  review  that  characterizes  so  many  institu 
tional  films  made  l:)y  schools.  Two  of  the  sevei 
films  shown  were  professionally  produced,  the  re 
mainder  made  by  amateur  producers.  In  technics 
standard,  they  show  encouraging  progress. 

Considerable  discussion  concerned  itself  with  th' 
possible  future  functions  of  present-day  librarie 
as  film  distribution  centers.  The  routines  workei 
out  for  the  handling  of  printed  matter  are  readil; 
applicable  to  film,  it  was  pointed  out.  The  genera 
interest  and  the  forward-looking  attitude  of  the  en 
tire  meeting  promises  real  contributions  to  the  ad 
vancement    of  visual   instruction. 

(Contrthutcd  h\   William   F.   Kruse 
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I  Northwestern  University  Film  Programs 

A  new  educational  technique,  combining  the  use  of 
documentary  fihns  and  the  Town  Hall  type  of  dis- 
cussion, will  be  experimentally  inaugurated  at  North- 
western University  during  the  second  semester.  Six 
programs  will  be  presented  by  the  University  college 
in  Thorne  hall  on  the  Chicago  campus.  Dean  Samuel 
Stevens  has  announced.  They  will  be  concerned  with 
vital  contemporary  American  problems,  illustrated  by 
films  and  utilizing  as  discussion  leaders  Dr.  Irving 
T.  Lee,  of  the  speech  division  of  the  University  college, 
and  visiting  experts.  The  programs  will  be  open  free 
to  students  enrolled  in  the  college,  and  open  on  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee  to  the  general  iiublic.  Topics  to  be 
discussed  are  Democracy  and  Education.  February  21 ; 
Propaganda.  March  13;  War  and  Peace,  March  27. 
Unemployment.  April  10 ;  The  People's  Wealth,  April 
24.  and  Free  Speech.  May  8. 

Films  to  be  used  in  the  series  come  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources.  Documentary  productions  from 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
Tashkent  Textile  cooperative  of  Soviet  Russia,  from 
the  United  States  navy  and  from  peace  societies,  from 
Gaumont-British's  new  documentary  studio  and  from 
the  March  of  Time,  will  be  shown.  In  addition  one  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  cut  scenes  from  Hollywood  films. 

Texas  Visual  Education  Facts 

We  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Reagan  of  the  Texas 
Visual  Education  Company,  Austin,  for  the  following 
interesting  news  items. 

Over  700  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors 
and  teachers  w^ere  enrolled  in  Texas  summer  schools  in 
he  summer  of  1939  for  Visual  Education  courses. 
A.udio- Visual  Education  Conferences  were  held  dur- 
ng  the  same  summer  at  Abiline  Christian  College,  Sam 
Houston  State  Teachers  College,  and  Texas  Tech- 
lological  College. 

A  Film  Library  Service  is  now  available  for  Texas 
schools  from  Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock; 
University  of  San  Antonio,  San  Antonio ;  University 
ti  Texas,  Austin ;  West  Texas  Teachers  College, 
Zanyon ;  and  Sam  Houston  State  T.  C.  Huntsville. 
\bout  25  school  systems  in  East  Texas  have  organized 
he  East  Texas  Bureau  of  Visual  Education  located  at 
•Cilgore  Junior  College,  with  a  library  of  over  140 
eels. 

Ten  Best"  Theatrical  FUms  lor  Year 

"Goodbye.  Mr.  Chips,"  made  by  MGM  in  England, 
vas  selected  the  best  picture  of  1939  by  reviewers  par- 
ictpating  in  the  annual  Film  Daily  poll,  receiving  472 
if  the  542  votes  cast.  Other  selections  were,  in  order : 
'Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washington."  Columbia;  "Pyg- 
nalion."  made  in  England  by  MGM;  "Wuthering 
ieights."  a  Samuel  Goldwyn  production  for  United 
Vrtists;  "Dark  Victory,"  Warner:  "The  Women." 
vIGM ;  "The  \\'izard  of  Oz,"  MGM  ;  "Juarez."  War- 
ier; "Stanlev  and  Livingstone."  Twentieth-Centurv 
■ox;  "The  Old  Maid,"  Warner. 


Li/^Z'^LUJHm  Are  there 
enough  Instructional  Sound  Films 
available  to  warrant  slartintt  an 
audio-visual  program  in  my  school? 


■  'l^  IAj  t>  f  •  Erpi  Classroom 
Films  has  produced  approximately 
one  hundred  fifty  Sound  Films  spe- 
cifically for  classroom  use  and  is 
continuing  to  produce  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-four  subjects  per  year. 


BRING  IH' 


TOTHtCl^SSROOM^ 


In  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  of  only  a  few 
years  ago,  Erpi  Classroom  Films  Inc.  now  offers 
to  your  school  a  comprehensive  library  of  sound 
films.  Produced  under  the  sponsorship  of  lead- 
ing educators— made  solely  for  classroom  use— 
these  films  incorporate  the  finest  modern  photo- 
graphy and  the  most  modern  teaching  technique. 

Subjects  covered  include  the  Biological  Sci- 
ences, the  Physical  Sciences,  Human  Geography, 
Music,  Art,  Athletics,  Child  Psychology,  Voca- 
tional Guidance — for  use  from  primary  grades 
through  high  school. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  full  details  on  these 
modern  aids  to  more  effective  teachinir! 

See  our  exhibit  at  the  NEA  Convention, 
St.  Louis,  Booths  L29-30,  K32-34 

Erpi  Classroom  Films  Inc. 


ES-2-40 


ERPI  CLASSROOM  FILMS  INC. 

35-11  T)iirty-firth  Avenue,  Long  Jutland  City.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  Bend  me  your  complete  descriptive  ratalog  and  your 
sperial  Integration  Chart  which  stiDwa  graphically  how  each  film  can  be  used 
in  a  number  of  d.flerent  citiirse^. 


Name 

Address— 
City 
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Espi  Classroom  Films  Inc.,  35-11  35th 
Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
announce  the  availability  of  many 
new  educational  sound  films  to 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  These  films  round  out  a 
broad  production  program  carried  on 
during  1939  and  cover  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing; 

Goats  —  Follows  two  baby  goats 
through  their  early  development  periods 
and  shows  the  feeding,  milking  and 
care  of  mature  goats. 

Shep,  the  Farm  Dog — Beautiful  out- 
door scenes  form  the  settings  as  Shep 
goes  through  a  busy  day  of  herding 
cattle  and  routing  chickens  from  the 
garden.  Portrays  wholesome  boy-dog 
relationship. 

Black  Bear  Twins — Provides  an  un- 
usual insight  into  the  surroundings  and 
characteristics  of  these  popular  animals. 

Children  of  Holland  —  Authentic  re- 
cording of  child  life  in  that  quaint 
country. 

The  Fireman — Presents  the  activities 
of  a  company  of  firemen  in  a  modern 
city.  Care  of  equipment,  drills,  life  sav- 
ing devices  are  stressed. 

The  Pygmies  of  Africa — Filmed  in 
cooperation  with  governmental  and  tri- 
bal authorities. 

The  Watussi  of  Africa — Portrays  a 
highly  developed  African  culture  which 
few  people  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study. 

Mexican  Children — ^A  vivid  picture  of 
the  home,  school  and  social  environment 
of  our  interesting  neighbors. 

Colonial  Children — A  picturesque  vis- 
ualization of  colonial  home  life  in  all 
its  aspects. 


PicT0Ri.\L  Films,  Inc,  1650  Broadwaj-, 
New  York,  offer  for  sale  or  rental  : 
Industrious  Finland — 1  reel,  16mm 
sound — Photographed  just  previously  to 
the  outbreak  of  Russian-Finnish  hostili- 
ties, the  film  does  not  portray  a  people 
under  stress  of  this  conflict,  but  tlie  .sinews 
of  that  nation  which  now  play  a  major 
part  in  this  struggle  for  existence.  Fin- 
land's progressive  agriculture  is  shown — 
her  inexhaustible  timber  —  her  nickel 
mining  at  Petsamo — her  artistic  pottery 
and  china — her  beautiful   cities,   Helsinki 

and    Viborg her   ancient    history — her 

culture,  her  people.  An  off-stage  com- 
mentator and  a  musical  score  by  the 
great  Finnish  composer  Jan  Sibelius  ac- 
company the  film. 

Bailey  Film  Service.  1651  Cosmo  Street, 
Hollywood,  California,  have  com- 
pleted five  new  nature  study  films  in 
sound,  and  seven  silent  color  pic- 
tures among  their  "Educational  Films 
of  Merit."  These  nature-study  films. 
termed  Trailside  Adventures  by  their 
exclusive  distributors,  were  produced 
by  Arthur  C.  Barr,  well-known  nat- 
uralist. Titles   are : 

Cooper  Hawk,  Horned  Owl,  Road- 
runner,  Sparrow  Hawk,  The  Kangaroo 
Rat  and  His  Associates — biographical 
studies  of  the  entire  life  cycles  of  these 
birds  and,  in  the  last  mentioned  film,  of 
smaller  animals.  These  subjects  make 
an  important  edition  to  the  various 
science   courses. 

Color  is  also  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  Bailey  spring  releases,  as 
indicated  by  the  production  of  the  fol- 
lowing color  films  on  the  United  States 
Natural  Parks  and  three  others  : 

Yellowstone,  Mt.  Rainier,  Glacier, 
Yosemite  (offered  individually  or  as  a 
kit).    China,     Missions    of     California, 


Castle  Films,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  City,  have  issued  their  new  1940 
film  catalog  for  16mm  (silent  and 
sound)  and  8mm  projectors.  The  films, 
as  shown  by  the 
index,  are 
grouped  accord- 
ing to  general 
subject  classifica- 
tions :  sports, 
news,  travel,  car- 
toons, novelties, 
etc.  Each  release 
is  described  as 
to  contents  and 
illustrated  with 
one  or  more  pic- 
tures. Among  the 
new  subjects  are : 

Sports    Parade   of   the    Year    1939   — 

Annual  review  of  outstanding  sports 
events  during  the  year,  showing  cham- 
pions   winning  their   titles. 

Football  Thrills  of  1939 — A  panorama 
of  the  season's  greatest  thrills,  showing 


lieadline  plays  of  top-notch  games. 

Ski   Revels — Skiing   at   its   best   amid 
scenes  of  amazing  beauty. 

Sock — Demonstrating  the  art  of  self- 


A  scene  from  "Golden  Gate  City' 


defense   by   tomorrow's   champions. 

Swimming  and  Diving  Aces  —  Slow 
motion  studies   of  great  divers. 

Golden  Gate  City — A  tour  through 
San  Francisco,  showing  its  new  bridges, 
Dolores  Mission,  Chinatown,  Fisher- 
man's Wharf,  etc. 


Desert  Wild  Flowers— each  200  feet 
and  retail  for  only  slightly  more  than 
black-and-white  film.  They  are  also 
available  for  rent  from  Bailey  Film 
Service  and  libraries  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  names  of  which 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Garrison-  Film  Distributors  Inc.,  1600 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  have  ob- 
tained for  distribution  the  first  sound 
motion  picture  of  a  Nobel  Prize 
Winner  doing  the  experiments  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize,  namely : 

Dr.  Langmuir  —  16mm  and  3Smm 
sound — Showing  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  and 
his  researches  in  surface  chemistry 
which  resulted  in  his  becoming  the  first 
industrial  chemist  in  this  nation  to  re- 
ceive the  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry  in 
1932.  This  film  was  produced  and  di- 
rected by  Edmund  Lawrence  Dorfman, 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Motion  Pictures,  for  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  Science  and  Education 
Committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Gerald 
Wendt.  and  is  the  first  of  a  projected 
series  which  it  is  hoped  will  bring  to 
the  screen  four  other  great  American 
scientists  who  have  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize — Dr.  Urey  of  Columbia 
University,  Dr.  Davisson  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  Dr.  Compton 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr. 
Millikan  of  California  Technology.  The 
Langmuir  film  is  available  for  rental 
or  purchase. 

Post  Pictures,  723  Seventh  Ave.,  New 

York  City,  report  that : 

King  of  the  Sierras — 16mm  sounds 
has  been  highly  recommended  for  chil- 
dren by  the  Legion  of  Decency  and  the 
National  Board  of  Review.  This  is  one 
of  many  films  on  which  Post  Pictures 
has   16mm  exclusive  distribution   rights. 

Washington,  the  Most  Beautiful  City 
in  the  World — 2  reels — is  another  re- 
cent addition  to  this  library. 

Walter  O.  Gutlohn.  Inc.,  35  W.  45th 

Street.    New    York   City,    offer   many 

new     releases     this     month,     including 

twelve     Monogram     feature     films     in 

16mm  sound : 

Boys'  Reformatory — 6  reels — A  por- 
trayal of  a  youtli  who  finds  himself 
fighting  crime  from  the  inside  of  a  re- 
form school:  starring  Frankie  Darro. 

Undercover  Agent — 6  reels — .\  story 
of  the  L^.  S.  Postal  inspectors'  fight 
against  crime ;  featuring  Russell  Glea- 
son  and  Shirley  Deane. 

Wolf  Call — 7  reels  —  Jack  London's 
story  of  the  X^orthland  featuring  John 
Carroll  and  Movita. 

Stunt  Pilot — 7  reels — .\irplane  film 
based  on  the  Tailspin  Tommy  cartoon 
strip  with  John  Trent  and  Marjorie 
Reynolds. 

Tex  Ritter  Musical  Westerns:  "Roll- 
in'  Westward,"  "Man  from  Texas," 
"Down  the  Wyoming  Trail"  and  five 
others   complete  the   Monogram   list. 

Camera  Highlights  of  1939 — 1  reel, 
16mm    sound — A    review    of   the    great 
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New  Sound  Projector  Offers 
.     ^^  Value  For  Schools ! 


Complete  mixing  of  sound  from  film,  micro- 
phone and  phonograph — Permanently  attached 
reel  arms  —  Ample  volume  for  audiences  rang- 
ing from  a  classroom  to  a  large  auditorium  — 
And  many  other  outstanding  features  .... 


Model  UAB 


Why  this  improved  Ampro  Projector  is  ideal  for  Schools . . . 


This  new  Ampro  16  mm.  Sound  Projector  Model  UAB  offers 
remarkable  adaptability  to  the  varying  demands  of  school 
Audio-Visual  programs.  At  unusually  low  price  levels  you 
can  obtain  all  the  standard  Ampro  features  plus  basic  new 
improvements  that  make  this  model  an  outstanding  value. 
These  features  include:  Soundproofed  blimp  case  . 
double  action  tone  control  .  .  .  projector  volume  control  and 
microphone  volume  control  which  permits  complete  mixing  ot 
sound  from  film,  microphone  and  phonograph  .  .  .  master 
\olume  control  which  permits  reduction  of  extraneous  noises 
in  low  position  and  gives  reserve  amplification  in  high  posi- 
tions .  .  .  attached  folding  reel  arms  .  .  .  sound  and  silent 
speeds  .  .  .  rheostat  control  .  .  .  reverse  picture  operation 
.    .    .   still  pictures   .    .    .   new  amplifier  conforming  with  new 


R.M.A.  tube  ratings  which  operate  the  tubes  with  a  larger 
factor  of  safety  .  .  .  6L6  Beam  Power  tubes  with  three  triode 
driver  tubes  insure  high  output  and  low  distortion  without 
overloading  ...  all  tubes  easily  accessible  .  .  .  forced  draft 
ventilation  on  amplifier  .  .  .  A.C.-D.C.  motor  .  .  .  50-60 
cycle  amplifier  (operates  on  D.C.  with  150-watt  converter) 
.  .  .  2-inch  F  1.6  super  lens  (all  sizes  interchangeable)  .  .  . 
750-watt  illumination  .  .  .  automatic  rewind  .  .  .  pilot  and 
dial  lamps  .  .  .  lens  lock  ...  up  and  down  tilt  .  .  . 
framer  .  .  .  centralized  oil  well  .  .  .  12-inch  deluxe  speaker. 
Model  UAB — Complete  with  sound-proofed  blimp  case... $365 
Model  UA — Same  as  model  UAB  but  without  blimp  case. $345 
Send  coupon  for  full  detailed  information. 
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"POETIC  GEMS" 

Pictorial    Adaptations    of    the 
Immortal  Poems  of 

EDGAR  A.  GUEST 

A    Series    of    13    Single-Reel 
Subjects    on    16mm.    Sound   Film 

"ThTRGHT  for 
PEACE" 

Documentary  Historical 

Spectacle. 

7-Reel  Feature — 16mm.   S.   O.  F. 

"PORTS  O'CALL" 

Exceptionally  intimate  and  all 
embracing  World  Travelogues. 

A   Series   of   31    Single-Reel 
16mm.  Subjects — Sound  or  Silent 


"KING  of  the 
SIERRAS" 

An  Epic  Dramatization  of  an 
Old  Ranger's  Humane  Phil- 
osophy.      A      Revelation      of 

Equine  Wild   Life. 
6-Reel   Feature — 16mm.  S.  O.  F. 

"WILD 
INNOCENCE" 

Australian  Nature  Drama  — 
Absorbing  Tale  of  Kangaroos. 
6-Reel  Feature — 16mm.  S.   O.   F. 


Other  Subjects  in  Wide 

Variety  — 

Catalog   on   Request 


POSTPICTUR^^ 


723   Seventh  At*. 
New     York     City 


HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF 

In  the  educational  sound  films.  TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION 
and  TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS,  the  romance  of  our  excit- 
ing   history    is    retold. 

TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
covers  the  growth  of  our  country  from  the  Revolutionary  War 
through  the  Gadsden  Purchase. 

TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
carries  our  history  onward,  beginning  with  Seward's  Folly  and 
finishing   with   the  purchase   of   the   Virgin   Islands. 

Not  only  were  these  films  made  to  instruct,  but  also  to  create 
an  interest  in  American  history.  An  interest  so  magnetic  that 
the  student's  desire  to  learn  would  bring  knowledge  of  the 
greatness  of  this  country  and,  appreciation  of  the  freedom 
that   is    ours. 

INTERNATIONAL   GEOGRAPHIC    PICTURES 

52   VANDERBILT   AVENUE  NEW   YORK,    NEW   YORK 


events  of  the  past  year,  including  the 
visit  of  British  royalty,  Coronation  of 
Pope  Pius  XII,  bombing  of  Helsinki 
and  the  Graf  Spec  incident. 

Rice  Culture — 2  reels,  16mni  silent. 
Bell  &  Howell  Company,  1801  Larch- 
mont  Avenue,  Chicago,  are  now  dis- 
tributing the  1940  edition  of  the  Filmo- 
sound  Library  Catalog  just  off  the 
press.  The  new  92-page  film  book  is 
larger  than  last  year's  catalog,  listing 
400  more  films  on  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects :  Hollywood  features,  nature 
subjects,  comedies,  newsreels,  films  on 
history,  travel,  industry,  religion,  ad- 
venture, music,  sport,  teacher  training. 
Descriptions  and  rental  prices  are 
given,  and  the  audience-suitability  of 
each  picture  indicated.  A  new  feature 
is  the  addition  of  ratings  on  those  films 
which  have  been  evaluated  by  official 
teaching  bodies.  The  catalog  is  of 
standard  letter  size  and  is  "binder 
ptmched."  Bell  &  Howell  will  be  glad 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  book  without 
charge  to  all  owners  of  16mm  sound 
projectors,  upon  registration  in  the  Bell 
&  Howell  files. 

DeVry  School  Films 

The  circuit  service  of  16mm  educational 
sound  pictures  distributed  by  DeVry 
School  Films,  a  subsidiary  of  the  DeVry 
Corporation",  1111  Armitage  Avenue, 
Chicago,  while  not  new  in  principle,  is  a 
new  development  with  sound  educational 
films.      The   plan   makes   it   possible   for 

(1)  a  group  of  schools  to  rent  or  pur- 
chase a  16mm  sound  projector  and  a 
complete  program  of  educational  films,  or 

(2)  if  schools  own  projectors,  to  work 
out  a  cooperative  Visual  Education  pro- 
gram with  motion  pictures,  without  the 
necessity  of  being  obliged  to  take  a 
"block"  or  a  "schedule"  of  subjects,  the 
dates  and  subjects  of  which  are  selected 
by  the  distributor.  By  permitting  the 
member  schools  to  select  the  films  they 
want  at  the  time  they  want  them,  the 
DeVry  plan  eliminates  the  severest  ob- 
jection to  this  type  of  service. 

Circuit  Plan  No.  1  requires  a  group  of 
schools  to  contract  to  rent  a  16mm  sound 
projector  and  a  minimum  of  40  educa- 
tional films  over  a  period  of  one  school 
year.  Circuit  Plan  No.  2  is  a  plan  where- 
by two  or  more  schools  may  contract  to 
buy    a    projector    and    rent    any    number 


of  educational  films  (minimum  of  20) 
during  the  school  year. 

Another  feature  is  the  complete  study 
outlines  furnished  with  each  subject. 
These  outlines  are  sent  out  before  the 
films,  thus  enabling  the  teachers  to  pre- 
pare their  pupils  for  the  film  lesson.  The 
outlines  give  in  detail  the  content  of  the 
film  lesson  with  detailed  instruction  as  to 
how  to  present  the  lesson  so  that  maxi- 
mum teaching  results  may  follow. 

Each  subject  in  the  DeVry  School  Film 
Library  is  selected  for  its  teaching  value, 
and  new  subjects  are  added  monthly. 
DeVry  School  Films  produces  one  or 
more  new  subjects  each  month  besides 
purchasing  new  subjects  from  other  pro- 
ducers. A  catalogue  descriptive  of  the 
service  and  listing  the  films  available 
may  be  had  upon  request. 

Film  Reviews 

The  Conquest  of  the  Air — 4  reels,  16mm 
sound — Produced   and   distributed   by 
Films,    Inc.,    330   W.    42nd    St.,    New 
York  City. 
A  very  new  and  noteworthy  addition 
to   the   field  of   "educational   documenta- 
ries," covering  its   subject  skillfully  and 
completely  by  expert  selection  of  contents, 
and    by   a    quality   technique    thoroughly 
professional    in    photography,    animation, 
vocal    narrative,    and    background    music 
throughout.     It  presents  authentic  histor- 
ical data  in  a  form  to  compel  tense  and 
interested  attention  from  any  audience. 

"Conquest  of  the  Air"  offers  a  forty- 
five  minute  survey  of  the  facts  of  flight, 
from   the  first   flyer — Pterodactyl   of  the 


Machine  used  by  Santos-Dumont 

late  Reptilian  Age — down  to  date.  It 
marshalls  in  chronological  succession  the 
discoveries  and  dreams,  plans  and  achieve- 
ments,   of    Archimedes    the    Greek,    the 


Chinese  kite-makers,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Professor  Charles,  Cayley,  Mongolfier, 
Hargrave,  Santos-Dumont,  Count  Zeppe- 
lin, the  German  gliders,  the  Wrights, 
Bleriot,  and  many  another.  Extant  prints 
and  drawings  from  remote  periods  are 
reproduced,  and  expert  motion  picture 
photography  covers  the  modern  actual- 
ities. Most  of  the  picture  is  naturally  con- 
cerned with  the  last  forty  years  of  amaz- 
ing progression   in   power  and  design  of 
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The  Atlantic  Clipper 

machines,  pioneer  feats,  ocean  crossings, 
globe  circlings,  altitude  flying,  polar 
flights,  all  marking  swift  progress  toward 
ultimate  mastery  of  the  air  by  man. 

Lighter-than-air  flight  is  first  treated 
as  a  unit,  from  the  earliest  hot-air  bal- 
loons through  Zeppelins  and  blimps,  the 
Shenandoah,  the  Akron,  the  Macon,  and 
finally  to  the  Hindenburg  disaster,  bring- 
ing a  great  temporary  lull  in  lighter-than- 
air  activity.  Then,  heavier-than-air,  from 
the  beginning,  through  numerous  weird 
attempts  funny,  fantastic,  futile,  but 
significant,  through  the  constructive  ef- 
forts of  the  Wrights,  Curtiss,  Lavasseur, 
Lindbergh,  Law,  Chamberlain.  Byrd, 
Costes,  Nungesser,  Earhart,  Balbo,  Gatty, 
Post,  and  down  to  the  latest  50,000 
pound,  two-decker  transports  and  sub- 
stratosphere planes  of  today. 

Splendid  animation  makes  clear  the 
dynamics  of  wing-lift.  Vital  flight 
mechanisms  and  methods,  monoplanes,  bi- 
planes, multiplanes,  wind  tunnels,  light 
beacons,  radio  beams,  servicing  methods, 
land  field  operations  are  vividly  shown 
and  explained.  The  elaborate  Govern- 
ment training  for  flyers  is  presented  in 
full  detail  —  glider  operation,  ground 
school,  radio  school,  acrobatics,  mass  for- 
mations, blind  flying,  pursuit  planes  and 
flying    fortresses.      And    the    absorbing 
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SAFETY  SERIES— SAFETY  AT  HOME 

(PRI MARY)— This  safety  film  for  children  in 
the  first  three  grades  illustrates  safety  practices 
for  children  in  the  home — care  of  playthings; 
hazards  of  climbing  on  unsteady  furniture;  fire, 
and  the  handling  of  matches;  protruding  nails; 
loose  rugs,  etc.  Vz  reel — $12. 

SAFETY  SERIES— SAFETY  AT  PLAY— A 

safety  film  for  children  in  the  first  three  grades. 
Contrasts  safe  and  unsafe  places  to  play;  safety 
in  the  use  of  play  equipment;  good  habits  in  play; 
proper  care  of  the  playground;  and  first  aid  for 
minor  injuries.  Vz  reel — $12. 

SAFETY  SERIES— VACATION  SAFETY— A 

safety  film  for  use  in  grades  four  to  six,  and  in 
junior  high  schools.  The  film  units   are:     (1) 


Water  Safety  in  an  Organized  Camp — good 
swimming  precautions.  (2)  Boating — correct 
methods  of  handling  boats.  (3)  Safe  Condi- 
tions in  Camp — the  dangers  from  broken  glass 
and  from  poison  ivy.  (4)  The  Campfire — cor- 
rect methods  of  building  and  extinguishing 
campfires.  1  reel — $24. 

In  addition  to  the  three  new  Safety  pictures  out- 
lined above,  Eastman  Classroom  Films  on  Health 
also  include  Bacteria  . .  .The  Blood  . . .  Breathing 
. .  .The  Living  Cell . . .  Child  Care  . . .  Circulation 
. . .  Cleanliness . . .  Digestion . . .  First  Aid . . .  Food 
and  Growth  . . .  Home  Nursing  . .  .  Muscles  . .  . 
Posture . .  .Teeth  . . .  and  2 1  others.  Write  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Teaching  Films  Division, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Eastman  Classroom  Films 
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history  concludes  with  strong  emphasis  on 
American  supremacy  in  the  air,  on  im- 
minent expansion  to  be  expected,  and 
frank  admission  that  no  limits  can  be  set 
for  air  achievement  of  the  future.    N.L.G. 

The  Edge  of  the  World— 7reels,   16mm 
sound   —   Distributed     by     Common- 
wealth   Pictures    Corp.,    729    Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
North  of  Scotland,  wrapped  in  Atlan- 
tic   mists    and    storms,    stand    countless 
rugged  islands,  among  them  Hirta.  Sup- 
posedly this  was  the  island  glimpsed  by 
the    Romans    circumnavigating    England 
and   named   by   them    Ultima    Thule,   the 
uppermost    land    of    the    world.      Today 
rocky    Hirta    stands    in    majestic    desola- 
tion, a  forbidding  mass  of  frowning  cliffs 
and  scanty  soil,  tenantless  but  for  hardy 
sea  birds.     Yet  Hirta  was  long  inhabited, 
up  to   recent   times,   by  a   sturdy   Scotch' 
folk  as  rugged  as  their  island.  They  were 
the    product    of    generations    of    struggle 
for   life   against   impossible   handicaps   of 
heartless  nature,  and  had  grown  staunch, 
strong,  intrepid  from  the  conflict.     They 
wrung  a  comfortless  living  from  air,  sea 
and   man-made   soil,    raised   sheep,   goats 
and    Shetland    ponies,    wheat    and    hardy 
vegetables,  with  occasional  imports  from 
the  mainland  to  eke  out  the  necessities  of 
existence.      Homes    and    buildings    they 
built  of  native  stone,  laboriously  quarried 
and  laid  by  their  own  horny  hands,  and 
these   still    stand   on   the   dreary   heights 
of  Hirta,  empty,  windowless  but  eloquent 
and  still  strong.    Work,  a  little  play,  love 
and  endless  hardships  made  up  "life"  for 
these    stout-fibered,    deeply     religious 
people.      They    lived    it    hard    and    long. 
Hirta  was   "home."     They  loved  it  and 
would  not  change  for  the  "comforts  and 
advantages"    of    civilization.      Their    fine 
old  faces,  seamed  and  leathered  by  work 
and  weather,  reflected  their  uncompromis- 
ing   will,    their    fortitude    of    their    utter 
devotion  to  their  Hirta  homeland.     That 
life,   with  its  problems  and   struggles,  is 
now   lived   through   again   to   the   end   in 
the   notable    sound    motion    picture.    The 
Edge   of  the   IVorld. 

This  exceptional  film,  a  "Man  of  Aran" 
in   epic   dimensions,   pictures    powerfully 
grimly,   vividly  the   last  year  of  Hirta's 
human  habitation.    It  is  character  drama 
rich   in   human   interest   and   stern   truth.' 
The   call    of   civilization    is    spelling    the 
doom    of    life    on    Hirta.       Young    men 
are  drawn  to  visit  the  mainland,  learn  that 
life  may  yield  more  comforts,  and  do  not 
return.        Hirta's     population      dwindles. 
Harvest    shrinks     for    lack    of    working 
hands.    The  losing  struggle  centers  round 
the  sons  of  the  two  Nestors  of  the  colony. 
Accidental  tragedy  comes  to  one  family, 
and   unrelenting   bitterness   to   the   other.' 
As  a  consequence,  dramatically  true  and 
very  delicately   handled,   a  baby   is   born 
out  of  wedlock.     And  the  adorable  baby 
gradually  brings  the  denouement  by  melt- 
ing down  the  bitterness,  harmonizing  the 
warring   elements,    and    making    possible 
the   final   momentous  and   unanimous   de- 
cision for  exodus  from  Hirta.    The  long 
heroic  cycle  of  human  life  on  the  island 
ends  and  rocky  Hirta  returns  to  its  lone- 
ly   isolation    amid    the    Atlantic's    mists 
and  storms.  N.L.G. 
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RCA  New  Sound  Projector 

The  RCA  Manufacturing  Company, 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  has  announced  a 
new  16mm  sound  motion  picture  pro- 
jector, called  Model  PG-170,  designed 
specifically  for  use  among  schools  and 
by  industrial  users  of  16tnm  films.  De- 
veloped by  the  same  RCA  Photophone 
engineers  who  have  designed  35mm  equip- 
ment now  in  use  in  large  production 
studios  and  theatres,  this  16mm  projector, 
priced  at  $300,  is  said  to  meet  the  ex- 
acting requirements  of  theatrical  projec- 
tion at   moderate  cost. 

Simplified  in  construction  to  provide 
ease  of  operation,  the  new  machine  has 
many    features    which    are    especially    in- 


teresting to  schools.  These  include :  brill- 
iant projection  with  7S0-watt  lamp;    10- 
watt  output  sound  with  push-pull  ampli- 
cation;    simplified     threading;     theatrical 
framing    with    no    change    of    projector 
position;   efficient  cooling.  The  machine's 
sound  reproduction  is  accomplished  with 
RCA    stabilized    sound,   with    the    sound 
drum   mounted  on   shielded   ballbearings; 
and  an  electro-dynamic  speaker  mounted 
in  separate  case.  The  sound   is   sufficient 
for    any    classroom    or    average    school 
auditorium.    Other     interesting    features 
are :  separate  motor  for  film  take-up  and 
rewind    which    is    adjustable    to   provide 
proper  tension  for  400  to  1600-foot  reels ; 
sound    and   silent    film    projection    speeds 
with     governor-controlled     motor,     easy 
cleaning  of  aperture  gates;  provision  for 
using  microphone;  connection  for  record 
players;   variable   tone  control;   and  ex- 
treme    portability,     the     projector     and 
speaker  together  weighing  59  pounds. 

S.O.S.  Expansion 

S.O.S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp.  has  taken 
over  International  Theatre  Accessories 
Corp.,  with  which  S.O.S.  was  affiliated 
for  years.  The  two  concerns  jointly  occu- 
pied the  premises  at  636  Eleventh  Ave- 
nue in  Manhattan,  where  they  manu- 
factured and  distributed  a  varied  line  of 
theatre  equipment.  There  will  be  no 
change    in   the   officers    or   the   directors 


under  the  new  set-up.  S.O.S.  recently 
absorbed  the  business  of  Consolidated 
Theatre  Supply  Corp.,  and  is  now  nego- 
tiating the  acquisition  of  another  equip- 
ment manufacturer  said  to  be  in  business 
since   1922. 

Ampro  Offers  8mm  Projector 

The  .Ampro  Corporation.  2839  N. 
Western  .Avenue,  Chicago,  have  just 
introduced  a  new  8mm  projector  Model 
A-8,  the  first  machine  of  this  size  to  be 
manufactured  by  this  company.  The  new 
model  incorporates  many  fine  features  in 
design  and  construction,  among  them 
being:  a  still  picture  lever,  reverse 
picture  operation,  automatic  safety  shutter 
and  rewind,  efficient  cooling  system,  400 
foot  reel  capacity,  500  watt  illumination, 
automatic  fire  shutter,  reel-locking  de- 
vice, pilot  light,  centralized  controls,  easy 
threading,  quite  operation,  optical  system 
corrected  for  color  films.  It  has  a  1" 
F  1.6  objective  lens,  and  operates  on  both 
AC  and  DC  100-125  volts. 

Keystone  Science  Units 

Three  new  units  in  their  Elementary 
Science  series  of  lantern  slides  and  ster- 
eographs, each  consisting  of  25  subjects, 
are  being  offered  by  Keystone  View 
Company,  Meadville,  Pa.  The  photog' 
raphy  is  all  new,  being  the  work  of 
Arthur  E.  Eldridge.  The  unit  on  "Butter- 
flies" is  furnished  all  in  color  only.  The 
stereographs  of  the  units  on  "Insects" 
and  "Moths"  are  plain.  Both  these  units 
are  furnished  either  with  eight  slides  in 
color  or  all  slides  in  color.  The .  units 
previously  published  in  the  Elementary 
Science  series  are  "Birds,"  "Wild  Flow- 
ers," and  "Trees."  i 

For  teachers  seeking  timely  material 
on  Finland,  Keystone  recommends  their 
Geography  Unit  No.  32.  All  the  stereo- 
graphs and  slides  in  this  unit  were  re- 
produced from  negatives  made  in  Finland 
two  years  ago  by  Major  Sawders.  A 
teachers'  manual  accompanies  the  unit. 

New  Filmo  Master  8  Projector        £ 

Just    announced    is    the    Filmo    Master 
8   Projector,   latest    product   of   the  Bell 
&    Howell     Company,     1801     Larchmont 
Avenue,   Chicago.     The  new  machine   is 
fundamentally    the    same    as    its    prede- 
cessor, the  Model  122  Filmo  8,  but  it  said 
to  be  greatly  refined  and  improved.  New     | 
features  are:  rack-and-pinion  tilt,  where-     ' 
by   the    picture   is    positioned    simply    by     I 
turning  a  knob;  centralized  switch  panel, 
with  separate  controls  for  both  lamp  and 
motor  mounted  on  the  base  of  the  pro- 
jector;  tripod   socket   beneath   the   base; 
radio    interference    eliminator;    lens-lock, 
as  on  Filmo  16mm.  projectors,  permitting 
the   projection   lens   to   be    locked   firmly 
in  position  after  it  is  focused.     Like  its 
predecessor,  the  Filmo  Master  8  has  the 
B  &  H  film-protecting  side-tension   fea- 
ture, all-gear  drive,  electric  rewind,  still 
picture  clutch,  framing  device,  and  ability 
to  take  300-,  400-,  or  500-watt  lamps. 
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THE  NEW  ERM  AND 
LRM  BALOPTICONS 

Have  Built-In-Blower 
Cooling   System 

Located  in  the  forepart  of  the 
base,  out  of  the  operator's  way, 
the  Built-In-Blower  Cooling 
System  forces  a  current  of  cold 
air  over  the  opaque  material 
being  projected  and  out  through 
the  vents  at  the  top  of  the 
Balopticon,  thereby  cooling  the 
entire  interior.  Opaque  mate- 
rial can  be  shown  for  as  long 
as  desired  without  harm.  Inde- 
pendent switches  are  provided 
for  illuminant  and  cooling 
system,    wiring    is    concealed. 


DESIGHED  ior  GREATER  CONVENIENCE 

IN   USING   VISUAL   AIDS 

The  new  Balopticons  ERM  and  LRM  are  in  step  long  and  trouble-free  service,  brilliant,  sharp  screen 
with  modern  teaching  procedures.  These  new  models  images,  and  ample  provision  for  using  effeaively 
have  all  the  features  essential  to  ease  in  operation,       the    wide    variety    of    available    teaching    material. 


BALOPTICON    LRM 

Slides  and  Opaque  Material 

Balopticon  LRM  is  a  combined  slide  and  opaque 
projector  with  balanced  illumination  to  avoid  eye- 
strain. No  great  change  in  image  brightness  occurs 
when  switching  from  one  to  the  other  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  move  the  Balopticon. 

Listed  models  differ  only  in  projection  lens  equip- 
ment. The  14  inch  focus  lens  permits  a  projeaion 
distance  of  18  to  20  feet.  With  the  18"  focus  lens, 
the  projection  distance  may  be  as  great  as  thirty 
feet,  if  used  in  a  well-darkened  room. 


BALOPTICON    ERM 

Opaque  Material   Only 

Balopticon  ERM  enables  the  teacher  to  project  a 
vast  amount  of  illustrative  material,  such  as  photo- 
graphs, post  cards,  printed  pages  or  pictures,  stamps, 
maps,  charts,  drawings ;  or  even  solid  objeas,  such  as 
geological  or  biological  specimens,  coins,  and  curios. 

The  ERM  Balopticon  is  noteworthy  for  brilliance 
of  image  and  keenness  of  definition,  especially 
important  in  taking  notes  and  maintaining  dis- 
cipline,   and    showing    fine    detail    on    the    screen. 


SPECIAL  OBJECT  HOLDER 

Both  the  KRM  and  L.RM  Balopticons  have  the  new  spring:  actuated 
holder  for  opaque  material,  which  can  be  operated  from  either  side 
or  the  back.  It  is  free  from  any  projection.  This  design  permits 
use  of  selected  6"x6%"  areas  from  much  larger  material.  Large 
door  at  the  side  provides  access  to  the  pi'ojection  chamber  for  solid 
objects   which   can   not   be    introduced   conveniently   otherwise. 

Send  for  folder  which  describes  these  two  new  Balopticons  in  detail. 
Baitsch   &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  688  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

BAUSCH  6-  LOME 

FOR     yOUR     EYES.     INSIST    ON     BAUSCH    A    LOMB     EYEWEAR,     MADE     FROM     BAUSCH    $.    LOMB 
GLASS    TO     BAUSCH    A    LOMB     HIGH     STANDARDS    OF    PRECISION 
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B«uig  the  Combined  Judgments  of  o  National  Committee  on  Current  Theatrical  Films 
(A)  Discriminatmg  Adults  (Y)  Youth  (C)  Cluldren 

Date    oi   mailing    on    weekly    service    is    shown    on    each    Hbn. 


Bad  Little  Angel  (V.  Weidler,  Guy  Kibbee) 
(MGM)  Appealing  sentimental  little  drama 
with  religious  motif  and  much  pathos  and 
humor.  V.  Weidler  as  little  orphan  girl  charm- 
ingly meets  all  problems  through  counsel  of 
the  Lord.  Melodramatic  climax,  highly  emo- 
tional for  children,  but  happily  resolved.  1-15-40 
(A)  &  (Y)  Good  of  kind  (C)  Probably 

Big  Gay,  The  (McLaglen,  Jackie  Cooper)  (Univ) 
Innocent  lad,  forced  into  aiding  escaping  con- 
victs, is  sentenced  for  crime.  Stolen  money  re- 
covered, which  would  have  cleared  boy,  is  long 
withheld  by  prison  warden.  McLaglen  good  as 
rash,  impulsive  warden  and  moral  weakling. 
Morbid    theme    well    handled.  1-23-40 

(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  No  (C)  No 

Blondie  Brings  Up  Baby  (Penny  Singleton,  Lake) 
(Colnm)  Another  in  comic-strip  series  with  many 
of  the  inanities  less  funny  on  screen.  Piquancy 
and  charm  in  suburban  domestic  scenes.  Others 
seem  absurd  and  stupid.  Dagwood  loses  and  re- 
crains  job.  Daisy  gets  lost,  Baby  Dumpling  goes 
to  school.  Very  elementary  but  amusing.  2-6-40 
(A)  Fair  (Y)  Good  (C)  Excellent 

Child  Is  Born,  A  (Fitzgerald,  Page)  (Warner) 
Serious  but  uninspiredattemptatrealistic picture 
of  maternity  ward.  Young  wife  about  to  be 
mother,  under  life  sentence  for  unexplained  mur- 
der, chooses  death  that  child  may  live.  Char- 
acters utterly  obvious  "types."  Fitzgerald  and 
Page  good,  but  whole  fails  to  convince.  1-23-40 
(A)  Unconvincing  (Y)  No  (C)  No 

Earl  of  Chicago  (Montgomery.  Arnold)  (MGM) 
Strange,  impossible,  rather  depressing,  yet  absorb- 
ing picture.  Tough  uncouth  head  of  Chicago  dis- 
tilleries inherits  English  estates  and  title  and  goes 
over  to  "cash  in.'*  Kills  partner,  is  tried  by  House 
of  Lords,  found  guilty,  executed.  Unusual  psy- 
chological role  finely  done  by  Montgomery.  2-6-40 
(A)  Very  good  of  kind     (Y)  Too  mature     (C)  No 

End  of  a  Day,  The  (French-Eng.  titles)  Ab- 
sorbing drama  done  with  deft,  realistic  French 
touch.  Romances,  intrigues,  amusing  complica- 
tions of  retired  actresses  and  actors  in  private 
home  for  aged  thespians.  Interlocking  themes 
of  plot  expertly  handled.  Notable  acting  by 
fine  cast.  1-30-40 

(A)  Excellent  (Y)  and  (C)  No 

Everything  Happens  at  Night  (Henie,  Cum- 
mings,  Milland)  (Fox)  Diverting,  fast-moving 
comedy-romance  brings  in  logically  Sonja's 
magnificent  solo  skating  in  palatial  setting 
and  amusing  doings  of  two  competitors  for 
her  heart  and  for  a  "scoop"  on  famous  doctor, 
supposedly  dead.  Charming  backgrounds.  1-23-40 
(A)  &  (Y)  Very  entertaining  (C)  Good 

Fighting  69th,  The  (Cagney,  O'Brien,  Brent) 
(Warner)  Powerful  war  drama,  finely  acted  by 
excellent  cast,  dedicated  to  the  famous  Father 
Duffy.  Scrappy,  tough,  disagreeable  private  earns 
hatred  of  regiment,  turns  yellow  at  front.  Finally 
redeemed  by  priest.  Gruesome  war  scenes  but 
emphasis   on   human    relationships.  1-30-40 

(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  Harrowing  (C)  No 

Flying  Deuces.  The  (Laurel  and  Hardy URKO) 
Ridiculous  but  amusing  comedy  a  la  Mack 
Sennett,  Hardy  falls  in  love  with  French 
girl  who  rejects  him.  They  join  the  Foreign 
Legion  to  forget  and  soon  desert.  Typical 
Laurel  and  Hardy  complications  ensue.  Clever 
ending.  1  30-40 

(A)  Depends  on  taste  (Y)  and  (C)  Amusing 

Gone  With  the  Wind  (Leigh,  Gable,  de  Havilland, 
Howard)  (MGM)  Technically  superb,  splendidly 
acted,  complete  screening  of  famous  novel  of  lovely 
old  South  ruined  by  Civil  War.  Painstaking  detail, 
gorgeous  background  and  costume,  relentless 
Technicolor,  countless  episodes,  fluctuating  dra- 
matic tensity,  for  nearly  A  hoars  I  1-30-40 
(A)  Notable                  (Y)  Mature  (C^  No 

Green  Hell  (JoanBennett, Fairbanks.  Jr.)  (Univ) 
Fine  cast  used  in  stereotyped  jungle  thriller  of 
pseudo-scientific  search  for  Inca  treasure  by 
six  males  and  one  female  (absurdly  chic  amid 
Amazonian  wilds).  Full  of  artificial  Hollywood 
"punch,"  limping  plot,  stilted  situations,  im- 
possible heroics,  pretentious  hokum.  1-23-40 
(A)  Artificial  thriller  (Y)  &  (C)  No 


Heaven  With  a  Barbed  Wire  Fence  (Jean  Rogers. 
Raymond  Walburn)  (Fox)  Mediocre  tale  of  ad- 
ventures of  train-jumpers  —  eccentric  old  profes- 
sor, Spanish  girl  refugee  (totally  unconvincing), 
young  hobo,  and  rather  obnoxious  boy  whose  every 
cent  was  used  to  buy  Arizona  ranch.  Plot  point- 
less, action  feeble,  situations  stupid.  1-23-40 
(A)  (Y)  &  (C)  Worthless 

Henry  Goes  Arizona  (Frank  Morgan,  V.  Weidler) 
(MGM)  Entertaining  little  comedy  melodrama. 
Morgan  excellent  as  genteel  but  timid  New  York- 
er who  inherits  ranch  after  brother's  death.  Wants 
to  flee  plotting  enemies,  but  devoted  niece  per- 
suades him  to  stay.  Tricks  and  subdues  enemies 
with  cleverness.  Unpretentious,  good  fun.  1-30-40 
(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  and  (C)  Amusing 

Invisible  Man  Returns,  The  (Hardwicke,  V.  Price) 
(Univ)  Fantastic,  utterly  preposterous,  char- 
acteristically Hollywood  horror  film  with  pseudo- 
medical  features.  Innocent  man  sentenced  for 
murder,  made  invisible  by  doctor,  escapes  and 
tracks  down  real  murderer.  Doctor  restores  visi- 
bility by  uncanny  methods.  Gruesome.  1-30-40 
(A)  Absurd  (Y)  and  (C)  No 

Invisible  Stripes  (Raft.  Jane  Bryan)  (Warner) 
Vivid  film  of  ex-convict's  struggle  to  get  and 
hold  job  and  keep  kid  brother  from  going 
crooked.  Finally  joins  gang  to  supply  needed 
funds  for  brother,  and  meets  death  he  antici- 
pated. Mother  and  brother  relationship  well 
done.     Lurid  gang  killings.  2-6-40 

(A)  Fair  of  kind  (Y)  Too  morbid  (C)  No 

Judge  Hardy  and  Son  (Hardy  Family)  (MGM) 
Wholesome  amusing  "Hardy"  story.  Andy's  ro- 
mances and  financial  problems  as  complicated  as 
ever.  Illness  of  mother  sentimentally  but  human- 
ly and  gracefully  handled.  Situation  of  selfish 
daughter  deserting  her  aged  parents  righted  by 
Judge  Hardy  and  son.  Emotional  .-scenes.  1-30-40 
(A)  and  (Y)  Amusing  (C)  Fair 

Kid  Nightingale  (John  Payne,  Jane  Wyman) 
( Warner )  Brisk  tempo  to  small  town  farce. 
Ambitious  talented  young  singer  lured  into 
prize  fight  business  by  false  promises  of 
scheming  promoters.  Clean,  fast,  emphasis  on 
comedy,  but  predominantly  stereotyped  and 
definitely  second  rate.  1-15-40 

(A)  Hardly  (Y)  Valueless  (C)  No 

Mad  Empress,  The  (Medea  Novelara,  Nagel) 
(Warner)  Elaborate  historical  picture  of  mu- 
tual devotion  of  Maximilian  and  Carlotta  and 
their  heroic  defense  against  forces  of  republic 
and  Juarez  despite  Napoleon's  betrayal.  Slow 
tempo,  but  well  done.  English  version  of  pre- 
vious Spanish  production.  2-6-40 
(A)  &  (Y)  Fairly  mteresting                          (C)  No 

Main  Street  Lawyer  (Ed.  Ellis.  A.  Louise) 
(Republic)  Nice  little  small  town  drama. 
Kindly,  capable  attorney  blackmailed  by  crook 
whom  he  is  about  to  try.  but  who  knows  truth 
about  his  prison-born  adopted  daughter.  Melo- 
dramatic climax  but  mostly  unpretentious, 
homely,  rather  interesting  film.  1-15-40 

(A)  Fair  (Y)  Good  of  kind  (C)  Perhaps 

Mexican  Spitfire  (Velez,  Leon  Errol)  (RKO) 
Ridiculous,  somewhat  risque  farce-comedy,  in- 
volving complex  marriage  and  illegal  divorce 
situations.  Film  flavored  by  nonsensical  antics 
of  shrieking  heroine.  Much  elementary  but  dis- 
tinctive humor  supplied  by  Errol's  dual  role. 
Slanstick  climax  a  la  Mack  Sennett.  1-23-40 
(A)  Depends  on  taste     (Y)  Perhaps     (C)  Hardly 

Mill  on  the  Flo.<is  (GeraldineFitzgerald)  (Stand- 
ard) George  Eliot's  famous  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
stoi-y  (of  young  lives  ruined  by  family  feud) 
expertly  set,  costumed  and  acted.  Convincingly 
portrays  early  19th  century  England.  Fitzgerald 
superb. Picture's  faults  largely  those  duetofaith- 
ful  screening  of  the  Mid-Victorian  novel.  1-15-40 
(A)  Excellent  (Y)  Good  (C)  Mature 

My  Little  Chickadee  (West,  Fields)  (Univ) 
Risque  western  comedy  melodrama  of  Gay 
90*s.  Happy  combination  of  West  and  Fields. 
"Flower  Belle"  of  checkered  past,  driven  out 
of  town  by  woman  vigilantes,  saves  self  by 
mock  marriage  to  Fields.  Mae  milder.  Fields 
funnier    than    of    old.  2-6-40 

(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  &  (C)  No 


Oh,  Johnny,  How  You  Can  Love  (Tom  Brown, 
Peggy  Moran)  (Univ)  Fairly  entertaining  harm- 
less lightweight  farce-melodrama.  Traveling 
salesboy  wrecks  eloping  girl's  car,  is  persuaded 
to  take  her  to  New  York  but  gangster  side- 
tracks them  to  Canada.  Climax  in  trick  tourist 
cottage.  Snappy  dialogue  and  action.  2-6-40 
(A)  Perhaps  (Y)  Amusing  fC)  Fair 

Our  Neighbors,  the  Carters  (Fay  Bainter,  Frank 
Craven)  (Para)  Rather  pleasant,  human  unpre- 
tentious little  story.  Father  of  five  forced  out 
of  business  by  cut-rate  competitor.  Wealthy 
friend  offers  to  adopt  child  and  settle  annuity 
on  family.  All  ends  happily  with  family  to- 
gether and  business  established.  1-23-40 
(A)  Pleasing                             (Y)  &  (C)  Very  good 

Overture  to  Glory  (Hebrew-Eng.  titles)  Story 
of  Jewish  Cantor  who  is  influenced  by  com- 
poser to  become  opera  singer,  but  returns 
eventually  to  sing  his  last  in  the  synagogue. 
Much  fine  singing,  many  excellent,  realistic 
scenes,  but  action  slow  and  many  details  long 
drawn    out.  1-30-40 

(A)  Depends  on  taste     (Y)  &  (C)  Little  interest 

Raffles  (deHavilland,  Niven)  (Warner)  Excellent, 
completely  diverting,  deftly  played  entertain- 
ment. Debonnairegentleman-thief ,  as  Robin  Hood 
in  English  high  life,  pulls  final  coup  to  save 
honor  of  friend  before  reforming  for  his  lady 
love.  Suspense  well-sustained.  Niven  charming 
as  suave,   clever,    likeable    Raffles.  1-15-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Fine  of  kind  (C)  Too  mature 

Remember  the  Night  (Barbara  Stanwyck,  Fred 
McMurray)  (Para)  Aftertriteopening.ratherim- 
probable  situation  of  prosecuting  attorney  and 
girl  thief  becomes  thoroughly  human,  diverting 
story.  He  postpones  trial,  posts  bond  and  takes 
culprit  home  for  Christmas  !  Sentimental  scenes 
well  done.  Consistent,  natural  conclusion.  1-23-40 
(A)  Fairly  good    (Y)  Entertaining    (C)  Perhaps 

Return  of  Dr.  X  (R.  Lane.  H.  Bogart)  (War- 
ner) Murder  mystery  drama.  Doctor's  experi- 
ments with  blood  composition  resurrects  a 
man  dependent  upon  blood  of  others  !  Oft-used 
role  of  meddling  smart  aleck  reporter  who 
unravels  crimes.  Thrill,  horror  and  suspense 
in   pseudo-medical  atmosphere.  1-15-40 

(A)  Depends  on  taste        (Y)  Doubtful        (C)  No 

SlighUy  Honorable  (O'Brien,  Arnold)  (U.A.) 
Lively,  wisecracking  comedy- murder- mystery 
with  cheap  touches.  District  attorney  gets  out 
of  political  machine  and  into  trouble.  Framed 
in  murder  case.  Absurdly  pursued  and  caught 
by  empty-headed  heroine.  Moments  of  high 
tension,    but    mainly    humorous.  2-6-40 

(A)  Diverting  (Y)  Doubtful  (C)  No 


Student  Romance  (Patrick  Knowles)  (British) 
Over-sentimentalized  musical  comedy  of  stu- 
dent life  at  Heidelberg.  Usual  far-fetched  ro- 
mantic tale  of  singing  (not  too  well)  student. 
his  comic  faithful  friend,  a  princess  (poor 
actress,  thin  voice)  and  pretty  barmaid.  Whole 
production   a   bit   cloying.  1-9-40 

(A)  Mediocre  (Y)  and  (C)  Probably  good 


Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill  (Bickford)  (Republic) 
Mediocre  melodrama.  Innocent  man  convicted 
of  murder  of  girl.  Murderer  confesses  to  priest. 
Dramatic  climax,  when  two  priests  discuss 
sanctity  of  confessional,  misses.  Melodramatic 
climax  when  murderer  tries  to  kill  prie.st! 
Usual  thrill  stuff.  1-15-40 

(A)  Poor  (Y)  &(C)  By  no  means 

Too  Busy  to  Work  (Jones  Family)  Mayor-hus- 
band neglects  business  for  civil  affairs.  Wife 
proceeds  to  teach  him  lesson  by  neglecting 
home  for  amateur  theatricals.  Many  farcical, 
over-worked,  ridiculous  situations.  Definitely 
class  B  but  harmless,  perhaps  amusing  for 
the    uncritical.  1-15-40 

(A)  Hardly  (Y)  &  (C)  Probably  amusing 

Tropic  Fury  (Arlen.  Devine)  (Univ)  Formula 
adventure  story.  Rubber  industry  specialist 
goes  into  depths  of  Amazon,  finds  lost  scien- 
tist at  mercy  of  cruel  rubber  king  with  delu- 
sions of  grandeur.  No  new  angles  to  unpre- 
tentious usual-type  thriller.  Fair  interest  for 
the     undiscriminating.  2-6-40 

(A)  Mediocre  (Y)  Perhaps  (C)  No 

We  Are  Not  Alone  (Muni.  Bryant.  Robson)  (War- 
ner) Strong,  poiprnant  drama  of  human  relation- 
ships skillfully  cast  and  produced.  Muni  notable 
as  kindly,  understanding  country  doctor,  caught, 
with  fine  little  governess  heroine  in  tragic  web 
woven  by  ignorance,  intolerance  and  stupidity 
which  sends  them  to  their  death.  12-19-39 

(A)  Fine  of  kind  (Y)  Depressing  (C)  No 


Also  for  the   Visual   Field 


"1000  AND  ONE"  FILM  DIRECTORY 
(New  15th  Edition  just  out) 

"1000  and  ONE"  The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films, 
published  annually  is  famous  in  the  field  of  visual  instruction 
M  the  standard  film  reference  source,  indispensable  to  film 
users  in  the  educational  field.  The  new  edition  lists  and  de- 
scribes over  5,000  films,  classified  into  147  different  subject 
groups  (including  large  group  of  entertainment  subjects).  An 
additional  feature  this  year  is  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of 
every  film  in  the  directory.  Other  information  includes  designa- 
tion of  whether  a  film  is  available  in  16mm,  or  35mm,  silent 
or  sound,  number  of  reels  and  sources  distributing  the  films, 
with  range  of  prices  charged. 
128  pp.  Paper.     Price  75c.     (25c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

AN   ALTERNATIVE  FOR  REVOLUTION   AND   WAR 
By  Albert  E.  Osborne. 

A  stimulating,  wide-range  view  of  the  higher  potentialities 
of  visual  instruction  in  promoting  world  harmony  by  a  "more 
humanity-centered  education."  A  pertinent  reply  to  H.  G. 
Wells'  dictum  that  "the  future  is  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe." 

124  pp.  Cloth.  Price  $1.25. 

VISUALIZING  THE  CURRICULUM. 

By  C.  F.  Hoban,  C.  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  and  S.  B.  Zisman. 

Presents  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  basic  methodology  of 
visual  instruction  in  relation  to  classroom  procedure.  Through- 
out the  text  the  theory  of  visual  aids  is  applied  to  textbook 
illustration.  "Visualizing  the  Curriculum",  itself  a  splendidly 
"visualized  text",  provides  an  abundance  of  technical  guidance 
in  the  form  of  illustrative  drawings  of  photographs,  reports  of 
school  journeys,  suggestions  for  mounting  materials,  for  mak- 
ing slides,  film  strips,  etc.  It  incorporates  up-to-date  material, 
provides  a  fine  balance  in  the  treatment  of  various  teaching 
aids,  evaluates  various  types  of  aids,  and  defines  the  functions 
and  values  of  each  in  the  learning  process. 

320  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.    Price  $3.50. 
(20%  discount  to  schools) 

THE  AUDIO-VISUAL  HANDBOOK.     (3rd  Edition) 
By  Ellsworth  C.  Dent. 

Presents  in  convenient  form,  practical  information  for  those 
interested  in  applying  visual  and  audio-visual  aids  to  instruc- 
tion. The  six  chapters  include  discussions  on  "The  Status  of 
Visual  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Visual  Aids  and  Their  Use," 
"Types  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  to  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Sound 
Aids  for  Schools,"  "Organizing  the  Audio-Visual  Service,' 
"Source  List  of  Materials  and  Equipment." 

212  pp.  Illus.  Cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

PICTURE  VALUES  IN  EDUCATION 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  visual  field. 

Presents  in  unusually  interesting  form  the  results  of  extended 

investigations  on  the  teaching  values  of  the  lantern  slide  and 

stereograph.  156  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.    Price  $1.00 

(67c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

COMPARATIVE    EFFECTIVENESS   OF    SOME   VISUAL 
AIDS  IN   SEVENTH   GRADE  INSTRUCTION. 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

The  first   published   work   of   authoritative   research   in   the 
visual  field,  foundational  to  all  research  work  following  it.  Not 
only  valuable  to  research  workers,  but  an  essential  reference 
work  for  all  libraries. 
131  pp.  Cloth.  Price  $1.00  (67c  to  subscribers  of  E.  S.) 


Full  Proceedings  of  the  Midwestern  Forum  on  Visual 
Aids  (Held  in  Chicago,  May  1939) 

The  most  complete  record  ever  printed  and  on  one  of  the 
livest  visual  meetings  ever  held.  Numerous  addresses  by  leading 
figures  in  the  visual  field,  a  notable  Directors'  Round  Table 
and  three  complete  recordings  of  classes  taught  by  sound  films 
are  among  the  rich  contents  of  the  80-page  booklet. 
80  pages,  Paper.  Price  50c. 
(25c  to  subscribers  of  Educational  Screen) 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HAND-MADE  LANTERN   SLIDES. 
By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

Simple  directions  for  making  this  economical  and  increas- 
ingly popular  teaching  aid.  24  pp.  Paper.      Price  lOc. 

EVALUATION  OF  STILL  PICTURES  FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL  USE.     By  Lelia  Trolinger 

A  full  presentation  of  the  latest  piece  of  research  on  de- 
termination of  teaching  values  of  pictures.  Development  of 
the  Score  Card  and  elaborate  experiment  in  use  of  same.  Full 
documentation,  tabulation  of  results,  and  appendices.  The 
latest,  most  complete  and  scholarly  investigation  of  a  problem 
in  the  visual  teaching  field  that  has  long  needed  such  a 
solution.  48  pp.  Paper.  Illus.     Price  50c. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TALKING  PICTURE. 
By  Frederick  L.  Devereux. 

Presenting  preliminary  solutions  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant problems  encountered  in  adapting  the  talking  picture 
to  the  service  of  education.  The  first  six  chapters  deal  with 
the  development  of  fundamental  bases  of  production,  with  the 
experimentation  which  has  been  conducted,  and  with  suggested 
problems  for  future  research.  The  remaining  chapters  discuss 
the  effective  use  of  the  sound  film  in  teaching. 
220  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.  Price  $2.00.    (20%  discount  to  schools) 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOUND  FILM. 
By  M.  R.  Brunstetter,  Ph.  D. 

Discusses  the  utilization  of  the  educational  sound  film,  and 
lists  and  illustrates  techniques  for  placing  the  film  into  effective 
service  in  the  classroom.  The  procedures  suggested  are  based 
upon  extended  experience  in  studying  teachers'  use  of  sound 
films  and  in  helping  to  organize  programs  of  audio  visual  in- 
struction in  school  systems.  Two  valuable  Appendices  and 
a  full  index. 
175  pp.   Cloth,  Illus.    Price  $2.00.  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

MOTION  PICTURES  IN  EDUCATION   IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.     By  Cline  M.  Koon. 

A  report  of  the  instructional  use  and  indirect  educational  in- 
fluence of  motion  pictures  in  this  country,  divided  into  nine 
units.  Treats  the  motion  picture  (1)  as  an  educational  influence; 
(2)  in  service  of  health  and  social  hygiene;  (3)  in  governmental 
service  and  patriotism:  (4)  in  vocational  guidance;  (5)  in  in- 
ternational understanding;  (6)  Motion  picture  legislation ;  (7) 
technique  of  production  and  distribution ;  (8)  systematic  intro- 
duction of  films  in  teaching ;  (9)  general  educational  problems 
of  films  in  teaching. 

106  pp.  Paper.  Price  $1.00  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

THE  STEREOGRAPH  and  LANTERN  SLIDE 
IN  EDUCATION.     By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

The  most  comprehensive  discussion  yet  published. 

47  pp.  Paper.     Price  15c. 
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FILMS 

Akin  and  Bagshaw,  Inc.  (3) 

1425  Williams  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Audio-Film  Libraries  (2) 

661  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  76) 

Bailey  Film  Service  (3,  4) 

1651  Cosmo  St.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  74) 
Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  44) 

Castle  Films  (3) 

RCA  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  73) 

College  Film  Center  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

Commonwealth  Pictures  Corp.         (2,  5) 

729  Seventh  .'^ve..  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  78) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  4) 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 
(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 

Dudley  Visual  Education  Service       (1) 

736  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

4th  Fl.,  Coughlan  Bldg. 

Mankato,  Minn. 
Eastin  16  mm.  Pictures  (3) 

707  Putnam  Bldg.,  Davenport,  la. 

Burns  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (1) 

Teaching   Films   Division 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  83) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Citv 
Eastman  Kodak  Storees,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

35-11  35th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  79) 

Films,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd   St..   New  York  City 

64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

314  S.  W.  Ninth  Ave..  Portland,  Ore. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  41) 
Frith  Films  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  565,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Garrison  Films  (3,  6) 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  76) 

General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 

Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.  (3) 

35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  75) 

Harvard  Film  Service  (3,  6) 

Biological  Laboratories, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  77) 

Guy  D.  Haselton,  Travelettes     (1,  2,  4) 

7936  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
J.  H.  Hoffberg  Co.,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  45) 

International  Film  Bureau  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 
International  Geographic  Pictures  (2,  5) 

52  Vandcrbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  82) 

Lewis  Film  Service  (3) 

105  E.  1st  St.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  75) 

The  Manse  Library  (3) 

1521    Dana    Ave.,    Cincinnati.    O. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  76) 

Nu-Art  Films,  Inc.  (3) 

145  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  66) 


Pictorial  Films  (2) 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertimement  on  page  77) 

Arthur  C.  Pillsbury  (2) 

640  .Arlington  Ave..  Berkeley,  Calif. 

( See  advertisement  on  page  76 ) 

Post  Pictures  Corp.  (3) 

72i  Sevi-nth  .Ave.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  82) 

Swank  Motion  ii'ictures  (2) 

5861    Plymouth,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  75) 

United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Pictures  Co.,  Inc.  (5) 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  Y'ork  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  69) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wholesome  Films  Service,  Inc.  (1,  6) 
48  Melrose  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau  (3-  4) 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
351  Turk  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  74) 

MOTION  PICTURE 
MACHINES  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro  Corporation  (3) 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  81) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  44) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  6) 

1111  Armitage  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye  (3) 

239  Grant  Ave.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co.  (3,  6) 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  68) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  45) 
Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165   Newbury   St..    Boston,   Mass. 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  (2) 

Camden,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  71) 

S.  O.  S.  Corporation  (3,  6) 

636  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Sound  Projector  (2) 

1917  Oxford  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  78) 

Victor  Animatograph  Corp.  (3) 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  42) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCREENS 
Da  Lite  Screen  Co. 

2717  N.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  67) 


Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Motion  Picture  Screen  & 
Accessories   Co.,  Inc. 

351    W.   52nd   St..   Xcw   York  City 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDES  and  FILM  SLIDES 

Eastman  Educational  Slides 

Johnson  Co.   Bank  Bldg., 

Iowa  City,   la. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,   New   York   City 
Friends  of  the  Western  Mountains 

.\rcata,  C'alit.   {2k2  "Kodacliromcs") 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St..  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  45) 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadvillc,   Pa. 

(Sec  adverti.soment  on  page  46) 

Radio-Mat  Slide  Co.,  Inc. 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See   advertisement   on   page   77) 

Society  for  Visual  Education 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Spindler  &  Sauppe,  Inc. 

86  Third  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  77) 

Visual  Education  Service 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Visual  Sciences 

Suffern,  New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  76) 

Williams,   Brown  and   Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

STEREOGRAPHS  and 
STEREOSCOPES 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

( See   advertisment   on    page   46) 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  85) 

DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  front  cover) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films  Ltd. 

1924  Rose  St..  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Spencer  Lens  Co. 

19  Doat  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  back  cover) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earl,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REFERENCE  NUMBERS 

(1)   indicates    6rm    supplies 

16   mm. 

silent. 

(2)   indicates    firm    supplies 

16    mm. 

sound-on-film. 

(3)   indicates    firm   supplies 

16    mm. 

sound    and   silent. 

(4)   indicates    firm    supplies 

35   mm. 

silent. 

(5)   indicates   firm    supplies 

35    mm. 

sound. 

<6)   indicates    firm   supplies 

35   mm. 

sound   and    silent. 

Continuous  Inserflons  under  one  heading,  $L50  per  issue;  additional  listings  under  other  headings,  75c  each. 
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THE  NEW  ERM  AND 
LRM  BALOPTICONS 

Have  Built-In-Blower 
Cooling  System 

Located  in  the  forepart  of  the 
base,  out  of  the  operator's  way, 
the  Built-In-Blower  Cooling 
System  forces  a  current  of  cold 
air  over  the  opaque  material 
being  projected  and  out  through 
the  vents  at  the  top  of  the 
Balopticon,  thereby  cooling  the 
entire  interior.  Opaque  mate- 
rial can  be  shown  for  as  long 
as  desired  without  harm.  Inde- 
pendent switches  are  provided 
for  illuminant  and  cooling 
system,    wiring    is    concealed. 


DESIGHED  for  GREATER  CONVENIENCE 

IN   USING   VISUAL   AIDS 

The  new  Balopticons  ERM  and  LRM  are  in  step  long  and  trouble-free  service,  brilliant,  sharp  screen 
with  modern  teaching  procedures.  These  new  models  images,  and  ample  provision  for  using  effeaively 
have  all  the  features  essential  to  ease  in  operation,      the    wide    variety    of    available    teaching    material. 


BALOPTICON    LRM 

Slides  and  Opaque  Material 

Balopticon  LRM  is  a  combined  slide  and  opaque 
projector  with  balanced  illumination  to  avoid  eye- 
strain. No  great  change  in  image  brightness  occurs 
when  switching  from  one  to  the  other  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  move  the  Balopticon. 

Listed  models  differ  only  in  projection  lens  equip- 
ment. The  14  inch  focus  lens  permits  a  projection 
distance  of  18  to  20  feet.  With  the  18"  focus  lens, 
the  projection  distance  may  be  as  great  as  thirty 
feet,  if  used  in  a  well-darkened  room. 


BALOPTICON    ERM 

Opaque   Material  Only 

Balopticon  ERM  enables  the  teacher  to  project  a 
vast  amount  of  illustrative  material,  such  as  photo- 
graphs, post  cards,  printed  pages  or  pictures,  stamps, 
maps,  charts,  drawings ;  or  even  solid  objeas,  such  as 
geological  or  biological  specimens,  coins,  and  curios. 

The  ERM  Balopticon  is  noteworthy  for  brilliance 
of  image  and  keenness  of  definition,  especially 
important  in  taking  notes  and  maintaining  dis- 
cipline,   and    showing    fine    detail    on    the    screen. 


SPECIAL  OBJECT  HOLDER 

Both  the  ERM  and  LRM  Balopticons  have  the  new  spring-  actuated 
holder  for  opaque  material,  which  can  be  operated  from  either  .side 
or  the  back.  It  is  free  from  any  projection.  This  design  permits 
use  of  selected  6"  x  6%"  areas  from  much  larger  material.  Large 
door  at  the  side  provides  access  to  the  projection  chamber  for  solid 
objects   which   can   not   be   introduced   conveniently   otherwise. 

Send  for  folder  which  describes  these  two  new  Balopticons  in  detail. 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  688  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

BAUSCH  &-  LOMB 

fOR    yOUR    Eyes,    INSJST    on    SAUSCH  •    lOM»    lytWEAR,    MADE    f«OM    BAUSCH    t,    tOMB 
CLASS    TO    BAUSCH    •    LOMB    HIGH    STANDARDS    Of    PRECISION 
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The  SL  Louis  Meeting 


THE  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  D.V.I.,  ably  planned 
and  conducted  by  President  J.  E.  Hansen  and  Sec- 
retary Camilla  Best,  was  a  distinct  success,  marked  by 
good  attendance,  lively  interest,  and  an  almost  unpar- 
alleled mass  of  utterance.  Very  little  program  time  was 
used  in  showing  pictures,  with  the  consequent  footage 
in  papers,  speeches  and  discussions  reaching  record 
proportions.  Therefore,  in  undertaking  to  reprint  the 
"proceedings"  in  our  pages,  we  are  met  with  extra- 
ordinary demands  upon  our  limited  space. 

Something  over  half  the  material  appears  on  pages 
101  to  114  of  this  issue;  the  balance  must  await  the 
April  issue.  This  balance  will  include  the  following 
papers  or  rescripts — The  Teaching  Film  as  a  Class- 
room Aid  by  Mrs.  Alma  B.  Rogers,  Producing  the 
Educational  Sound  Film  by  V.  C.  Arnspiger,  Hozv  to 
Use  the  Sound  Film  in  the  Classroom  by  Ruth  Liver- 
mon.  Local  Production  of  Motion  Pictures  to  Supple- 
vient  Professional  Production  by  Wm.  F.  Kruse,  Prog- 
ress Report  on  the  D.V.I.  Yearbook  by  F.  Dean  Mc- 
Clusky,  a  panel  discussion  on  Where  Are  We  Headed 
in  Visual  Instruction  conducted  by  Edgar  Dale, 
Standards  in  Visual  Instruction  by  W.  M.  Gregory. 
Classroom  Facilities  by  S.  B.  Zisman,  and  The  Status 
and  Future  of  School-made  Public  Relations  Films  by 
Wm.  S.  Hart  and  Godfrey  Elliott.  Only  one  address 
from  the  program  will  be  missing  from  these  proceed- 
ings— a  resume  of  "Materials  of  Instruction"  by  Her- 
bert Jensen,  who  preferred  to  have  his  paper  printed 
elsewhere.  Despite  this  single  exception,  our  total  re- 
print in  the  March  and  April  issues  represents,  we 
believe,  the  most  nearly  complete  "proceedings"  ever 
published  on  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Visual  Instruction  of  the  N.E.A. 

An  Omission  in  This  Issue 

BECAUSE  of  the  extended  reprinting  of  the  St. 
Louis  meeting  we  have  been  regretfully  forced  to 
omit,  for  this  issue,  the  regular  monthly  insertion  of 
Arthur  E.  Krows'  definitive  history  of  the  non-the- 
atrical field,  "Motion  Pictures — Not  for  the  Theatre." 
It  is  the  first  break  in  17  consecutive  installments  of 
this  unique  history,  and  it  will  be  resumed  in  April  if 
possible,  in  May  at  latest. 

The  Midwestern  Forum 

THE  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Midwestern 
Forum  on  Visual  Teaching  Aids  will  take  place  at 
the  Hotel  Morrison  in  Chicago  on  April  5th  and  6th 
next.  (The  full  program  is  printed  on  page  124  of  this 
issue).  This  second  meeting  is  being  held  because  the 
first,  in  the  Spring  of  1939,  was  so  markedly  worth- 
while. The  attendance  last  year  exceeded  expectations, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  1940  session  will 
eclipse   the   former   figure.    Continuity  of  management 


Again  we  are  gathering  completest  possible  data  on 
all  summer  courses  in  visual  instruction,  for  publica- 
tion in  April  and  May  next. 

Any  reader  knowing  of  such  courses  to  be  given  next 
summer  is  earnestly  asked  to  send  us  names  of  the 
institutions — with  or  without  further  data  such  as  title 
of  course,  name  of  instructor,  dates  of  duration, 
credits  allowed,  contents  of  course,  etc.  N.  L.  G. 


and  |X)licy  is  a  decided  factor  in  this  growing  success. 
Practically  the  same  Committee,  with  many  notable 
additions,  is  functioning  for  the  second  meeting,  with 
William  C.  Reavis.  Department  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  as  the  present  Chairman,  succeeding 
Donald  Bean,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  whose  able 
handling  of  the  first  meeting  gave  the  enterprise  its 
auspicious  start. 

The  coming  program  will  ofifer  all  the  outstanding 
features  of  last  year's  meeting — Demonstration  Clinics 
for  Elementary  School,  High  School  and  College,  a 
Round  Table  discussion  for  Directors  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion, general  sessions  with  authoritative  addresses  on 
various  problems  of  the  field — plus  far  more  attention 
to  the  use  of  still  pictures,  more  discussion  from  the 
floor,  a  dinner  without  "speeches,"  and  a  full  evening 
devoted  solely  to  presentation  of  recordings,  still  pic- 
tures, motion  pictures  and  slides. 

For  maximum  interest  in  and  benefit  from  the  com- 
ing Forum,  all  attending,  either  for  the  first  or  second 
time,  would  do  well  to  read  or  reread  the  "full  pro- 
ceedings" of  the  1939  Forum.  It  will  afford  an  inter- 
esting basis  for  comparison  of  values  of  the  two  meet- 
ings and  for  a  check  on  progress  and  improvement  in 
the  space  of  one  short  year.  It  should  be  easy  to  beg 
or  borrow  a  copy  of  the  80-page  "Full  Proceedings 
of  the  Midwestern  Forum  of  1939"  (many  copies  have 
been  widely  circulated) ,  published  by  The  Education.\l 
Screen  at  the  actual  cost  price  of  50  cents.  Or,  if  all 
else  fails,  there  are  still  a  few  copies  available  from 
us,  postpaid,  at  the  original   figure. 

Because  last  year's  Forum  was  one  of  the  livest  and 
meatiest  sessions  we  ever  attended  on  visual  instruc- 
tion, because  the  Forum  this  April  bids  fair  to  surpass 
it  in  all  respects,  we  can,  with  a  clear  conscience,  urge 
upon  all  our  readers  everywhere  to  make  their  plans 
to  attend — and  then  hold  to  those  plans. 

Film  Evaluation  Project 

AT  THE  start  we  anticipated  possible  difficulty  in 
securing  enough  judges  to  make  the  Evaluation 
Committee  of  a  size  adequate  for  reliable  results.  Our 
fears  were  unfounded.  Numerically  the  Committee  is 
already  beyond  the  dimensions  needed,  but  some  mem- 
bers are  scoring  very  few  films  a  year.  Obviously  a 
further  step  can  be  taken  to  the  distinct  advantage  of 
the  Film  Evaluation  Project. 

We  shall  now  aim  at  a  permanent  Committee  of  500 
teachers,  each  of  whom  will  score  not  less  than  10 
films  per  semester,  and  a  majority  of  whom  will  score 
a  greater  number.  Limiting  the  Committee  personnel  is 
not  only  sound  economy.  We  have  found  that  the  more 
films  scored,  the  better  the  critical  judgment  becomes. 
More   films  can  be  scored  only  by  teachers  who   use 

(Concluded  on  page  114) 
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Note  how  conveniently  large  periodicals  are  used. 


Teach  visually  the  modern  way 
with  Spencer  Delineascopes 

Teaching  takes  on  new  interest  both  to  pupils  and  instruc- 
jtors  when  projection  dramatizes  the  presentation  of  subjects. 
[And  economy  joins  with  efficiency,  for  one  set  of  material 
'  whether  it  be  glass  or  film  slides,  actual  specimens,  or  opaque 

illustrations  from  books,  magazines  or  prints  —  serves  the 

entire  class. 

Spencer  builds  quality  equipment  to  meet  practically  every 
iclass  room  or  auditorium  need,  ranging  from  the  Combina- 
|tion  Model  VA  for  lantern  slides  and  opaque  material,  shown 
ibove,  to  the  various  instruments  illustrated  to  the  right. 

Write  Dept.  C12  for  literature  which  describes  Spencer 
IDelineascopes  in  detail. 


Model  GK  Auditorium  Delineascope   (750-watt) — 

for  2''x2"  and  3^i"x4"  slides,  either  natural  color 

or  black  and  white. 


Model    MK    Define a- 

scopea-  for  2"x2"  slides. 
100-watt.  200-watt, 
300-watt  models.  Pro- 
jects slides  with  a  bril- 
liance and  clarity  here- 
tofore possible  only 
with  larger,  more  costly 
equipment. 


Model    B.    Science   Delineascope 

— projects  lantern  slides,  ma- 
terial in  Petrie  dishes,  and  ex- 
periments in  biology  and  physics. 
Teacher  faces  class ;  screen  is 
in  back  of  him. 


Spencer  Lens  Company 


MICHOSCOPES 
MICROTOMES 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


REFRACTOMETERS 
COLORIMETERS 
SPECTROMETORS 
PROJECTORS 
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The  Educational  Screen 


See  the  exclusive  features  which  put  this 
simplified  unit  for  schools  YEARS  AHEAD! 


Built  by  the  company  with  the  woiJd's 
greatest  eKperience  in  sound  recording 
and  reproduction — the  company  that 
not  only  makes  the  sound  recording 
equipment  used  by  Hollywood  studios, 
but  also  the  RCA  Photophone 
Magic  Voice  of  the  Screen  repro- 


ducing equipment  now  in  thousands 
of  theatres — this  new  16  mm.  sound 
film  projector  gives  you  perform- 
ance, convenience  and  ease  of  opera- 
tion that  mark  it  the  finest  equipment 
of  its  type  ever  made!  Yet  the  low 
price  is  within  reach  of  every  school  I 


1.  BETTER.  MORE  BRILLIANT  PROJECTION.  This 
projector  uses  a  specially  desixned  optical 
system  and  larKe  objective  lens  (f.1.65) 
which  provides  10  to  20%  greater  screen 
illuminatioti  with  750  watt  lamp 

2.  BETTER.  SIMPLER  THREADING.  With  thread- 
ing line  cast  on  projection  block,  this  pro- 
jector is  as  easy  to  thread  as  silent  equip- 
ment. Has  large  1 6-tooth  sprockets  which 
engage  four  to  five  sprocket  holes,  increasing 
life  of  Alms. 

3.  BETTER.  MORE  EFFICIENT  COOLING.  Blower 
scroll  in  this  compartment  cools  lamp,  ampli- 
fier and  aperture  gate.  Lamphouse  is  only 
slightly  warm  while  projector  is  operating, 
thus  increasing  lamp  life.  Lamp  may  be 
quickly  and  easily  removed. 

4.  BETTER  REEL  TAKE-UP  AND  REWIND.  This  is 
an  exclusive  RCA  feature.  Separate  motor 
eliminates  spring  belts,  assures  equal  tension 
on  400.  800,  1200  and  1600-fool  reels.  R  -1 
rewind  is  simple  and  rapid. 

5.  BETTER  EQUALIZATION.  The  film  take-up 
equalizer,  between  take-up  reel  and  lower 
sprocket,  greatly  reduces  magnitude  of  jerks 
and  uneven  pull  of  reel. 

6.  BETTER  CONVENIENCE.  The  sound  optical 
units  are  mounted  on  single  casting  with 
swinging  bracket  for  easy  cleaning.  Exciter 
lamp  may  be  quickly  changed. 

7.  BETTER  OPERATING  EASE.  All  controls 
conveniently  located  and  grouped  for  easy 
operation.  Loss  of  film  loop  quickly  adjusted 
without  stopping  projector. 

8.  BETTER  INPUT  PERFORMANCE.  Input  jack 
permits  use  of  high  impedance  microphone 
or  Victrola  attachment  with  magnetic  or  crys- 
tal pickup.  Speech  input  may  be  used  with 
either  sound  or  silent  films. 


9.  BETTER 

10.  BETTER 

11.  BETTER 

12.  BETTER 

13.  BETTER 

14.  BETTER 

15.  BETTER 

16.  BETTER 


REPRODUCTION. 

FRAMING. 

TONE. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

VERSATILITY. 

LUBRICATION. 

LAMP  SERVICE. 

PORTABILITY. 


Trade-marks  "RCA  Victor,"  "Victrola"  Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off.  by  RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


Modern  schools  stay  modern  with  RCA  Radio  Tubes  in  their  sound  equipment. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICE 

Educational  Dept.,  RCA  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J.  •  A  Service  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America 


Educational  Dept.(B-»\ 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Camden,  New  ^^"^"^  information  con- 

Please  send  me  complete   ^^    ^^^^^  p,,„ 


cerning  the  new 
Projector. 


fiame.  ■  ■ 
School  . ■  ■ 
Address. 


.Stale. 


^'■''■■BVshouldlikeaaemonstranon.^ 
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Standdrds  of  Geographicdl  Film 
for  Instruction 


PROOFS  of  the  general  and  specific  instructional 
value  of  motion  picture  films  have  been  obtained  by 
classroom  tests.  Freeman,  Davis,  Knowlton,  Gat- 
to,  Hansen,  Arnspiger,  and  many  others  have  conducted 
extensive  tests  to  ascertain  the  value  of  certain  films  in 
instruction.  These  tests  are  as  reliable  as  scientific 
controls  can  devise  and  are  valid  proofs  that  a  certain 
film  has  educational  value  for  specific  purposes.  But 
we  must  not  commit  the  seriotis  error  of  accepting  these 
tests  as  a  blanket  proof  of  the  general  educational  value 
of  all  films  so  that  they  "may  be  shown  when  received" 
for  any  worthwhile  instruction. 

I.     Standards  Needed  for  Geographical  Films 

The  present  mass  of  so-called  educational  and  adver- 
I  tising  films  is  a  distinct  menace  to  progress  in  the  use 
of  the  film  as  an  educational  tool.  Many  films  are 
not  evaluated  by  the  teacher  but  are  used  under  the 
impression  that  films  have  in  general  some  instructional 
value.  This  present  situation  is  confusing  and  the  poor 
results  in  instruction  are  misleading  as  to  the  real 
value  of  a  high  standard  film  as  an  educational  tool. 
If  films  are  to  be  used  for  instruction  they  should  be 
selected  with  careful  discrimination  based  on  close 
attention  to  those  professional  standards  which  enable 
the  classroom  teacher  to  make  definite  and  specific  use 
of  this  tool  in  particular  units. 

In  geographical  instruction  the  film  is  a  tool  that 
brings  facts  and  ideas  to  the  pupils  that  would  be  other- 
wise unobtainable.  These  films  should  meet  the  pro- 
fessional standards  of  geographical  correctness  and 
suitability  for  various  grade  levels.  They  should  empha- 
size man  as  the  center  of  a  geographical  environment. 

The  clever  artificial  deceptions  of  Hollywood  are 
ruled  out  of  all  geographical  films  which  must  present 
a  truthful  visual  impression  of  man's  activities  in  a 
natural  environment.  The  educational  value  of  the 
one  reel  "commercials"  or  theatricals  varies  so  widely 
that  each  reel  should  be  judged  on  its  merits.  In  these 
films  good  photography  often  prevails  but  there  too 
frequently  is  undue  emphasis  on  the  bizarre,  queer 
habits,  freaks,  crudity,  etc.  Switzerland — The  Beauti- 
ful in  color  is  excellent  geographical  material. 

The  documentary  film  tries  to  dramatize  facts  in  the 
geographical  field  as  Nanook  of  the  North,  Moana, 
Man  of  Aran  and  Elephant  Boy.  These  examples  are 
fine  interpretations  of  life  in  a  natural  environment  and 
have  no  propaganda  subtleties.  The  geographical  con- 
ditions are  more  highly  dramatized  in  such  subjects  as 
The  Plow  that  Broke  the  Plains,  which  hands  out  the 
idea  of  dustbowls  caused  by  wheat  growing  and  now 


A  searching  analysis  of  elements  and  qualities, 
the  desirable  and  the  undesirable,  in  motion 
pictures  planned  for  the  teaching  of  geography. 

W.  M.  GREGORY.  Director 

Educational  Museum  of  Cleveland  Schools 

requiring  a  conservation  program.  Another  geographi- 
cal problem  in  soil  conservation  has  been  dramatized 
and  almost  set  to  music  in  The  River. 

Sometimes  the  documentary  technique  produces  a 
vivid  and  artistic  mixture  of  gears,  rods,  whirling 
crankshafts,  high  chimneys,  rapidly  moving  wheels  and 
music  which  arouse  vague  unintelligent  emotions  but 
give  no  true  ideas  of  man  in  industry.  This  type  of  film 
needs  careful  selection  for  use  in  the  classroom. 

If  the  documentary  film  uses  its  power  to  make 
known  critical  geographical  facts  it  should  be  selected 
as  a  definite  part  of  training  for  citizenship.  "The 
City"  is  a  presentation  of  the  geographical  growth  and 
activity  within  a  great  metropolis.  It  is  useful  in 
dramatizing  the  problems  of  man's  urban  development. 

II.     Standards  for  the  Producer  and  for  the  Class- 
room Teacher 

First  and  most  important  is  some  guidance  for  the 
producer  who  realizes  that  to  succeed  his  films  must 
be  excellent  tools  for  instruction.  Detailed  standards 
for  instructional  geographical  films  should  be  formu- 
lated by  the  close  cooperation  of  the  producer  and  his 
staff ;  a  geographical  expert  who  fully  comprehends  the 
needs  of  the  classroom ;  and  a  teacher  who  works  with 
films  and  uses  them  with  a  modern  technique.  Such 
standards  should  be  in  sufficient  detail  to  guide  the 
producer  in  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  modern 
geographical  instruction  and  the  resulting  films  should 
be  so  closely  adjusted  to  the  courses  that  they  become 
integral  parts  of  important  units  of  instruction. 

The  field  of  production  should  be  chosen  for  those 
units  of  geographical  instruction  which  require  tech- 
niques for  their  understanding.  The  most  promising 
field  to  the  producer  is  elementary  school  geography 
to  which  the  motion  picture  can  bring  laboratory  ma- 
terial for  observation  and  rich  experiences.  The  un- 
usual, the  spectacular,  and  wonderful  are  of  the  older 
type  of  geography  which  has  been  superseded  by  the 
visual  presentation  of  man  at  work  and  how  he  lives 
and  moves  from  place  to  place  on  the  earth.  The  units 
are  selected  as  typical  of  the  ways  in  which  man  lives 
and  works.  Each  small  unit  of  film  should  bring  inter- 
esting experience  to  the  pupil. 

In  the  elementary  school  the  presence  of  mixed 
social  studies,  integrated  courses,  "core"  subjects,  and 
progressive  procedures  too  often  confuses  the  real 
purpose  of  giving  experience  to  pupils.  In  many 
schools  geography  and  history  are  presented  as  related 
but  separated  fields  in  the  social  studies.  As  a  result 
a   continuity   of  geography   units   at   various  learning 


A  scene  from  the  Erpi  film  "Irrigation  Farming" 

levels  is  commonly  found.  One  serious  mistake  of  the 
producer  is  trying  to  provide  material  and  ideas  that 
are  too  extensive  and  over  dramatized.  Such  films 
without  a  continuity  as  to  man's  labor  and  its  results 
are  pointless  and  valueless  as  educational  tools.  Again 
too  many  films  in  geography  deal  almost  entirely  with 
man's  physical  environment  and  not  at  all  with  his 
use  of  it.  Such  a  treatment  is  not  according  to  modern 
interpretation  of  geography. 

The  clearness  with  which  the  producer  follows  the 
standards  required,  the  more  educational  value  he  can 
build  into  films.  The  standards  for  producers  are  so 
important  as  to  demand  more  discussion  than  this  space 
permits.  However  in  passing,  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  producer's  is 
due  to  his  skill  in  getting  the  high  standards  in  organi- 
zation of  the  material  which  he  produces. 

Standards  for  Selection  of  Geographical  Film  for 
Instruction 

To  guide  the  classroom  instruction  in  the  selection 
of  film  is  an  important  item  in  any  progressive  program. 
Teachers  are  trying  to  develop  definite  worthwhile  in- 
struction with  films  and  it  is  for  their  guidance  that 
clear  standards  should  be  established. 

The  present  lack  of  such  standards  and  the  idea  that 
any  film  that  is  put  together  may  be  used  for  any  grade 
level  at  any  time  is  the  present  weakness  in  the  appli- 
cation of  films  to  geographical  instruction.  One  good 
film  applied  correctly  is  superior  to  many  that  have 
little  relation  to  the  lesson  content.  Each  film  must 
be  evaluated  by  the  teacher  as  to  its  content  and  the 
level  of  learning  before  it  is  used.  This  is  not  an  im- 
possible task  and  it  is  necessary  to  assure  correct  and 
successful  techniques  on  the  teacher's  part.  Repeat 
showings  of  films  by  the  same  teacher  throughout 
several  semesters  is  a  clear  indication  that  these  films 
are  a  definite  part  of  her  program  of  instruction. 

A  study  of  the  circulation  of  geographical  films  in 
several  of  the  many  film  libraries  of  this  country  would 
indicate  those  films  most  used  at  certain  levels  of 
learning.  A  nation-wide  check-list  like  that  being 
conducted  by  the  "Educational  Screen"  reveals  the  films 
most  used  in  various  grades  and  units. 

It  is  from  the  consideration  of  such  source  of  in- 
formation and  many  experiments  with  films  in  class- 
rooms that  the  writer  makes  some  attempt  to  formulate 
some  suggestive  standards  that  may  guide  teachers  in 
their  selection  of  geographical  films. 


The  Educational  Screen 

III.     Films   Made   for   Various   Learning  Levels 

Learning  levels  are  more  clearly  understood  since 
P.L.R.'s  have  been  determined  for  large  pupil  groups. 
This  knowledge  of  the  pupil's  capacity  for  learning  has 
made  ])ossible  a  close  correlation  of  subject  matter  to 
pupil's  abilities  in  the  modern  school.  The  P.L.R.'s  of 
pupils  give  teachers  a  clue  as  to  the  ideas  that  classes 
can  take  and  use.  Many  teachers  have  been  slow  to 
adjust  the  subject  matter  to  pupil's  abilities.  This  is 
the  producers  most  serious  problem.  Teachers  at  first 
used  any  film  subject  with  any  class  but  this  was  in 
those  brief  days  of  the  first  wonderful  movies  when 
educational  authorities  seemed  dazed  by  the  celluloids. 
In  the  modern  classroom  it  is  necessary  to  select  the 
film  as  to  specific  subject  and  as  to  learning  level  based 
upon  the  capability  of  the  student. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ease  of 
the  film  as  a  medium  of  communication  makes  possible 
the  clear  presentation  of  concepts  which  ordinarily  have 
been  considered  "too  difficult"  or  "too  complex"  to  be 
used  at  established  learning  levels.  In  the  selection  of 
films  the  teacher  should  not  fall  into  the  error  of  under- 
estimating the  ability  of  pupils  to  comprehend  facts 
clearly  ]iresented  simply  because  pupils  are  low  in  read- 
ing ability. 

Ability  to  learn  through  the  picture  is  much  more 
easily  acquired  than  learning  through  reading.  Growth 
in  this  ability  seems  to  follow  fairly  well  defined  steps 
which  may  be  outlined  somewhat  as  follows: 

(1)  The  clear  recognition  of  single  objects  is  the 
basis  for  geographical  ideas.  Such  simple  scenes  as 
cows  in  pastures,  ducks  on  the  water,  dogs  on  a  farm, 
Eskimo  huskies  pulling  a  sled,  horses  at  work,  men 
cutting  trees  give  simple  basic  basic  concepts  for  ele- 
mentary geography  combining  both  physical  and  cul- 
tural environment. 

(2)  The  recognition  of  activities  in  their  natural 
settings  in  such  films  as  A  Day  on  the  Farm  and  Farm 
Animals  oflfers  opportunity  for  simple  observations  and 
interpretations. 

(3)  Wheat  Fanner,  Wisconsin  Dairies,  Clothing 
and  Transportation  on  Great  Lakes  offer  material  for 
observation  and  interpretation  of  simple  geographical 
activities. 

(4)  A  recognition  of  simple  types  of  man's  adjust- 
ment to  his  physical  environment  as  Fall,  Winter, 
Spring,  and  Summer  on  an  English  Farm,  The  Truck 
Farmer,  Market  Gardening,  Irrigation,  Peru,  Panama 
Canal,  Land  of  Mexico. 

(5)  Recognition  of  the  complex  activities  of  man 
in  relation  to  many  elements  of  his  environment.  Some 
of  the  following  are  suggested  as  being  in  this  level  of 
complex  relationships :  Development  of  Transportation, 
Water  Power,  Germany — Industries. 

IV.     Details  of  Standards  for  Geographical  Films 
The  Title 

It  should  be  axiomatic  that  the  geographical  film  is 
exactly  titled  as  to  its  contents.  Smart  cracks,  word 
plays,  dull  generalities  are  taboo  as  titles  for  school 
films  in  geography  or  other  subjects.  "Geography  of 
North  America"  is  adapted  to  a  large  group  of  film 
subjects  and  not  suitable  for  one  reel. 

The  title  Lumbering  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  a 

(Continued  on  page  120) 
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A  Study  of  the  Comparative  Effectiveness  of  Three 
Methods  of  Using  Motion  Pictures  in  Teaching  (II) 


Chapter  IV 
Results 

THE  results  of  the  two  parts  of  the  study  are  sum- 
marized in  the  following  chapter.     First  are  given 
the  mean  scores  for  the  two  tests  on  each  of  the 
films,  the  mean  gains,  the  differences  in  gains,  and  the 
standard  errors  of  the  differences.    These  are  followed 
by  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  significances  of  the 
differences  in  gains  between  the  three  groups. 
T.'XBLE  II 
Mean  Scores  and  Standard   Deviations  for   Groups  A,  B, 
and  C  on  Pre-tests  and  Final  Tests;  the  Gains  between  Tests: 
the  Differences  in  Gains  between  Groups;  and  the  Standard 
Errors  of  the  Difference  for  the  First  Part  of  the  Experi- 
ment. 

Testl      Test  2     Tests  2-1     Difference    S.D.of 
Averages  Averages  Averages      in  Gains        Dig. 
Plant  Growth 

Grotil>   A  68.42  81.18  12.75        A-B=2.71        1298 

SD    (dis)  10.12  7.504  7.79 

SD  (av.)  1.31  .977  1.014 

Group  B  70.76  80.80  10.04 

SD    (dis)  8.425  6.89  6.15 

SD   (av.)  1.02  .835  .747 

Groul'  C  70.16  84.15  12.99        C-A=  .24        1.333 

SD  (dis)            9.830  7.310  7.22        C-B=:2.95        1.150 

SD  (av.)  1.19  .886  .875 

Plant  Roots 


Croup   A 

64.95 

79.81 

14.85 

SD   (dis) 

7.70 

7.705 

8.03 

SD  (av.) 

1.00 

1.003 

1.045 

Group  B 

65.94 

82.47 

16.47 

B-A= 

=1.62 

1.34S 

SD  (dis) 

8.23 

7.105 

6.995 

SD   (av.) 

.998 

.861 

.848 

Group    C 

62.04 

80.82 

18.78 

C-A= 

=3.93 

1.434 

SD    (dis) 

9.166 

7.510 

8.112 

C-B= 

=2.31 

1.298 

SD   (av.) 

1.11 

.910 

.983 

Leaves 

Group  A 

78.09 

83.95 

5.86 

SD   (dis) 

8.575 

7.64 

4.510 

SD   (av.) 

1.11 

.994 

.588 

Group   B 

76.28 

83.75 

7.47 

B-A= 

=1.61 

.802 

SD  (dis) 

10.28 

9.155 

4.810 

B-C= 

=  .19 

.789 

SD  (av.) 

1.24 

1.11 

.583 

Group   C 

75.87 

83.15 

7.28 

C-A= 

=1.42 

.793 

SD  (dis) 

9.901 

9.370 

4.395 

SD  (av.) 

1.20 

1.13 

.533 

Flowers  at 

Work 

Group  A 

73.66 

80.22 

6.56 

SD  (dis) 

7.828 

6.503 

5.465 

SD  (av.) 

1.019 

.846 

.711 

Group  B 

74.38 

82.35 

7.98 

B-A= 

=  1.41 

.942 

SD   (dis) 

8.720 

8.585 

5.120 

SD  (av.) 

1.058 

1.04 

.620 

Group    C 

70.12 

79.59 

9.47 

C-A= 

=2.90 

1.028 

SD    (dis) 

10.34 

9.045 

6.130 

C-B= 

=1.49 

.967 

SD  (av.) 

1.25 

1.09 

.744 

A  carefully  controlled  study  of  classroom  values  of 
sound  films  with  results  conducive  to  further  research. 

JOHN    ELMORE    HANSEN 

Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  summaries,  the  mean 
gains  fon  Group  A  and  the  four  films.  Plant  Growth, 
Plant  Roots,  Leaves,  and  Flowers  at  Work  were  12.75, 
14.85,  5.86,  and  6.56,  respectively ;  for  Group  B  10.04, 
16.47,  7.47,  and  7.98  respectively ;  and  for  Group  C 
12.99,  18.78,  7.28  and  9.47  respectively.  These  gains 
are  all  statistically  significant. 

On  the  first  film  Group  C  gained  more  than  either 
Groups  A  or  B,  while  Group  A  gained  more  than 
Group  B.  On  the  second  film  Group  C  gained  more  than 
either  Groups  A  or  B,  while  Group  B  gained  more  than 
Group  A.  On  the  third  film  Group  B  gained  mure 
than  either  Groups  A  or  C,  while  group  C  gained  more 
than  Group  A.  Of  these  various  differences  none  can 
be  said  to  be  statistically  significant.  However,  the 
consistency  of  Group  C  in  gaining  more  than  Group  A 
on  all  four  films  and  more  than  Group  B  on  three  of 
the  four  would  seem  to  indicate  a  trend  in  favor  of  this 
group  and  method.  The  fact  that  Group  B  outgained 
Group  A  on  three  of  the  four  films  would  seem  to  have 
some,  though  less,  meaning. 

TABLE  III 

Mean  Scores  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Groups  A,  B, 
and  C  on  the  Pre-tests  and  Final  Tests;  the  Gains  between 
Tests;  the  Differences  in  Gains  between  Groups;  and  the 
Standard  Errors  of  the  Differences  for  the  Second  Part  of  the 
study. 

Testl      Test 2     Tests 2-1     Difference    S.D.of 
Averages:  Averages  Averages      in  Gains        Diff. 

The  Green  Plant 

Group  A  83.09  87.72  4.63 

SD  (dis)  8.075  8.990  3.475 

SD   (av.)  1.05  1.17            .452 

Group   B  83.01  88.12  5.11        B-A=  .48          .714 

SD  (dis)  8.926  7.885  4.57 

SD  (av.)  1.08  .956         .554 

Group   C  81.59  88.87  7.28        C-A=2.65         .756 

SD   (dis)  8.755  7.405  5.003      C-B=2.18         .823 

SD   (av.)  1.06  .898          .606 

Flower  to  Fruit 

Group  A  74.09  79.46  5.37 

SD  (dis)  6.910  7.790  4.76 

SD   (av.)  .899  1.01            .619 

Group  B  75.93  82.56  6.63        B-A=1.27          .813 

SD   (dis)  8.080  7.095  4.10 

SD  (av.)  .979  .860          .498 

Group   C  74.88  82.37  7.48        C-A=2.12          .886 

SD  (dis)  9.030  8.065  5.245      C-B=  .85         .825 

SD  (av.)  1.09  .980          .636 

The  mean  gains  for  Group  A  on  the  two  silent  films. 
The  Green  Plant  and  Floivers  to  Fruit  were  4.63  and 
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5.37  respectively;  for  Group  B,  5.11  and  6.63  respec- 
tively ;  and  for  Group  C,  7.28  and  7.48  respectively.  On 
both  films  Group  C  gained  more  than  either  Group  A 
or  Group  B,  and  Group  B  gained  more  than  Group  A. 

The  gain  made  by  Group  C  over  that  made  by  Group 
A  on  the  first  film  is  more  than  three  times  the  standard 
error  of  the  difference  and  therefore  may  be  considered 
statistically  significant.  The  gain  made  by  Group  C 
over  that  of  Group  A  on  the  second  film,  although  not 
quite  so  large,  is  nearly  two  and  one  half  times  the 
standard  error  of  the  difference  and  may  also  be  con- 
sidered statistically  significant.  Group  B  made  greater 
gains  than  Group  A  on  both  films  but  the  differences 
cannot  be  considered  significant. 

From  the  above  results  for  Part  I  of  the  study  it 
will  be  noted  that  Group  C  (Group  taught  by  the  talk- 
ing pictures  in  which  the  mechanically  recorded  voice 
presented  all  of  the  verbal  explanation  during  both 
showings  of  each  film)  made  substantially  greater  gains 
than  Group  A  (Group  taught  by  motion  pictures  in 
which  the  classroom  teacher  asked  questions  and 
directed  the  pupil  discussion  during  both  showings  of 
each  film).  Group  C  also  outgained  Group  B  (Group 
taught  by  motion  pictures  in  which  mechanically  re- 
produced voice  was  used  with  first  showing  and  teacher 
questioning  and  pupil  discussion  with  second  showing 
of  each  film)  on  three  of  the  four  films.  On  the  fourth 
film  there  was  little  difference  between  these  groups. 
Group  B  outgained  Group  A  on  three  films  while  Group 
A  outgained  Group  B  on  one  film.  In  brief.  Group  C 
made  the  greatest  gains,  Group  B  ranked  second,  and 
Group  A,  made  the  lowest  gains. 

On  Part  II  of  the  study  the  trend  was  in  the  same 
direction,  only  more  pronounced.  Here  Group  C  clearly 
outgained  both  Groups  B  and  A,  while  Group  B  out- 
gained  Group  A. 


Chapter  V 

Conclusions 

As  indicated  in  the  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
study  reported  herein  the  writer  desired  to  determine 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  three  different  methods  of 
using  instructional  films  (1)  in  helping  pupils  to  gain 
factual  information  presented  in  the  films  and  (2)  in 
helping  them  to  comprehend  subsequent  similar  situa- 
tions which  might  confront  them.  The  results  of  this 
study  seem  to  indicate  that  the  last  method,  that  em- 
ployed with  Group  C,  in  which  the  formal  verbal  con- 
tinuity which  has  been  prepared  by  the  producers  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  sound  motion  picture  is  used,  is 
more  effective  than  that  employed  with  Group  A,  in 
which  an  accompaniment  directed  by  the  teacher  and 
consisting  of  teacher-pupil  questions  and  discussions 
is  used.  This  method  in  which  both  presentations  of 
each  film  were  accompanied  by  the  regular  sound  con- 
tinuity also  seems  more  effective  than  the  method  em- 
ployed with  Group  B,  in  which  only  the  first  showing 
was  accompanied  by  the  fixed  verbal  continuity  while 
the  second  showing  had  the  sound  shut  off  and  a  dis- 
cussion and  questions  led  by  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  substituted. 


The  method  employed  with  Group  A  in  which  the 
regular  verbal  or  sound  continuity  was  shut  off  in  both 
showings  and  teacher-pupil  discussion  substituted 
proved  in  this  study  to  be  the  least  effective  of 
the  three  methods  in  aiding  pupils  to  acquire  factual 
information  from  films.  It  might  seem  that  the  method 
of  film  presentation  in  which  the  pupils  are  actively 
participating  in  discussing  the  scenes  as  they  appear  on 
the  screen  would  be  more  effective  than  the  method  in 
which  all  explanations  are  offered  through  the  mechani- 
cal reproduction  of  a  synchronized  voice,  but  such  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

Even  more  inconsistent  with  the  generally  accepted 
ideas  regarding  learning  are  the  results  of  the  second 
part  of  the  study.  In  this  part  of  the  study  the  writer 
attempted  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  difference 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  three  methods  employed  in 
the  first  part  of  the  study  in  making  knowledge  thus 
gained  available  for  subsequent  use  in  solving  new 
problems.  Since  the  acquisition  of  factual  information 
is  of  little  value  unless  it  results  in  the  development  of 
generalizations  or  concepts  which  are  part  of  the  pupil's 
thinking  equipment  and  thus  facilitates  the  transfer  of 
training,  it  is  essential  that  learning  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  be  used.  The  results  of  this  study 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  fixed  verbal  continuity  of  the 
talking  motion  picture  is  more  effective  than  either 
of  the  other  two  methods  employed  in  accomplishing 
this.  Apparently  there  is  genuinely  active  pupil  par- 
ticipation even  though  they  are  listening  quietly  to  a 
spoken  continuity  while  viewing  the  picture  on  the 
screen. 

More  marked  than  the  difference  in  gains  between 
the  three  groups  is  the  size  of  the  gains  made  by  all  of 
the  groups.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pupils 
had  just  completed  the  study  of  most  of  the  subject 
matter  covered  by  the  motion  pictures,  that  they  had 
been  taught  by  a  staff  of  well  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  of  biology  and  that  the  laboratory  and  other 
facilities  provided  in  this  school  were  better  than  those 
of  the  average  school ;  yet  all  of  the  groups  made  large 
gains.  Probably  the  most  striking  evidence  furnished 
by  this  study  is  that  the  motion  picture  is  a  very  effec- 
tive aid  to  learning  regardless  of  the  particular  method 
used  in  presenting  it  and  that,  although  the  teaching 
methods  used  do  make  a  difference,  apparently  the  most 
important  factor  in  teaching  with  motion  pictures  is 
a  good  pictorial  presentation. 

The  writer  does  not  recommend  that  the  results  of 
this  study  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence.  This 
study,  or  variations  of  it.  ought  to  be  repeated  by  others. 
Smce  the  talking  and  sound  motion  pictures  are  proving 
themselves  to  be  valuable  instruction  aids  more  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  their  construction,  especial- 
ly to  the  accompanying  verbal  explanation  and  other 
sound  effects.  Experimentation  with  the  form  of  the 
spoken  continuity  is  especially  important.  Instead  of 
the  formal  explanation  which  accompanies  most  of  the 
present  talking  pictures  a  more  challenging  and  thought 
provoking  form  of  spoken  continuity  should  be  con- 
sidered. Much  experimental  work  needs  to  be  done 
here. 
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Chapter  VI 
Content  of  Films 

OBVIOUSLY,  the  best  method  of  discovering  the 
content  of  the  films  produced  by  the  thirty-four 
schools  reporting,  would  be  to  see  them  pro- 
jected. For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  however,  each 
school  was  asked  to  outline  briefly  the  content  of  its 
films.  From  the  outlines  submitted,  it  was  possible 
to  determine  broad  classifications  of  types  of  pictures 
produced,  and  to  compare  these  classified  types  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  projection  time  devoted  to  each. 
Table  II  presents  eight  broad  classifications — the  num- 
ber of  schools  having  each  type  of  picture,  and  the  pro- 
jection time  of  each  classification. 

Table  II  Classification  of  Films  and  Their  Projection  Time 

Number  of    Total  projec- 
Classification  of   films  Schools        lion    time   in 

Having  Minutes 

General   school    activities  27  1419 

Football  9  141 

Public  service  1  98 

Safety  2  76 

Community  3  74 

Instructional  2  44 

May  Day  3  32 

Teacher  selection  1  6 

Total  minutes  of  projection  time  1890 

From  Table  II  it  is  obvious  that  the  general  school 
activities  type  of  picture  dominates.  This  type  of  pic- 
ture is  well  illustrated  bv  the  following  outline. 


A   Day  in  the  Euclid  Schools 

.Sliort  shot  of  children   leaving  home — mother  on 

steps. 

Short  shot  of  another  home  with  children  leaving 

for  school. 

Traffic    crossing    witli    police     assisting  children 

across   the  street. 

.School  safet)'  patrol  aiding  students  cross  street. 

Students  unloading  from  buses. 

Large    group   of   elementary    children    going    into 

the  school  building. 

Large  group  of  high  school  students  going  into  the 

school  building. 

Shot  of  little   boy   carrying  books   for   little  girl. 

Shot  of  high  school  boy  carrying  books  for  high 

school  girl. 

Nursery   school   room. 

Kindergarten  room. 

First  grade  room. 

Fourth  grade  room. 

Elementary — sixth  grade  room. 

Elementary  students  in  library. 

Elementary   students   in   shop. 


Scene 

1 

Scene 

2 

Scene 

3 

Scene 

4 

Scene 

5 

Scene 

6 

Scene 

7 

Scene 

8 

Scene 

9 

Scene 

10 

Scene 

11 

Scene 

12 

Scene 

13 

Scene 

14 

Scene 

15 

Scene 

16 

Concluding  installment  summarizing  types  of  school- 
produced   films   and   community   reaction   to   them. 

WILLIAM    S.    WAGNER 

Montpelier,  Ohio,  Pubhc  Schools 

Scene  17    Elementary  students  in  the  gym. 

Scene  18     Elementary      students      in     assembly     program — 

dramatic  production. 

High  School 
Scene     1     Students  in  corridors  changing  classes. 
Scene     2     Commercial  department. 
Scene    3     Industrial  arts  department. 
Scene     4     Home   economics   department. 
Scene     5     Art  department. 
Scene     6     Library. 
Scene    7     Dramatics. 
Scene     8     Science  laboratory. 
Scene     9    A    Social    Science    class    showing    an  integrated 

program. 
Scene  10    High  school  orchestra. 
Scene  11     High  school  choral  group. 
Scene  12     High  school  bands. 

Scene  13     High  school  physical  education  classes. 
Scene  14    On  the  field — 

a.  Football  d. 

b.  Track  e. 

c.  Baseball 
Scene  15     On  the  floor — 

a.  Basketball  c. 

b.  Volleyball  d. 
Scene  16     Guidance — 

a.  Conference  room  counselling 

b.  Clubs 

c.  Student  aid 

d.  Big  sister  talking  to  little  sister 

e    Big  brother  talking  to  little  brother 

f.  Employment  bureau 

g.  Entering  college 

Scene  17     A  flag  blowing  with  a  boy  and  a  girl  on  each  side 

of  it.     Fade-out. 

The  outline   of   the    Euclid   schools   motion   picture 

presents  a  rather  complete  account  of  the  contents  of 

their  picture,  which  is  1600  feet  in  length,  and  taken 


Hockey 
Tennis 


Badminton 
Tumbling 


A  high  school  class  in  Home  Economics 

on  16  mm.  silent  film.  The  remaining  twenty-six 
schools  with  pictures  of  this  type  presented  outlines 
which  were,  on  the  whole,  not  as  complete  as  the  one 
included  above.  However,  any  outline  which  included 
a  combination  of  activities  of  the  school  was  classified 
as  a  general  school  activities  picture. 

Football  Film.  While  football  and  other  athletic 
activities  are  included  in  many  of  the  general  school 
activities  type  picture,  there  are,  however,  nine  films 
devoted  entirely  to  football.  Obviously,  football  and 
other  athletic  events  are  challenging  photographic  sub- 
jects. However,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
public  relations  value  derived  from  an  entire  picture 
devoted  to  this  activity. 

Public  Service  Films.  Only  one  school  reported 
making  this  type  of  film,  presenting  the  public  service 
activities  of  the  community,  such  as  sewage  disposal, 
water  supply,  etc. 

Safety    Films.     The    following    material    from    the 
Cuyahoga  Falls  report  on  this  type  of  film  may  serve 
as  a  description.     "Illustrates  correct  street  crossing — 
danger  of  playing  in  street — correct  and  incorrect  driv 
ing — fire  drills,  etc." 

Community  Film.  This  type  of  film  is  difificult  to 
classify.  It  includes  shots  of  local  people,  local  com- 
munity activities,  and  local  points  of  interest. 

Instructional  Films.  In  this  classification  are  the 
films  produced  to  aid  teaching  of  a  specific  area  of  sub- 
ject matter.  The  pictures  included  under  "social  serv- 
ice" and  "community"  might  also  be  termed  instruc- 
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tional  as  they  were  used  in  the  civics  classes  as  well 
as  for  public  relations. 

May  Day  Films.  Three  schools  have  short  pictures 
showing  the  activities  of  May  Day. 

Teacher  Selection  Film.  One  six-minute  film  on 
teacher  selection  was  made  in  Gallon.  The  outline  of 
this  film  is  included  here. 


I. 

II. 

III. 


IV. 
V. 


How  Teachers  Are  Selected 

The  need  for  an  additional  teacher  manifests  itself. 
The  superintendent  is  made  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  superintendent  writes  for  credentials  of  applicants 
whose  applications  he  already  has  on  file;  he  selects 
several  most  promising  and  writes  them  for  inter- 
views. 

One  applicant  is  shown  appearing  for  interview. 
The   superintendent   writes    the   applicant  notifying   her 
she  has  been  hired. 


A  shop  class  studying  farm  machinery 


Chapter  VII 
Public  Relations  Value  of  Motion  Pictures 

How  many  times  and  to  approximately  how  many 
people  has  your  picture  been  shown?  This  question 
was  answered  by  thirty-one  schools.  The  totals  show 
fifty-six  pictures,  exhibited  1,439  times  to  211,650 
people.  It  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  were  school 
pupils,  but  it  is  certain  that  significant  numbers  of 
school  patrons  attended  the  showings. 

Twenty-nine  schools  replied  to  the  question  regard- 
ing the  drawing-power  of  these  films,  four  saying  at- 
tendance was  normal,  eleven  saying  greater,  and  four- 
teen saying  much  greater.  It  would  seem  logical  to 
conclude  that  the  school-made  motion  picture  has  more 
drawing  power  than  the  usual  school-community  type 
meeting.  The  writer,  when  interviewing  eight  of  the 
men  having  programs,  was  told  usually  that  attendance 
was  at  times  doubled,  and  always  greater  when  school 
pictures  were  on  the  program  of  a  meeting. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  the  effectiveness 
of  the  film  programs  in  developing  better  public  rela- 
tions. Some  of  the  typical  remarks  of  patrons  are 
particularly  revealing,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  in- 
cluded here: 

"I  didn't  know  we  had  those  departments  in  our 
school." 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  the  school  has 
done  to  acquaint  the  patrons  of  the  school  with  the 
operation  of  the  school." 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  doing  all  those  things  at 
school." 

"I  don't  .see  how  you  are  able  to  manage  so  many 
kids  so  efficiently." 

"My.  I  wish  my  children  could  attend  your  school." 

In  addition  to  this  are  the  comments  made  by  the 
school  staff  members  who  exhibited  the  school  films: 

"Constant  call  by  public  for  showings." 

"Parents  more  willing  or  anxious  to  have  special 
departments  expanded."  fj 

"Comments  b}^  local  papers." 

"Demand  for  tickets." 

"Cooperation  of  board  members  and  superintendent." 

"Increased  enrollment  in  school." 

"Requests  for  repeat  showings." 

"Sliown  to  residents  just  before  voting  on  renewal 
of  3  mill  levy  for  operating,  which  was  passed." 

"Film  stimulated  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons  in 
the  work  of  the  schools." 

(Concluded  on  page  128) 
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The  Statewide  Program 

J.    W.    BROUILLETTE 

State  Department  of  Education 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

IX  keeping  with  its  general  program 
for  the  improvement  of  instruction, 
Louisiana  is  making  a  serious  effort  to 
bring  into  classroom  use  on  a  State- 
wide basis  the  newer  devices  classed 
under   "perceptual    aids"   to   teaching. 

Louisiana's  visual  instruction  program 
grew  out  of  a  State-wide  curriculum 
study  initiated  during  the  spring  of 
1936.  At  that  time,  a  conference  of  the 
staff  of  Teachers  College  of  Louisiana 
State  University  and  members  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  was 
held  to  discuss  plans  for  a  State-wide 
study  of  curriculum.  As  a  result  of 
this  conference  a  class  was  organized 
under  direction  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Robert, 
Dean-elect  of  Teachers  College  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  and  Mr.  A. 
M.  Hopper,  State  Supervisor  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools  and  State  Director  of 
"Program  for  the  Improvement  of 
Instruction."  This  class  consisted  of 
about  50  members,  including  members 
of  the  University  staff  and  other  col- 
leges, members  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  Parish  (County)  super- 
intendents, supervisors,  principals,  and 
teachers.  The  program  worked  out 
during  the  summer  of  1936  at  Louisiana 
State  University  has  been  expanded  and 
continued.  During  the  early  stages  of 
the  curriculum  movement,  it  was  found 
that  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the 
State  L'ould  be  greatly  improved  if 
more  and  better  use  were  made  of  the 
many  types  of  perceptual  aids,  including 
the  school  journey,  objects,  specimens, 
models,  the  school  museum,  graphs, 
charts,  maps,  globes,  photographs,  prints, 
the  stereograph,  the  glass  and  film  slide, 
and  the  motion  picture.  The  possibilities 
of  enriching  instruction  through  in- 
creased use  of  sound  aids  such  as  the 
phonograph  record  and  the  radio  were 
also  considered.  It  was  believed  that  an 
intensive  study  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine how  these  aids  could  be  more 
profitably  used  in  classroom  instruction. 
Accordingly  a  State  Committee  on 
Visual  Education  was  appointed  to  make 
an  intensive  study  of  the  possibilities 
in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education.  It 
should  be  explained  here  that  Louisi- 
ana's school  system  is  well  centralized. 
The    parish     (county)     is    the     unit    of 

*See  Diversitorials,  page  92. 


school  administration.  The  parish  ad- 
ministrative units  work  in  close  co- 
ordination with  the  State  Department 
of  Education  which  serves  as  a  service 
and  co-ordinating  agency  for  the  local 
units.  The  State  Committee  consisted 
of  representatives  from  the  sixty-four 
parish  school  units  and  the  three  separ- 
ate city  systems  that  compose  Louisi- 
ana's  school   system. 

Questions  of  the  following  type  were 
considered  by  the  State  Committee. 

1.  Are  the  schools  of  Louisiana  mak- 
ing the  most  effective  use  possible  of 
the  illustrations  which  are  found  in 
many   of  our   textbooks? 

2.  Are  we  supplementing  illustrations 
in  our  textbooks  with  other  illustrations 
that  could  be  easily  collected,  classified, 
and  used  in  connection  with  our  teach- 
ing? (Geography  and  history  are  illus- 
trative subjects  that  might  be  cited 
where  a  more  extended  use  of  pictures 
may  be   made.) 

3.  Are  we  using  to  their  full  possi- 
bilities, diagrams,  maps,  and  c'hartis, 
and  other  graphic  materials  which  are 
available  and  can  be  made  to  supple- 
ment many  phases  of  teaching? 

4.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  using  the 
camera  to  bring  into  the  classroom 
many  phases  of  local  life  which  might 
serve  to  vitalize  teaching? 

5.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  us- 
ing still  pictures  and  lantern  slides  more 
effectively    in    teaching? 

6.  Do  the  silent  and  sound  picture 
machines  offer  opportunities  yet  un- 
realized to  make  teaching  more  effective? 

7.  What  opportunities  does  the  radio 
offer  to  us  as  a  device  in  teaching? 

8.  What  effective  steps  should  the 
State  Committee  take  to  bring  before 
school  officials  and  teachers  the  great 
possibilities  of  enriching  instruction 
through  a  State-Wide  visual  instruction 
program  ? 

The  State  Committee  organized  itself 
as  a  study  group  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  all  the  possibilities  of  im- 
proving teaching  and  learning  inherent 
in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education ; 
to  examine  the  scientific  studies  that 
have  been  made  in  these  fields ;  and  to 
draw  conclusions  of  its  own  as  to  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  use  of  per- 
ceptual aids  in  teaching.  The  State 
Committee  was  organized  as  a  nucleus 
to  stimulate  and  co-ordinate  a  State- 
wide study  in  the  field  of  visual  edu- 
cation. The  whole  study  program  was  di- 
rected  by   the   writer. 

Members  of  the  State  Committee 
served     as     advisers     and     directors    to 


study  further  on  a  State-wide  basis  in 
the  field  of  visual  education.  The  col- 
leges of  Louisiana  were  represented  on 
the  Committee.  The  Louisiana  Library 
Commission  cooperated  with  the  study 
program.  It  furnished  bibliographies 
dealing  with  visual  education  and  made 
available  to  the  Committee  members 
and  to  others  interested  references  and 
inaterials  dealing  with  the  field.  The 
libraries  in  the  various  colleges  of  the 
State  also  cooperated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Initiative  on  the  part  of  individual 
teachers  was  emphasized.  During  the 
summer  of  1937,  courses  in  audio-visual 
education  were  offered  in  two  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Practically- 
all  Louisiana  colleges  offered  courses  in 
this  field  during  the  summers  of  1938 
and  1939  and  plan  to  continue  to  do 
so.  The  Extension  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  which  had 
an  organized  visual  education  library 
prior  to  the  State-wide  program,  co- 
operated in  every  way  to  facilitate  the 
expanded   program. 

The  study  program  as  briefly  explain- 
ed above  was  well  received  by  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  The  faculties  in 
the  various  schools  made  an  intensive 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  increasing 
teaching  effectiveness  through  increased 
use  of  visual  and  other  perceptual  aids. 
They  learned  to  use  mechanical  devices 
essential  to  an  effective  program  as 
these  were  purchased  and  installed  in 
many  schools  of  the  State.  The  pro- 
gram was  given  impetus  on  October  17, 
1939,  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  establishing 
visual  education  libraries  in  six  cen- 
ters, including  the  following  State  ins- 
titutions of  higher  learning:  Louisiana 
State  Normal  College;  Louisiana  Poly- 
technic Institute;  Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana Institute;  Southeastern  Louisiana 
College;  Southern  University  for  Ne- 
groes. A  center  was  also  provided  for 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
These  film  libraries  were  established  in 
addition  to  the  one  at  Louisiana  State 
University  which  brought  the  total  State 
film  centers  to  seven.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  visual  education  libraries 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Directors  of  Extension  in  the  State  in- 
stitutions. In  the  case  of  Southeastern 
Louisiana  College,  the  administration  of 
the  library  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  D.  C.  Martin,  as  this  insti- 
tution has  no  Extension  Division.  In 
each  institution,  the  field  work  in  the 
territory  served  by  the  institution  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  some 
competent    staff   member    of   the   institu- 
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tion.  The  Directors  of  the  visual  edu- 
cation libraries  became  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Committee  on  Visual 
Education,  and  the  State  program  was 
modified  so  that  each  institution  would 
plan  its  own  program  to  serve  its  best 
interests  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
region  in  which  the  institution  is 
located. 

The  State  Committee  agreed  to  plan 
a  long-time  program  in  Visual  Education 
for  Louisiana,  with  the  view  of  making 
a  continuous  study  of  developments  in 
the  field  and  securing  appropriations  to  be 
used  in  expanding  the  visual  education 
program  to  serve  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  State.  The  representative  of  each 
institution  on  the  Committee  agreed  to 
assume  responsibility  for  developing  with 
the  entire  faculty  of  his  institution  the 
State  Program  of  Visual  Education  and 
the  plan  projected  for  using  the  State 
film  libraries.  With  regard  to  films  only, 
the  following  tentative  program  was 
worked  out : 

1.  Each  library  center  will  make  a 
list  of  the  films  that  it  chooses  to  pur- 
chase for  its  own  use  and  region  it  serves, 
this  list  to  be  submittted  to  the  State 
Department   of   Education. 

2.  Each  institution  should  add  free 
films  to  its  film  library  after  they  have 
been  previewed  and  accepted.  Criteria 
should  be  set  up  for  the  judging  of  these 
films  in  order  that  undesirable  propa- 
ganda and  advertisement  will  not  be 
shown  in  the  schools. 

3.  Each  institution  should  secure  copies 
of  the  film  catalogs  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio  State  University,  and  other 
institutions  to  study  the  organization  of 
libraries    in   other    centers. 

4.  Each  institution  should  provide  a 
room  for  the  demonstration  of  films  and 
other   visual   materials. 

5.  The  State  Department  of  Educa-* 
tion  will  publish  a  general  catalog  giving 
the  names  of  the  films  that  are  avail- 
able in  each  film  center  in  the  State,  and 
each  institution  will  prepare  a  list  of  the 
films  available  in  its  library.  This  cata- 
log and  the  lists  will  be  made  available 
to  the  schools  of  the  State. 

6.  It  was  agreed  that  anv  school  in 
the  State  should  feel  free  to  draw  from 
the  library  of  any  institution,  but.  in 
general,  a  school  should  draw  from  the 
institution  located  in  its   reeion. 

7.  It  was  agreed  that  each  school 
borrowing  from  a  film  center  should 
deposit  $5.00  to  cover  the  transportation 
of  films  to  and  from  the  school.  All 
films  will  be  made  available  to  schools 
without  cost  but  each  school  borrow- 
ing films  is  to  pay  for  their  transnorta- 
tion. 

8.  It  was  agreed  that  each  institution 
would  submit  a  minimum  list  of  films 
for  immediate  purchase.  Other  films 
should  be  selected  as  soon  as  oossible 
and  listed  with  the  State  Deoartment  of 
Education   for    purchase. 

9.  It  was  agreed  that,  while  films 
would  be  rental  free  to  a  school,  the 
school  would  be  held  responsible  for  anv 
damage.     It  was  agreed  that  $1.00  would 


be  charged  for  each  day  that  a  school 
delayed  the  return  of  a  sound  film  bcvond 
the  date  agreed  upon,  and  SOc  would  be 
charged  for  each  day  that  a  silent  film 
is  delayed  beyond  the  date  of  its  return. 

10.  The  representatives  of  the  institu- 
tion agreed  to  submit  further  suggestions 
for  the  development  of  the  Visual  Edu- 
cation Program  as  experience  is  gained. 

11.  It  was  agreed  that  meetings  would 
be  called  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  as  needs  would  arise  for  com- 
mittee  consultation. 

In  relation  to  the  State  Program  of 
Visual  Education,  it  was  felt  that  a  con- 
tinuous study  of  developments  in  the  use 
of  visual  and  auditory  aids  in  teaching 
should  be  made.  It  was  planned  that 
each  institution  of  higher  learning  would 
ofler  summer  courses  in  this  field  in  the 
immediate  future  and  plan  to  offer 
courses  in  the  regular  session  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  In  other  words, 
one  of  the  first  problems  recognized  iij 
the  program  was  teacher  training  in  the 
use  of  visual  and  auditory  aids.  It  was 
realized  from  the  first  that  there  is  no 
separate  field  of  visual  education,  but 
that  the  use  of  all  types  of  perceptual 
aids  in  teaching  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  classroom  instruction  and  a  de- 
termined effort  has  been  made  to  bring 
into  actual  use  in  the  teacher-training 
programs  wide  application  of  recognized 
tvpes  of  visual  and  auditory  aids.  As  an 
example  of  this  idea,  the  training  schools 
of  the  State  are  attempting  to  bring  into 
classroom  use  various  types  of  perceptual 
aids  in  teaching  so  that  student  teachers 
will  see  actual  demonstrations  of  how 
these  function  in  teaching.  A  program  has 
been  projected  whereby  more  extensive 
use  will  be  made  of  various  types  of 
perceptual  aids  in  the  academic  courses 
taught  in  the  colleges  of  the  State.  All 
teachers,  either  in  public  schools  or  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  State, 
have  access  to  the  film  libraries  and 
other  materials  useful  in  enriching  in- 
struction through  perceptual  aids.  Many 
librarians  in  the  public  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  State  are  cooperating. 
Librarians  believe  that  in  addition  to  the 
books,  periodicals,  and  papers  usually 
found  in  the  library,  visual  materials  of 
all  kinds  should  be  a  part  of  the  library 
service.  It  is  recognized  that  audio- 
visual aids  are,  themselves,  a  kind  of 
book — a  talking  book.  The  young  people 
of  today  do  not  limit  their  search  for 
information  and  ideas  to  books.  Ideas 
and  information  from  motion  pictures, 
the  radio,  comic  strips,  advertising  illus- 
trations are  part  of  their  education,  and 
it  should  be  stated  incidentally  that  audio- 
visual service  is  increasing  the  use  of 
books. 

In  Lousiana  it  was  recognized  that 
certain  problems  had  to  be  met  wherever 
a  serious  attempt  was  being  made  to 
use  audio-visual  aids  in  teaching.  Ad- 
ministrative problems,  such  as  financing 
and  setting  up  budgets  for  the  purchase 
of  visual  materials,  have  to  be  solved. 
Other  problems  of  a  supervisory  nature, 
such  as  the  training  of  instructors  in  the 
use  of  equipment  and  the  selection  and 
use  of  audio-visual  materials,  are  being 


studied  by  practically  all  tlie  schools  of 
the  State.  It  is  believed  that  a  contin- 
ous,  organized  study  of  these  problems 
will  result  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory 
solution   of  many  of   them. 

The  local  administrative  officers  of  the 
various  parishes  of  Louisiana,  especially 
the  parish  (county)  superintendents  and 
supervisors,  have  cooperated  wholeheart- 
edly. In  several  parishes,  every  school 
has  been  equipped  with  motion  picture 
and  other  projectors  to  facilitate  and  in- 
crease the  use  of  visual  aids.  In  other 
parishes  a  few  schools  have  been  equipped 
and  plans  have  been  projected  for  the 
equipment  of  all  schools  as  these  schools 
become  ready  for  the  use  of  equipment 
and  as   finances  permit. 

As  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this 
paper,  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  the  State  Department  have  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  making  avail- 
able to  the  schools  of  the  State  education- 
al films.  As  the  program  expands  and 
appropriations  are  made,  it  is  hoped  that 
these  centers  will  be  able  to  make  avail- 
able visual  materials  of  every  type. 
Materials  available  in  the  centers  named 
are  supplied  to  schools  of  the  State  with- 
out cost.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  furnished  money  to  stock  these 
library  centers. 

In  addition  to  the  State  film  centers 
established  and  financed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  local  film  centers 
have  been  established  by  local  units. 
Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Visual  Instruction  Department  in  the  City 
of  New  Orleans  established  and  financed 
by  the  Orleans  Parish  School  Board. 
Mrs.  Camilla  Best,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction, 
N.  E.  A.  is  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Visual  Aids  for  the  city  school 
system   of  Orleans. 

Much  credit  is  due  Superintendent 
Bauer  and  Mrs.  Best  for  the  impetus 
given  to  the  Louisiana  program.  A 
modest  film  library  has  been  established 
in  New  Orleans.  Mrs.  Best  and  her 
associates  have  developed  an  effective 
visual  edrcation  program  in  New  Or- 
leans. Other  parishes  are  develop- 
ing local  programs  to  co-ordinate  with 
the  State  Program.  The  stimulation  to 
Louisiana's  program  of  Visual  Instruction 
given  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hansen,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  during  the  summer 
of  1938  through  his  class  at  Louisiana 
State  University  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

In  summarizing  the  following  state- 
ments indicate  the  main  features  of  the 
Louisiana  Program : 

1.  It  is   a  state  program. 

2.  The  program  provides  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids. 

3.  The  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  actively  cooperating  in  the  de- 
velopment   of    the    program. 

4.  Film  libraries  are  being  established 
so  that  all  schools  will  be  conven- 
iently served. 

5.  The  visual  instruction  program  is  a 
part  of  the  State's  general  program 
for  the  improvement  of  instruction. 
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ALEX.    JARDINE 

Director  of  Visual  Instruction, 
Evansville,  Indiana 

IN  presenting  this  topic  I  shall  first 
discuss  the  problem  as  it  relates  to 
my  own  school  situation;  then  make 
some  statements  with  regard  to  current 
practice  throughout  tlie  nation ;  and  con- 
clude with  some  rather  general  observa- 
tions as  to  what  the  current  practice 
seems  to  be. 

Any  program  to  be  successful  must 
be  well  organized.  Evansville,  Indi- 
ana, is  a  city  of  110,000  people  with  a 
public  school  population  of  17,500  chil- 
dren. Of  this  number  approximately 
5,500  are  in  five  secondary  schools  and 
12,000  are  enrolled  in  seventeen  ele- 
mentary schools.  Heading  the  entire 
program  of  audio-visual  instruction  is 
the  director.  His  office  is  located  with 
that  of  the  department  directors  and 
supervisors  in  the  central  administrative 
headquarters.  He  is  assisted  by  a  sec- 
retary in  this  office.  Located  at  the 
Public  Schools  Warehouse  is  the  gen- 
eral audio-visual  library.  Here  there  is 
a  booking  clerk  who  also  fills  orders  and 
repairs  damaged  films  and  slides.  Op- 
erating out  of  the  library  is  the  de- 
livery clerk.  A  technician  is  employed 
part-time  by  the  department  to  keep 
the  projection  equipment  in  operating 
condition. 

In  each  of  the  schools  one  person  is 
designated   as    school    director   of   visual 


education.  The  school  director  in  each 
of  the  high  schools  has  a  staff  of  train- 
ed student  operators  who  are  assigned 
by  periods  to  teachers  who  have  ma- 
terials to  be  projected.  This  group  in 
each  school  is  being  changed  yearly  by 
graduation.  However,  the  list  of  ap- 
plicants for  jobs  as  projectionists  out- 
numbers the  vacancies.  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  the  school  director 
trains  teachers  in  the  use  of  equipment. 
In  the  beginning  there  was  considerable 
fear  and  trembling  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers  who  used  the  projectors.  Much 
of  this  has  been  overcome,  and  many 
of  the  teachers  are  experienced  as  op- 
erators. As  new  teachers  come  in,  the 
building  director  acquaints  them  with 
the  materials  available,  how  to  secure 
them,   and   how   to   utilize   them. 

Each  building  is  regarded  as  a  sep- 
arate unit,  and  projection  equipment  is 
supplied  to  each  as  such.  A  typical 
grade  school  is  equipped  with  one 
16  mm.  sound  projector,  two  or  more 
stereopticons,  two  or  more  portable 
screens,  and  one  opaque  projector.  In 
addition,  nearly  all  of  the  rooms  in 
the  school  are  equipped  with  opaque 
shades  and  electrical  outlets.  In  the 
high  schools,  in  addition  to  the  equip- 
ment mentioned,  there  is  an  additional 
16  mm.  sound  projector,  one  16  mm. 
silent  projector,  a  public  address  sys- 
tem, one  ten-foot  theatre-type  auditor- 
ium screen,  several  radios,  and  one  rec- 
ording machine.  All  of  this  equipment 
is  in  the  charge  of  the  school  director. 
Every  school  has  worked  out  a  plan 
for  informing  teachers  as  to  when 
equipment  will  be   available.     The  most 


generally  used  device  is  a  form  wliich 
is  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the 
school  office.  This  form  divides  each 
school  day  into  periods  and  teachers 
sign  for  the  period  during  the  week 
which  they  want  the  equipment.  In  the 
elementary  schools  the  custodians  de- 
liver the  equipment  and  call  for  it  when 
the  teacher  has  completed  using  it.  In 
the  high  schools  this  is  done  by  the 
student    operators. 

Biennially  a  complete  catalog  of 
visual  materials  is  published  and  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 
Materials  are  listed  by  subject  areas, 
and  the  grade  level  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  material  is  indicated.  From 
time  to  time  as  coures  of  study  are  re- 
vised, available  materials  are  listed 
therein  by  units.  Numerous  lists  are 
issued  from  time  to  time  of  visual  aids 
available  from  the  State  Health  De- 
partment, from  Various  government 
agencies,  from  the  State  University  and 
from  commercial  and  industrial  organi- 
zations. From  all  of  these,  teachers 
make  choices  of  materials  which  they 
want  for  classroom  purposes.  These 
are  sent  in  by  the  various  schools  on 
requisitions  to  the  booking  clerk  who 
clears  conflicts  and  sends  out  orders. 
The  delivery  clerk  makes  a  daily  round 
of  the  buildings  picking  up  and  leaving 
orders  on  his  schedule.  Due  to  the  size 
of  the  city  he  can  conveniently  reach  all 
the  schools  in  one  day.  Films  and 
slides  are  circulated  on  a  two-day 
basis.  Exhibits  and  transcriptions  are 
circulated  on  a  four-day  schedule. 

The  foregoing  report  has  been  largely 
on  the  mechanical  aspects  of  the  Evans- 


STATISTICS   ON   REPRESENTATIVE   CITY    SYSTEMS 


School  System 

Type  of 

System  of 

Materials 

Deliveries 

Time'Basis 

Amount  in 

Size  of 

Library 

Delivery 

Requisitioned 

Made 

for  Loans 

Budget* 

Staff 

Boston,  Mass. 

Central 

(in  Teachers 

College) 

Hired 

package 

delivery 

Yearly 

Irregularly 

Irregular 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Central 

Own  truck 

Three  times 
a  year 
Weekly 

Weekly 

4  days 

$  7,500.00 

9 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Central 

Called  for 

Irregularly 

Week 

$   500.00 

3 

(in  Museum) 

by  teachers 

Chicago,  111. 

Central 

Hired 

package 

delivery 

Yearly 

Weekly  or 
oftener 

Week 

$63,500.00 

14 

Dallas,  Texas 

Central 

Own  truck 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Week  or 
more 

$  4,644.00 

3 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Central 
and  school 

Own  truck 

One  month 
to  a  year 

Weekly 

lto4 
days 

$68,200.00 

20 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Central 

Truck- 
daily 

Weekly 

Daily 

2  days 

$  2,800.00 

2/2 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Central 

Messenger 
and  truck 

By  semester 
or  oftener 

Weekly 

Week  or 
more 

$11,000.00 

4 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Central 

Own  truck 

Weekly  or  term 

Weekly 

Week 

$10,000.00 

16 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Central 
and  school 

Own  trucks 

Twice  a  year 

Weekly 

Week 

$1.00  per 
pupil 

9 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Central 

Supervisor 
delivers 

Weekly 

Irregularly 

Week  or 
less 

$     200.00 

Ipart 
time 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Central 

Truck 

Bi-weekly 

Twice 

weekly 

(Films)  2  days 
(Slides)  week 

$  8,000.00 

3/2 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Central 

Package 

Semester 

Weekly  or 

One  day 

$  1,000.00 

2  part 

delivery 

oftener 

(3  days  in 
High  Schools) 

time 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

Central 

(in  Educational 

Own  trucks 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Week 

Museum) 

♦This  figure  does 

not  include 

salaries. 
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ville  program.  These  are  important 
considerations  in  any  well  ordered  pro- 
gram. Every  phase  of  the  program 
must  operate  smoothly  if  it  is  to  be 
functional.  Some  of  the  important 
instructional  features  of  the  program  in- 
clude those  of  utilization  and  experi- 
mentation. 

From  time  to  time  the  director  has 
used  various  methods  to  secure  a  maxi- 
mum of  correct  use  of  materials.  Among 
the    techniques    employed    are : 

1.  Bulletins  and  other  printed  ma- 
terials are  sent  out  periodically.  These 
suggest  uses   to  which  aids  may  be  put. 

2.  Talks  before  teachers'  groups  are 
made  frequently  by  the  director. 

3.  The  director  works  with  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  and  department  heads 
in  encouraging  wider  and  more  correct 
use  of   visual   aids. 

4.  Teachers  are  accepting  the  pro- 
gram and  on  their  own  initiative  are 
inviting  the  director  into  their  classes 
to  work  with  them  in  planning  the  use 
of  materials.  It  is  on  this  basis  that 
the  program  should  expand  most  in  the 
future. 

5.  A  new  development  in  our  ninth 
year  program  is  the  so  called  "General 
Living"  Course.  Instead  of  being  divided 
into  smaller  class  groups  on  the  basis 
of  subject  matter  divisions,  the  fresh- 
men classes  are  arranged  in  groups  of 
about  100.  These  groups  work  to- 
gether with  a  committee  of  four  teach- 
ers. One  of  these  teachers  formerly 
was  a  social  studies  teacher,  another  an 
English  teacher,  another  a  Science  teach- 
er, and  another  a  commerical  teacher. 
One  of  these  teachers  is  chairman  of 
the  teacher  committee.  The  "General 
Living"  portion  of  the  day  takes  in  three 
clock  hours.  The  groups  are  free  to 
work  on  any  problem  which  they  may 
care  to  set  up  relating  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  school  and  com- 
munity. The  lengthened  time  permits 
them  to  do  many  things  formerly  im- 
possible under  the  forty  or  fifty  minute 
class  periods.  Trips,  use  of  radio,  as- 
semblies, etc.,  grow  out  of  the  work. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  "the  experiment" 
that  many  teachers  become  thoroughly 
sold  on  the  visual  technique.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  conclusive  evidence  has 
been  compiled  by  others  proving  that  a 
visual  procedure  is  superior  to  other 
methods,  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  re- 
peat or  try  a  variation  of  the  experi- 
ment should  be  given  all  the  encourage- 
ment in  the  world.  Some  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have  used  to  experiment  with 
include : 

1.  Transcribing  dramatic  sketches 
written  and  broadcast  by  students,  then 
playing  tiiem  back  to  the  classes  which 
produced  them  as  well  as  to  other 
groups  interested  in  the  content  of  the 
broadcast.  This  resulted  in  increased 
reading  of  so-called  "required  books," 
as  reported  by  teachers  and  increased 
reading  of  the  same  books  by  adults  as 
reported  by  the  public  libraries. 

2.  Effect  of  multiple  showing  of 
films.  This  experiment  is  just  now  be- 
ing   made.      A    film    is    shown    to    one 


group  once,  another  twice,  and  another 
three  times.  Appropriate  tests  are  given 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  measure 
the   effect   of   repeated   showings. 

3.  Using  the  opaque  projector  as  a 
device  for  teaching  reading. 

4.  Making  purposeful  school  jour- 
neys to  vitalize  classroom  work. 

5.  Teachers  assist  in  evaluating  new- 
er materials  which  are  to  be  added  to 
the    library. 

6.  Course  of  study  committees  in- 
clude a  convenient  listing  of  visual  ma- 
terials at  appropriate  places  in  the 
courses  which  they  develop. 

7.  Teachers  and  administrators  are 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  summer  school 
and  extension  classes  in  visual  educa- 
tion. 

No  matter  how  often  such  research 
and  experimentation  is  carried  on,  it 
is  wise  to  let  it  be  continued.  Partici- 
pation in  an  experiment  is  an  effective 
method  of  winning   friends  to  it. 

There  are  many  cities  throughout  the 
country  which  have  developed  outstand- 
ing programs  of  visual  instruction.  Some 
of  these  are  tabulated  below.  As 
examples  of  large  and  small  cities  I  will 
report  on  Chicago  and  Buffalo  in  some 
detail. 

Chicago  circulates  all  of  its  visual  ma- 
terial from  a  central  depository.  Every 
item  which  is  circulated  is  carefully 
checked  each  time  it  is  returned  so  that 
it  will  go  out  again  in  good  condition. 
All  material  is  delivered  by  a  hired 
package  delivery  service  at  2Sc  per  stop. 
Packages  leave  the  library  at  8 :00  a.  m. 
and  are  delivered  not  later  than 
2 :00  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.  Pick-ups 
made  during  the  day  are  returned  to  the 
library  by  8 :00  a.  m.  the  following 
morning.  Since  the  delivery  service 
covers  an  area  of  325  square  miles,  the 
Chicago  department  feels  that  the  serv- 
ice is  quite  adequate.  The  commercial 
service  has  proved  to  be  cheaper  in  Chi- 
cago than  if  the  school  system  owned 
a  number  of  trucks. 

All  vistial  aids  in  Chicago  are  cir- 
culated on  a  weekly  loan  basis.  Schools 
may  order  their  entire  program  of 
visual  materials  one  year  in  advance. 
As  the  Chicago  teachers  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  material  which  is 
available,  many  of  them  keep  a  record 
of  the  particular  aid  they  want  at  a 
certain  time  during  the  semester.  From 
this  record  they  make  their  orders  for 
subsequent   semesters. 

Some  of  the  schools  prefer  block 
booking.  In  that  instance  the  entire  pro- 
gram for  a  school  is  set  up  in  Septem- 
ber and  the  school  is  notified  of  its 
schedule    for   the    year. 

Other  schools  prefer  to  order  visual 
materials  from  time  to  time  as  they 
need  it.  The  method  of  booking  is  left 
with  the  school. 

Exclusive  of  salaries  the  Chicago 
visual  education  budget  is  $63,500.  The 
Chicago  staff  consists  of  one  director, 
one  secretary,  one  accountant,  one  book- 
ing clerk,  and  two  assistants  who 
handle  all  of  the  circulation  record, 
eight  inspectors  and  order  packers.  In 
each  public   school   there  is  one   teacher 


who  serves  as  a  director  for  the  visual 
program.  It  is  the  business  of  this 
teacher  to  see  that  the  program  func- 
tions within  his  school. 

Chicago's  program  is  confined  to 
16  mm.  sound  and  16  mm.  silent  films  and 
standard  stereopticon  slides.  The  films 
and  slides  circulate;  the  projectors  do 
not.  Projectors  are  picked  up  once  a 
year  during  the  summer  and  are  given 
a  thorough  inspection  and  overliauling. 
The  library  consists  of  5,000  reels  of 
films,  twenty  per  cent  of  which  are 
16  mm.  sound ;  2,500  sets  of  stereopticon 
slides  averaging  about  forty  slides  to 
the  set ;  slightly  more  than  100  sound 
projectors  and  approximately  500  silent 
projectors,  and  1,000  stereopticon  lan- 
terns. 

Buffalo  uses  the  central  depository 
system.  Visual  aid  supplies  are  de- 
livered to  the  schools  by  truck.  The 
city  is  zoned  into  two  divisions.  De- 
livery is  made  in  the  first  zone  on 
Monday  and  in  the  second  zone  on 
Tuesday.  Pick-ups  in  the  first  zone  are 
on  Thursday  and  in  the  second  zone  on 
Friday.  As  is  evident,  visual  aids  re- 
main in  the  schools  of  the  first  zone 
Monday  through  Thursday,  and  in  tlie 
second  zone  Tuesday  through  Friday. 
When  material  is  returned  to  the  central 
library,  it  is  inspected,  repaired,  and 
repacked  ready  for  redelivery,  ^'isual 
aids  are  requisitioned  in  Buffalo  over 
three  long-term  periods.  The  first  is 
from  September  to  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, the  second  from  the  Christmas  va- 
cation to  the  Easter  vacation,  and  the 
third  from  the  Easter  vacation  until 
the  close  of  school.  The  budget  in 
Buffalo  allows  $15,000  for  salaries  and 
approximately  $7,500  for  supplies  and 
equipment.  The  Buffalo  staff  is  com- 
prised of  one  supervisor,  one  repair 
man  and  operator,  one  clerk,  one 
stenographer,  three  film  and  slide 
clerks,  one  driver,  and  one  driver's 
helper. 

This  report  points  out  a  number  of 
similarities  among  the  audio-visual  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country.  In  all 
cities  reporting,  the  central  depository 
system  is  proving  most  practical.  Two 
of  the  cities  reported  that  they  had  dis- 
counted a  zone  plan  as  being  too  costly. 
Several  cities  place  certain  types  of  ma- 
terials, such  as  flat  pictures  and  slides, 
permanently  in  each  school,  while  films 
are  distributed  from  a  central  library. 
In  nearly  all  cases  visual  materials  are 
distributed  by  a  truck  owned  by  the 
public  schools.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
school  city  found  it  more  economical 
to  hire  delivery  service  on  a  package 
basis.  The  weekly  system  of  requisi- 
tioning materials  was  most  popular,  al- 
though some  systems  permit  orders  to 
be  filed  as  long  as  a  year  in  advance. 
An  encouraging  feature  of  the  develop- 
ing visual  education  program  is  that 
nearly  all  programs  are  included  in  the 
school  budget.  Some  of  the  visual  educa- 
tion budgets  are  quite  substantial.  The 
staffs  handling  the  various  programs 
are  usually  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the   school  city. 
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The  Individual  School 
Program 

R.     B.     WOODWORTH 

Prin.  Roosevelt  Jr.  High  School 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

VISUAL  aids  to  learning  are  as  old 
as  education  itself.  While  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  assume  that  every  Am- 
erican school  uses  them  in  some  form  or 
another,  it  is  equally  safe  to  assume  that 
very  few  schools  make  optimum  use 
of  this  most  effective  adjunct  to  the 
learning  process.  No  school  administra- 
tor who  is  acquainted  with  recent  edu- 
cational literature  will  question  the 
efficacy  or  desirability  of  visual  aids  to 
learning.  Yet  in  spite  of  what  appears 
to  be  convincing  evidence,  visual  edu- 
cation programs  have  failed  to  get  the 
enthusiastic  or  intelligent  support  they 
deserve  from  school  administrators  in 
general. 

Freeman  of  Chicago,  in  1924,  defined 
visual  education  in  substance  as  a 
"grouping  of  educational  materials,  ,  ,  , 
based  not  upon  subject  matter,  but  up- 
on a  method  of  presentation.  This 
method  has  as  its  essential  feature  the 
fact  that  it  belongs  to  one  of  the 
senses.  Such  a  situation  is  without 
parallel.  We  do  not  have  a  department 
of  auditory  education,  of  tactual,  kines- 
thetic, gustatory  or  olfactory  education," 

In  setting  up  a  department  whose  ma- 
terials, equipment  and  devices  cut  across 
and  enter  into  the  functioning  of  prac- 
tically all  other  departments,  we  are 
violating  an  old  established  principle  of 
school  administration.  If  a  new  de- 
partment is  not  set  up,  how  then  shall 
visual  aids  be  administered?  Can  a 
visual  education  program  be  intro- 
duced without  a  director?  Should  the 
director  have  time  off  from  teaching? 
Who  will  decide  on  the  specific  aids  to 
be  used,  director,  teachers,  or  others? 
Who  will  keep  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment in  working  order?  Shall  each 
building  have  its  own  equipment  or  shall 
visual  aids  operate  through  a  city-wide 
department  ?  Where  is  the  money  com- 
ing from  to  establish  this  service?  Shall 
all  departments  share  equally  in  the 
budgetary  provision  for  visual  aids  or 
how  shall  it  be  done?  Shall  a  film  and 
slide  library  be  established  or  shall  they 
be  rented?  These  and  many  other 
problems  confront  the  administrator  at 
the    start. 

Many  administrators  have  envisaged 
such  conflicts  ahead  and  have  gracefully 
backed  away  from  visual  education  be- 
cause of  them.  School  men  whose 
principal  interest  is  a  smooth  running 
system  will  be  inclined  to  wait  until 
the  more  progressive  schools  have 
solved  most  of  these  problems.  Even 
now  there  are  timid  principals  and 
superintendents  who  are  still  hesitating 
after  ten  or  fifteen  years  exposure  to 
tlie  impact  of  the  more  modern  types 
of  visual  education. 

Before  a  school  starts  to  build  its 
visual  aids  program    it   should   bear  in 


mind   tliat   the   field  of   visual   aids   real- 
ly includes  the   following : 

t'leld  trips  and  excursions — Museum 
specimens — Models,  replicas,  dioramas — 
Opaque  pictures — Maps,  globes,  charts, 
graphs,  etc, — Stereographs — L  a  n  t  e  r  n 
Slides — Strip  ftlnfc — Motion  pictures, 
(silent  and  sound). 

These  materials  may  be  classified  for 
convenience  under  five  headings,  i.e. : 

Field  trips  —  Museum  materials  — 
Graphic  materials — Still  pictures — Mo- 
tion pictures.  The  last  classification, 
motion  pictures,  is  the  only  one  that  can 
lay  any  claim  to  being  new  in  educa- 
tion. 

Field  trips  and  excursions  rank  high 
in  value  because  of  their  extremely 
objective  nature.  This  is  the  most  con- 
crete aid  to  learning  of  them  all,  though 
(Jircumstances  Often  prevent  its  most 
effective  use.  Problems  of  pupil  trans- 
portation, allotment  of  tiine,  size  of 
classes,  rigidity  of  teaching  schedules  and 
tlie  like  sometimes  add  up  to  a  total 
which  outweighs  the  advantages  and 
renders  the  whole  project  impractical. 
In  spite  of  such  handicaps  the  school 
with  which  I  am  connected  undertakes 
occasional  visits  to  the  state  capitol,  the 
state  penitentiary,  to  circuit  court  and 
to  the  local  library  and  museum.  Ex- 
cursions planned  for  early  morning  or 
late  afternoon  permit  part  of  the  trip 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  pupils'  own 
time.  We  have  operated  "Know  Your 
City  Clubs"  successfully  for  four 
years,  using  the  school  activity  period 
and  some  of  the  pupils'  own  early  morn- 
ing time  for  weekly  field  trips.  These 
trips  into  factories  and  industrial  plants 
have  been  the  means  of  establishing  the 
most  cordial  relations  between  school 
and  local  enterprise. 

Schools  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
use  the  facilities  of  a  large  city  museum 
are  indeed  fortunate.  Many  of  the 
larger  museums  have  loan  collections 
which  are  sent  out  to  schools.  Any 
school  without  facilities  of  this  type 
should  start  a  small  museum  of  its 
own.  Any  enthusiastic  teacher  can  in- 
duce her  pupils  to  start  collecting  speci- 
mens. Inexpensive  display  trays  made 
in  the  Manual  Arts  Department  or  low 
paste  board  boxes  with  glass  or  cello- 
phane covers  will  serve  most  purposes. 
Pupils  themselves  should  be  encouraged 
to  label  and  arrange  their  own  exhibits 
wherever  possible.  Collections  of  moths, 
butterflies,  leaves,  plants,  weeds,  rocks, 
minerals,  shells  and  the  like  lend  them- 
selves to  this  type  of  activity.  An 
aquarium  makes  an  excellent  room  or 
class  project  and  pupils  are  often  will- 
ing to  contribute  everything  necessary 
to  establish  one.  Glass  sided  cases  are 
preferable  but  not  an  essential  part  of 
such  a  project.  In  a  like  manner  a 
vivarium  may  be  established  with  pupils 
furnishing  the  small  animals  and  plants. 

Under  graphic  materials  could  be  in- 
cluded— maps,  charts,  globes,  diagrams, 
graphs,  posters,  drawings,  cartoons  and 
similar  materials.  It  is  the  writer's  con- 
viction that  a  collection  of  graphic  ma- 
terials should  be  accumulated  by  every 
teacher.      Any    alert    teacher    will    find 


much  usable  material  that  can  be  cut 
from  daily  papers,  Sunday  supplements, 
magazines,  advertising  folders  and  trade 
or  professional  journals.  Such  material 
should  be  mounted  and  filed  away  so 
that  it  may  be  available  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Departmental  teachers  may  find 
it  advantageous  to  have  a  central  file 
for  their  department.  This  material  is 
easy  to  collect  and  is  most  inexpensive. 
With  a  balopticon  and  screen  the  small- 
er materials  may  be  shown  so  that  the 
whole  class  may  see  them  at  the  same 
time. 

Still  pictures  will  include  all  opaque 
pictures,  te.xtbook  prints,  stereoscopic 
views,  lantern  slides  and  certain  of  the 
micro-projection  slides.  Textbooks  on  the 
elementary  and  high  school  level  do  not 
offer  nearly  enough  material  to  furnish 
the  desired  motivation  or  end  results, 
learning.  Like  graphic  materials  opaque 
pictures  may  be  gathered  from  innum- 
erable sources  at  small  expense.  Every 
classroom  should  be  equipped  with 
adequate  bulletin  board  space  to  accom- 
modate large  blocks  of  these  easily  ob- 
tainable materials.  The  modern  trend, 
if  I  interpret  it  correctly,  is  for  less 
blackboard  and  more  bulletin  or  ex- 
hibit board. 

Lantern  slide  materials  introduce  cer- 
tain additional  and  desirable  features, 
difficult  or  impossible  to  accomplish  in 
other  ways.  First,  showing  a  series  of 
slides  to  the  whole  group  at  once  saves 
a  great  deal  of  class  time ;  second,  the 
resulting  class  discussion  can  take  place 
during  or  just  after  the  showing  when 
pupils  will  be  most  eager  to  give  their 
contributions ;  third,  the  resources  of 
slide  rental  agencies  are  usually  much 
greater  than  the  teacher's  for  procuring 
authentic  materials ;  fourth,  lantern 
slides  are  easy  to  procure  on  a  rental 
basis  and  fairly  easy  to  manufacture  at 
home  if  something  special  is  desired. 
The  cost  of  a  good  portable  stereopticon 
is  about  $70,00  and  the  rental  cost  of 
slides  is  quite  low,  A  combination  bal- 
opticon and  stereopticon  enables  one  to 
project  opaque  pictures  of  postcard  size 
as  well  as  lantern  slides,  A  standard 
model  of  this  type  lists  for  about 
$120,00, 

Micro-projection  is  quite  new  and  is 
especially  valuable  in  the  sciences  of 
botany,  biology,  physiology  and  bac- 
teriology where  it  is  desirable  to  show 
still  or  live  microscopic  phenomenon. 
Standard  units  in  this  field  range  from 
$50.00  to  $150.00  depending  upon  the 
power  of  the  unit.  Attachments  may  be 
purchased  for  about  $25.00  which  will 
change  an  ordinary  compound  microscope 
into  a  micro-projeqtor  which  is  very 
adequate    for    classroom    purposes. 

A  decade  of  experience  in  the  use  of 
motion  pictures  has  convinced  the 
writer  that  there  are  certain  distinctive 
contributions  made  by  motion  pictures. 
The  motion  picture  is  the  most  realistic 
of  the  picture  aids.  It  affords  us  an  al- 
most perfect  illusion  of  reality  through 
action,  color  and  sound.  While  motion 
is  not  essential  in  depicting  many  things 
it  becomes  very  essential  in  understand- 
ing such  a  complex  thing  as  the  beating 
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of  a  human  heart.  Motion  pictures  for 
diagrammatic  instruction,  or  wherever  ac- 
tion of  any  kind  is  involved,  are  invalu- 
able. Whether  it  be  the  illustrating  of 
the  digestion  of  food,  the  circulation  of 
blood,  the  action  of  a  gasoline  engine 
or  the  trek  of  our  early  pioneers  across 
the  prairies,  no  teaching  device  has  dem- 
onstrated its  effectiveness  quite  as  well 
as  the  motion  pictures.  They  have  an 
urgency  of  appeal  to  most  pupils  which 
textbooks  do  not  have ;  they  arouse  in- 
terest quickly  and  if  they  are  wisely 
administered  provoke  discussion,  think- 
ing and  learning.  Many  of  us  have  felt, 
and  recent  experiments  have  confirmed 
the  hypothesis,  that  pupils  can  acquire 
certain  types  of  information  more 
quickly,  more  thoroughly  and  retain  it 
longer  through  motion  pictures.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  low  ability  groups 
who  bog  down  easily  under  the  verb- 
alism of  textbooks. 

Before  an  adequate  visual  education 
program  can  be  established  for  the  in- 
dividual school,  certain  practical  aspects 
of  the  problem  must  be  considered.  The 
writer  will  attempt  to  point  out  some 
of  the  problems  and  offer  suggestions  as 
to  how  they  may  be  solved,  or  at  least 
circumvented. 

Who  shall  head  up  the  program  of 
visual  aids  in  the  individual  buildings? 
This  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  building.  In  a  small  school 
the  principal  or  any  interested  teacher 
could  do  everything  necessary.  In  large 
schools  I  find  no  uniform  procedure.  It 
is  usually  a  person  who  has  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  interest  in  visual 
aids,  often  he  is  an  enthusiast.  Heads 
of  Science  Departments,  principals,  vice- 
principals  and  science  teachers  are  most 
often  mentioned.  Such  leaders  should 
be  given  some  time  on  the  schedule  to 
accomplish    these    additional    duties. 

Who  shall  start  the  program?  In- 
spiration for  better  visual  aids  is  very 
frequently  provided  by  a  classroom  teach- 
er or  a  principal  who  has  become 
aware  of  the  advantages  long  before  the 
superintendent.  By  starting  out  with 
the  least  expensive  aids  such  as  field 
trips,  still  pictures,  graphic  or  museum 
materials,  the  attention  of  other  teachers 
and  of  those  in  authority  will  soon  be- 
come  focused   on   your   program. 

How  keep  it  going?  If  the  program 
stalemates  at  the  point  of  buying  equip- 
ment, try  inducing  your  principal  to  con- 
duct some  sort  of  a  benefit  for  your 
visual  aids  program.  Enlist  the  aid  of 
the  Parent-Teacher  group  or  the  Moth- 
ers' Qub  in  your  project.  Offer  to  raise 
half  of  the  amount  necessary  for  your 
first  piece  of  equipment  if  the  Board  of 
Education  will  appropriate  the  other 
half.  Select  the  less  expensive  types  of 
equipment  first  and  defer  the  more  ex- 
pensive types,  such  as  motion  pictures  and 
sound  equipment,  until  later.  Exhibit 
your  equipment  and  methods  by  show- 
ing a  model  class  before  your  Parent- 
Teacher  group.  Invite  your  superinten- 
dent and  members  of  your  school  board 
to  attend.  Keep  showing  your  interest 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  others 
will  see  the  advantages  of  the  program. 


PLATE  I 

Visual  Aids 
January    IS-January   19,    1940 
504       Hot   Air   Heating      16  mm.  Silent 
559      Bituminous   Cod       16  mm.  Silent 
1098    Anthracite  Coal  16  mm.  Silent 

1068    Digestion  16  mm.  Silent 

680      Foods  and  Growth   16  mm.  Silent 

Darkening  of  Classrooms.  Modest  be- 
ginnings will  likewise  prove  advantage- 
ous here  if  the  program  must  progress 
slowly.  Start  out  with  one  room,  a 
vacant  one  if  possible.  Curtains  made 
up  of  blue  denim  designed  to  draw  from 
the  center  and  to  cover  the  entire  block 
of  windows  are  adequate  and  inexpen- 
sive, about  $13.00  for  the  average  class- 
room windows.  By  a  rotating  schedule 
or  the  exchange  of  room  a  surprising 
number  of  pupils  can  participate.  As 
the  need  develops  ask  that  more  rooms 
be   equipped   for  darkening. 

The  Projection  Screen.  Daylight 
screens  are  rather  expensive  and  not  al- 
ways satisfactory.  In  darkened  rooms  an 
ordinary  white  window  shade  may  be 
mounted  on  a  narrow  board  and  sus- 
pended above  the  blackboard  by  eyelets 
and  hooks.  This  makes  a  satisfactory 
screen  for  most  every  classroom  purpose 
and  is  easily  taken  from  room  to  room. 
If  only  one  room  is  to  be  used  for  pro- 
jection it  would  be  wise  to  use  some- 
what better  equipment  and  fixtures. 

Teachers  should  have  a  prominent 
part  in  shaping  of  the  building  program 


of  visual  aids.  Any  scheme  superim- 
posed from  above  should  be  avoided. 
Unless  teachers  themselves  are  con- 
vinced that  the  aids  are  desirable  and 
worth  the  effort,  unless  they  are  allowed 
to  synchronize  the  film  offerings  with 
their  courses  of  study,  little  will  be  ac- 
complished that   is  worthwhile. 

A  partial  study  in  Wisconsin  indicates 
that  the  Science  Departments  make  the 
most  use  of  motion  pictures.  In  plan- 
ning a  visual  aids  storeroom  it  is  well 
to  locate  it  near  the  Science  Department 
or  near  whatever  department  is  likely 
to  use  the  most  equipment.  The  more 
accessible  the  aids,  the  more  they  zvill  be 
used. 

The  operation  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment need  offer  no  serious  drawbacks. 
In  buying  equipment  it  is  easy  to  in- 
sist on  a  demonstration  or  that  the 
visual  aids  chairman  or  director  be 
instructed  in  the  operation  of  every  ma- 
chine. This  person  can,  in  turn,  instruct 
teachers.  In  one  Wisconsin  high  school 
the  director  of  visual  aids  sponsors  a 
student  "Projection  Club."  The  mem- 
bers learn  to  operate  the  machines  dur- 
ing club  time  and  act  as  operators  dur- 
ing vacant  periods.  It  is  wise  to  have 
one  person  responsible  for  the  oiling, 
checking  and  minor  repairing  of  me- 
chanical equipment.  Complete  overhaul- 
ing of  moving  picture  machines  had  best 
be  done  at  the  factory. 

Sound  equipment  for  classroom  in- 
struction is  making  considerable  head- 
way.    Many   of   the   larger   schools   are 
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Reflfxtroscope 
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PLATE  III 

Schedule  Sheet 

Teachers  :  Write  below  your  Name  and  the  Film  or  Slides  you  wish  to  use  on  the 
Above  Machine.    List  room  if  not  your  own. 


Week  of 

January  IS  to 

January  19 

Period  I 

Period  II 

Period  III 

Period  IV 

Period  V 

Period  VI 

Monday 

Gores 

559 

1098 

Ford 
504 

Gores 

559 

1098 

Sullivan 

1068 

680 

Sullivan 

1068 

680 

Tuesday 

Nelson 
1068 
680 

Ford 
504 

Nelson 

1068 

680 

Ford 

504 

Wednesday 

Nuss 
504 

Gores 

559 

1098 

Nuss 
504 

Nuss 
504 
Room  135 

Thursday 

Cooper 

1043 

9«7 

Cooper 
1043 
987 
Room  231 

Kerr 

1043 

987 

Friday 

Kerr 

1043 

987 

March,  1940 
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already  using  it  extensively  and  scores 
of  others  plan  to  install  it.  This  is  con- 
siderably more  expensive  than  the  silent 
equipment  and  much  more  heavy  and 
cumbersome  to  move.  A  good  silent 
projector  for  classroom  purposes  lists 
around  $120.00  while  a  comparable  port- 
able sound  projector  will  list  at  about 
$300.00.  Sound  films  coss  more  to  pur- 
chase  and   carry   a   higher   rental. 

It  is  often  said  that  sound  film  makes 
it  possible  to  bring  the  master  teacher 
into  every  classroom.  While  this  may 
be  true,  seeing  and  hearing  are  only 
part  of  the  learning  process.  Learning 
is  the  result  of  thinking,  feeling  and 
doing.  The  disadvantage  of  much  sound 
film  produced  in  the  past  is  that  while 
the  subject  might  be  appropriate,  the 
accompanying  talk  has  not  been  suited 
to  the  understanding  of  the  listener,  be- 
ing too  elementary  or  too  difficult.  Only 
careful  adjustment  to  the  grade  level  of 
pupils  by  film  makers  or  by  the  teacher 
can  correct  this  error.  Recently  film 
makers  have  attacked  this  problem  with 
considerable  success.  Sound  film  ex- 
cels where  sound  is  an  essential  factor  to 
the  understanding  of  a  particular  film 
subject,  i.  e.,  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

A  recent  trend  among  film  makers 
is  to  make  many  of  the  new  subjects  for 
sound  only.  This  trend,  if  continued, 
will  influence  many  schools  to  purchase 
some  sound  equipment  since  sound  films 
cannot  be  run  on  the  silent-film  pro- 
jectors. It  is,  however,  possible  to 
change  over  a  silent-film  projector  so 
it  can  run  sound  film.  Such  alteration 
includes  the  addition  of  sound  sprockets, 
the  replacement  of  .the  aperture  plate, 
shuttle,  shuttle  cam  and  the  film  gate 
mechanism.  While  these  alterations  look 
formidable  they  have  been  expertly  done 
at  the  factory  at  the  cost  of  only  $25.00. 
This  enables  one  to  use  both  silent  and 
sound  films  successfully  on  the  same 
machine  if  one  is  willing  to  forego  the 
sound  effects.  This  is  not  proposed  as 
a  general  policy  but  rather  as  a  stop- 
gap arrangement  to  take  advantage  of 
late  releases  of  sound  film. 

Large  city  schools  may  find  it  profit- 
able to  own  their  own  libraries.  Small 
systems  and  individual  schools  find  it 
advantageous  to  use  such  free  films  as 
measure  up  to  their  standards  and  rent 
the  balance.  Many  states  subsidize  an 
educational  film  service.  Where  this  is 
procurable  it  will  usually  be  found  to 
be  the  best  and  most  economical  rental 
agency.  Such  service  is  frequently  sup- 
plemented by  films  from  commercial 
sources. 

Small  schools  may  find  it  prohtable 
to  investigate  cooperative  visual  aids  bu- 
reaus, especially  if  they  operate  in  near- 
by territory.  The  cooperative  system 
operating  in  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri, 
is  said  to  be  efficient  and  successful.  The 
Audio- Visual  Council  is  another  such  co- 
operative which  is  operated  by  school 
people  on  a  non-profit  basis  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois. 

One  of  the  big  problems,  as  I  see  it. 
is  to  get  teachers  to  make  full  and  in- 
telligent use  of  visual  aids  after  the 
system   has    been    set    up. 


In  our  own  city  we  have  attempted  to 
solve  this  problem  by : 

1.  Acquainting  teachers  with  the  best 
visual  offerings  obtainable,  twice  a 
year. 

2.  By  allowing  teachers  to  have  a 
major  part  in  the  choice  of  films. 

3.  By  having  a  record  kept  of  every 
new  film  shown  which  lists  such  things 
ds  title,  source,  cost,  time  required  for 
showing,  and  most  important  of  all  an 
"Evaluation"  by  each  teacher.  This  is 
an  invaluable  aid  in  making  up  the  lists 
of  films  for   the  next  year. 

4.  By  carefully  synchronizing  each  film 
to  the  course  of  study.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  dilificult  part  but  one  which 
brings    maximum    returns. 

5.  By  ordering  films,  etc.,  far  enough 
in  advance  to  assure  having  the  film 
on  a  particular  day  or  in  a  particular 
week,  makes  it  easy  to  arrange  showings. 

6.  By  setting  up  a  Visual  Aids  Bul- 
letin Board  3'  x  6',  in  the  General 
Office  where  all  teachers  will  see  it  from 
two   to   four    times  each  day. 


7.  By  listing  the  visual  aid  offerings 
for  at  least  one  week  in  advance.  Plate 
I  shows  a  typical  week's  offerings  of 
film.  The  serial  numbers  at  the  left  are 
assigned  by  the  rental  bureau. 

8.  By  listing  each  piece  of  available 
mechanical  equipment  on  separate  labels 
across  the  top  of  the  bulletin  board.  Un- 
der each  of  these  is  placed  mimeograph 
schedule  sheets  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
teachers  as  desired.  Plate  II  necessarily 
shows  only  a  portion  of  the  equipment 
and  schedule  sheets. 

9.  Plate  III  shows  the  same  schedule 
sheet  enlarged  to  show  detail.  This  il- 
lustrates how  teachers  have  completed 
their  list  of   requirements  for  the  week. 

10.  In  this  way  the  teacher  can  re- 
serve the  time  for  her  showing  of 
visual  aids,  reserve  the  particular  equip- 
ment she  wants,  the  room,  and  plan  her 
week's  work  accordingly. 

This  scheme  in  a  fifty  teacher  school 
has  proven  very  advantageous.  It  has 
made  the  use  of  visual  aids  so  easy  and 
so  convenient  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  not  taking  advantage  of  them. 


Problems  in  the  Production  of 
Educational   Motion    Pictures 


W.    H.    MADDOCK 

Teaching  Films  Division, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  New  York 


I  FEEL  that  Dr.  Hansen  is  entitled  to 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  plan  to  bring 
together  at  this  conference  the  producers 
of  instructional  films  and  you,  who  repre- 
sent the  users  of  such  films  when  pro- 
duced. 

.Some  12  years  ago  there  was  an  active 
call  from  the  then  leaders  of  thought  in 
Visual  Education,  for  films  which  should 
aid  in  the  teaching  of  many  of  the  sub- 
jects which  form  a  regular  part  of  the 
work  as  laid  out  by  the  courses  of  study 
in  schools  throughout  the  country.  Be- 
fore our  Company  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  producing  such  instructional  films 
Mr.  Eastman  called  for  an  experiment  to 
determine  definitely  whether  or  not  the 
motion  picture  film  was  adaptable  to 
school  work,  and  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Finegan  was  called  to  plan  such  an  ex- 
periment. No  doubt  most  of  you  are 
familiar  with  what  has  since  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Wood-Freeman  experiment, 
and  the  results  it  showed. 

When  Edison  invented  the  kinetoscopc, 
his  first  thought  was  that  its  principal 
value  was  the  contribution  which  it  could 
make  to  education.  With  his  characteris- 
tic vision,  he  realized  at  once  the  extent 
to  which  the  motion  picture  would  modify 
the  factors  of  both  time  and  space.  As 
late  as  1928,  when  our  division  of  the 
Kodak  Company  was  organized.  Mr. 
Edison — while  in  Rochester  as  a  guest  of 
Mr.  Eastman  —  showed  more  interest  in 
the  plans  of  the  Kodak  Company  for  the 
making  of  teaching  films  than  in  any- 
thing else  with  which  Mr.  Eastman  was 
connected. 

The  late  Arthur  Brisbane  visited  Ro- 
chester some  years  ago  to  address  a  ban- 


quet at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Dur- 
ing the  day  he  spent  an  hour  with  us  at 
our  oflSce  and  expressed  the  desire  to  see 
one  of  our  teaching  films,  and  we  screen- 
ed for  him  our  film  on  Simple  Machines. 

In  his  address  that  evening,  in  paying 
tribute  to  George  Eastman,  he  said — "All 
else  that  he  (Mr.  Eastman)  has  done, 
may,  in  the  future  be  accounted  less  im- 
portant than  his  work  for  education  by 
motion  pictures."  Please  bear  in  mind 
that  the  thought  at  that  time  was  along 
the  line  of  instructional  films — and  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  the  leaders  of  that 
day  would  approve  of  some  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  motion  picture  has  since  been 
adapted.  The  almost  universal  thought 
at  that  time  was  to  take  the  motion 
picture  out  of  the  entertainment  and 
amusement  field  in  which  it  had,  up  to 
that  time,  been  practically  exclusively 
used,  and  adapt  it  to  the  teaching  of  the 
children.  Our  interest  and  efforts  from 
the  first,  have,  as  you  know,  been  con- 
cerned with  the  production  of  motion 
pictures  for  instructional  use  in  the  class- 
rooms of  schools  and  colleges — and  we 
have  done  nothing  in  other  fields. 

I  wonder  if  you,  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  Visual  Instruction, 
realize  the  wide  gap  which  exists  between 
the  plan  of  instructional  and  entertain- 
ment films.  The  traditional  pattern  of 
the  entertainment  film  is  based  on  the 
time-honored  dramatic  formula  of  intro- 
duction— climax — and  conclusion — usually 
a  conclusion  which  dismisses  the  subject 
with  an  air  of  finality.  The  film  story 
is  built  on  the  general  plan  of  boy  meets 
girl — boy  marries  girl — and  they  live 
happy  ever  after.     I  mean  by  this,  that 
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the  film  tells  the  whole  story.  Incidents 
of  the  film  story  are  all  centered  around 
the  characters  of  the  story,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  there  is  little  call  for 
much  thought  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
This  is  all  done  for  the  on-looker. 

A  friend  commenting  recently  on  one 
of  the  films  which  has  received  wide 
publicity  of  late,  as  teaching  the  life  of 
the  people  in  certain  areas,  remarked  to 
me  that  any  pupil  seeing  the  film  might 
easily  conclude  that  every  incident  shown, 
was  important  only  as  it  influenced  the 
lives  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  rather  than 
that  such  incidents  depicted  typical  ex- 
periences in  the  lives  of  real  people  in 
such  situations. 

It  is  imperative,  in  appraising  the  value 
of  the  teaching  film,  that  we  bear  in  mind 
that  its  construction  pattern  is  in  com- 
plete contrast  to  entertainment  standards. 
The  teaching  film  does  not  undertake  to 
tell  the  whole  story,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  deliberately  avoid  the  complete  con- 
tinuity that  is  characteristic  of  theatrical 
films.  The  idea  is  to  present  a  problem 
in  such  a  fashion  that  the  student  will  be 
stimulated  to  inquire,  investigate,  and 
eventually  form  conclusions  on  his  own 
initiative.  The  teaching  film  is  produced 
in  collaboration  with  competent  instruc- 
tors —  is  correlated  with  the  subject 
matter  taught  in  the  classroom  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  used  as  a  regular  and  inte- 
gral part  of  classroom  procedure.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  pupils  will  receive  some 
preliminary  instruction  before  viewing  the 
film  and  that  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
will  follow.  It  is  desirable  for  this 
reason,  therefore,  to  avoid  an  air  of 
finality   in   concluding   a    film. 

As  the  whole  subject  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion is  a  comparatively  new  one  to  all  of 
us,  it  is  not  un-natural  that  many  of  its 
problems  are  not  as  yet  fully  understood. 
This  was  illustrated  by  a  conversation 
between  one  of  our  representatives  and 
two  students  enrolled  for  a  course  in 
Visual  Education,  which  was  given  two 
years  ago  at  a  summer  session  of  a  lead- 
ing university,  located  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  man  giving  the 
course  was  a  very  keen  director  of  Visual 
Education — whose  name  I  shall  not  men- 
tion, as  he  was  in  no  ways  to  blame — 
but  I  may  say  that  he  is  in  charge  of 
Visual  Instruction  in  a  city  in  which  is 
located  a  company  whose  name  begins  and 
ends  with  K  and  which  company  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  photographic  goods  in  the 
world.  After  one  of  the  class  periods,  our 
representative  tarried  to  chat  with  some  of 
the  students.  One  very  intelligent  young 
lady  in  the  course  of  conversation  said  that 
she  could  not  see  why  producers  of  in- 
structional motion  pictures  had  to  charge 
$24.00  for  a  400-foot  film,  as  she  was 
"sure"  that  it  could  not  possibly  cost 
more  than  $40.00  to  produce  such  a  film. 
A  second  student,  much  wiser  than  the 
first  and  not  unwilling  to  admit  it,  inter- 
rupted the  conversation  and  remarked 
that  she  was  "sure"  the  first  young  lady 
student  was  mistaken,  as  she  knew  that 
some  of  the  instructional  films  could  not 
have  been  produced  for  less  than  $200.00. 
When  you  know  that  we  often  pay  for 


the  scenario  alone  more  than  this  last 
figure,  you  will  realize  the  need  for  some 
such  a  get-together  as  this  meeting  today. 
This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  production — the  coordination 
of  pedagogical  authority,  and  motion  pic- 
ture production  technique.  It  is  a  fact 
that  present  generation  authorities  in  edu- 
cational matters  were  trained  without 
benefit  of  the  motion  picture.  Knowledge 
was  acquired  —  all  ideas  and  concepts 
were  transmitted  through  otlier  mediums 
—  the  textbook,  the  still  picture,  maps, 
diagrams,  the  black-board,  etc.  —  all 
mediums  that  were  essentially  static  in 
character.  In  complete  contrast,  the  es- 
sentially dynamic  character  of  the  motion 
picture  is  the  factor  which  constitutes  its 
major  contribution  to  learning.  For  the 
individual  who  has  been  trained  to  think 
and  express  ideas  in  the  static  and  ab- 
stract form  of  print,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  sometiiTies  impossible  for  hinT 
to  consider  a  particular  subject  in  terms 
of  visual  images  in  motion.  Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  first  draft  of  every 
scenario  we  have  ever  produced  has  been 
submitted  in  the  form  of  a  "paper" — a 
wordy  tract — authoritative,  of  course,  but 
absolutely  devoid  of  any  dynamic  qualities 
whatsoever.  A  recent  example  prepared 
on  the  basis  of  a  single  reel,  1000  feet  in 
length,  included  600  feet  of  title.  If 
there  is  one  point  more  than  another  in 
connection  with  production  of  instruc- 
tional films,  which  I  consider  to  be  our 
mutual  problein,  it  is  the  desirability  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  moving  image. 
There  is  no  point  in  using  motion  picture 
film  for  a  job  that  a  lantern  slide  will  do 
equally  well,  or  in  competing  with  the 
textbook  where  that  medium  is  entirely 
adequate.  Our  objective  is  to  limit  the 
selection  of  both  the  theme,  and  the  scenes 
and  sequences  illustrating  it,  to  subjects 
which  can  be  shown  either  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  or  by  no  other  means 
than  through  the  medium  of  the  motion 
picture. 

.'\  friend  of  mine  some  time  ago  called 
to  see  me  in  behalf  of  a  college  professor, 
who,  through  no  lack  of  ability,  was  out 
of  a  job.  I  told  my  friend  frankly  that 
we  had  no  vacancy,  but  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  talk  with  his  friend.  The  profes- 
sor called  later,  and  I  asked  if  he  had 
ever  thought  of  trying  his  hand  at  writing 
a  scenario  for  an  instructional  film.  His 
chosen  field  was  that  of  Biology.  He 
quickly  answered  that  he  had  thought  of 
such  work,  and  had  some  things  in  mind, 
which  he  was  sure  would  be  well  worth 
while.  I  gave  him  some  type  scenarios, 
to  help  him  to  understand  the  form  in 
which  such  material  should  be  submitted. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  came  to  my  office 
with  a  scenario  on  marine  life — the  first 
scene  of  which  called  for  a  photograph 
taken  "on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,"  show- 
ing various  forms  of  marine  life  swim- 
ming obligingly  before  the  camera,  and 
most  of  the  balance  of  his  work  proved 
to  be  quite  impossible.  He  saw  the  point 
and  gave  up  with  the  remark  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  technique  of  which  he 
knew  nothing. 

You,  I  am  sure,  realize  what  such 
people  fail  to  realize — that  the  producer 


of  an  instructional  film  does  not  have 
access  to  the  box-office  receipts  of  the 
successful  theatrical  movie  with  which  to 
meet  the  costs  of  production  on  a  Holly- 
wood scale,  but  must  rather  depend  on 
sales  of  the  film  at  $24.00  per  reel  for 
even  the  return  of  the  cost  of  production, 
not  to  mention  any  profit  on  the  invest- 
ment. Though  many  of  our  custoiners 
may  not  have  any  conception  of  what  is 
possible  or  practical  in  the  making  of  a 
film,  they  nevertheless  are  often  hyper- 
critical of  the  finished  film,  and  in  many 
cases,  very  unjustly  so. 

We  have  had  many  such  instances :  One 
such  case  which  comes  to  my  mind,  had 
to  do  with  our  four-reel  picture  George 
Washington,  which  we  produced  at  the 
request  of  the  George  Washington  Bi- 
centennial committee  appointed  by  Con- 
gress. In  Reel  1,  showing  the  boyhood 
of  Washington,  he  is  shown  packing  his 
trunk — preparatory  to  running  away  from 
home  to  go  to  sea.  His  mother  discovers 
him  and  persuades  him  to  give  up  the 
idea — and  gives  him  a  pocket  knife  on 
which  is  inscribed,  "Always  obey  your 
superiors."  Shortly  after  the  films  were 
released,  we  received  a  very  sharp  letter 
from  the  Director  of  Visual  Education  in 
the  schools  of  a  prominent  city — in  which 
he  said  that  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  scene  I  have  just  described,  and 
said  that  anyone  could  tell  at  a  glance 
that  the  knife  was  a  modern  make  and 
not  such  a  knife  as  was  used  in  Washing- 
ton's time.  We  were  glad  to  inform  the 
gentleman  that  the  knife  used  in  the 
picture  was  not  only  such  a  knife  as  was 
used  in  Washington's  time,  but  it  was 
the  knife  ozvned  by  Washington  and 
loaned  to  us  by  the  George  Washington 
Museum  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  for  our  use 
in  making  the  picture. 

The  same  gentleman  wrote  also  that 
every  history  teacher  in  his  city  knew 
that  it  was  Silas  Deane,  then  minister  to 
France,  who  carried  back  to  America  the 
treaty  which  liad  been  negotiated  with 
France  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is  true 
that  Silas  Deane  was  then  minister  to 
France  —  but  it  is  true  also  that  his 
brother,  Simeon  Deane,  held  a  subordin- 
ate position  in  the  embassy  in  Paris. 
Simeon  was  returning  to  America  and 
the  treaty  was  sent  with  him.  To  estab- 
lish the  accuracy  of  this  scene  and  check 
the  entire  picture  for  accuracy,  we  called 
to  Rochester  Dr.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  who  has  been 
selected  by  Congress  to  write  a  20- 
volume,  "Life  of  George  Washington." 
The  scenario  had  called  for  use  of 
"Simeon"  Deane — then,  a  protninent 
authority  said  "Silas"  Dean — and  we 
made  over  the  title.  When  Dr.  Fitz- 
patrick saw  the  title  on  the  screen,  he 
call  out  e-xcitedly,  "No,  no,  it  was  Simeon 
Dean  who  brought  back  the  treaty.  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  prove  it.  He  replied 
that  he  would  be  back  in  Washington 
the  following  morning,  and  would  wire 
me  the  exact  page,  or  pages,  in  the  Journ- 
al of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
definitely  stated  that  it  was  Simeon  not 
Silas,  who  brought  back  the  treaty.  His 
telegram  was  received  next  morning  and 
the  question  answered. 
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Another  illustration  along  the  same 
line  was  encountered  in  the  production 
of  our  Science  film,  The  Historical  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Chemistry.  We 
use  a  title,  "In  1774  Joseph  Priestley,  an 
English  Chemist,  discovered  Oxygen,  by 
heating  mercuric  oxide  floated  on  mer- 
cury." The  scenario,  prepared  by  a 
nationally  known  teacher  of  chemistry, 
called  for  a  scene  of  mercury  in  a  bell 
jar,  with  a  vessel  containing  mercuric 
oxide  floating  on  the  mercury.  It  did 
not  exactly  make  sense,  so  our  Produc- 
tion Manager  went  to  tlie  University  of 
Rochester  library,  where  he  found  a  copy 
of  Priestley's  own  book — so  precious  that 
it  is  kept  in  the  vault  when  not  in  use — in 
which  he  found  that  the  mercuric  oxide 
(a  red  powder)  was  floated  on  the  mer- 
cury— but  not  in  any  receptacle  or  boat. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  concerning 
the  difiiculties  of  production  and  now  a 
word  about  the  editorial  problems.  There 
has  been  much  loose  talk  to  the  effect 
that  only  teachers  can  plan  and  make 
instructional  films,  and  that  commercial 
producers,  such  as  our  own  company,  can 
never  hope  to  do  so — as  the  scenarios  and 
films  are  not  submitted  to  teachers  be- 
fore production.  If  such  statements  had 
the  slightest  element  of  truth  in  them, 
they  might  be  accepted — but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  have  never  made  a 
film,  the  scenario  for  which  has  not  been 
repeatedly  submitted  to  competent  class- 
room teachers  for  their  advice  and 
criticism  before  the  actual  production  of 
the  film  was  undertaken.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  submit  material  to  all  of  the 
teachers  in  the  country,  and  some  of  the 
people  who  have  not  been  consulted 
obviously  conclude  that  none  of  the 
teachers  have  been  consulted — which  may 
account  for  some  of  these  false  state- 
ments. 

The  best  instructional  films  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  the  co-operation  between 
you  who  know  the  subject  and  know 
what  you  want,  and  the  skilled  producer 
who  knows  how  to  put  into  the  picture 
the  material  which  \ou  want  shown  on 
the  screen.  We  frequently  discover  a 
difference  in  the  opinion  of  those  we  con- 
sult, and,  as  a  result,  we  must  call  in  still 
other  experts — and,  in  some  cases,  we 
must  make  compromises  before  the  film 
meets  with  the  approval  of  both  sides  in 
the  controversy — showing  that  the  opin- 
ion of  one  person,  or  even  several  persons, 
is  not  enough.  Last  year  at  the  Cleve- 
land meeting  we  had  an  illustration  of 
such  a  situation,  when  a  film  was  pre- 
sented to  this  Department  for  its  stamp 
of  approval  and  virtual  sponsorship.  The 
film  was  shown,  a  free  and  frank  dis- 
cussion followed,  and  the  judgment  of 
those  present  was  that  approval  was  un- 
wise. Since  then,  the  company  producing 
the  film  became  convinced  that  it  was 
unsuitable,  and  junked  the  entire  pro- 
duction. 

We  continually  receive  letters  asking 
why  we  do  not  produce  films  on  this  or 
that  subject — and  let  me  assure  you  we 
welcome  all  such  suggestions — but  many 
of  the  writers  fail  to  realize  what  is 
possible  in  many  instances — the  sugges- 
tions  ranging   all    the   way   from   photo- 


graphing Admiral  Byrd's  expedition  to 
the  South  Pole,  to  financing  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  heart  of  Africa.  It  is  some- 
times possible  to  secure  such  material 
through  co-operating  with  some  explorer 
or  traveller,  who  plans  to  visit  such 
places — as  was  the  case  in  the  production 
of  our  films  on  Poland.  Russia.  Siberia, 
Japan,  Manchuktto,  Turkey,  Germany  — 
all  of  which  were  photographed  especially 
for  us,  on  the  basis  of  film  scripts  which 
we  had  provided  in  advance,  by  Mr. 
Julien  Bryan  while  he  was  visiting  those 
countries  in  search  of  material  for  his 
own  lectures.  But  had  we  been  forced 
to  finance  expeditions  into  those  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  work  for  us, 
the  costs  would  have  been  prohibitive,  as 
we  could  not  expect  to  secure  the  return 
of  our  investment. 

Another  problem,  vital  alike  to  pro- 
ducers and  to  the  success  of  the  Visual 
Education  movement,  is  the  problem  of 
promoting  a  better  understanding  on  the 
part  of  school  administrators,  of  when, 
where,  and  how  a  film  is  to  be  used  to 
secure  the  best  results.  Many  people, 
high  in  the  ranks  of  school  executives, 
still  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between 
giving  a  picture  show,  and  using  a  film 
as  an  aid  to  instruction.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  recently  interested  in  finding 
some  school  architect  who  really  under- 
stood the  true  function  of  the  motion 
picture  and  other  projected  pictures  in 
the  classroom,  and  if  possible  to  induce 
him  to  contribute  an  article  for  The 
Education.m.  Screen,  or  suggest  his 
name  to  Dr.  Hansen  for  a  place  on  this 
program.  .\  consultant  in  the  United 
States  Government  was  suggested  as  the 
person  my  friend  was  seeking — and  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  government  con- 
sultant, outlining  what  he  hoped   for. 

A  reply  to  his  letter  came  back  prompt- 
ly, saying  that  the  writer  would  be  glad 
to  help  out,  but  felt  she  should  be  frank 
in  stating  her  views  beforehand.  She 
went  on  to  say  that  she  did  not  agree 
that  individual  classrooms  should  be  used 
for  visual  instructional  purposes,  but 
rather  that  one  day  a  week  should  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose,  in  the  school 
auditoriums.  She  wrote  that  it  was  too 
costly  to  equip  the  individual  classrooms 
with  dark  shades  and  the  other  facilities 
necessary  to  project  pictures. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
reply  of  my  friend.  He  wrote :  "What  you 
advocate  is  contrary  to  what  I  have  ad- 
vocated ever  since  I  became  interested 
in  Visual  Education.  If  you  would  omit 
from  your  recommendation  all  use  of  the 
auditorium  for  projected  pictures  as 
classroom  aids.  I  would  agree  with  you, 
except  possibly  for  the  disproportionate 
cost  of  the  average  new  school  auditor- 
ium as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
school  plant.  Of  course,  if  the  auditorium 
could  be  used  as  much  as  your  plans; 
would  call  for,  this  cost  might  be  justi- 
fied, provided  such  use  would  be  profit- 
able, but  I  can't  help  taking  issue  with 
you  or  your  recommendation  that  all 
Visual  Instruction  be  done  in  the  auditor- 
ium. I  believe  that  projected  pictures — 
both  motion  and  still — should  be  con- 
sidered as  much  an  integral  part  of  the 


classroom  teaching  materials  as  maps, 
blackboards,  textbooks  and  all  other 
commonly  used  aids  to  learning,  and 
available  for  use  in  the  regular  daily 
classroom  work.  Possibly  I  am  wrong 
and  you  are  right,  but  if  so,  then  the 
leaders  who  have  guided  and  directed  the 
Visual  Instruction  movement  for  these 
past  10  to  20  years  are  on  the  wrong 
track." 

I  have  no  word  of  criticism  for  any 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  motion  picture 
have  been  adapted  —  the  Motion  Picture 
Appreciation  courses  —  the  Hollywood 
films  made  available  for  showing  in 
schools — the  feature  films  made  for  enter- 
tainment purposes  and  re-edited  by  the 
Progressive  Education  Association — but 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  leaders 
of  Visual  Education  in  the  schools  should 
decide  definitely  whether  they  plan  to  use 
the  motion  picture  as  an  aid  to  instruc- 
tion in  subjects  which  must  be  covered 
in  established  courses  of  study,  or  to 
discontinue  such  use  of  films  for  such 
other  film  activity  as  they  may  deem  more 
important. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  only  200  days 
in  the  school  year — not  deducting  holi- 
days— and  the  problem  is  to  find  time 
for  the  many  things  which  we  should 
like  to  do  if  we  only  had  more  time — 
which  reminds  me  of  a  state  meeting  of 
Superintendents  in  Massachusetts  which 
I  attended  some  years  ago.  The  first 
session  was  a  round-table  discussion  after 
the  evening  meal.  Everyone  felt  perfect- 
ly free  to  bring  up  any  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. One  prominent  Superintendent 
arose  and  announced  that  he  had  a  prob- 
lem to  which  he  had  given  serious 
thought,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know  if 
the  experience  of  other  Superintendents 
agreed  with  his.  If  this  proved  true,  he 
had  a  formal  recommendation  to  make 
which  he  hoped  might  be  approved  by 
the  meeting.  He  said  he  had  been 
troubled  greatly  by  the  constantly  in- 
creasing so-called  "drives"  for  the  teach- 
ing of  different  subjects  which  were  forc- 
ing their  way  into  the  schools — each 
subject  having  more  or  less  merit,  but 
the  aggregate  amount  of  time  consumed 
resulting  in  a  serious  problem.  He 
mentioned  "Better  English  Week"  — 
"Toothbrush  Drill  Week"— "Be  Kind  to 
Animals  Week" — "Fire  Prevention  Week" 
— "Safety  Week" — "Automobile  Driving 
Week" — and  literally  dozens  of  other 
"weeks."  He  then  advocated  the  setting 
aside  of  one  week  of  each  school  year, 
which  should  be  used  for  only  one  pur- 
pose—the teaching  of  the  subjects  called 
for  in  the  course  of  study.  His  sug- 
gestion met  with  unanimous  approval. 
Possibly  some  such  suggestion  that  we 
should  set  aside  one  week  in  the  year 
for  instructional  films  might  meet  with 
your  approval. 

We  have  been  asked  very  often  when 
may  we  expect  to  be  able  to  buy  instruc- 
tional films  in  color,  and  I  wish  I  were 
able  to  answer  the  question.  We  have 
just  completed  a  half  reel,  of  a  little 
over  200  feet,  of  a  color  film  on  Hoiv 
Birds  Feed  Their  Young.  The  photog- 
raphy was  done  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Allen  of 
Cornell   University  and   we  selected  this 
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subject  because  it  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
well-adapted  to  color.  Further  than  to 
say  that  it  is  very  nearly  perfect,  I  am 
not  going  to  comment  on  the  film,  but 
leave  it  for  your  judgment  when  we 
show  it  in  a  few  moments. 

Frankly,  there  are  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  general  use  of  Koda- 
chrome  film  for  school  films.  In  the  first 
place,  Kodachrome  film  is  available  ©nly 
on  16mm — hence  any  motion  picture  on 
Kodachrome  would  of  necessity  have  to 
be  photographed  on  16mm,  whereas 
most  of  the  better  instructional  films  are, 
as  you  know,  photographed  on  35mm  and 
reduced  later,  in  printing,  to  16mm. 

Second,  it  is  not  practical  to  make  a 
duplicate  negative  of  Kodachrome  film, 
which  is  a  positive,  as  this  would  in- 
volve two  steps  between  the  original 
and  the  duplicate  print,  which  would 
result  in  too  great  a  loss  in  color.  Du- 
plicates are  made  directly  from  the 
original  and  as  a  result,  there  is  the 
constant  hazard  that  the  original  may 
be  accidentally  damaged  in  the  print- 
ing process — in  which  case,  the  entire 
picture  would  be  a  total  loss,  as  we 
would  then  have  no  original  from 
which  to  print  any  additional  dupli- 
cates, 


Third — and  not  the  least  among  the 
obstacles — is  the  added  cost  as  com- 
pared with  black  and  white  film,  and  I 
am  much  interested  in  getting  your  re- 
action to  the  question  as  to  whether  you 
feel  that  you  would  be  willing  to  pay 
what  it  costs  to  produce  films  in  color. 
It  now  costs  10  cents  a  foot  to  get 
duplicates  of  Kodachrome  films — which 
means  $40.00  for  a  400-foot  reel  of 
Kodachrome  film.  This,  bear  in  mind, 
is  merely  the  cost  of  printing  each 
copy  made  from  the  original,  and  does 
not  include  a  penny  to  apply  toward 
the  cost  of  the  original  photography — 
editing,  sales  cost,  etc.  The  film  I  am 
about  to  show  is  213  feet  in  length,  we 
call  it  a  half  reel,  and  have  priced  it  at 
$40.00. 

I  realize  that,  thus  far,  this  confer- 
ence between  producer  and  users  of 
instructional  films  has  of  necessity  been 
a  one-sided  conversation,  as  I  have 
given  you  my  own  view  of  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  we,  as  producers, 
are  confronted — but,  if  you  have  in 
mind  some  problems  which  I  have  not 
touched  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  them 
as  fully  as  time  will  permit. 

(Showing  of  Kodachrome  film,  "How 
Birds  Feed  Their  Young") 


Standards  in  Teacher  Training 
in  the  Use  of  Visual  Aids 


IN  discussing  standards  for  teacher 
training  in  the  use  of  visual  aids,  I 
propose  to  select  and  assemble  those 
recommendations  on  which  experts  in  the 
field  of  visual  instruction  seem  fairly 
well  agreed  and  to  summarize  arguments 
which   support  each   suggested   standard. 

Any  discussion  of  teacher  training 
should  have  as  its  foundation  the  knowl- 
edge, skills  and  attitudes  which  an  in- 
dividual should  possess  in  order  to  be  a 
successful  teacher.  Once  we  have  de- 
termined these,  we  can  proceed  with 
some  degree  of  assurance  to  the  building 
up  of  a  teacher  training  program  to  de- 
velop those  qualifications.  As  a  mimeo- 
graphed bulletin  from  the  University  of 
Ohio  puts  it,  "What  should  a  teacher 
know  about  and  be  able  to  do  with  visual 
aids?"  After  determining  these  requisite 
qualifications,  we  shall  suggest  standards 
for  the  institutional  training  of  teachers 
and  still  another  set  of  standards  for  the 
in-service  training  of  teachers.  These 
standards  are  not  presented  in  order  of 
importance,  nor  as  ultimate  standards  or 
final  goals.  Rather,  they  are  presented 
as  what  we  consider  to  be  the  minimum 
requirements  if  we  are  to  have  teachers 
who  can  conduct  a  vital  and  really  func- 
tional visual  education  program.  With 
this  much  by  way  of  introduction  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  desirable  standards  of 
teacher  competance  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids. 

First,  every  teacher  should  have  the 
necessary  knozvledge  and  skill  to  handle 
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efficiently  all  the  routine  mechanical 
operations  involved  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids  in  the  classroom.  Specifically, 
teachers  should  be  able  to  operate  opaque 
projectors,  lantern  slide  projectors,  film 
strip  projectors,  silent  motion  picture 
projectors,  and  in  most  cases  the  sound 
motion  picture  projector.  Teachers 
should  be  able  to  make  minor  repairs 
and  adjustments  such  as  to  focus  the 
picture  properly,  to  adjust  the  size  of  the 
screen  picture,  to  replace  the  lamp,  to 
clean  the  lenses  and  to  keep  the  projectors 
properly  oiled.  They  should  know  how 
to  pnjceed  in  case  a  film  breaks,  or  the 
loop  is  lost,  how  to  prepare  a  classroom 
for  the  use  of  projection  equipment. 
They  should  know  how  to  prepare  non- 
photographic  lantern  slides  using  glass, 
cellophane,  or  other  materials.  They 
should  know  how  to  make  maps,  charts, 
graphs,  diagrams  and  sketches  on  the 
blackboard,  for  bulletin  board  display, 
for  projection,  or  for  classroom  use  by 
pupils.  They  should  know  how  to  collect, 
mount  and  file  flat  pictures  and  similar 
material.  They  should  know  how  to  con- 
struct or  improvise  various  types  of 
bulletin  boards,  screens,  window  darken- 
ing devices,  etc.  They  should  be  able  to 
set  up  efiFective  exhibits.  Teachers  who 
have  not  mastered  these  mechanical 
operations  not  only  do  not  make  plans 
to  use  visual  aids  but  are  apt  very 
definitely  to  plan  not  to  use  them  because 
of  a  feeling  of  awkwardness,  uncertainty, 
and  sometimes  downright  fear  of  mechan- 


ical contrivances.  And  those  courageous 
souls  who  proceed  without  such  knowl- 
edge and  skills  often  encounter  reverses. 
Of  course  in  some  schools  older  boys  are 
trained  to  take  care  of  projection  but  thii 
is  at  best  a  make-shift  arrangement  and 
can  never  equal  in  effectiveness  the  re- 
sults obtained  when  the  teachers  can  do 
these  things  for  themselves. 

Second,  teachers  should  be  skilled  in 
the  selection  of  educationally  worthwhile 
insual  materials.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
output  of  all  sorts  of  visual  materials. 
Newspapers  and  magazines,  pamphlets  and 
advertising  materials,  often  contain  pic- 
tures of  high  teaching  value.  There  is  a 
rapidly  accumulating  supply  of  lantern 
slides,  film  strips,  and  motion  pictures 
available  on  most  of  the  commonly  taught 
units  of  subject  matter.  On  a  teaching 
value  scale  these  materials  range  from 
some  that  are  worse  than  useless  to  some 
that  are  really  excellent.  Teachers  should 
not  only  know  standards  by  which  to  eval- 
uate visual  materials  but  should  be  skilled 
in  the  application  of  these  standards. 
Various  studios  show  that  teachers  today, 
as  a  whole,  are  woefully  lacking  in  this 
skill.  Without  specific  training  in  this 
field  it  seems  teachers  are  as  apt  as  net 
to  use  inferior  materials  even  when  ex- 
cellent materials  are  just  as  available. 

Third,  teachers  should  have  knowledge 
about,  and  skill  in,  the  teaching  techniques 
involved  in  the  use  of  visual  aids.  That 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  mere  mechanics 
involved,  discussed  under  standard  one, 
and  involves  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  learning  to  the  specific  type  of 
teaching  situation  found  when  visual  aids 
are  used.  Specifically,  teachers  should 
know  the  various  objectives  which  the 
use  of  visual  aids  may  help  to  achieve; 
in  the  light  of  teachers'  objectives,  the 
past  experiences  of  the  pupils,  the  type  of 
materials  to  be  used,  etc.,  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  decide  intelligently 
whether  to  use  the  materials  as  a  preview, 
as  a  review,  or  during  the  presentation 
of  a  unit ;  she  should  be  able  to  plan  an 
appropriate  introduction  and  background 
to  insure  interest  in  the  materials  pre- 
sented, and  their  close  integration  into 
other  teaching  procedures ;  she  should 
know  how  to  secure  pupil  activity  when 
visual  aids  are  used ;  she  should  know 
how  to  bring  out  relationships  and  pro- 
mote inferential  thinking  in  regard  to 
observed  situations ;  she  should  know  when 
motion  pictures  should  be  used,  when 
projected  still  pictures  will  serve  the 
purpose  just  as  well  or  better;  when 
bulletin  boards,  blackboards,  and  other 
non-projected  aids  will  be  just  as  effec- 
tive, or  more  so,  than  projected  materials. 
This  whole  field  of  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  learning  to  teaching  with  visual 
aids  is  tremendously  important.  Teachers 
can  profit  by  a  study  of  the  experimental 
work  already  done  but  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  more  research  in  this  area. 

Fourth,  teachers  should  be  familiar 
u<ith  smirccs  of  material.  This  is  so 
obvious  I  shall  pass  it  by  practically 
without  comment.  Teachers  should  know 
where  to  turn  to  find  good  flat  pictures, 
maps  and  charts.  They  should  be  familiar 
with  government  bulletins,  and  other  pub- 
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lications  listing  sources  of  pictures, 
charts,  posters,  samples  and  exhibits. 
They  sliould  know  where  to  obtain  cata- 
logs of  film  strips,  lantern  slides,  and 
motion  pictures.  Of  course  in  school 
systems  having  a  director  of  visual  educa- 
tion, all  such  materials  should  be  avail- 
able from  a  central  oflice.  The  initiative 
in  bringing  materials  into  the  class  room, 
however,  should  obviously  always  rest 
with  the  teacher,  who  therefore  needs 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  sources  of 
supply. 

Fifth,  teachers  should  knozv  the  effect 
of  the  radio  and  theatrical  motion  pictures 
on  children,  and  should  have  intelligent 
standards  for  the  evaluation  of  radio 
programs,  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
effect  on  children.  The  Payne  Studies 
and  other  research  have  demonstrated 
that  theatrical  motion  pictures  are  very 
definitely  exerting  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  our 
young  people.  Comparable  studies  have 
not  been  made  in  the  field  of  the  radio 
but  we  do  know  that  the  average  child 
spends  from  2^  to  3  hours  a  day  drink- 
ing in  radio  programs,  and  those  of  us 
closely  enough  associated  with  children 
to  listen  in  on  their  intimate  conversa- 
tions, and  to  hear  the  songs  they  sing, 
and  the  jokes  they  tell,  are  confident  that 
the  radio  as  an  influence  on  our  children 
cannot  be  ignored.  A  check-up  in  our 
training  school  showed  that  out  of  the 
school  room  the  children  were  spending 
much  more  time  listening  to  the  radio 
and  going  to  the  shows  than  reading.  I 
think  that  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  .influence  of  the  radio  and  the  motion 
picture  on  children  is  much  greater  than 
the  influence  of  the  reading  which  they 
do  out  of  school.  Teachers  have  long  felt 
that  one  of  their  responsibilities  was  to 
develop  an  ability  in  their  children  to 
select  and  appreciate  the  really  worth- 
while in  literature.  Teachers  should  as- 
sume a  like  responsibility  toward  the 
radio  and  the  motion  picture.  Teachers 
should  be  made  aware  of  this  problem, 
should  develop  intelligent  standards  for 
the  evaluation  of  motion  pictures  and 
radio  programs,  and  they  should  be 
familiar  with  sources  of  information 
concerning  them. 

Sixth,  and  last,  teachers  should  have 
an  tmderstanding  of  the  psycholoqy  back 
of  the  use  of  insual  aids — the  dangers  of 
verbalism  in  teaching  and  the  values  and 
limitations,  of  direct  contact  and  observa- 
tional learning.  The  need  of  this  hack- 
ground  of  fundamental  information  is  so 
obvious  that  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
discuss  it   further. 

The  six  standards  for  teachers  just 
discussed  may  seem  high.  Certainly  in 
the  country  as  a  whole  we  have  few 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  who  can 
measure  up  to  them.  If  the  use  of  visual 
aids,  however,  is  to  be  made  a  really  vital 
and  integral  part  of  our  teaching  pro- 
cedures, the  teacher  standards  can  he  no 
lower  than  those  indicated.  How,  then, 
may  we  best  train  teachers  to  attain  such 
standards  ?  We  shall  discuss  first,  some 
of  the  standards  for  the  institutional  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  then,  rather  briefly, 
standards  for  in-service  training. 


Institutional  Training 

Standard  One :  Every  teacher  training 
institution  should  offer  a  general  course 
in  audio-visual  instruction  including  in 
its  subject  matter  all  topics,  enumerated 
above  under  teacher  standards,  and  with 
provision  for  laboratory  work  to  estab- 
lish the  necessary  skills.  Arguments 
against  the  establishment  of  such  courses  I 
propose  to  present  as  fairly  as  I  can,  and 
then  give  the  reply  which  advocates  of 
such  a  course  would  probably  make  to 
each. 

A  few  educators  oppose  the  oflfering 
of  such  courses  on  the  grounds  that 
visual  education  is  so  new  that  we  are 
not  yet  certain  how  effective  it  really  is. 
They  advocate  postponing  the  establish- 
ment of  .such  courses  until  further  re- 
search has  been  carried  on  to  establish 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  use 
of  visual  aids  increases  learning  signifi- 
cantly. They  cite  as  a  weakness  in  our 
visual  education  research,  that  many  of 
the  studies  measured  the  result  of  show- 
ing only  a  film  or  two,  often  to  a  small 
number  of  children,  and  they  point  out 
that  such  studies  oflfer  little  evidence  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  regular,  system- 
atic use  of  visual  aids  throughout  a 
school  system  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  They  say :  "Prove  to  us  the  value 
of  visual  aids  and  we  will  off^er  courses 
to  train  teachers  in  their  use." 

The  reply  to  this  argument  might  be 
stated  thus.  We  recognize  that  many  of 
the  studies  made  in  this  field  have  been 
over  such  short  periods  of  time,  and  with 
such  small  populations,  that  taken  in- 
dividually they  are  not  very  significant. 
The  fact,  however,  that  these  small 
separate  studies  have  almost  without 
exception  resulted  in  greater  gains  from 
the  use  of  visual  material,  is  significant. 
The  consistency  of  the  results  of  numer- 
ous research  studies  oflfers  strong  evi- 
dence. We  should  also  point  out  that 
there  have  been  some  laree-scale.  well 
financed,  and  carefully  controlled  studies 
made,  extending  over  considerable  periods 
of  time  and  with  large  experimental 
populations.  These  major  pieces  of  re- 
search agree  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  large  number  of  smaller  studies,  in 
showing  definite  gains  from  the  use  of 
visual  aids.  We  can  point  also  to  the 
vast  literature  which  has  grown  up  in 
recent  years  criticizing  our  schools  he- 
cause  of  their  extremely  verbalistic 
methods  and  their  lack  of  contact  with 
reality.  We  can  argue  from  all  this,  and 
from  what  we  know  of  the  psychology 
of  learning,  that  the  use  of  visual  aids 
in  learning  should  theoretically  be  very 
valuable — and  all  the  research  evidence 
we  have  bears  out  this  theoretical  con- 
clusion. 

Then  turning  from  the  field  of  formal 
education  entirely,  we  can  call  attention 
to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of 
visual  materials  by  commercial  agencies 
in  carrying  on  their  educational  programs. 
Advertising  agencies  and  publishers 
whose  very  existence  depends  on  the  ef- 
ficiency with  which  they  can  educate  the 
public,  and  who  spend  tremendous  sums 
of  money  in  research  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  influencing  human  behavior, 
are  swinging  very  rapidly  to  the  use  of 


visual  materials.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  magazines  and  newspapers  of 
five  years  ago  with  those  of  today  to  be 
made  very  conscious  of  this  change.  If 
visual  aids  have  been  found  by  com- 
mercial groups  to  be  the  best  approach 
to  educating  the  masses,  it  is  certainly 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  school 
use  of  these  aids. 

Lastly,  we  can  appeal  to  expert  opinion. 
It  would  be  possible  to  quote  from  some 
of  the  most  prominent  educators,  not 
only  of  this  country  but  of  other  countries 
as  well,  to  show  that  visual  aids  and  the 
radio  in  their  opinion  will  in  the  not-far- 
distant  future,  quite  revolutionize  our 
whole  educational  program.  We  feel  that 
there  has  accumulated  enough  data  on  the 
value  of  visual  aids  so  that  to  hold  up  a 
program  of  teacher  training  waiting  for 
more  research,  is  no  longer  justifiable. 

A  second  argument  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  course  in  audio- 
visual education  frequently  advanced,  is 
the  following.  Visual  education  should 
not  be  a  separate  academic  subject. 
Teachers  do  not  go  out  to  teach  visual 
education  but  rather  to  teach  history, 
geography,  science,  etc.,  and  such  training 
as  is  needed  in  the  use  of  visual  aids 
should  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
regular  methods  courses,  rather  than  in  a 
special  course.  They  argue  that  the  use 
of  visual  aids  will  probably  be  better 
integrated  with  other  teaching  procedures 
if  it  is  considered  along  with  these  other 
procedures  in  the  traditional  methods 
course.  They  also  point  out  that  it  is 
impossible  for  one  individual  to  give  ade- 
quate training  in  the  use  of  visual  aids  to 
students  specializing  in  all  the  diflferent 
fields  of  teaching.  Therefore,  instead 
of  a  general  course  (such  as  we  have  pro- 
posed in  standard  one)  they  would  advo- 
cate the  inclusion  of  material  on  the  use 
of  visual  aids  in  the  course  on  methods 
of  teaching  history,  methods  of  teaching 
science,  etc. 

In  reply,  the  following  facts  need  to 
be  considered.  First,  that  if  the  teacher 
of  each  methods  course  attempted  to  give 
the  information  and  laboratory  training 
to  his  students  which  the  teacher  stand- 
dards  we  outlined  would  require,  it  would 
mean  a  tremendous  duplication  of  effort 
and  of  equipment.  After  all  the  science 
teacher  is  faced  by  the  same  mechanical 
problems  as  the  first  grade  teacher  in  the 
operation  of  projectors,  and  will  utilize 
the  same  general  standards  for  the  selec- 
tion of  visual  materials,  and  the  same 
general  principles  so  far  as  teaching  tech- 
nique is  concerned.  The  standards  we  set 
up  were  standards  for  all  teachers  and 
it  would  seem  that  training  to  meet  these 
standards  can  be  done  much  more  con- 
veniently and  with  less  duplication  of 
effort  and  equipment  if  done  in  a  special 
course. 

An  additional  argument  in  favor  of  a 
special  course  which  is  very  convincing 
at  the  present  time  but  which  will,  we 
hope,  become  less  so  with  the  passing  of 
time  is  this :  Practically  none  of  the 
teachers  in  our  regular  methods  courses 
have  ever  had  any  training  or  experience 
in  the  use  of  modern  visual  aids.  It  is 
tragic  but  true  that  because  as  a  whole 
they  belong  to  an  older  generation,  they 
(Conclitded  on  page  114) 
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Whether  your  visual  education  pro- 
gram requires  a  projector  for  class- 
room, small  assembly  hall  or  auditor- 
ium use,  there  is  a  DeVry  Projector 
(silent  and  sound)  for  your  needs. 
And  regardless  of  what  DeVry  Pro- 
jector you  buy,  you  are  sure  of  su- 
perb performance  equalled  only  by 
that  in  the  better  theatres. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  manufac- 
turer which  since  1913  has  produced 
35mm.  equipment  for  theatres,  is 
more  admirably  situated  to  produce 
motion  picture  equipment  compar- 
able with  true  theatre  quality.  DeVry 
16mm.  projectors  are  designed  by  the 
same  skilled  engineers  w^ho  create  the 
preferred  DeVry  Theatre  Equipment. 
Among  the  people  who  know  16mm. 
projectors,  DeVry  is  recognized  as 
the   standard   of   quality. 
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VE  .  .  .  The  model  *'Q** 
packed  away  1b  Its 
»act.  li^rht  weight,  yet 
ly  case.  Note  the  ac- 
ble    control    panels. 
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Model  "Q"  with  its 
ily  detachable  self-con- 
tained speaker.  BASY  to 
set  up — even  your  sixth 
grade  pnplls  can  handle 
it.  Here's  the  utznoRt  in 
portability  and  versatil- 
ity  at    a    very   low  price 


MAIL  COUPON  TO-DAY 


E.S.-M.      j 


■RY  CORPORATION 
L   ARMITAGE  AVE.,   CHICAGO 
lout  obligration  send  me  illustrative  literature  on 
)  Sound  Projectors        y       (      )  Classrooms 
)  Silent  Projectors  '        (      )  Auditoriums 

)  Include    FREE    Educational   Film    Catalogue 
listing  films  available  from  DeVry  Library. 


LEFT  .  .  .  The  DeVry  Model  "O" 
Single  Case  1 6  mm.  Projector  is  the 
ideal  projector  for  both  the  class- 
room and  the  assembly  hall  seating 
upwards  to  3  00  people.  For  sound  or 
silent  films  this  750  watt  projector 
houses  in  one  light  weight  compact 
case  the  amplifier,  speaker  and  pro- 
jection mechanism.  Additional  ampli- 
fier and  speaker  readily  attachable 
for  larger  auditoriums.  It's  low  in 
price,   tops  in  performance. 


ABOVE  .  .  .  The  DeVry  "Interpret! 
16mm.  750-1000  watt  Projector  rep 
scnts  the  latest  development  in  DeVr 
line  of  precision  1 6mm.  projectors.  I 
signed  for  classroom,  halls,  and  audit< 
iums,  it  embodies  exclusive  DeVry  fi 
tures  that  set  new  standards  of  quali 
The  projector  and  amplifier  come 
separate  units,  in  two  evenly  balanc 
twin  cases.  Two  projection  speeds  pen 
the  showing  of  both  sound  and  sili 
films.   Almost   human  in  operation. 


DeVRY  mt.  PROJECTORS 


HAVE  BUILT-IN 
PROVISIONS  FOR: 

PHONOGRAPH  ■  RADIO  •  MICROPHONE 
EXTRA   SPEAKER 


Centralized 

Room 

Speaker 

System 


Silent 

As  well  as 

Sound 

Films 


COMPLETE 

LABORATORY   AND 

SOUND  STUDIO 

FACILITIES 

Available  no^v  to  producers 
of  educational  films  are  (1) 
complete  laboratory  facilities 
for  developing  and  printing 
films,  (2)  sound  proof  studio 
and  equipment  for  all  types 
of  recording. 

Write  for  complete  particu- 
lars including  our  low  prices. 


FOR  THE   LARGEST 
AUDITORIUMS 

DeVry  manufactures  a  pow^- 
erful  professional  16mm.  Arc 
Lamp  Projector.  Engineered 
from  start  to  finish  as  a  true 
arc  machine,  it  produces  re- 
sults hardly  distinguishable 
from  those  of  standard 
3  5min.  4000  ft.  magazine 
capacity,  provides  one  and 
three-quarter  hours  of  con- 
tinuous running  time. 


DeVRY  Proiecfoi 
Are    Approved 

by  the 

Underwriters' 

Laboratory 


DeVRY  corporation 
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COMPLETE  PERMANENT  LIBRARIES 
of   MOTION    PICTURE   FILMS 


TO   BE  OWNED   Br  INDIVIDUAL     SCHOOLS 


IW  AVAILABLE:  Ti/mieti  on  Wo^ld  Qeo^tapk^ 

r.  series  covers  the  entire  Social  Science  curriculum  of  all  elementary 
I  junior  high  school  grades.  Every  aspect,  physical,  economic,  re- 
nal and  social,  condensed,  organized,  and  cross-indexed  into  48  non- 
'  -lapping  100  ft.  film  units.  Because  these  brief  films  concentrate  on 
mtials  they  contain  more  factual  information  than  the  average  400 
.ichool  film.  Each  unit  is  not  only  a  complete  lesson,  but  because  of 
i«  interlocking  nature  of  the  units,  subject  matter  for  several  lessons. 

he  basic  effectual  use  of  study  films  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
iriculum  requires  that  any  film  be  available  whenever  it  becomes 
cinent  to  the  lesson.  Filmsets  gives  you  the  films  you  want,  when  you 
d  them  and  for  as  many  showings  as  you  wish.  Filmsets  are  pro- 
Jed  by  educators  for  educators.  Can  you  afford  to  be  without  them? 


FILMSETS    ON    GEOGRAPHY 

Comprises    in    its    Bntlrety 
48— 100-FT.    FILM    UNIT! 

Each  unit  is  devoted  to  one  specUl< 
topic.    All   48   units   are    16nmi. 

3— FILM    FILING   CABINETS 

Streamlined,  self-huniidizinsr  steel  cab 
inets,  interlocking:  and  card  Index  facil 
ities.    Kach  section  holds  16  film  units 

3— TEACHERS   MANUALS 

112  pas:es  In  length  witii  672  illustra 
tions  from  the  films.  Kmbody  lessoi 
stories  seldom  found  in  the  ordinary 
greog^raphy  book. 


ANTED! 


TEACHERS 


rested  in  Visual  Education  to  sell 
Imsets"  durine  their  spare  time, 
previous  sellings  experience  re- 
■•ed.  Interested  parties  invited  to 
te  to   tlie   nearest   riimset   oltice. 


For  Complete  litformation   Write  to   Your  Nearest  Filmset  Office 

FILMSETS,  INC 


52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  I  1 1 1 1 


Armitage  Ave.  I     61  IT  Grove  St. 


MAIL  THIS  NOW 


TO  THE   NE 


)  Without  obligation  send  me  Iit< 
giving  complete  information  on  Fi 

)  We  would  like  a  classroom  dem 
tion.  Kindly  have  your  represe 
call. 


Address. 


School. 
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Proceedings  of  the  D.  V.  I.  Meeting 


The  Educational  Screen 


probably  know  less  on  the  average  abont 
the  use  of  visual  aids  in  teaching  than 
do  experienced  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  In  some  institutions  not  more 
than  one  or  two  teachers  of  methods 
courses  can  even  operate  a  projector. 
This  may  not  be  typical,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  few  methods  teachers  are  prepared 
either  by  training  or  experience  to  give 
any  specific  instruction  concerning  the 
use  of  modern  visual  aids  even  in  their 
teaching  specialty.  So  long  as  this  con- 
dition continues  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  if  we  are  to  train  teachers  at  all 
adequately  it  will  have  to  be  in  a  special 
visual   education   class. 

Standard  Two :  In  every  State  there 
should  be  at  least  one  course  in  audio- 
znsual  education  offered  on  the  graduate 
level.  Such  a  course  is  needed  to  develop 
leaders  in  the  field.  It  is  not  enough  to 
train  only  undergraduate  students  who 
will  go  out  into  classroom  teaching  posi- 
tions. We  need  to  have  courses  in  which 
supervisors,  principals  and  superintend- 
ents or  experienced  teachers  may  enroll 
for  graduate  credit.  These  individuals, 
who  should  form  the  real  cornerstone  of 
our  visual  education  movement,  must 
be  given  training  in  the  fundamentals 
of  the  movement  if  we  are  to  expect 
the  use  of  visual  aids  to  extend  system- 
atically and  to  permeate  the  entire 
functioning  of  school  systems.  From 
such  graduate  courses  we  should  ex- 
pect to  have  come  from  such  courses, 
principals  witli  an  added  interest  in  the 
use  of  visual  aids  and  often  perhaps  with 
plans  for  the  more  adequate  financial  sup- 
port of  visual  education.  We  should  ex- 
pect to  have  come  from  such  courses 
supervisors  who  would  stimulate  teachers 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  visual  ma- 
terials, directors  of  audio-visual  educa- 
tion or  instructors  in  courses  in  visual 
education.  At  present  there  are  few  in- 
dividuals trained  for  such  positions  and 
graduate  courses  in  visual  education  offer 
the  only  solution. 

Standard  Three :  Third,  in  every 
general  methods  course  there  should  be 
careful  consideration  given  to  the  special 
problems  ini'olved  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids  in  the  field  covered  by  the  course. 
If  this  were  done  it  would  help  the 
student  to  integrate  the  use  of  visual 
aids  with  the  subject  matter  of  his  partic- 
ular field  and  with  other  teaching  pro- 
cedures. It  is  probably  impossible  to  do 
this  adequately  in  a  general  visual  educa- 
tion course.  Of  course  this  particular 
standard  cannot  be  expected  to  mean 
much  until  we  have  teachers  in  charge 
of  methods  courses  who  are  competent 
to  give   this   instruction. 

Standard  Four:  In  every  teacher  train- 
ing institution-  there  should  be  a  good 
library  of  visual  aids.  This  need  not 
incur  a  heavy  expense  to  the  institution 
if  the  materials  were  circulated  through 
the  public  schools  in  its  service  area. 
Such  a  plan  has  many  implications  for  the 
visual  education  movement  but  just  now 
we  are  concerned  with  only  the  teacher 
training  aspect. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  have 
students  really  become  familiar  with  ex- 
isting visual  materials  unless  those  ma- 
terials are  available  over  a  long  period 


of  time.  If  a  teacher  training  institution 
lacks  such  a  library,  it  must  resort  to 
rental  of  such  materials,  and  the  cost 
generally  prohibits  their  being  kept  more 
than  a  day  or  two.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  practically  impossible  for 
students  to  really  become  familiar  with 
the  material  in  their  field.  If  the  films 
were  stored  in  the  teacher  training  in- 
stitution there  is  no  reason  why  every 
graduate  going  out  in  the  field  should 
not  have  previewed  all  the  films  and 
slides  in  the  library  which  pertained 
to  his  field. 

Another  advantage  from  a  teacher 
training  standpoint  of  having  a  library 
of  visual  aids  available  in  each  teachers 
college  is  that  it  would  greatly  promote 
the  use  of  visual  aids  througliout  the 
college.  And  if  prospective  teachers 
were  taught  in  classes  where  visual  aids 
were  used  extensively,  they  would  go 
out  much  better  prepared  to  use  visual 
aids. 

A  third  advantage,  and  one  which  can- 
not be  over-emphasized,  is  that  if  visual 
aids  were  always  readily  obtainable  it 
would  make  possible  the  extensive  use 
of  visual  aids  in  practice  teaching.  This 
use  of  visual  aids  in  the  training  school 
tying  up  the  theory  learned  in  the  general 
course  with  actual  classroom  teaching,  is 
a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  The 
greatest  apparent  weakness  of  these  pres- 
ent courses,  as  often  pointed  out,  is  the 
lack  of  actual  classroom  demonstration 
and  practice.  If  visual  aids  were  always 
readily  obtainable  in  our  training  schools, 
these  problems  could  be  solved.  So  long 
as  films  have  to  be  rented,  solution  is 
doubtful. 

Standard  Five :  In  every  teacher  train- 
ing instiution  there  should  be  training  in 
radio  and  motion  picture  discrimination. 
The  rather  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
high  schools  throughout  the  country  giv- 
ing some  attention  to  motion  picture  ap- 
preciation is  an  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  including  such  materials  in 
teacher  training  institutions. 

Few  teacher  training  institutions  in  the 
country  today  can  meet  the  five  standards 
just  suggested.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  our  beginning  teachers  are 
given  adequate  training  in  the  use  of 
visual  aids.  This  fact  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  in-service  training  of 
teachers. 

In-Service  Training 

There  are  a  number  of  techniques 
which  may  be  used  in  this  in-service 
training  of  teachers.  Special  faculty 
meetings  may  be  called  with  attendance 
optional  for  the  purpose  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  visual  material  available,  or  to 
demonstrate  the  use  of  certain  materials, 
or  to  give  instruction  in  the  mechanics 
of  handling  visual  materials.  Visual  edu- 
cation conferences  can  be  conducted  in 
county  or  regional  districts.  Materials 
may  be  prepared  for  distribution  to 
teachers  which  will  aid  them  in  correlat- 
ing visual  aids  with  their  courses  of 
study.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
means  for  the  in-service  training  of 
teachers  is  to  make  provision  so  that 
whenever  a  teacher  or  a  principal,  or  a 
curriculum    committee,    needs    help    with 


any  problem  involving  the  use  of  visual 
aids — be  it  so  trivial  as  learning  how  to 
operate  a  projector  or  so  important  as  the 
outlining  of  a  whole  visual  education  pro- 
gram for  a  school  system — that  there  be 
some  individual  adequately  trained  to  give 
the  help  needed,  and  to  whom  the  teacher 
has  a  right  to  turn  for  help.  In  other 
words,  the  in-service  training  of  teachers 
is  going  to  depend  largely  on  the  leader- 
ship which  can  be  developed  and  made 
available  to  teachers.  For  that  reason 
the  three  standards  I  am  going  to  suggest 
have  as  their  objective  the  establishment 
of  recognized  sources  of  leadership  in  the 
use   of  visual   aids. 

First,  in  every  State  there  should  be 
some  individual  connected  with  the  State 
educational  service  whose  major  respons- 
ibility would  be  that  of  furnishing  leader- 
ship to  school  systems  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  the  intelligent  use  of  visual 
aids. 

Second,  in  every  school  system  there 
should  be  a  full  or  part  time  director  of 
visual  education,  one  of  whose  duties 
would  be  that  of  promoting  a  teacher 
training  program  within  the  system. 

Third,  in  each  school  building  there 
should  be  one  individual  in  charge  of 
visual  materials  and  capable  of  training 
other  teachers  in  such  matters  as  the 
mechanics  of  projection,  etc. 

The  cost  of  providing  the  types  of 
leadership  just  outlined  would  be  small 
indeed  as  compared  to  the  wastes  which 
may  be  charged  to  the  unsupervised  use 
of  visual  materials  by  untrained  teachers 
or  by  the  failure  of  teachers  to  make 
use  of  these  materials  when  they  are 
available. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  in  Jhe 
use  of  visual  aids,  as  in  every  other  phase 
of  education,  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  j 
teacher  is  by  far  the  greatest  single  factor 
in  determining  the  results  achieved.  You 
may  put  projectors  in  every  building  in 
the  country,  you  may  produce  materials 
that  are  works  of  art  photographically 
and  that  are  sound  pedagogically,  you 
may  provide  room  outlets  and  built-in 
screens,  but  unless  you  have  teachers  with 
a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  involved  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids  it  will  profit  you  nothing. 

Diversitorials 

(Concluded  from  page  92) 

more  films,  and  obviously  this  greater  ex- 
perience with  films  in  itself  enhances  a 
teacher's  qualifications  for  rendering  sig- 
nificant judgment  on  a  film's  teaching 
value. 

In  the  near  future,  each  present  member 
of  the  Judging  Committee  will  receive  a 
commimication  direct  from  this  office — a 
complete  printed  list  of  present  judges 
with  the  contribution  of  each  to  date  in- 
dicated, a  proposal  for  a  somewhat  new 
basis  for  cooperation,  and  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  continue  or  extend  his  or  her  par- 
ticipation in  the  Project  as  a  member  of 
the  limited  Committee  of  Five  Hundred. 

Nelson  L.  Greene 


March,  1940 
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^/lE  JiitszaturE  in  Q/i^uaL  Unihuction 


A   Monthly   Digest 


Conducted  by  Etta  Schneider 


Administration  of  Visual  Aids 

What  Do  High  Schools  Want  in  Films? 
— Godfrey  M.  Elliott,  Oakvale,  West 
Va. — Secondary  Education,  9:21,  Janu- 
ary, 19-W. 

Attention  to  the  consumer  problem 
of  using  educational  films  in  the  high 
school  must  be  increasingly  given,  and 
some  unanimity  of  opinion  reached  as 
to  the  kind  of  films  producers  should 
make.  Film  needs  are  now  being  dic- 
tated by  the  films  available.  The  kind.s 
of  questions  which  need  consideration 
for  the  guidance  of  producers  arc: 
What  subjects  need  treatment  in  films? 
What  should  be  the  content?  (Special- 
ized? Generalized?  Botli?)  Should 
treatment  be  factual,  instructional,  or 
documentary?  What  subjects  lend  them- 
selves to  treatment  of  each  type?  On 
what  basis  must  we  assume  that  all  fu- 
ture educational  films  must  be  sound 
films?  What  is  the  desired  length  of  a 
film  unit?  It  is  recommended  that  the 
N.E.A.  Department  of  Secondary  Teach- 
ers and  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary-School Principals  undertake  such 
a  study  cooperatively. 

To   Own  or   Not   to   Own7~ Scholastic, 

January  22,   1940   p.    IS-T 

Two  letters  discuss  the  article  by 
Lewis  M.  Lash  in  the  November  20th 
issue  of  Scholasitc.  Mr.  Hansen,  in  his 
letter,  takes  issue  with  Mr.  Lash  in  his 
estimate  of  cost  for  owning  and  rent- 
ing films  for  a  small  school  system.  The 
second  letter  refutes  the  argument.  The 
original  article,  together  with  these 
letters  provides  a  stimulating  basis  for 
discussion,  and  one  problem  which  can- 
not resolve  itself  by  generalization,  but 
must  rather  be  determined  by  local 
needs. 

New  Nerves  for  Modern  Teaching — 
Paul  C.  Reed,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
Scholastic,  January  22,  1940.  p.  14— T. 

The  value  of  radio,  sound  films 
(March  of  Time,  Human  Relations 
Films),  and  silent  films  for  the  Rochester 
Schools   is   reviewed. 

Rochester  teachers  are  cooperating  in 
the  Ohio  State  Evaluation  of  School 
Broadcasts  study,  in  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education's  evaluation  of  film 
project,  and  in  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man  Relations   study. 

How  Oakland  Does  It— Gardner  L. 
Hart,  Oakland,  CsX.— Scholastic,  Jan 
22,  1940  p.  12-T. 

The  Oakland  schools  have  access  to 
desirable    materials    of    instruction,    in- 


cluding such  aids  as  films,  filmslides,  lan- 
tern slides,  etc.  as  well  as  apparatus  of 
all  kinds.  A  photographic  laboratory 
produces  material  upon  request.  Circula- 
tion and  maintenance  is  centralized,  pro- 
viding ma.ximum  material  at  a  minimum 
investment. 

Techniques  of  Utilization 

They    Use    Projected    Pictures— /nf^r- 
national   Journal   of   Religious   Educa- 
tion, 16:  6  January,  1940. 
At    Yale    University    Divinity    School, 
Professor  Paul  H.  Vieth  and  his  classes 
in  religious  education,  with  the  coopera- 
tion   of   the    Harmon    Foundation,    have 
experimented  for  several  years  in  making 
motion  picture  films  suitable   for  church 
school    use.     They   have   also   tried    out 
various    ways    of   using   aids    in   church 
work.     As   these  students   have  gone  to 
their  own  churches  they  have  continued 
this  experimental  work. 

This  account  is  a  summary  of  the  ex- 
perience of  many  of  them,  and  the  values 
they  have  found  in  the  use  of  projected 
pictures.  Films  have  been  employed  tc 
good  advantage  in  connection  with  Sun- 
day evening  services,  for  recreational 
purposes  at  parties  or  children's  matinees, 
to  personalize  mission  study  in  a  church 
school  group,  and  present  problems  for 
discussion.  Home-made  movies  and  film- 
strips  also  aflFord  many  educational  op- 
portunities. One  minister  tells  of  using 
film  strips  in  color  for  worship  service. 
The  use  of  stereopticon  slides  is  a  well 
established  custom  in  many  churches.  It 
is  possible  for  classes  to  make  slides 
illustrating  the  study  which  they  have 
been  carrying  on,  and  to  show  these  in 
departmental  gatherings.  Churche's  going 
extensively  into  the  use  of  projected 
pictures  are  advised  to  have  a  sub-com- 
mittee on  visual  education  to  undertake 
the  financing  and  supervision  of  this  part 
of  the  curriculum. 

How  We  Use  Slides— Chester  F.  Leon- 
ard, Sneedville,  Tenn. — Church  Man- 
agement, 16:  165-6  December,  1939 
Vardy  Presbyterian  Community 
Church  in  Hancock  County,  Tenn.,  30 
miles  from  the  railroad  in  the  mountains, 
has  been  using  slides  for  over  11  years, 
during  which  time  they  have  collected 
over  4,700  slides  on  various  subjects,  il- 
lustrating almost  any  thought  they  wish 
to  make  impressive.  Mr.  Leonard  cau- 
tions against  using  too  many  slides  at 
one  time,  or  poorly  selected  ones.  Be- 
sides the  Sunday  services,  slides  are  used 
on  Friday  community  night,  and  once  a 
week  in  elementary  school  bible  study. 
The  employment  of  slides  has  resulted  in 
ever    increasing   attendance    and    interest 


in  the  church  services  and  work,  people 
coming  from  three  and  four  miles  dis- 
tance in  order  to  attend.  Mr.  Leonard 
invites  questions  and  will  be  glad  to 
give  all  the  information  he  can. 

Visual  Teaching  Aids  —  M.  F.  Foss, 
Washington,  Penn.  —  Industrial  Arts 
and  Vocational  Education,  29:26  Jan- 
uary, 1940 

Describes  the  use  of  modeling  clay, 
models  and  a  blackboard  as  visual  aids 
for  the  teaching  of  mechanical  drawing. 

Research  and  Evaluation 

Visual     Aids     and     Safety  —   Nathan 
Doscher,  Hygiene  Department,  Brook- 
lyn College,  N.   Y.— Safety  Education 
19:200  January,  1940 
This  article  is  based  on  a  two-year 
study  culminating  in  a  doctor's  disserta- 
tion   at    New    York    University    on    "A 
Critical  Analysis   of  Some   Visual    Aids 
Used  in  Teaching  Pedestrian  Safety." 

The  study  was  made  with  750  fourth 
grade  pupils,  typical  of  the  student  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City.  They  were 
divided  into  four  groups  equal  in  intelli- 
gence. One  was  taught  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  silent  film;  the  second  by  25 
slides  accompanied  by  oral  comment  and 
the  third  through  the  display  of  a  series 
of  25  posters.  The  fourth  was  given  no 
formal  teaching  in  safety  at  all  and 
served  as  control  group. 

A  pre-test  on  safety  was  given  to  all 
groups.  The  same  test  was  given  im- 
mediately after  the  safety  lesson;  and  a 
recall  test  of  the  same  test  was  given  a 
month  later.  The  results  showed  that  the 
three  groups  with  special  instruction 
made  significant  improvement  in  safety 
knowledge.  But,  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  any  of  the  three 
visual  methods,  the  answer  is  that  there 
is  no  difference.  They  all  showed  equal 
improvement.  If  better  habits  depend  on 
knowledge,  these  aids  are  valuable. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  improvement  in 
habit  or  knowledge  regarding  traffic 
lights,  showing  that  none  of  the  experi- 
mental devices  are  effective  for  that. 
Children  of  low  intelligence  gained  more 
from  the  visual  aids  than  did  those  of 
highest  intelligence.  The  films  were  no 
more  effective  than  the  slides  and  posters. 

Photographic  Method  for  Studying  Dis- 
crimination-Learning in  Children  — 
T.  A.  Jackson,  Columbia  University — 
Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology. 
26:116  January,  1940 

Images  (stimuli)  are  photographed 
on  3Smm.  filmstrips  and  projected  on  a 
screen  before  a  group  of  10  to  20  sub- 
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jects.  The  subjects  in  the  reported  ex- 
periment were  children  from  second  and 
third  grades.  The  children  are  csked  to 
indicate  their  choice  by  dropping  tickets 
(Hat  check  stubs)  into  one  of  two  boxes 
provided.  The  children  mav  then  be  rated 
on  the  discrimination  responses  to  the 
projected  images. 

School-Made  Visual  Aids 

High  School  Movie   Production — A.   P. 

Smith,    Hugh    Morson    High    School, 

Raleigh,  N.  C.—Jo%tmal  of  the  N.E.A., 

29:  23  January,  1940 

The  purpose  of  this  program  of  ama- 
teur motion  picture  production  was  to 
ascertain  whether  anything  of  educational 
value  could  be  accomplished.  With  the 
help  of  a  camera  company  representative 
and  local  camera  shop  the  necessary 
photographic  equipment  was  secured  for 
the  project.  A  200-foot  comedy  was  first 
made  as  an  experiment.  Work  was 
divided  among  members  of  the  photog- 
raphy club,  each  having  his  own  definite 
responsibility.  After  investing  $35.00  a 
show  was  put  on  and  5c  admission 
charged.  After  this  encouraging  success, 
they  undertook  a  real  task — making  a 
picture  that  would  permanently  record 
major  constructive  activities  of  the  school. 
Events  were  filmed  as  they  might  occur 
through   a    typical   day. 

Moving  pictures  should  be  used  to 
further  the  educational  program  of  the 
school  and  interpret  the  school's  policies 
to  the  community.  Further,  the  pictures 
sell  the  school  to  its  own  students.  To 
make  successful  movies  of  educational 
value  the  program  should  last  through- 
out the  school  year.  Especial  advice 
is  given  on  the  problem  of  lighting  and 
purchase  of  proper  film. 

Book  Reviews 

Modern  Methods  and  Materials  for 
Teaching  Science — Elwood  D.  Heiss, 
Teachers  College,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. ;  Ellsworth  S.  Obourn,  Clayton, 
Mo. ;  C.  Wesley  Hoffman,  Blairstown, 
N.  J.— The  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y., 
1940  $2.50 

This  is  a  valuable  publication  to  be 
added  to  all  bibliographies  in  visual  edu- 
cation. These  science  teachers  or  rather 
teachers  of  science  teachers — have  pro- 
vided an  analysis  of  the  place  of  mechani- 
cal aids  to  instruction,  the  psychological 
justification,  basic  principles  of  use,  a 
simple,  clear-cut  description  of  projection 
machines  and  what  makes  them  work, 
and  an  evaluated  list  of  sources  of  all 
types   of   science   visual    aids. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  expounds 
the  philosophy  of  science  education  held 
by  the  authors,  and  draws  upon  other 
points  of  view  currently  held.  An  ade- 
quate treatment  of  the  whole  problem  of 
evaluation  of  outcomes  brings  together 
much  valuable  material,  from  experi- 
mental and  other  sources.  The  import- 
ance of  the  field  of  reading,  social  studies 
and  creative  expression  in  the  successful 
teaching  of  science  are  all  described 
clearly. 

Of  extreme  importance  to  visual  edu- 
cationists,  however,   are   Sections   2   and 


3.  "Materials  and  Devices  for  Teach- 
ing Science — Visual  and  Other  Sensory 
Aids,"  includes  first  a  discussion  of 
tlie  psychology  of  learning  by  the  use 
of  visual  aids,  and  then  proceeds  to  a 
discussion  of  the  school  journey ;  flat 
pictures  and  stereographs  ;  photography  ; 
objects,  specimens  and  models ;  designed 
materials  (creative  expression)  ;  the 
microscope,  telescope;  projection  ma- 
chines. For  each  topic  abundant  anec- 
dotal and  photographic  illustrations  are 
provided. 

The  last  section,  "Sources  of  Ma- 
terials for  Teaching  Science"  indicates 
the  same  effort  of  the  authors  as  shown 
in  previous  sections  at  being  practical. 
They  have  gone  further  than  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  types  and  value  of  visual 
aids,  and  have  compiled  a  fully-annotated 
and  evaluated  listing  of  science  aids, 
such  as  flat  pictures,  models  and  speci- 
mens, charts  and  posters,  16mm  films, 
and  a  bibliography  of  periodicals  and 
books  for  students  and  teachers. 

Teachers  of  science  are  indeed  for- 
tunate in  that  this  long-felt  need  has  at 
last  been  met.  Modern  Methods  And 
Materials  For  Teaching  Science  provides 
a  sound  springboard  from  which  any 
science  instructor  may  proceed  in  the  use 
of  audio-visual  aids.  It  remains  for  him 
to  heed  the  excellent  advice  given  in 
the  book,  and  to  adapt  the  source  ma- 
terials to  his  own  needs.  Similar 
volumes  in  many  of  the  other  curriculum 
areas  are  sorely  needed. 

Visual  Review,  1940— Published  annual- 
ly in  February  by  the  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  Inc.,  100  E.  Ohio  St., 
Chicago.  64  pp.,  6%  x9l^.  Free  upon 
request. 

Each  edition  of  this  splendid  annual 
publication  adds  immeasurably  to  the 
literature  on  the  visual  field,  as  indicated 
by  the  title  and  writers  of  the  twelve 
interesting  articles  presented. 

"Colored  Photography  as  a  Visual  Aid 
in  the  Art  Department,"  by  H.  Rueben 
Reynolds,  Utah  State  .Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Logan,  suggests  filmstrips  and  color 
slides  that  a  teacher  can  produce  to  use 
in  classes  in  art  and  architecture.  "Geog- 
raphy Made  Interesting  through  Pictur- 
ols,"  by  Esther  M.  Bjoland,  Classroom 
Foundation  Materials,  Chicago;  "Film- 
strips  as  an  Educational  Aid,"  by  Theo- 
dore R.  Wright,  Birmingham,  Alabama  ; 
and  "Instruction  with  Filmslides  in 
Adult  Education,"  by  Ellis  G.  Rhode, 
WPA  Educational  Program,  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  are  con- 
cerned with  the  visual  aid  indicated  by 
titles  of  the  three  articles.  Broader  visual 
programs  are  described  in  "Visual  Aids 
in  Instruction  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
Jackson,  Mississippi"  by  I.  F.  Simmons, 
"Using  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Voca- 
tional Agriculture."  by  C.  S.  Hutchison, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Ohio  State  University,  and  "Visual  Aids 
in  Safety  Education,"  by  L.  G.  Christer- 
son  of  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago. 
The  visual  program  of  the  First  Corps 
Area  of  the  CCC  is  outlined  in  "A  Film 
Service    at     Work,"    by    John    A.    Fox. 


"Production  of  a  Motion  Picture  for 
Parent  Teacher  Showings,"  by  Alta  Mc- 
Intire  and  J.  Kay  White,  reports  on  movie- 
making at  the  Pershing  School  in  Berwyn, 
111.  Advice  on  "Organizing  and  Utiliz- 
ing Visual  Materials  in  the  Typical 
School"  is  given  by  Alex.  Jardine  of 
Evansville,  Indiana,  Audio- Visual  Depart- 
ment. "Audio-Visual  Education  in  South 
Carolina,"  by  Charles  S.  James  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  Audio- 
Visual  Bureau,  and  "Unique  Visual  Pro- 
gram Given  in  Cincinnati"  afford  further 
evidence  of  the  national  growth  of  the 
visual  field. 

Memo  on  the  Movies:  War  Propaganda, 
1914-1939— Winifred  Johnston  —  Co- 
operative Books,  Series  I.  No.  S  1939. 
Norman,  Oklahoma.  Subscription  to 
12  numbers  in  Series  I,  $2.00.  Single 
copy,  50c. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
publications  currently  available.  It  is 
important  to  teachers  all  over,  and  it 
has  especial  significance  for  those  of 
us  who  are  aware  of  the  power  of  the 
screen  as  a  medium  for  propaganda. 

The  author  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  task  of  unearthing  the 
many  careful  plans  which  caused  the 
steady  flow  of  newsreels,  "educational" 
films  and  feature  films  during  the  pe- 
riod which  preceded  the  last  World 
War,  for  she  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment during  our  intervention  in  the 
war. 

The  book  is  brief,  well-written  and 
inexpensive  and  is  therefore  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  review  of  it.  It  brings 
into  sharp  focus  the  importance  of  the 
screen  in  swaying  public  opinion  in  the 
direction  desired  by  those  who  control, 
not  only  the  movies,  but  all  other  ave- 
nues of  propaganda  and — as  the  author 
reveals — usually  control  many  of  the 
vital  industries  of  our  nation.  Memo  on 
the  Movies  successfully  illustrates  how 
important  is  the  period  before  a  war,  and 
how  carefully  a  free,  democratic  people 
must  guard  their  right  to  know  what  is 
actually  transpiring  in  their  interest — ■ 
and  not  be  contented  with  the  sifted, 
well-regulated  propaganda  machine  which 
surrounds  them. 

Persons  with  special  interest  in  "edu- 
cational" films  will  find  the  description 
of  their  contribution  to  the  war  scare  an 
important  revelation  of  the  pre-1917 
days.  Positives  of  films  from  large  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  companies,  in  ad- 
dition to  'nature  stuff'  turned  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Parks,  scientific  farming  pic- 
tures from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  'sanitation  stuff'  were  all  dressed  up 
and  inserted  into  newsreels  with  scenes 
of  patriotic  celebrations,  women  voting, 
seashore  scenes,  baby  contests  and  the 
like.  These  pictures  were  designed  to  sell 
America  to  the  world — and  they  did. 

Memo  on  the  Movies  brings  us  almost 
as  far  as  the  morning  headlines,  in  its 
strong  warning  about  the  kind  of  films 
to  which  we  are  now  exposed.  Whether 
or  not  we  permit  these  films  to  lead  us 
again  to  war  is  a  challenge  we  must  now 
face. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY  ON  PARADE 

The  Story  of  American  History  in  Copy  and 

Suggestions  for  Original  Handmade 

Lantern  Slides 


Cartoons  from  Unit  I  —  Exploration  and  Discovery 

'The   HANDMADE   CARTOON   makes   history    VIVID  —  INTERESTING  —  LIVING. 

It  provides  the  values  implied  in  pupil  activities. 

It  simulates  the  action  of  motion  pictures. 

It  brings  the  powerful  influence  of  humor  into  the  learning  process. 

If  interested  in  further  information,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Keystone  View  Company 

MEADVILLE,      PENNA. 


Keystone  View  Company, 
Meadville,  Penna. 
Gentlemen: 

You  may  send  me,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  your  prospectus  of  American  History  on  Parade. 

(Name) 

(School) 

(Address) 
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SCHOOL  -  MADE  MOTION  PICTURES 


THIRTY-EIGHT  reports  on  recent  films  produced 
by  schools  have  been  received  in  response  to  104 
cards  mailed  during  the  past  month.  From  the  returns 
it  is  evident  that  schools  already  in  the  producing  field 
are  continuing  their  work  and  that  other  schools  are 
beginning  to  make  their  own  films. 

It  is  planned  to  send  out  150  more  check  cards  to 
obtain  information  on  new  films  produced  by  schools. 
Readers  of  Educational  Screen  may  aid  in  the 
sending  of  these  check  cards  by  suggesting  names  of 
schools  that  have  produced  or  are  producing  films. 

Schools  may  report  their  production  activities  to 
the  editor  for  possible  inclusion  in  a  future  list  of  films. 
In  the  report,  the  following  would  be  very  helpful: 
name  of  school,  address,  title  and  subject  of  film,  date 
completed,  length,  width,  made  by,  brief  summary  of 
or  unusual  facts  about  the  film,  and  name  of  individual 
reporting  the  film. 

Again  a  list  of  "newsreel"  and  activity  films  is  pre- 


A   Production   Crew   with   its   equipment 

(Greenwich,  Conn.,  High  School — Miss  Eleanor  Child, 

production  director) 

sented.  The  films  reported  this  month  have  been  made 
on  16mm  film  and,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  silent 
on  black-and-white. 

Florida — Shots  of  students  on  the  campus  and  in 
the  classrooms  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  High  School, 
Coral  Gables,  are  found  in  two  films  (700  and  750  feet), 
described  by  Elmer  L.  Day,  dean  of  boys. 

Indiana — School  Dental  Service  (400  feet),  Lincoln 
School  (800),  And  So  to  School  (1200),  are  three 
activity  films  produced  by  the  Evansville  Public  Schools 
Audio-Visual  Department.  Alex  Jardine  is  the  depart- 
ment's director. 

Massachusetts — A  Visit  to  Brookline  High  School 
(400  feet)  shows  the  visit  of  two  eighth  grade  pupils  to 
high  school  and  follows  them  from  their  entrance  to 
the  principal's  office,  the  dean  of  girls,  registrar,  director 


Conducted  by  HARDY  R.  HNCH 

Head  of  English 

High  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Member  Commiltee  on  Standards   for  Motion  Pictures  and 
Newspapers  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

of  guidance,  an  auditorium  period,  etc.  The  film  was 
used  to  acquaint  eighth  grade  students  with  the  high 
school.  John  V.  Jewett,  director  of  guidance,  was  the 
producer. 

New  Jersey — Adult  Education  is  the  subject  of  a 
film  produced  at  the  Edison  Junior  High  School,  West 
Orange.     Vincent  Geiger  is  the  school's  principal. 

A  film  used  as  a  means  of  informing  the  public  about 
the  home  economics  work  in  a  school,  is  reported  by 
Miss  Grace  Hadley,  supervisor  of  home  economics. 
Junior  Fligh  School,  New  Brunswick.  It  is  entitled 
How  We  Relate  Home  Economics  to  Everyday  Living 
(400  feet). 

New  Mexico — F.  S.  Church  of  the  Los  Alamos 
Ranch  School,  Otowi,  reports  the  making  of  200  feet 
of  film  showing  school  activities,  and  800  feet  showing 
outdoor  life. 

New  York — The  Camera  Club  of  East  View  Junior 
High  School,  White  Plains,  has  produced  The  Eyes  of 
East  View,  a  newsreel  of  school  activities  (800  feet). 
F.  T.  Mathewson  is  the  club's  advisor. 

A  400-foot  film  of  a  June  festival,  an  outdoor  physical 
education  demonstration,  is  noted  by  W.  B.  Weyant  of 
the  Solvay  Public  Schools. 

Pennsylvania — A  3-reel  film  (approximately  1200 
feet)  dealing  with  the  activities  program  of  the  East 
High  School,  Erie,  has  been  shown  before  many  local 
civic  groups,  according  to  Miss  Miriam  B.  Booth  of  the 
English  Department. 


Editor's  Note — A  notable  questionnaire  survey,  re- 
cently completed  by  William  G.  Hart,  located  over  90 
school-made  films,  with  full  data  on  each,  most  of  them 
available  on  loan  to  other  schools.  The  films  are  listed 
in  two  groups,  "Specialized  Subjects"  and  "News 
Reels."  The  first  group  is  reprinted  in  full  below.  The 
second  group  will  appear  in  the  April  issue.  (16mm 
footage  given  after  title.  All  are  black  and  white  unless 
otherwise  specified.  Loaned  free  unless  charge  is 
indicated.) 

Specialized  Subjects 

1.  Health  (600)  Pupil  health  examinations;  Cactus 
Courageous — Eighth  grade  class  studies  cactus,  draws 
maps,  explores;  Football-Basketball.  Loan.  T.  L. 
Alexander,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Haines,  Fla. 

2.  Sports  Band  (Sound)  Football  game,  crowd  and 
marching  bands;  color  film.  Margaret  Ross,  Director 
Visual  Education,  Wilmington,  Del. 

3.  Early  Denver  (500)  Story  of  a  complete  school 
activity,  all  grades  contributing,  and  culminating  in  an 
entertainment  for  parents.  Loan.  E.  H.  Herrington, 
Director  Motion  Picture  Project,  Denver  Public 
Schools. 

4.  Crippled  Children's  Room  (100);  High  School 
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EDUCATIONAL     AND      RECREATIONAL      FILMS 

16min    Sound,     16mm    Silent    and    8mm 

NU-ART    NEWS 

.    .     .     An     Invaluable     Guide,     Published     Monthly     tor     Those    Who 
Are  Interested  in  Buying,  Leasine:  or  Renting  Films. 
SENT    FREE    UPON    REQUEST 

NU-ART  FILMS,  INC.    -    i1w*"o/""  n""T 

L  E  A  D  I  N  a       FILM       D  I  S  T  k  I  B  U  T  o'«  S 


T.  B.  Testing  Program  (100).     Loan.     J.  W.  Prim- 
rose, Irving  School,  Quincy,  111. 

5.  Special  Education  (800)  Corrective  speech,  or- 
thopedic, sight  saving,  oral  deaf,  open  air,  therapeutic 
work.  Supt.  John  Alemmer,  Public  Schools,  Escanaba, 
Mich. 

6.  Campus  Personalities  (400)  Pictures  of  promi- 
nent personalities  on  the  Iowa  State  College  Campus. 
Loan.  H.  L.  Kooser,  Director  Visual  Instruction  Serv- 
ice, Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. 

7.  May  Festival  Review  (350)  Folk  dances  in 
costumes ;  color  film.  Loan.  C.  J.  Miller,  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Ecorse,  Mich. 

8.  Nursery  School  (100)  A  day  in  Nursery  School 
from  the  time  mother  says  goodbye  at  her  door  until 
he  reaches  home  again.  Loan.  Fred  E.  Pitken,  Supt. 
of  Schools,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

I  9.  Busy  Hands  (400)  Survey  of  handwork  in 
school;  Reporting  through  Movies  (450)  Illustrated 
outline  of  possibilities  for  public  relations  films,  pro- 
duced for  the  1939  A.S.S.A.  Both  films  in  black-and- 
white  and  color.  Loan.  Godfrey  M.  Elliott,  Prin. 
Oakvale  Schools,  Oakvale,  W.  Va. 

10.     One  Hundred  Years  of  Educational  Progress  in 
aumee  (1600)  History  of  school  up  to  present  time, 
iwith  narration  on  records  to  accompany  the  film.  Loan. 
H.  H.  Sibling.   Supt.  of  Schools,   Maumee,  O.    (An- 
nounced in  February  issue) 

I  11.  Historic  Akron  (450)  Historic  Indian  spots, 
canal  ruins,  John  Brown  remains,  early  homes,  ani- 
mated growth  of  city  showing  additions;  color  film. 
Loan.  J.  Ray  Stine,  Prin.  Central  High  School, 
Akron,  O. 

12.  High  School  Opportunities  in  Illinois;  Our 
Children's  Opportunities;  Modern  Schools  at  Work — 
First  two  show  contrast  in  educational  opportunities 
oflfered  in  elementary  and  high  schools  of  state;  third 
shows  modern  schools  and  modern  teaching  methods  in 
state.  Small  rental  charge.  Illinois  Education  Asso- 
ciation, Springfield,  111. 

13.  Spring  Festival  at  School  51  (800)  School  en- 
tertainment involving  900  children.  Loan.  Alan  H. 
Nicol,  Director  Visual  Education,  Board  of  Education, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

14.  Battle  Creek  Junior  High  Schools  Visit  Green- 
field Village;  Verona  School  Kindergarten  Circus; 
Verona  Junior  High  School  Physical  Education  Acti- 
vities; Battle  Creek  Annual  Elementary  Play  Day; 
The  Outdoor  Classroom  in  Battle  Creek.  Keith  Elliott, 
Prin.  Verona  School,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

15.  Federal  Inspection  and  Governor's  Day  (400) ; 
Commencement  at  Iowa  (400).  L.  W.  Cochran,  Su- 
pervisor Dept.  of  Visual  Instruction,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 


Electrical  Transcriptions  for  Schools! 

Ask  for  list  of  recorded  programs, 
used    successfully    in    the    schools. 

RADIO   TRANSCRIPTION    CO.    OF    AMERICA,    LTD. 

Hollywood   Blvd.   at  Cosmo,    Hollywood,  Calif. 


16.  Introducing  Your  Library  (650)  The  facilities 
and  proper  use  of  the  library;  color  film.  Loan. 
Lucille  Walsh,  Fordson  High  School,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

17.  Our  Children  Learn  to  Read  (400)  The  methods 
used  in  a  modern  school  to  teach  reading;  Junior  high 
follow-up;  color  film.  Physically  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren (450)  A  trip  through  the  department  for  physi- 
cally handicapped  in  the  Lowrey  School.  Loan.  Wil- 
liam G.  Hart,  Lowrey  School,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

18.  School  (400,  sound)  A  day  at  school;  10  year- 
old  group  with  the  "school  store  as  their  project."  Rec- 
ording of  voices  of  children  as  they  go  about  their 
tests.  Small  rental  charge.  Elizabeth  Moos,  Direc- 
tor Hessean  Hills  School,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

19.  Making  Moline  More  Beautijid  (1200)  Results 
of  city  beautification  program,  yards  and  gardens ; 
Some  Results  of  Our  City  Beautification  Program 
(1200)  Flowers,  new  bridges,  water  fronts,  improved 
streets;  Moline  Cares  (1000)  Work  of  Community 
Chest  in  Moline.  All  three  color  films.  C.  R.  Crakes, 
Prin.  Senior  High  School,  Moline,  111. 


IT'S  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

to  see  the  adroncement  in  film  projection  ond 
sound  reproduction  accomplished  by  HOLMES 
Sound-on-Fihn  Projectors. 

The  new  16  mm  all-sprocket  projector  illustrated 
has  ten  tooth  sprockets  —  an  exclusive  Holmes 
feature — which  are  larger  in  diameter,  generous 
in  space  between  sprockets,  insuring  greater 
ease  and  accuracy  in  threading  operation. 

Amplifier  furnished  with 
this  unit  is  sufficient  to 
cover  auditoriums  seating 
up  to  1000.  Volume  can  be 
reduced  to  a  whisper  in 
classrooms,    if    desired. 

DON'T  COMPROMISE 
WITH  QUALITY.  INVES- 
TIGATE     THE     HOLUES. 


Write  for 

Prices  or 

nearest 

Dealer. 


HOLMES    PROJECTOR 
COMPANY _ 

1813  Orchard  Street 
CHICAGO 


16  mm  Portable, 
Mazda  or  Are  L&mp. 

35  mm  Portable, 
Mazda  orAro  Lamp. 

35  mm  Imperial 
for  Auditoriums. 
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ARTHUR  C.  PILLSBURY'S 

LAPSE  TIME 

& 
MICROSCOPIC 

PICTURES   IN    I6MM. 

SOUND  &  COLOR 

Pictured  from  Life  of 

BOTANICAL  SUBJECTS, 

FLOWERS  THAT  BLOSSOM, 

PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

Vtrite    for    prices,    sole    or   rent, 

on  400  or  1600  foot  feature  reels. 

ARTHUR  C.  PILLSBURY 

140    Arlington,    Berkeley,    Calif. 


AV>    will    Pay   cash    for    your    35    M.    M. 

SIMPLEX    or    POWERS    PROJECTORS 

16  M.  M.        Kew   and    Used         35  M.  M. 

VISUAL   IIVSTRLTCTIOIV   EQUIPMENT 

RENTED  -:-  TRADED  -:-  SKRVICBD 

AMERICAN     MOVIE     SERVICE     &     SUPPLY 


351   WEST  44TH   STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


OVER   125    16mm   SOUND    FEATURES   ...   25   SILENT 
FEATURES  .  .  .  SHORT  SUBJECTS 

New  RENTAL  FILMS  include  Bobby  Breen  in  MAKE  A  WISH, 
Harold  Lloyd  in  MOVIE  CRAZY,  Zane  Grey's  RANGLE  RIVER : 
WILD  HORSE  ROUNDUP,  KING  OF  THE  SIERRAS, 
FORBIDDEN  MUSIC  (Operetta  with  Jimmy  Durante),  THIS 
IS  CHINA,  and  ELEPHANT  HUNT. 

MANSE    FILM     LIBRARY 

1521     DANA    AVE.  CINCINNATI,    OHIO 


P^F^rALK  from  your  screen 
^g    WITH  your  quickly 
H           TYPEWRITTEN 
B               MESSAGES 
H     50   RADIO-MATS  $1.50 
H    Whito,  Amber  or  Green. 
P^L  Accept  no  substitute. 

1 

* 

MAKE   YOUR    OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

For    Screen    Projection 

USE       RADIO      MATS 

on   sale   by   Theatre   Supply    Dealere 
Write   for    Free    Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO..  Inc. 

1819  Broadway,  Dept.V,  New  York  City 

•  IS  iHt  SiAtioNERT  OF  THE  Screen 

Illustrate  United  States 
History  with  Picturols 


These  rolls  of  35-nim.  film 
containing  a  series  of  still 
pictures  are  light,  easy  to 
handle,  and  require  little 
storage  space. 

Picturols  are  available  on 
all  standard  curriculum 
subjects.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  the 
catalog — "Visual  Lessons 
Through  Picturols". 


SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION.  Inc. 

100    EAST   OHIO    STREET  CHICAGO.    ILL. 


Standards  of  Geographical  Film 

(_ConcIurJcd  from  page  96) 

correct  application  of  a  title  to  a  small  unit  of  geography 
of  the  northwest  United  States.  This  title  corresponds 
to  a  common  unit  in  the  course  of  study  and  it  is  given 
an  exact  placement  for  its  use. 

The  Portraits  of  Portugal  has  an  indefinite  title  which 
could  well  be  changed  to  Wine  Making  in  Oporto. 
Yellowstone  Park  in  color  is  excellent  as  a  picture  of  a 
physical  phenomenon  but  the  title  should  be  more  defi- 
nite as  to  the  aspect  of  the  park  that  is  presented. 

Titles  of  films  are  as  important  as  headings  in  book 
chapters.  A  correct  title  covering  the  contents  of  the 
film  is  Holland  in  Tulip  Time.  It  is  localized  and  it 
pictures  in  color  man's  specialized  activities  in  a 
particular  environment.  Roaming  in  Holland  is  a 
poor  title  as  it  is  indefinite  as  to  its  content.  Children  of 
Holland  is  a  clear  title  of  a  presentation  of  family  life 
in  Holland.  Argentine  Argosy  is  a  fancy  title  that 
would  be  more  appropriate  as  Argentine  Wheat  and 
Beef. 
The  Length 

At  present  400  feet  is  a  standard  film  length  in  16mm 
sound  or  silent.  This  is  a  convenience  to  the  producer 
and  it  fits  well  in  the  regular  school  work  as  a  fifteen 
minute  part  of  a  class  lesson.  A  longer  film  is  not  yet 
approved  for  the  elementary  school.  However,  in  this 
experimental  stage,  it  is  not  wise  to  set  an  arbitrary 
length.  A  series  of  100  foot  subjects  might  make  a 
400  foot  reel ;  each  subject  in  the  series  to  lead  to  a 
succeeding  lesson.  A  400  foot  subject  of  appro.xi- 
mately  15  minutes  gives  ample  opportunity  for  the 
teacher's  introduction  of  the  subject  to  the  class,  fre- 
quent stops  for  questions  by  the  pupils  and  at  the  end 
a  follow-up  which  ties  in  with  tlie  other  work  of  the 
unit.  Films  in  1200  and  1600  foot  lengths  are  too  long 
for  class  work  and  when  shown  are  likely  to  become  an 
entertainment  feature  rather  than  study  material.  Some 
teachers  "show  a  series  of  400  foot  films,  making  a  pro- 
gram of  an  hour  or  more  but  this  is  not  an  intelligent 
use  of  a  learning  technique. 

There  should  be  series  of  geographical  films,  each 
distinct  in  its  content  and  bound  together  as  units  of  the 
geography  of  the  United  States.  These  can  be  shown 
throughout  a  semester  as  the  study  develops  for  each 
unit,  perhaps  one  or  two  each  week. 

The  400  foot  film  brings  ample  material  for  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  school  classes  but  in  lower  pri- 
mary grades  and  the  pre-primary  there  should  be  ex- 
periments with  100  foot  length  for  simple  subjects  to 
be  shown  repeatedly  to  give  full  experience  in  recogni- 
tion of  fundamental  geographical  ideas  and  concepts. 

The  length  of  each  film  scene  should  be  such  as  to 
give  the  pupil  clear  recognition  of  the  objects  and  of  the 
action.  No  studies  have  as  yet  revealed  the  type  of 
material  most  suited  to  the  short  interest  span  of  the 
second  and  third  grade.  The  simple  geographical  ob- 
jects presented  in  the  film  with  the  synchronized  spoken 
words  of  a  tested  vocabulary  would  be  fully  as  valuable 
as  beginning  books  in  geography.  The  use  of  high 
standard  geographical  material,  in  short  film  lengths  for 
these  repeat  lessons  would  promote  interest  and  ideas 
more  readily  than  a  picture  book  in  geography  for  the 
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film  has  the  power  of  centering  the  interest  of  the  entire 
group  and  the  screen  material  is  large  enough  so  that 
all  of  the  group  may  see  the  desired  object. 

Film  Content 

The  pictorial  content  of  a  geographical  film  is  more 
than  a  series  of  scenes.  The  geography  film  should 
not  be  a  continuity  of  landscape  stills ;  rather  a  con- 
tinuity of  action  scenes  within  a  selected  environment. 
This  pictorial  presentation  must  have  a  clear  sequence 
of  closely  related  scenes,  with  a  continuity  of  action 
which  has  a  distinct  and  moving  center  of  interest. 
The  motion  picture  lesson  is  laboratory  material  that 
creates  ideas  not  otherwise  obtainable  by  most  pupils. 
Irrigation  presents  to  fifth  grade  pupils  plenty  of  ma- 
terial and  experience  relative  to  the  needs  of  water  on 
the  land  and  the  types  of  irrigation  used  to  meet  the 
different  problems.  New  England  Fisherman  is  a  defi- 
nite part  of  the  fishing  unit  of  man's  work  in  New 
England.  It  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  giving  pupils 
real  experiences  and  worthwhile  ideas. 

Thei-e  should  be  few  maps  and  diagrams.  Those 
that  are  used  must  be  animated  to  make  clear  relation- 
ships which  cannot  be  shown  in  scenes.  Expansion  of 
Germany  uses  maps  eiTectively.  All  maps  are  to  be 
especially  drawn  to  emphasize  the  ideas  pictured.  No 
photographing  of  dim  detailed  wall  maps  or  hazy  globes. 
Maps  are  used  to  present  simple  concepts  of  distribu- 
tion, place,  comparative  size,  distance,  etc. 

Geographical  facts  for  observation  in  the  classroom 
must  be  truthfully  shown.     This  means  that  geographi- 
cal  scenes  must   be  taken  on  location  and  not  faked. 
jVaikiki  Beach  is  near  Honolulu,  not  in  a  Hollywood 
udio.     Geographical  films  are  not  synthetic  deception 
made  in  Hollywood  but   a   truthful   presentation   that 
is  made  on  a  location.     The  Good  Earth  is  a  synthetic 
subject  giving  ideas  of  rural  China  in  which  the  destruc- 
tive locusts  are  cofl^ee  grounds  bouncing  over  a  minia- 
ture  hill   and  destroying  six   pounds   of   needle   grass 
(wheat)  mounted  on  a  roller. 
Wild  animals   should  be  filmed  in  their  native  en- 
ronment    as    those    of    Martin    John.son    or    Robert 
Flaherty  and  not  in  the  Hollywood  wilds.     The  great 
value  of  geographical  animal  films  is  that  the  actual  life 
is  shown  for  laboratory  observation   of  herds  of  elk, 
schools  of  fish,  flocks  of  birds,  swarms  of  insects,  etc. 
The  clear  accurate  commentary  by  Lowell  Thomas 
in  Colorado,  his  home  state  makes  it  a  pictorial  presen- 
tation that  provides  good  material  for  school  geography 
of  the  United  States.     The  central  theme  of  each  film 
must  be  man  in  an  environment  which  may  be  physical 
or  cultural.     Such  films  bring  pupils  into  close  touch 
^with  the  daily  life  of  native  people  and  their  problems. 
j^H|  Pictures  of  the  physical  environment  may  be  wonder- 
^^1  but  if  a  man's  activities  are  absent  then  the  point  of 
modern  geography  is  missed.     The  New  South  is  a 
broad  subject  that  presents  ideas  of  the  United  States 
in   a  manner  for   the   fifth   grade  level.     It   binds   to- 
gether the  phy.sical  environment  and   man's  activities 
so  as  to  be  good  laboratory  material. 

The  alert  teacher  no  longer  conducts  the  geography 
lesson  with  strict  adherence  to  the  paragraph  of  the  text. 
The  basis  of  the  lesson  is  carefully  chosen  pictures  of 
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for  Gearness  and  Convenience 
in  CLASS  ROOM   PROJECTION 


Use  These  Two 


Accessories 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Oft. 


Challenger  Screen 

This  portable  model  com- 
bines superior  light  re- 
flective qualities  with  un- 
matched convenience.  It 
consists  of  screen,  case 
and  tripod  in  one  unit.  It 
can  be  set  up  anywhere 
in  15  seconds  and  folds 
compactly  for  easy  carry- 
ing. The  surface  is 
Da-Lite's  famous  glass- 
beaded  surface  which  re- 
flects maximum  light  with- 
out sparkle  or  glare.  12 
sizes  from  $12.50  up. 
Prices  slifhtly  hitrher  on 
Pacific    Coast. 


Da-Lite   Projector 
Stand 

Finding  a  place  for  the 
projector  is  no  longer  a 
problem  when  schools  are 
equipped  with  Da-Lite  Pro- 
jector Stands.  This  conve- 
nient unit  consisting  of  a 
sturdy  tripod  and  an  espe- 
cially designed  platform  is 
adjustable  in  height  to  meet 
the  projection  require- 
ments of  any  audience.  It 
permits  projecting  pictures 
over  the  heads  of  the  audi- 
ence and  seating  more  stu- 
dents in  the  best  positions. 
It  saves  delay  in  getting 
ready  and  insures  smooth 
presentation.  Available 
with  either  a  tilting,  ro- 
tating table  or  platform 
for  silent  motion  picture 
projectors  or  a  non-tilting 
but  rotating  platform  for 
sound  and  slide  projectors. 


i 

'j^ 

Da-Lite     Electrol 


The    ideal 
screen    for 

large  class 
room  or  audi- 
torium is  the 
electrically  op- 
erated Da-Lite 
Electrol.  By 
pushing  a  but- 
ton, the  teach- 
er can  unroll 
the  fabric  from 
its  dustproof 
case  andjustas 
easily  reroll  it. 


Write  for  48  page  catalog  describing  the  complete 
Da-Lite  line  of  screens  and  accessories. 

DA-LITE     SCREEN     CO.,     INC. 

Depf.    3ES,    2723    No.    Crawford    Ave.,    Chicago,    III. 
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•  MEN  AND  DUST  • 

A    new    documenfary    fact-film    on 

HEALTH  AND  HOUSING 

IN   THE   SILICOSIS   AND   TUBERCULOSIS 
STRICKEN     TRI-STATE     MINING     AREA. 

Available    Now:     For    Rent    —    Sale 

Write  for  Free  copy 
■TOPICAL  FILM   CATALOG" 


GARRISON  FILMS 


1600     BROADWAY 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


ANNOUNCING 

Five  Child  health,  training  and   character  building  films.  The 
life  cycle   of  an   entire   generation   Is   spanned   In  this  series. 

SILENT    AND    SOUND    U    or   8    m.m. 

«  »   * 

BEFORE  THE   BABY  COMES 

BABY'S    FIRST  YEAR 

GROWING  UP 

THE    LIFE    OF    A    HEALTHY    CHILD 

THE   ROAD  TO   HEALTH   AND   HAPPINESS 

(last  two  for  grade  school   and   high   school) 

«  •  » 

Educational,    Entertaining    and     Reliable 

SALE   OR   RENT  ...   For   Information 

DAVID    B.    HILL,    Salem.    Oregon,    Producer 

or    BELL   &    HOWELL    COMPANY 

1815  Larehmont  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Locof    Dealers     Representatives    Everywhere 


Motion   Pictures 

for   every   requirement 

Contained  in  our  gigantic  library 
of  some  4^000  subjects. 

Features  . . .  Short  Subjects 

For  instruction  and 
entertainment 

Complete  catalog  on  request 

We  have  added  many  fine  subjects  to 
our  selected  Religious  Films  Library. 
Ask  for  separate  catalog  listing  and 
describing  these. 

IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 


28  E.  Eighth  Street 


Chicago,  III. 


Western  Office: 
2402  West  Seventh  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


the  facts  of  work  and  living  in  a  particular  situation. 
What  an  opportunity  for  the  geographical  film  to  pro- 
vide truthful  laboratory  material  suggesting  the  various 
problems  and  observations  of  how  people  live!  Such 
films  are  not  made  by  just  shooting  scenes  or  putting 
together  miscellaneous  negatives  but  are  as  skillfully 
photographed  as  text  books  are  written  and  printed. 

To  this  writer  the  sound  film  is  a  tool  that  brings 
a  remarkable  laboratory  method  into  elementary  geog- 
raphy instruction.  School  geography  has  forsaken 
simple  observation  for  too  many  generalized  concepts 
that  become  memory  exercises  ;  it  needs  refreshing  new 
tools.  It  is  not  visionary  to  predict  for  the  near  future 
a  series  of  films  for  giving  pupils  basic  experience  in 
elementary  geography. 

Each  scene  presented  must  be  of  such  length  that 
its  contents  are  clearly  impressed  on  pupils'  minds.  The 
familiar  is  carried  by  a  smooth  transition  to  the  new 
idea.  In  doing  things,  in  manipulations  and  in  all 
processes  there  should  be  a  clear  close-up  observation 
and  a  correct  sequence.  Each  film  has  its  facts  pur- 
posely arranged  to  give  experience,  to  gain  understand- 
ing and  to  create  ideas  or  attitudes.  The  pictorial 
composition  should  always  be  simple ;  a  few  distinct 
objects  in  natural  situations  rather  than  stiffly  posed 
or  dressed  up  as  in  many  Holland  pictures,  with 
wooden  shoes  and  a  flaring  white  bonnet  which  are 
worn  only  on  special  occasions. 

Film  editing  is  as  important  in  geographical  films  as 
editing  geographical  texts.  No  excess  scenes  should 
be  added  to  make  a  reel  complete. 

The  Photographic  Technique  as  an  Aid  to  Learning 

The  photographic  technique  is  closely  interwoven 
with  the  ideas  to  be  presented  and  there  are  certain 
technical  qualities  which  should  be  maintained  in  all 
motion  pictures. 

(1)  Sharpness  and  clearness  is  a  basic  quality  of 
all  scenes ;  no  deep  shadows.  In  geographical  films 
there  is  a  necessity  for  showing  enough  of  the  sur- 
roundings to  fix  the  local  of  the  picture.  This  requires 
ample  footage  so  as  to  permit  the  pupil  to  grasp  the 
situation  of  the  geographical  action.  The  film  must 
not  be  marred  by  scratches,  grain,  or  other  imperfec- 
tions so  often  present  in  "duped"  films. 

(2)  Lighting  must  give  clear  outlines  of  the  objects 
to  be  observed.  Light  and  shade  should  balance  in 
each  scene  throughout  the  entire  film.  The  tone  of 
light  and  shade  should  not  change  markedly  from  scene 
to  scene.  Fade-ins  and  outs  should  not  be  so  promi- 
nent as  to  interfere  with  the  smooth  flow  of  thought. 

(3)  Accuracy  and  reliability  in  each  scene  is  essen- 
tial. Freak  shots  are  out  of  place.  Pictorial  compo- 
sition must  build  up  observation  and  events  to  hold 
interest.  Elementary  pupils  in  geography  require 
many  close-ups  as  in  Live  in  the  Sahara  where  the 
camel  is  traveling  on  the  desert  sand.  It  shows  his 
feet,  knees,  and  nose  in  scenes  of  sufficient  length  for 
pupils  to  recognize  his  equipment  for  living  in  the 
desert.  For  the  beginner  there  should  be  no  extensive 
general  landscape,  footage  devoted  to  sunsets,  or  roll- 
ing clouds,  and  weird  effects ;  no  rapid  montage,  which 
is  confusing  to  the  young  pupil. 

(4)  Color  is  preferred  in  simple  elementary  films 
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MASTERPIECE    FIUH     SLIDES 

New    Horizons   ]n   Art   Appreciation!  t    ! 

Ligbt  in  Weight    .  .   .   Durable   .   .  .   Faltlifnl  In   Color  .   .    : 

They   present    the    ultimate    in    teaching    aids! 

PRICE  50  CENTS  EACH 

Send    for    full    descriptive     lists    of    color    prints,    slides    and 
individual    instructor's    texts. 

Write    our    SERVICE    BUREAU    tor    planned    courses    in 
ART    APT>RBCIATION    and    VISUAL,    EDUCATION 

35    West    34th    Street 
New    Tork    City 


ART  EDUCATION  INC. 


where  this  medium  is  required  in  presenting  the  con- 
cepts involved  in  close-ups  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  ani- 
mals. There  are  many  technical  difficulties  connected 
with  the  use  of  color,  especially  in  production.  To 
name  only  one  which  will  illustrate ;  due  to  the  greater 
amount  of  light  required  in  photograpliing  scenes  in 
color  the  lens  aperture  often  has  to  be  opened  so  wide 
that  "critical"  focus  is  difficult  to  secure  except  in  ex- 
treme "close-ups."  Often  "medium  close-ups"  and 
"long  .shots"  are  out  of  focus  or  present  a  fuzzy  scene 
without  the  depth  to  provide  necessary  orientation  and 
perspective.  Again  the  problem  of  expense  must  be 
considered  for  the  color  film  is  two  to  three  times  the 
cost  of  a  black  and  white.  While  black  and  white  is 
a  cheaper  medium,  it  is  not  always  the  most  impressive. 
Research  has  indicated  that  color  scenes  stimulate  the 
emotions  but  the  black  and  white  seem  to  permit  more 
reasoning. 

To  stain  ditTerent  scenes  in  diiiferent  colors  is  poor 
technique  but  when  color  film  is  used  the  pastel  shades 
are  more  suitable  than  vivid  reds,  yellows,  and  blues 
which  are  unnatural. 

(5)  Animations  are  excellent  aids  when  used  to 
explain  simple  relationships.  Such  diagrammatic  pres- 
entations must  be  free  from  jumps,  and  must  be  clear, 
simple,  and  correct.  In  Snow  White  there  are  whirl- 
ing, falling  and  spiralling  eflfects  that  are  confusing  to 
sensitive  children. 

(6)  Each  scene  must  be  a  definite  photographic 
presentation  to  create  ideas  that  build  up  the  theme  of 
the  film  to  a  definite  purpose. 

Sound 

The  radio  is  considered  to  be  a  powerful  tool  of  in- 
formation and  a  creator  of  ideas.  It  is  restricted  as  to 
time  and  place.  A  sound  picture  in  16mm  form  has 
the  power  of  a  radio  plus  a  definite  picture  in  action. 
The  sound  picture  is  not  limited  as  to  time  or  place. 
It  can  be  used  and  repeated  many  times  and  at  many 
different  places.  It  can  be  selected  and  adapted  to 
different  levels  of  learning  and  an  important  item  is  that 
it  is  always  ready;  the  radio  is  not. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  clearest  understanding 
comes  from  direct  contact  with  reality  as  in  the  field 
trip,  but  failing  this,  the  film  is  a  faithful  substitute 
which  without  sound  is  not  complete.  In  sound  film 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  give  the  pupil  a  complete 
experience  with  natives  of  a  far  distant  land  as  well 
as  the  activities  of  his  own  country. 

It  is  important  to  determine  the  sound  most  valuable 
to  aid  instruction  in  each  unit.  It  is  a  practice  coming 
from  the  theatrical  film  to  fill  in  with  music  the  spots 
where  the  commentator  is  silent.  Heavy  fanfare  at  the 
beginning  of  an  educational  film  is  distracting.  Some 
of  the  following  sound  qualities  of  the  film  should  be 
considered  carefully  by  the  instructor: 

(1)     Speech.     Good  speech  is  vital  to  a  school  film. 


The  diction  and  clearness  of  a  film  make  it  valuable 
or  useless  in  a  schoolroom.  The  voice  must  be  natural, 
not  dramatic  or  affected  but  clear  and  distinct.  A 
pleasing  tone  with  warmth  and  interest  is  an  esset  to 
any  film.  The  vocabulary  must  be  checked  with  word 
lists  and  words  must  be  so  spaced  as  to  give  pupils  a 
chance  to  absorb  them  and  pauses  to  apply  the  ideas 
to  the  picture.  The  synchronization  of  the  speech 
with  the  picture  is  of  greatest  importance.  The  dia- 
logue must  be  clear,  natural,  and  pointed.  Hop-pick- 
ing in  Kent  has  a  good  dialogue  between  the  native 
hop-pickers. 

(2)  Musical  introduction  is  inappropriate  in  most 
instructional  films.  No  musical  undertone  when  words 
are  being  spoken.  Music  should  be  used  at  the  appro- 
priate time  and  place  and  never  as  a  filler  for  the  silent 
spaces. 

(3)  All  sound  eflfects  should  be  true;  ducks  should 
be  ducks,  not  good  imitations.  Such  sounds  as  water- 
falls, plows  at  work,  passing  trains,  boats,  etc.  ,are 
excellent  when  used  in  proper  relation  to  the  scene. 


1 


SPEECH  CORRECTION 


with 


Dnal  Purpose  FILMS 


A  most  important  function  of  sound  film  in  audio- 
visual education,  in  addition  to  its  subject  matter, 
is  to  accustom  the  ear  to  the  finest  diction. 
The  vast  Gutlohn  16  MM.  sound  film  library 
includes  the  world-famed  voices  of: 


LOWELL  THOMAS 


ALOIS  HAVRILLA 


H.   V.   KALTENBORN      •       GAYNE   WHITMAN 

lOHN  MARTIN 

and  many  others  noted  for  their  excellent  diction 
in  such  films  as:  THE  WORLD  ON  PARADE 
(Series  of  20  Shorts);  HIGHWAY  MANIA; 
STRUGGLE  TO  LIVE  (Biological  Science  Series); 
1938  PASSES  in  REVIEW;  COLOR  TRAVEL 
FILMS;  THE  BEAVER;  SEASONS  and  THEIR 
CAUSES. 


FRENCH 
LANGUAGE    FILMS 

Excellent  for  language  study  and  of  great 
value  for  auditorium  and  general  class- 
room use.  Gutlohn  French  Sound  Films 
include  well-known  features,  such  as 
GRAND  ILLUSION,  and  LIFE  AND  LOVES 
OF  BEETHOVEN  as  well  as  many  shorts 
embracing  a  variety  of  subjects. 


Send     for    catolog    of    over     1500     Educational 
and   Entertainment   subjects  —  for  rent   or   sale. 


WALTER  0.  GUTLOHN 


INC. 


35  W.  45th  St. 


DepL  E-3 


New  York 
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FINLAND  FIGHTS 

16  mm.  Sound  Film,  One  Reel.  Rental  $2.50 


Newest  edition  to  our  current  events  library. 
Civilians  fleeing  Helsinki;  the  first  Russian  air 
attack;  the  ruthless  bombing  of  Helsinki;  actual 
fighting  on  Mannerheim  line;  Reds  landing  troops 
by  parachute;  Finns  capturing  huge  quantities  of 
supplies  and  prisoners;  famous  ski  troops  in  action. 

'Write  for   complete   list   of   educational  films  and 
Catalog    of    entertainment    subjects. 

AUDIO-FrLM  LIBRARIES 


661    Bloomfield  Ave. 


Bloomfield.  N.  J. 


HARBOR     ACTIVITIES 

Elach  film  400  ft.  16mm  .silent $24.00 

Subjects:  Navigating-  a  Ship  into  Harbor,  Harbor  Safety 
Measures,  Port  Commerce,  Drydocliing-  Ocean-Going-  Ships, 
Procedure  of  United  States  Customs,  Safeguarding  Health  at 
the  Nation's  Gateways,  Pacific  Coast  Fishermen  at  Sea,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

FRITH  FILMS,  Box  565,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


// 


// 


THE  STORY  of  the  SPONGE 

COLOR  and  SOUND 

2  REELS  ■  16MM 

• 

The  complete  fasolnntlngr  eduea- 
tional  story  of  sponKe  flshinK  off 
the  Gnlf  Coast  of  Florida,  in  a 
riot  of  natural  color. 

FOR    RE»<T    -    FOB   S.^LE 

PICTORIAL  FILMS,  INC. 

U50-E1    Broadway,    New   York   City 


General  Science,  11  rolls,  $20 
Principles  of  Ph-ysics,  7  rolls,  $12 
Principles  of  Chemistry,  8  rolls,  $14 
Fundamentals  of  Biology,  4  rollB,  $9 
Order  on  approval  or  send  for  iree  folder  and  sample 

VISUAL     SCIE1VCES,     Suffem,  New  York 


35 

FILM 

SLIDES 


a 


A      Fil.^I     FOR     REI.IOIOIIS      EDUCATION 
from     Ilriiee    Bnrton'M    Famous    Book 

THE  MAIV  XOBODY  K]\OWS 

A    eoniplete    iiiotnrizntion    of   the   life   of   Christ. 

6   RI^l-:r,.S   k;    mm   SH.I-;XT   RENTAL  FILM 


?? 


LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE.    lOS  East  First  street 
Wichita,   Kansas 


Make   Your    Own   Ground    Glass    Slides 

easily  and  quickly,  by  using  GLASSTVE,  an  abrasive  which  makes 
ground  glass  slides  from  plain  cover  glass  for  only  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  each  !     50c  package. 

For  IVoii-Photographic  Slides 

use  CELLOSLIDE.  Has  many  uses-  for  enlarging  illustrative  ma- 
terials, for  making  song  slides,  announcements,  cheers,  etc.  Elimi- 
nates nr-cessity  of  wiiting  on  glass.     500  sheets  for  $1.00. 

TEACHING      AIDS      SERVICE 

.'AMAICA    PLAIN    MASSACHUSETTS 


JV. 


ECV±     c 


Midwest  Forum  on 
Visual  Teaching  Aids 

The  second  annual  Midwestern  Forum  on  Visual  Teaching 
Aids  will  take  place  again  at  the  Hotel  Morrison  in  Chicago, 
April  S-6,  1940.  After  several  meetings,  the  committee  has 
prepared  a  splendid  program,  as  follo-ws : 

Friday,  April  5 

10:00  A.  M. — First  General  Session  (Mural  Room) 

Purpose  of  the  Second  Forum 

William  C.  Reavis,  Chairman  of  Forum  Committee 
Where  Are   IV e   Going   in   Visual  Education? 

J.   E.   Hansen,   Chief,   Bureau   of  Visual   Instruction,   Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

10:30  A.  M. — First  Meeting  of  Classroom  Clinics 

Elementary  School  Clinic   (Embassy  Room) 

Harry  O.  Gillct,  Principal,  University  Elementary  School, 

University  of  Chicago,  Chairman ;  James  P.  Fitzwater,  Lake 

View  High  School.  Secretary. 

How   Living   Things   are   Conserved   and   Protected — Nature 
film  demonstration   with    fifth  grade  class,  conducted  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Burns,  Cicero  Public  Schools. 
High  School-College  Clinic   (Roosevelt  Room) 

Noble  J.  Puffer,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cook  County,  Chairman; 

Lee  Cochran,   University  of  Iowa,   Secretary. 

F"ilm  demonstration  on  Astronomy  unit — Dr.  Walter  Bartky, 
University  of  Cliicago. 

12:00 — Luncheon  and   Round  Table  for  Directors  of  Visual 
Education — Monte  Carlo  Room  ($1.00) 

J.  E.  Hansen,  Chairman;  Samuel  N.  Stevens,  Northwestern 

University.   Secretary. 
Topics  for  Discussion :  The  Budget  and  the  Visual  Program ; 

Problems  in  Visual  Instruction  Confronting  the  Schools: 
-Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  University,  County  and 
Sectional  Libraries  of  Visual  Aids. 

2:00  P.  M. Second  Session  of  Clinics 

Elementary   School   Clinic    (Embassy   Room) 

The  Preparation  and  Use  of  2x2  Slides  in  Classroom  Teach- 
ing— J.  B.  MacHarg,  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

The  Effective  Use  of  Lantern  Slides  in  Teaching  Geog- 
raphy— Discussion  leader,  Ruth  Weaver  Mikesell,  DePaul 
University ;  class  demonstration  by  Laura  Watkins,  Cicero. 
High  School-College  Clinic   (Mural  Room) 

"Town  Hall"  Type  of  Meeting  Built  around  a  film — Dr. 
Irving  J.   Lee,   Northwestern  University. 

Pageant    of    American     Lantern    Slides — demonstration    ar- 
ranged by   Dr.  John  A.   Bartky,   President,   Chicago  Normal 
College ;  elementary  class  conducted  by  Martin  Lowry. 
6:30  P.  M. — Annual  Banquet— Terrace  Casino 

Recordings,  still   pictures,  motion  pictures,  slides. 

Saturday,  April  6 

9:30  A.   M. — Final  Session  of  Classroom  Clinics 

Elementary  School  Division   (Embassy  Room) 

Demonstration     of     Films     Prepared     by     United    States 
Film    Service — discussion    of   activities    by    Arch    A.    Mercey, 
Assistant  Director. 
High  School-College  Clinic  (Mural  Room) 

Visual   Aids  in   Industrial   .'\rts   Courses^W.  R.  Cleveland, 
Director  of  Visual   Instruction,   Downers   Grove,   111. 
11:00  A.M. — Final  General  Session  (Mural  Room) 

Dr.  \\illiam  C.  Reavis,  Presiding. 

Demonstration  by  Conunission  on  Human  Relations  of  Pro- 
gressive Education  Association — James  P.  Mitchell,  Member  of 
Commission,  and  social  science  class  of  Elgin  High   School. 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished  in  the  1940  Forum 

Reports  from  Classroom  Clinics 


March,  1940^ 
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Visual  Sessions  at  Progressive's  Meeting 

The  Annual  National  Conference  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association,  held  in  Chicago  February  19-24, 
included  a  morning  and  afternoon  session  on  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  in  Education.  J.  E.  Hansen,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  acted  as  Chairman,  ably  assisted  by  a 
committee  of  Resource  Leaders :  Donald  G.  Cawelti, 
Winnetka  Public  Schools ;  Etta  Schneider,  Editor, 
Visualized  Curriculum  Series,  New  York  City ;  Ella  C. 
Clark,  Winona,  Minnesota.  State  Teachers  College, 
Luella  Hoskins,  Chicago  Radio  Council ;  Clark  Cell, 
Winnetka  Public  Schools. 

The  committee  suggested  problems  for  discussion 
by  the  group  as  a  whole,  evoking  thereby  reports  of 
individual  experiences  in  the  vise  of  visual  aids.  In 
discussing  the  question  of  specialization,  introduced  by 
Miss  Schneider,  Mr.  Hansen  stated  "the  time  may  come 
when  the  visual  instruction  specialist  will  become  cur- 
riculum specialist  as  well"  because  of  the  complete 
knowledge  he  must  have  of  the  curriculum  in  order  to 
get  the  films  which  will  correlate  closely  with  the  topics 
studied.  Another  question  raised  was  "how  can  large- 
group  instruction  by  visual  aids  be  reconciled,  or  ap- 
plied to  Progressive  Education  ideals  and  procedures, 
which  stress  individual  instruction?"  The  problem  of 
booking  films  in  advance  is  concerned  here.  In  answer, 
Mr.  Cawelti  described  the  working  of  the  visual  pro- 
gram in  the  Winnetka  schools.  There,  many  films  are 
used  for  more  than  one  purpose  and  for  more  than 
one  grade  or  class ;  many  creative  activities  result 
from  film  use ;  and  many  studies  cover  a  period  of  time 
at  any  point  of  which  the  film  may  be  appropriately 
used  as  background  for  a  given  project.  Mr.  Hansen 
brought  up  the  desirability  of  short  length  films  with 
a  running  time  of  approximately  four  minutes  for  units 
needing  also  slides  or  filmstrips  for  eflfective  teaching. 
The  question  of  the  adequacy  of  present  ready-made 
visual  materials  for  use  by  progressive  schools  was 
discussed.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
commercially-produced  materials  unquestionably  saved 
time,  but  that  school-made  materials  —  films,  slides, 
photographs,  etc.  provide  peculiar  fitness  to  the  local 
situation,  and  pupil-teacher  activization,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  professional  material.  Another  major 
topic  of  discussion  was  that  on  the  use  of  "free"  ma- 
terials. The  general  opinion  of  the  group  was  that  the 
contents  of  film  or  other  "free"  visual  material  was 
a  more  important  criterion  than  their  cost.  Exhibits 
of  silk  and  cocoons  are  in  no  way  compromised  by  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  cost  a  rental  fee.  The  distinction 
between  this  type  of  inanimate  realia,  and  the  highly- 
dynamic  motion  picture  with  all  its  possibilities  for 
propaganda,  was  pointed  out  as  well  as  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  teacher  for  properly  judging  the  suitability 
of  the  "free"  materials  offered.  Portions  of  two  after- 
noons were  devoted  to  the  showing  of  16mm  school- 
made  films,  primarily  in  the  public  relations  area,  in- 
cluding: Living  and  Learning  in  a  Rural  School,  sound, 


Instructional 


and  25  Foreign  Lands' 
,.MHY? 


"•TOTHt  CLASSROOM  ^ 


Such  world-wide  acceptance  and  use  of  Erpi  Classroom 
Films  can  be  explained  in  one  way  only:  They  have 
proved  their  value  as  teaching  tools— suited  to  the  needs 
and  hudgets  of  thousands  of  schools,  small  and  large. 


Sound  films  are  so  effective  because  of  their  complete- 
ness. Presenting  subject  matter  through  a  combination 
of  both  sight  and  sound,  they  make  a  clearer,  more 
lasting  impression  than  is  possible  through  either  alone. 
Further,  they  make  possible  the  use  of  much  material 
that  can  be  presented  in  no  other  way. 


Erpi  Classroom  Films  Inc.  now  offers  your  school  a 
comprehensive  library  of  141  instructional  films— with 
24  more  to  be  released  in  1940.  There  are  films  for 
use  in  Primary  Grades,  Social  Studies,  Biological  and 
Physical  Sciences,  Music,  Art,  Athletics,  Child  Psych- 
ology, Vocational  Guidance  and  Teacher  Training. 


Ten  years'  experience  has  proved  that  ERPI  sound  films 
are  economical  to  use.  Because:  They  last  for  years — 
may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes— may  be  used  in 
several  different  grade  levels — may  be  correlated  with 
a  number  of  different  courses.  Send  the  coupon  for 
full  details. 

Erpi  Classroom  Films  Inc. 


ES  3-40 


ERPI  CL\PSROOM  FILMS  INC. 

35-11  Thirly-fifth  Avenue,  Long  I»land  City.  N.  Y. 

Genllemen:  Please  send  me  ytmr  niniplele  dcArriplive  catalog  and  yonr 
sperial  Integration  Chart  whirii  bIioms  gru|)iii(-ally  how  each  film  can  he  nsed 
in  a  number  of  different  courses. 
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Universal  \brn 

SOliSD  PRDJICTOR  ^"^^ 


Low    in    cost,    Universal     1 6MM 
Sound  Projectors  ofFer  you  all  of 

the  important  new  features.  Four  •FULL  POWER  AMPLIFICATION 
models.  For  all  purposes.  Simple  %u"  HEAVY  DUTY  SPEAKERS 
to  operate.  Economical  to  main- 
tain. Licensed.  Guaranteed. 

•  3rd INTENSO  CONDENSER  LENS 


»2  INCH  F1.E  LENS 


•  LOW  PRICE  •  FOR  SOUNO  OR  SILENT  FILMS 

•  FOR  CLASSROOM  OR  AUDITORIUM 

•  FOR  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  OR  PHONO 

Universal  Sound  Projector  Div. 

SENTRY  SAFETY  CONTROL  CORP. 
1917-21  Oxford  SI.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York  Office— 1600  Broadway,  N.Y.C 


•  2-SPEEDG.L  MOTOR  &  GOV. 

•  REELS  TO  IS" 

•  REVERSE  ACTION 

•  STILL  PICTURE  CLUTCH 

•  CENTRAL  OILING 

•  TURBO  MAXIMUM  CODLING 

•  REAR  SHUTTER 

•  2  CLAW  INTERMIT.  ACTION 

•  PERMANENT  CARRYING  CASES 

•  LICENSED -WARRANTY 


4    MODELS 

Write  for  lileralure 


produced  by  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University ; 
School,  sound,  showing  progressive  education  at  work, 
in  the  Hessian  Hills  School,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New 
York ;  Education  in  California,  sound  and  color ;  De- 
sign for  Education,  sound,  produced  by  Sarah  Law- 
rence College.  Bronxville,  New  York ;  Dynamic  Educa- 
tion, silent,  showing  utilization  of  community  resources 
by  the  schools  of  Santa  Monica,  California.  The  meet- 
ing also  provided  showings  of  three  outstanding  motion 
pictures  on  conservation  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources :  The  City,  The  River  and  Housing  in  Our 
Time. 

A  group  meeting  on  Motion  Pictures  as  a  Resource 
was  conducted  by  James  P.  Mitchell  and  included  the 
showing  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association's 
Human  Relation  Films,  followed  by  discussion  b}'  high 
school  students  who  have  viewed  the  films. 

Wisconsin  Visual  Conference 

The  Wisconsin  Visual  Instruction  Conference  took 
place  at  Madison  February  9  and  10,  sponsored  by  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University.  Dean  Frank 
O.  Holt,  J.  E.  Hansen  and  F.  D.  Brown,  all  of  the 
University  staflF,  spoke  at  the  Friday  morning  .session. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Radio  and  Visual  Instruction  Section  of  Southern  Wis- 
consin Educational  Association,  at  which  Edgar  Dale 
of  Ohio  State  University  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Other 
features  of  the  two-day  program  were  the  showing  of 
new  educational  films  Friday  evening,  two  panel  dis- 


cussions on  visual  problems  and  the  state  program 
Saturday  morning,  followed  by  a  luncheon  meeting  at 
which  Joseph  Rohr  summarized  the  state  visual  pro- 
gram of  the  WPA,  and  Mr.  Dale  discussed  "Where 
Are  We  Headed  in  Visual  Instruction?" 


New  England  Section  Meets 

The  New  England  Section,  Department  of  Visual 
Instruction  of  the  N.  E.  A.  held  its  annual  business 
meeting  recently  at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel,  Boston. 
Reports  showed  that  the  number  of  members  had  in- 
creased over  two  hundred  percent  in  the  last  two 
years.  In  order  to  more  effectively  serve  New  England 
teachers,  it  was  voted  to  organize  branches  in  each  of 
the  six  states. 

The  officers  elected  for  1940  are:  President,  Mr. 
Burdette  Buckingham,  Quincy,  Mass. ;  Vice-Pres.,  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Wheeler,  Bristol.  Conn.;  Sec.-Treas..  Mr. 
Howard  A.  Smith,  High  School,  Milton,  Mass. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  1940  consists  of  Abra- 
ham Krasker.  Chairman,  Leland  H.  Chapman,  Fred- 
eric J.  Christiansen,  Carleton  W.  H.  Erickson,  James 
A.  Moyer,  Paul  Z.  Rummel. 

The  Annual  Conference  on  Visual  Education,  which 
is  opened  to  all  interested  persons,  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  March  30,  1940  at  the  Boston  University, 
School  of  Education,  84  Exeter  Street.  Boston. 


Spring  Quarter  Visual  Course 

The  University  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
announces  a  credit  course  entitled  "Introduction  to 
Visual  Instruction"  for  the  Spring  Quarter  commenc- 
ing March  9.  The  class  will  meet  Saturdays  from 
11  :00  to  12:45  in  order  to  make  pos.sible  attendance  by 
teachers  and  administrators  who  live  considerable  dis- 
tance from  downtown  Chicago.  The  class  has  been  set 
up  for  the  Spring  Quarter  so  that  it  can  serve  as  an  in- 
service  laboratory  or  work,shop  course  for  teachers  now 
on  the  job.  and  also  afford  students  in  special  methods 
course  or  tliose  engaged  in  practice  teaching  the  oppor- 
tunity of  utilizing  audio-visual  aids  in  their  own  sub- 
jects. The  course  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Wesley 
Greene,  foriuerly  an  instructor  in  social  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  High  School  and  Director  of 
Activities  at  the  International  House,  and  now  director 
of  the  College  Film  Center. 


Non-Theatrical  Association  to  Meet 

To  commemorate  its  first  year  of  activity  in  its  field. 
Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  As,sociation  members  will 
gather  in  New  York  City  on  April  26  for  their  annual 
meeting  and  banquet.  It  is  expected  that  several  hun- 
dred film  distributors,  equipment  manufacturers, 
laboratory  men,  visual  education  specialists,  and  others 
connected  with  the  non-theatrical  film  field  will  attend. 
Leaders  of  the  industry  will  discuss  current  problems 
affecting  the  field  while  officers  will  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  organization  during  the  past  year. 
Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  also  occupy 
a  place  on  the  program. 
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Edited  by  Arch  A.  Mercey 

Assistant  Director,  U.  S.  Film  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Census  Training  Films 

The  motion  picture  as  a  training  device  will  have  its 
greatest  test  when  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  begins 
the  1940  census.  Four  one-reel  motion  pictures  are 
being  used  in  the  training  designed  to  expedite  and 
simplify  the  work  of  the  130,000  field  enumerators. 
The  enumerators  are  located  in  every  state  in  the  union 
and  in  the  U.  S.  Territories  and  possessions,  and  will 
begin  work  April  1,  1940.  They  are  expected  to  com- 
plete their  assignments  in  thirty  days.  The  films  will 
not  be  used  outside  continental  United  States. 

Census  experts  have  designed  a  comprehensive  set 
of  instructions  which  include  manuals  and  detailed  di- 
rections on  each  phase  of  the  census  work.  For  the 
first  time  the  motion  picture  is  being  used  for  purposes 
of  orienting  the  enumerators  in  their  problems  and 
illustrating,  in  a  standardized  fashion,  the  functions  of 
certain  broad  areas  of  the  census  work.  The  films 
include : 

1.  A  reel  on  orientation  which  is  designed  for  ex- 
hibition to  all  enumerators.  This  reel  will  outline 
the  growth  and  purposes  of  a  Federal  Census. 

2.  A  reel  on  the  census  of  agriculture. 

3.  A  reel  on  the  census  of  population. 

4.  A  reel  for  the  housing  census. 

The  latter  three  films  are  "how  to  do"  subjects,  de- 
signed to  standardize  the  methods  of  census  taking. 
All  reels  will  be  shown  to  all  enumerators. 

These  films  are  being  made  by  the  motion  picture 
division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co- 
operation with  the  Census  Bureau.  Films  will  be  sent 
out  to  district  census  offices  for  exhibition  to  the  field 
workers.  A  detailed  schedule  of  showings  is  being 
arranged  in  about  950  cities  for  the  census  workers 
in  order  that  the  films  will  be  utilized  intensively  as 
part  of  tlie  preparation  and  training  before  the  national 
count  actually  begins.  Census  experts  hope  that  through 
motion  pictures  they  can  demonstrate  that  visual  means 
of  instruction  can  play  an  extremely  important  part 
in  a  great  national  campaign  such  as  that  of  taking 
a   Federal    census. 

Of  particular  interest  to  students  of  the  film  is  the 
production  of  a  housing  reel.  The  Census  Bureau  feels 
that  the  interest  and  importance  of  this  general  subject 
makes  such  inclusion  particularly  timely. 

The  Census  films  are  for  training  the  census  field 
enumerators  only  and  are  not  for  distribution  of  any 
sort.     Please  do  not  write  requesting  bookings. 

Health  and  Safety  Films 

The  Office  of  Health  Education  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  has  prepared  a  list  of  films  on  safety 
and  health  education  for  schools  and  adult  education 
groups.  This  list  is  available  to  schools  without  cost 
from  the  United  States  Film  Service. 


Vocational  Guidance 
''HOW  TO  GET  A  JOB" 

by   Spencer   O.    Benbow,    Ast't   O'r    Vocational    Schools 

and  Gardner  L.  Harf,  O'r  Visual  Inttrueflon 

Public  Schools,  Oakland,  California. 

SERIES  OF  SIX  35mm  STILLFILM  STRIPS 

SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  FRAME 

especially  produced  for 
HIGH  and  JUNIOR  HIGH 

More  than  200  panels,  each  picture  preceded  by 
a   fully   descriptive    title.      No   manuals   required. 

STILLFILM.     INC. 

DEPT.  V.G.  4703   W.   PICO   BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Finland  -  -  Sweden 

Every  teacher  will  want  to  use  Finland  and 
Sweden,  two  new  "Educational  Films  of  Merit" 
produced  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  G. 
Campbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Timeliness  in  presentation  of  scenes  of  the  cities, 
farms,  people,  and  activities  of  these  countries  make 
the  films  particularly  valuable  in  social  studies, 
social  science,  history,  and  political  science  classes. 
Photographed  only  this  last  year,  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  they  are  the  newest  available 
pictures  on  Finland  and  Sweden. 

Each  is  200  feet  silent  at  $12.00;  in  color  $30.00 
— also  for  rent.  Soon  to  be  released  are  similar 
subjects  on  Norway  and  Denmark. 

For  preview  prints  and  complete  sale  or  rental 
catalogs,  write  Dept.  E-7  today! 

BAILEY     FILM     SERVICE 

1651    Cosmo    St.  Hollywood.    Calif. 
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The  Educational  Screen 


Whether    you   seek 

EDUCATION 


or 


ENTERTAINMENT 

The  VISUAL  WAY 
is  the  BEST  WAY! 

You  can  educate  while  you  enter- 
tain, just  as  you  entertain  while  you 
educate — with  Universal's  outstand- 
ing   selection    of    motion    pictures. 

Here  are  pictures  that  should  be  on 
everybody's  MUST  list: 


DEANNA  DURBIN   In   "Three  Smart   Girls  Grow  Up" 

BING  CROSBY,  Joan  Blondell  and  Mischa  Auer  in 
"East  Side  of  Heaven" 

IRENE  DUNNE  and  CHARLES  BOYER  in  "When 
Tomorrow  Comes" 

DEANNA  DURBIN  in  "That  Certain  Age" 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "The  Mikado"  in  gloriaus 
technicolor,  with  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Players  and 
London  Symphony  Orchestra 

W.    C.    FIELDS,    EDGAR    BERGEN    and    CHARLIE 


You     Can't    Cheat    an    Honest 
and     JACKIE     COOPER     in 


McCarthy  in  ' 

Man" 

VICTOR     McLAGLEN 
"Ex-Champ" 

Doug.  FAIRBANKS  Jr.  and  Basil  RATHBONE  in  "The 
Sun    Never    Sets" 

"The    Family    Next    Door"    with    Hugh    Herbert    and 
Joy   Hodges 


Don't  miss  these.  Write  to  Universal's 
IS  on-Theatrical  Department  for  further 
information  regarding  short-subjects, 
travelogues,  animated  cartoons  and 
other  feature  length  pictures. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  No.  17 


UNIVERSAL  PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 


International  Film  Bureau,  Inc. 

59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Separate  nim  lists  uvaihible  on  PYenoh, 
German,  Historical,  and  Art  subjects.  In 
writing:,  specify  in  whicli  you  are  interested. 
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School-Made  Motion  Pictures 

(Concluded  from  page  100) 

"Service  clubs  and  organizations  were  glad  to  have 
the  films  shown." 

"Board  of  education  bought  visual  equipment  mostly 
as  a  result  of  seeing  school-made  pictures." 

"Disputes  about  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
were  settled.  (Made  shots  of  various  stages  in  con- 
struction of  new  building.)" 

"Our  community  believes  in  boosting  the  schools 
probably  due  to  their  knowledge  of  the  schools  through 
pictures." 

Chapter  VIII 
Conclusions  and  Interpretations  =•• 

Why  does  the  school-made  motion  picture  stand 
out  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of  gaining  the  public 
support  and  cooperation  for  the  school?  One  reason 
is  that  the  motion  picture  is  almost  always  on  the 
level  of  concrete  experience  and  verbalism  is  practically 
non-existent.  Of  course,  each  individual  interprets  the 
pictures  for  himself,  but  the  gap  between  individual 
interpretations  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  would  be  if 
just  the  spoken  word  or  printed  page  had  been  used. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  motion  picture 
should  not  be  supplemented  by  the  printed  or  spoken 
word.  For  example,  many  school  films  attempt  to 
show  how  children  learn,  but  it  is  possible  to  show  only 
the  setting  in  which  learning  takes  place.  In  such  a 
situation  the  printed  or  spoken  word  is  necessary  to 
relate  the  physical  activity  or  setting  to  the  learning 
process. 

Another  reason  the  motion  picture  is  such  a  power- 
ful public  relations  medium  is  because  of  its  abilitv  to 
show  many  of  the  activities  of  the  school  within  a 
relatively  short  space  of  time,  and  to  a  large  number  of 
people.  If  these  people  were  to  visit  the  school  in  an 
attempt  to  get  the  same  information,  it  would  require 
weeks  of  continuous  attendance.  The  average  parent 
or  member  of  the  public  would  be  hard  pressed  to  visit 
the  school  more  than  five  or  six  times  during  the  year. 
The  motion  picture  then,  with  its  ability  to  record 
significant  parts  of  the  school's  activities  in  their  proper 
relationship  to  the  whole  program,  seems  to  be  the  most 
practical  means  of  interpreting  certain  phases  of  the 
school  for  the  public. 

The  school  film  may  do  the  best  single  job  of  inter- 
preting many  phases  of  the  school  to  the  public,  but  it 
should  not  be  depended  upon  to  do  it  all.  The  school- 
made  motion  picture  should  be  but  a  part  of  a  balanced 
and  continuous  public  relations  program  which  uses 
every  available  method  to  interpret  the  school  for  the 
public. 

*In  the  complete  thesis,  this  Chapter  VIII  includes  a  de- 
tailed summary  of  all  points  previously  covered,  and  a  full 
Bibliography,  both  of  which  are  omitted  here. 
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Available  Electrical  Transcriptions 

Radio  Transcription  Company  of  America,  Ltd.. 
Hollywood.  California,  offers  several  educational  radio 
programs  for  school  use,  each  series  consisting  of  39 
programs. 

"Frontier  Fighters"  is  the  title  of  a  dramatic  series 
presenting  important  historical  events  and  outstanding 
characters  in  the  development  of  the  West.  Historically 
correct,  these  dramas  are  enacted  by  a  cast  of  outstand- 
ing artists.  In  "That  Was  the  Year"  news  headlines 
of  the  jiast.  important  accomplishments  of  well  known 
men  and  women,  and  the  march  of  progress  in  science 
and  arts  are  dramatized.  The  period  covered  is  from 
1896  to  1934.  An  added  feature  is  the  presentation  on 
each  program  of  the  popular  song  success  of  the  year 
represented. 

For  music  and  music  appreciation  classes,  two  series 
are  available.  "The  Story  behind  the  Song"  tells  of 
the  events  surrounding  the  composition  of  favorite 
songs  of  our  country,  including  many  of  Stephen  Fos- 
ter, as  well  as  the  old  hymns  and  National  Anthems  of 
France,  Great  Britain  and  the  former  Austrian  Empire. 
At  the  close  of  each  drama  the  song  is  presented  by  a 
vocal  ensemble  accompanied  by  the  organ.  "Thrills 
from  Great  Operas"  (in  English)  record  the  favorite 
scenes  and  arias  from  operas  of  the  masters,  each  pro- 
gram presenting  the  dialogue  of  the  opera  leading  up 
to  the  rendition  of  the  aria.  The  orchestra  of  twenty 
men.  selected  from  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, is  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Stark. 

For  classes  in  English  literature,  they  have  "Tht 
Lindsley  Readings."  dramatic  presentations  of  the 
famous  works  of  Dickens.  Poe,  Scott,  O'Henry,  Mark 
Twain.  Riley  and  others.  Mr.  Lindsley  also  presents 
"Leather  Stocking  Tales."  Classes  in  agriculture  and 
gardening  will  find  "Gardening  the  Luther  Burbank 
Way"  a  valuable  aid. 

All  material  in  these  series  have  been  carefully  au- 
thenticated. Complete  details  regarding  the  programs 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Hollywood  office  of 
Radio  Transcription  Company,  Hollywood  Boulevard 
at  Cosmo  Street.  Audition  samples  are  available,  at 
a  nominal  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  features 
which  will  fit  in  with  the  school  curriculum. 


A  series  of  26  fifteen-minute  recorded  radio  pro- 
grams are  available  now  for  school  use  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  Oral  and  Visual  Education,  101  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  The  title  of  the  series  is  "Lest  We 
Forget"  and  the  programs  "graphically  dramatize  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  the  four  American 
absolutes — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  freedom  of  assembly."  There  are 
two  historical  episodes  on  each  record.  Episode  1,  "A 
Cameo  of  American  Civilization,"  and  episode  2,  "The 
Virginia  Colony,"  are  on  the  first  record,  episodes  3 
and  4,  "The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony"  and  "Roger 
Williams  and  Rhode  Island,"  on  the  second  record,  and 
so  on  up  to  "The  Worid  War  and  Its  Results"  and 
"The  Post- War  Period  to  the  Election  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt"  on  Record  13. 


VICTOR 

MULTIPLE-USE 

EQUIPMENT 

provides  apparatus 

for  many  departments 

and  uses 


Central  Radio  System 


With  the  new  Victor  Animato- 
phone  Sound  Motion  Picture 
Projector,  teaching  reaches  a 
new  high  in  simplificafion  and 
effectiveness.  Victor's  exclu- 
sive Multiple-Use  features 
offer  utility,  flexibility  and 
economy  never  before  at- 
tained in  Visual  Education. 
Yet  the  cost  is  surprisingly 
low!  Investigate  this  remark- 
able New  Sound  Projector 
NOW. 

Check  These  Victor 
Advantages 

Each  projector  Is  the  basis  for  serv- 
ing 30  or  3000  students  with  silent 
and  sound  movies,  public  address 
Facilities,  central  radio,  phono  record 
reproduction  and  complete  record- 
ing  facilities. 

• 

New-type  shutter  and  intermittent 
movement   eliminates    all    "flicker." 

• 

Exclusive  Victor  Film  Trip  absolutely 
prevents   mutilation   of  film. 

• 

Full,  natural  tone  qualify  rs  assurecJ 
by   Victor   sound    equipment. 


For  Catalog    No.  40, 
WRITE  TODAY  to  — 

ANIMATOGRAPH    CORP. 

^  Dept.    D-l,    DAVENPORT,    iOWA 

Distributors    throughout    the    World 
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The  Educational  Screen 
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Geography  Filmsets 

K  uniquely  planned  service  of  educa- 
tional films  on  Geography  has  just  been 
introduced  on  the  market  by  Filmsets, 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  "Filmsets"  are 
complete  libraries  of  short,  silent  motion 
picture  films  to  be  owned  by  individual 
schools,  making  it  possible  for  such  a 
school  to  have  unrestricted  access  to  the 
material  whenever  it  becomes  pertinent 
to  the  lesson.  This  is  the  basis  of  effec- 
tual use  of  study  films. 

This  Geography  Filmset  consists  of  48 
units,  and  covers  the  more  important 
aspects  of  the  entire  curriculum  for 
geography  in  elementary  and  junior 
grades.  Each  unit  is  one-quarter  of  a 
reel  (100  feet,  16mm),  or  approximately 
four  minutes  running  time,  and  is  de- 
voted to  one  specific  topic.  Because  of 
their  brevity,  they  concentrate  interest  on 
essentials  only,  thus  helping  the  teacher 
to  keep  the  lesson  within  definite  limits. 

Every  unit  is  complete  within  itself,  so 
that  units  may  be  assembled  in  whatever 
order  the  teacher  desires.  For  example, 
they  may  be  used  to  approach  the  study 
of    geography    from    the  standpoint    of 


Showing  teacher's  handbook  and 
film   case 

human  needs,  or  regional  relationships, 
or  common  environments,  or  historical 
developments.  There  is  no  over  lapping 
of  scenes  in  the  various  units.  The  in- 
dustrial units  are  made,  so  far  as  possible, 
without  any  refence  to  locale,  just  as  the 
regional  units  refer  to  products  but  do 
not  expand  upon  them  when  such  prod- 
ucts are  covered  by  units  of  their  own. 

A  Handbook  accompanies  the  units, 
three  copies  being  furnished  with  the 
purchase  of  the  complete  Filmset  of  48 
units,  thereby  permitting  the  use  of  the 
Handbook  by  more  than  one  teacher  in 
the  school  at  the  same  time.  It  is  an 
elaborate  teacher's  manual,  suggesting  the 
proper  technique  for  the  use  of  the  units, 
and  containing  fourteen  illustrations  from 
each  covering  the  highlights  of  the  film 
content.  These  pictures  are  a  valuable 
feature  of  the  manual  as  the  teacher  can 
prepare  the  lesson  in  advance  from  them. 
Titles  of  supporting  units  are  appended 
tg  each  unit. 

For  further  information  and  purchase 
price,  write  to  Filmsets,  Inc.,  52  Vander- 
bilt  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Harmon  Foundation  Inc.,  140  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City,  announce  the 
release  of  two  motion  pictures  show- 
ing life  in  the  Congo,  filmed  in  Africa 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Africa  Motion  Pic- 
ture Project,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray 
Garner : 

Children  of  Africa — 2  reels,  16mm 
silent — Planned  especially  for  children 
from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  with 
titles  and  editorial  approach  adapted 
to  these  age  groups  by  two  children's 
publication  editors,  Miss  Pearl  Rosser 
of  the  .'\merican  Baptist  Publishing 
Society  and  Miss  Nina  Millen  of  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement.  This 
film  is  also  made  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  school  curriculum  study 
of  Congo  peoples.  The  subject  matter 
is  concerned  with  the  work,  play,  and 
home  life  of  the  African  child.  Each 
reel  is  a  distinct  unit  and  may  be  used 
alone. 

A  Day  in  an  African  Village — 2  1-reel 
units,  16mm  silent — Suitable  for  study 
in  the  later  grades.  Typical  activities 
and  routine  matters  of  village  life  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  are  depicted,  covering 
work,  recreation,  methods  of  prepar- 
ing food,  building  homes,   etc. 

The  Africa  Motion  Picture  Project 
was  sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Mission 
Boards  of  ten  Protestant  Churches,  the 
Phelps  Stokes  Fund,  the  American  Mis- 
sion to  Lepers,  and  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion. The  expedition  was  unique  in  that 
all  filming  was  done  to  meet  definite 
subject  requirements.  The  completion 
of  these  two  subjects  makes  a  total  of 
five  of  the  Project's  films  which  are 
complete.  The  first  three  to  be  done 
were  "Ngono  and  Her  People,"  "The 
Story  of  Bamba,"  and  "Song  After 
Sorrow,"  all  of  which  show  mission 
activities  against  the  background  of 
African  culture.  Five  more  are  yet  to 
be  edited.  All  of  these  films  are  being 
distributed  through  the  Division  of 
Visual  Experiment  of  the  Harmon 
Foundation. 

Garrison  Film  Distributors,  Inc.,  1600 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  have  just 
released: 

Men  and  Dust — 2  reels,  16mm  and 
35mm  sound — A  factual  film  dealing 
with  the  silicosis  and  tuberculosis 
stricken  Tri-State  lead-and-zinc  mining 
area  (at  the  juncture  of  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri and  Oklahoma),  based  on  a  study 
by  the  Tri-State  Survey  Committee, 
Inc.  The  picture  was  filmed  by  Sheldon 
Dick,  former  photographer  for  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Bureau  and  commentary 
was  directed  by  Lee  Dick,  producer 
and  director  of  "School,"  the  film  on 
progressive  education  made  for  the 
American  Film  Center.  J.  V.  D.  Bucher, 
editor,  also  worked  on  "The  City." 


Arthur    C.    Pillsbury,    640    Arlington 
Avenue,     Berkeley,    California,    well- 
known   lecturer,   is   offering   his   edu- 
cational films  on  plant  life  in  natural 
color  and  sound.    Four   one-reel   pic- 
tures are  now  ready,  as  follows  : 
Story    of    Pollen — K    picture    of    the 
pollen  of  the  Spider  Lily,  Hybrobrising, 
and  lapse-time  pictures  of  the  Hibiscus. 
The    Flowers    of   Your    Garden — In- 
cludes   a    microscopic    picture    of    the 
Tradiscantia,    and    lapse-time    of    com- 
mon flowers. 

California  Wild  Flowers  —  Presents 
the  wonderful  Snow  Plant,  having  32 
spikes. 

Flowers  of  Hawaii — Rare  and  won- 
derful flowers,  including  the  Silver 
Sword,  and  lapse-time  of  the  Night 
Blooming  Cerus. 

These  four  subjects  make  a  1600-foot 
feature  reel.  Another  such  reel  will  be 
ready  soon,  also  a  lecture  set  of  2400 
feet. 

Audio  Film  Libraries,  661  Bloomfield 
Avenue,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  have 
added  to  their  collection  of  films  on 
timely  subjects : 

Finland  Fights — 1  reel,  16mm  sound, 
available  for  rental.  This  movie  docu- 
ment shows  all  of  the  outstanding  inci- 
dents that  have  gripped  the  world :  evac- 
uation of  civilians,  Russian  air  attack  on 
Helsinki,  massing  of  Finnish  defense, 
Finns  ("estroying  homes  to  hamper  enemy, 
fightinr?  on  the  Mannerheim  Line,  Reds 
landing  troops  by  parachutes.  Finnish 
ski  troops  in  action,  capture  of  Russian 
supplies  and  prisoners,  dramatic  scenes 
of  Finland's  heroes  defending  their  home- 
land against  overwhelming  odds. 

Bailey  Film  Service,  1651  Cosmo 
Street,  Hollywood,  California,  offer 
three  vital  new  films  among  their 
"Educational  Films  of  Merit :" 

Finland  and  Sweden — each  Vi  reel, 
silent — ^Two  timely  subjects  produced 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  G. 
Campbell,  Professor  of  Education,  the 
University  of  Southern  California;  and 
edited  by  Miss  Mary  Clint  Irion,  for- 
merly Assistant  Director  of  Visual 
Education,  Los  Angeles  County  Schools, 
now  Educational  Advisor  for  Bailey 
Film  Service.  Intimate  scenes  of  cities, 
farms,  people,  and  activities  of  these 
Scandinavian  countries  are  presented. 
Produced  only  this  last  year  the  films 
are  up  to  the  minute  in  subject  matter. 
Available  for  sale  or  rent  in  black-and- 
white  or  color. 

China — 1  reel,  silent — Produced  by 
Dr.  Herman  H.  Chrisman,  formerly  of 
Stanford  University,  and  edited  by  Miss 
Irion.  Not  only  are  general  views  of 
China  shown,  but  many  close-ups  of 
people  at  their  daily  work,  types  of 
dress,  and  the  contrast  between  the  old 
and  the  new.  For  sale  or  rent  in  1  reel 
black-and-white,  or  Yz  reel  color. 

Also    included    in    the    latest    Bailey 

releases   are  two  prize-winning   British 

(Continued  on  page  133) 
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Important  additions  to  the 
Eastman  Classroom  Films 


THE  first  of  the  new  films  is 
devoted  to  the  antineuritic 
vitamin,  B,,  and  its  role  in  the 
maintenance  of  health... the  sec- 
ond, to  the  mechanics  of  seeing 
and  the  conservation  of  eyesight, 
presented  in  terms  so  simple  as 
to  be  easily  grasped  by  students 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Both 
reels  have  been  carefully  prepared, 
and  are  fully  authoritative. 

Eastman   Classroom   Films  on 


on  HEALTH 


the  general  subject  of  Health  also 
include  one  or  more  reels  on 
each  of  the  following:  Bacteria . . . 
Modern  Basketball  Fundamentals 
...  The  Blood ...  Body  Framework 
. . .  Breathing . .  .The  Living  Cell . . . 
Child  Care  . . .  Circulation  . . .  Cir- 
culatory Control . . .  Cleanliness . . . 
Digestion  . . .  Diphtheria  . . .  The 


Feet  .  .  .  First  Aid  . .  .  Food  and 
Growth... Modern  Football  Fun- 
damentals...Good  Foods  ...Home 
Nursing  . . .  The  House  Fly  . . . 
Mold  and  Yeast... Muscles. ..Pos- 
ture .  .  .  Safety  Series  (Safety  at 
Home,  Safety  at  Play,  Vacation 
Safety)... Sewage  Disposal. ..Skin 
...Teeth.. .Tuberculosis  and  How 
It  May  Be  Avoided.  Write  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Teaching  Films 
Division,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Where  the  commercial 
lirms  announce  new  products  and  developments  of  interest  to  the  field. 


New  Picture  Series 
for  Classrooms 

A  collection  of  700  carefully  selected 
documentary  still  pictures  illustrating 
many  of  the  persistent  modern  problems 
involved  in  "Living  Together  in  the 
Modern  World"  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Creative  Educational  So- 
ciety, Mankato,  Minnesota.  Each  picture 
is  Syi"  X 11"  in  size,  and  is  printed  by 
the  Optak  process  on  a  durable  mount. 
The  text  material  and  questions  on  the 
back  of  each  picture  have  been  directed 


The  seven  teacher's  manuals 

to  children  of  elementary  school  age, 
ranging  in  suitability  from  primary 
through  upper  elementary  grades. 

The  materials  of  Visualized  Ciirricu- 
LUM  Series,  as  the  picture  collection  is 
called,  have  been  organized  to  meet  the 
needs  of  modern  schools  with  ample  op- 
portunity for  adjustment  to  local  needs. 


Classified  picture  file 

The  pictures  have  been  arranged  in  log- 
ical sequence  around  the  theme  of  the 
respective  problems.  For  example :  the 
Transportation  pictures  are  filed  under 
the  sub-headings :  early  land  transporta- 
tion, journey  by  train,  water  transporta- 
tion, air  transportation,  journey  by  plane, 
local  transportation,  and  transportation 
for  fun.  Human  Resources,  another  of 
the  problems  in  the  series,  includes 
health,  safety,  cultural  heritage,  govern- 
ment, education,  and  recreation.  An  al- 
phabetical   index,    however,    permits    the 


use  of  the  pictures  in  any  other  sequence 
dictated  by  local  needs. 

Seven  teachers'  guides  to  accompany 
each  of  the  seven  large  problems  (Food, 
Shelter,  Clothing,  Transportation,  Com- 
munication, Conservation  of  Human  Re- 
sources, and  Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources)  have  been  prepared  in  col- 
laboration with  outstanding  authorities  in 
elementary  education.  These  guides  rep- 
resent a  great  advance  in  professional 
guidance  for  teachers. 

The  Managing  Editor  for  Visualized 
Curriculum  Series  is  Etta  Schneider, 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  and  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Department  of  Visual  In- 
struction of  the  N.E.A. 

Film  Slides  on  the  Art 
of  the  World 

Through  recent  developments  in  the 
field  of  color  photography  it  is  now  pos- 
sible for  schools  to  procure  light,  durable, 
colored  film  slides  for  art  appreciation 
classes  which  are  not  only  faithful  in 
color  to  the  original  work  but  priced 
within  the  reach  of  all.  This  material  is 
offered  by  Art  Education,  Inc.,  35  W. 
4Sth  St.,  New  York  City.  They  can  fur- 
nish a  wide  selection  of  slides  from  their 
own  large  collection  of  copyrighted  sub- 
jects extending  from  the  Cro-Magnon 
Period  to  the  Moderns  with  Matisse 
leading. 

Complete  classified  lists  of  available 
subjects  have  been  prepared  by  this  firm 
so  that  the  teacher  can  select  those  best 
suited  to  her  needs  without  the  necessity 
of  following  any  prescribed  course  in  art 
appreciation.  Or  the  Service  Bureau  will 
suggest  subjects  in  sculpture,  architecture 
and  painting  of  any  period  of  art  his- 
tory required.  This  service  is  not  limited 
to  the  fine  arts  alone,  but  examples  of 
historic  design  in  crafts  such  as  frag- 
ments of  Coptic  and  Peruvian  textiles, 
Athenian  pottery  and  Indian  baskets  are 
available  in  color  slides. 

For  Social  Science  classes  there  is  a 
series  of  108  slides  in  black  and  white 
entitled  "Little  Journeys  in  Eastern 
States"  with  an  accompanying  manual 
for  teachers  by  John  T.  Faris.  Half-tone 
illustrations  of  this  series  are  to  be  had 
for  notebook  work.  There  is  also  a  set 
of  117  half-tone  prints  with  a  chart  and 
manual  for  the  teacher  entitled  "The 
American  Renaissance"  picturing  the 
genesis  and  development  of  art  in  Amer- 
ica from  1607  to  1814.  Each  successive 
Colonial  period  is  treated  in  turn  with 
illustrations  of  its  characteristic  archi- 
tecture and  furniture.  The  whole  pre- 
sents a  graphic  story  of  life  in  Colonial 


Days  based  upon  authentic  material.  Film 
slides  are  available  for  all  subjects  in 
this  series. 

An  added  advantage  to  the  use  of 
Masterpiece  Color  Film  slides  is  the  indi- 
vidual color  miniatures  and  8x10"  color 
prints  as  well  as  individual  art  instructor's 
texts  which  are  available  for  many  of 
the  subjects  listed.  Progressive  schools 
are  sending  the  work  of  gifted  graduat- 
ing students  to  Art  Education,  Inc.,  to 
be  made  into  color  film  slides  in  order 
that  a  permanent  record  can  be  kept  of 
their   work. 

Mechanical   Movements 
on  Film  Slides 

Visual  Sciences,  Suffern,  New  York, 
announces  the  first  roll  in  a  new  film 
slide  series  for  shop  teachers.  This  series 
also  supplements  the  required  work  in 
general  science  and  physics,  and  will  be 
found  especially  valuable  in  automotive 
and   aeronautical    schools. 

Consisting  of  i7  key  diagrams,  "Me- 
chanical Movements"  clearly  illustrates 
the  principles  involved  in  transmitting 
various  types  of  motion — such  as  rotary 
to  rectilinear  and  reciprocating  to  ro- 
tary— and  in  changing  direction  through 
the  use  of  wheels,  pulleys,  gears  and 
shafts.  The  use  of  eccentric,  rachet, 
escapement,  universal  joint,  differential 
and  car  gear  shift,  so  difficult  to  draw 
on  the  blackboard  or  otherwise  present, 
are  here  depicted  with  great  clarity  and 
effectiveness. 

This  roll,  costing  less  than  six  cents 
per  frame,  may  be  used  thousands  of 
times,  rendering  the  original  cost  very 
nominal.  Educators  may  order  on  ap- 
proval for  twenty  days  without  obliga- 
tion. 

RCA  Victor  Book  of 
Audio- Visual  Aids 

The  1940  edition  of  "Audio-Visual 
Service  for  Schools,"  a  widely-read  pres- 
entation of  sound  products  and  services 
developed  especially  for  educational  use, 
has  been  announced  by  Ellsworth  C. 
Dent,  Director  of  the  RCA  Victor  Edu- 
cational Department.  Presenting  radio 
and  related  equipment  of  a  wide  variety, 
the  booklet  may  be  obtained  without 
cost  from  Mr.  Dent's  office  at  Camden, 
New  Jersey. 

Equipment  designed  to  aid  in  class- 
room instruction  and  extra  cnrricular 
activities,  as  well  as  general  adminis- 
trative problems,  is  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. Emphasis  is  placed  on  practical 
applications,  rather  than  on  lengthy  tech- 
nical descriptions  of  the  equipment.  New 
radio   and   Victrola    instruments,   instan- 
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'  taneous  recorders,  sound  amplification 
I  systems,  two  complete  sound  systems 
|i  providing  radio  and  Victrola  reproduc- 
''   tion,   and    a    new    16mm.    sound    motion 

picture  projector  are  shown. 
A   brief   history   of  RCA   Victor's   30 

year  background  in  bringing  schools  the 

benefits   of    recorded  aids   to   instruction, 

is  presented. 


"Mighty  Midget"  Photoflash  Bulb 

Development  of  the  world's  smallest 
practical  photoflash  lamp,  called  the 
"mighty  midget"  because  of  its  man- 
size  flash,  and  designed  for  use  with  all 
cameras  except  focal-plaiT^  •shutter 
types,  was  announced  recently  by 
General  Electric's  lamp  department  at 
Nela  Park.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
photoflash  lamp's  debut  in  .Xmerica. 
So  small  is  this  little  flash  bulb  that 
more  than  two  dozen  of  them  can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket  of  a  suit  coat, 
more  than  three  dozen  in  an  overcoat 
pocket,  or  in  a  lady's  handbag.  Besides 
being  the  world's  smallest  flash  bulb, 
the  "mighty  midget"  is  also  claimed  to 
be  a  much  more  efficient  producer  of 
light  for  photoflash  photography.  A 
wide  range  of  pictures  taken  by  its 
powerful  flash  proved  to  be  as  sharp 
and  clear  as  shots  of  the  same  subjects 
taken    with    much    larger    flash    lamps. 


Bulb  compared  to  walnut  and  golf  ball. 


Unlike  all  other  flash  bulbs  which 
are  equipped  with  the  conventional 
type  of  screw  base,  the  "mightv  midget" 
No.  5  employs  the  bayonet-type  base, 
like  the  base  of  many  a  lamp  used  in 
atitomobile  service.  It  is  designed  for 
rapid-fire  loading  and  unloading  in 
reflector  equipments.  Owing  to  its 
compactness,  the  lamp  lends  itself  to 
use  in  smaller  lens  cumbersome  reflector 
equipments  and  in  spot-type  projectors 
for  long-range  night-picture  "takes" 
outdoors  as  well  as  for  sp^"*  lighting 
effects  indoors.  The  midget  flash  bulb 
fits  into  the  trend  in  photographv  toward 
miniature  cameras,  films  of  postage 
stamp  size,  and  smaller  equinmcnts. 


Current  Film  News 

(Concluded  from  page  130) 

documentary  films  by  H.  A.  Burnford : 
Harvest  of  the  Forest — 1  reel,  silent 
— shows  logging  operations,  conversion 
of  logs  into  lumber,  uses  of  lumber; 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  men  in 
the  creation  of  the  material  we  use 
every  day. 

Cement  —  1  reel  silent  —  Employs 
close-ups  to  emphasize  important  steps 
in   the  making  of  cement. 

Dr.  David  Bennett  Hill,  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Salem,  Oregon,  has  pro- 
duced  three    new    1-reel   health   films 
in  silent  and  sound,  making  a  set  of 
five   films   covering  the   field  of  child 
health    and    character   building    from 
pre-natal    care    through    high    school. 
The  new  ones  are: 
Before    the    Baby    Comes  —  Stresse: 
food,  exercise,  care  of  the  body,  medi- 
cal  and   dental    attention,    etc.,   for   the 
mother. 

Baby's  First  Year  —  Continues  the 
series,  to  the  baby's  first  birthday. 
Mother's  care,  baby's  regular  schedule, 
food,  habits,  and  medical  attention  are 
treated. 

Growing  Up — Shows  the  activities  of 
the  normal  child  from  one  to  six,  em- 
phasizing habit  training,  proper  play 
and  equipment  for  developing  mind  and 
body,  nursery  school,  food,  physical  ex- 
aminations. 

These  films  are  sold  and  rented  by 
the  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  181S 
Larchmont  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  1801  Larchmont 
Avenue,  Chicago,  have  added  many 
new  subjects  to  their  silent  rental 
library,  as  shown  in  their  new  24- 
page  silent  film  catalog.  A  number  of 
them  are  Bray  films,  carefully  se- 
lected for  their  technical  quality  and 
educational  applicability,  and  the 
latest  Castle  productions.  Other  ad- 
ditions are: 

Pottery  Making— 2  reels — Produced 
by  the  Art  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  under  Mr.  Boyd 
Rakestraw's  supervision.  This  film, 
employing  modern  technique  in  cine- 
matography, shows  in  close-up  the  im- 
portant steps  in  making  pottery  by  the 
cast  method. 

Marsh  Birds  You  Should  Know — 1 
reel — Uncommon  scientific  close-ups  of 
common  northern  marsh  birds  :  bitterns, 
gallinules,  black-birds,  coots,  herons, 
terns    and   other   species. 

Seeing  the  Universe — 2  reels — A  pop- 
ular astronomy  treatment  and  con- 
densed version  of  Ruroy  Sibley's  illus- 
trated lecture.  First  the  astronomer's 
"tools"  are  considered,  then  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Planets,  and  the  stars  and  gal- 
axies  of  outer  space. 

Nation  Builders  —  2  reels  —  Grand 
Prize  winner  in  the  documentary  class, 
American  Cinematographer  contest 
1938.  Gives  an  authentic  presentation 
of    Australian    historical    development, 


showing  that  settlement  of  "new"  coun- 
tries parallels  our  own  early  history. 

The  King  and  the  Scullery  Maid— 2 
reels — A  whimsical  fairy  tale  of  inter- 
est to  youngsters ;  includes  an  example 
of  puppet  technique. 

Erpi  Cl.'Vssroom  Films,  Inc.,  35-11  35th 
Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
have  prepared  a  group  of  new  16mm 
sound  films  for  intermediate  and 
higher  grade  levels  on  modern  agri- 
culture in  its  various  phases.  These 
include : 

The  Truck  Farmer — Shows  in  detail 
crop  planting,  irrigating,  spraying,  har- 
vesting, packing  and  shipping. 

The  Corn  Farmer — An  insight  into 
life  in  the  great  corn  belt. 

Science  and  Agriculture — Traces  the 
soy  bean  from  its  cultivation  in  China 
through  its  culture  and  use  in  the 
United   States. 

Irrigation  Farming — Illustrates  man's 
ingenuity  in  using  the  forces  of  nature 
to   improve    his    environment. 

The  Orange  Grower — A  story  of  the 
living  and  working  conditions  of  peo- 
ples engaged  in  citrus  growing,  show- 
ing how  crops  are  planted,  nurtured, 
harvested  and  transported. 

Int-irnational  Film  Bureau,  59  E.  Van 
Huren  St.,  Chicago,  announces  the  re- 
lease in  16mm  of  the  following  German 
language  film : 

Concert  in  Tyrol,  a  sequel  to  The 
Orphan  Boy  of  Vienna.  Both  pictures 
feature  the  Vienna  Choir  Boys.  The 
Bureau  also  announces  the  availability 
of  a  short  classroom  version  of  Emil 
und  die  Detektive,  a  film  based  on  the 
text  published  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  In  addition  to  its  list  of 
films  in  German,  the  International  Film 
Bureau  offers  free  lists  of  documentary 
films  and   French  features. 

Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.,  35  W.  45th 
Street,  New  York  City,  distributors 
of  16mm  sound  and  silent  film,  an- 
nounce the  publication  of  the  9th  edi- 
tion of  their  catalog  of  entertainment 
films.  This  edition  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  Gutlohn  catalogs  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  detailed  informa- 
tion in  its  112  pages,  profusely  il- 
lustrated with  over  70  pictures.  A 
copy  may  be  had  without  cost  upon 
request  to  Gutlohn. 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.,  Koda- 
scope  Libraries  Division,  356  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City,  have 
issued  a  new  sound  film  rental  cata- 
log, 8th  edition,  24  pages.  A  distin- 
guishing new  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  classifying  of  certain  films — car- 
toons, comedies,  features,  featurettes, 
westerns — to  show  which  are  suitable 
for  children  of  various  ages,  and 
which  are  for  adult  audiences.  Other 
subject  classifications  are:  music, 
musical  classics,  sports,  adventure, 
history,  travel  and  miscellaneous. 
Most  of  the  subjects  offered  for 
rental  can  be  purchased.  Additional 
information  will  be  furnished  upon 
request. 
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Being  the  Combined  Judgments  of  a  National  Committee  on  Cxirrent  Theatrical  Films 
(A)  Discriminating  Adults  (Y)  Youth  (C)  Children 

Date    of   mailing    on    weekly    service    is    shown    on    each    film. 


All  Women  Have  Secrets  (Virginia  Dale,  Jo- 
seph Allen)  (Para)  Thoroughly  mediocre  and 
absurd  little  drama  about  struggles  of  student 
scientist  and  student  wife  married  on  slight 
income.  False,  shallow  imitation  of  college  and 
marital  life.  Plot  feeble,  acting  poor.  Utterly 
valueless    production.  2-27-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Stupid  (C)  No 


Balalaika  (Eddy,  Ilona  Massey)(MGM)  Lavish 
musical  comedy  melodrama.  Masquerading 
prince  falls  in  love  with  lovely  communist. 
Action  in  court,  countryside,  opera  house,  war, 
cabarets.  Lightsome  mixture  of  overwhelming 
ingredients  but  fine  cast,  sprightly  humor,  and 
ideal    musical-comedy    heroine.  2-13-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Entertaining    (C)  If  not  too  exciting 


Beware  Spooks  (Joe  E.  Brown,  Mary  Carlisle) 
(Colum)  Futile  attempt  at  mystery-detective 
farce.  Hero  cop,  fired  from  force  for  bungling, 
chases  criminal  through  crazy  obstacles,  slap- 
stick spook-house,  to  grim  killing.  Brown's 
usual  antics  and  labored  comedy  so  unfunny 
as   to   be   pitiful.  2-20-40 

(A)  Stupid  (Y)  &  (C)  No 


Black  Friday  (KarlofF,  Lugosi)  (Universal)  An> 
other  pseudo-scientific  horror  thriller  told  in 
flash-back.  Surgeon's  operation  to  save  friend 
by  brain-graft  results  in  dual  personality,  now 
a  confused  professor,  now  a  ruthless  killer. 
Hokum  personality  changes.  Pretentious,  but 
ridiculous   stuff.  3-5-40 

(A)  Depends  on  taste        (Y)  No  value        (C)  No 


Blondie  on  a  Budget  (Singleton,  Lake)  (Co- 
lumbia) Efforts  of  Blondie  and  spouse  to 
squeeze  fur  coat  and  fishing-club  fee  out  of 
budget  complicated  by  "another  woman,"  add- 
ing a  note  of  mild  sophistication  to  the 
usual  comico-silly  antics.  Fifth  in  Blondie 
series.  3-5-40 

(A)  Hardly  (Y)  &  (C)  Mostly  amusing 


Geronimo  (Foster,  Ralph  Morgan)  (Para)  U.  S. 
forces  under  cold,  rigid  General,  attempt  to 
quell  famous  Apache  Geronimo  who,  aided  by 
contemptible  politician,  is  ravaging  the  west. 
Indian  thriller  in  new  dress.  Brutal  tortures, 
killings,  inconsistencies,  impossibilities,  horror 
and  tension.  Valueless   "history."  2-20-40 

(A)  Harrowing  (Y)  &  (C)  No 


Grapes  of  Wrath  (Fonda,  Darwell,  Carradine) 
(Fox)  Powerful  novel  masterfully  filmed.  Staunch 
sharecropper  family  driven  from  land,  lured  to 
California  by  promises  of  work,  find  only  unem- 
ployment, exploitation  by  labor  racketeers,  vio- 
lence, injustice,  starvation.  Vivid  social  docu- 
ment. Splendidly  acted,  photographed.  3-5-40 
(A)  Somber  and  superb        (Y)  Mature       (C)  No 


He  Married  His  Wife  (Nancy  Kelly,  McCrea) 
(Fox)  Nauseating,  senseless,  humorless  marital 
comedy  in  excessively  bad  taste.  Horse-race- 
mad  ex-husband  tries  to  marry  off  divorced 
wife  to  save  himself  alimony.  Situation  ab- 
surd, dialogue  daffy,  acting  forced,  characters 
overdrawn.  3-5-40 

(A)  Stupid  (Y)  No  (C)  No 


His  Girl  Friday  (Russell,  Grant,  Bellamy)  (Co- 
lumbia) "Front  Page"  hilariously  screened. 
Editor  tries  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  keep  his  ex- 
wife  star  reporter  from  marrying  again.  "Hot 
story"  and  crooked  politics  figure  strongly.  Riot- 
ous, fast-moving  action.  Snappy,  witty  dialogue. 
Clever,  complex  situations.  Diverting.  2-20-40 
(A)  Entertaining       (Y)  Very  exciting       (C)  No 


Honeymoon  Deferred  (Lowe,  Lindsay)  (Uni- 
versal) Usual  sophisticated  murder-mystery. 
Man-about- town  insurance  investigator  and 
his  few-hours  bride  get  involved  in  murders 
and  solve  mystery  despite  police.  Usual  hus- 
iDand-wife  cheerful  but  blase'  banter.  More 
or    less    entertaining.  2-27-40 

(A)  Depends  on  taste        (Y)  Passable        (C)  No 


Little  Old  New  York  (Faye,  MacMurray,  Greene) 
(Fox)  Old  New  York  waterfront  as  spectacular 
background  for  frankly  glamorized,  melodramat- 
ic tale  of  Fulton's  struggle  to  build  steamboat. 
Emphasis  on  romance,  costumes,  settings.  Ele- 
mentary but  pleasing  humor  supplied  by 
feminine  tavern   keeper  and  beau.  2-13-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Entertaining  (C)  Possibly 

Marines  Fly  High  (Dix.  Morris,  Lucille  Ball) 
(RKO)  Formerplantation  supervisor  of  heroine's 
ranch,  leader  of  revolutionaries  and  bandits, 
sets  trap  for  Marines  stationed  to  protect  country 
population.  Dix  and  Morris  as  hard-boiled  Ma- 
rines provide  trite  rivalry  and  horseplay.  Thor^ 
oughly  mediocre  and  rich  in  absurdities.  2-20-40 
(A)  Poor  (Y)  &  (C)  No 


Married  and  in  Love  (Alan  Marshall,  Barbara 
Read,  Helen  Vinson)  (RKO)  Unpretentious,  quit* 
convincing  little  tale.  Happily-married  hero, 
aided  to  success  by  loyal  devotion  of  fine  little 
wife,  nearly  succumbs  to  lure  of  a  former  love. 
Situation  cleverly  averted  by  wife  who  makes  i 
husband  realize  his  real  love  is  for  her.  3-5-40  I 
(A)  Fairly  good  (Y)  Mature  (C)  No     ! 

i 
My  Son  is  Guilty  (Cabot,  Jacqueline  Wells)  I 
(Columbia)  Ordinary,  morbid,  utterly  valueless 
crime  film.  Worthless  ex-convict  son  exploits 
policeman-father's  confidence,  gets  police  radio 
job  and  aids  criminals.  Finally  father,  repre- 
senting law  and  justice,  traps  and  kills  son. 
Acting    mediocre.  2-13-40 

(A)  Poor  (Y)  &  (C)  No    | 


Nick  Carter,  Master  Detective  (Walter  Pidgeon, 
Rita  Johnson)  (MGM)  Anothersabotagefilm,with 
hero  Nick  Carter  and  his  comic  ubiquitous  fol- 
lower as  detectives,  working  on  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  important  airplane  plans.  Usual 
thrill  stuff.  Airplane  crashes,  battle  between  air- 
plane and  cruiser  and  Hollywood  tricks.  2-13-40 
(A)  Depends  on  taste        (Y)  No  value        (C)  No 


Night  of  Nights,  The  (O'Brien,  Olympe  Brad- 

na)(Para>  Trite  plot  slightly  redeemed  by  con- 
vincing acting,  good  direction,  and  effective 
photography.  Successful  playwright  and  actor 
noes  on  rocks  after  wife's  disappearance.  Com- 
ing of  daughter  20  years  later  reawakens  him. 
Some  pleasant  moments.  3-5-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Fair  (C)  No 


Northwest  Passage  (Tracy,  Young)  (Metro)  Part 
of  famous  novel,  powerfully  filmed.  Rogers' 
Rangers'  epic  thrust  through  wilderness,  evad- 
ing enemies,  pushing  north  to  destroy  ruthless 
Indian  tribe,  and  finally  home  again.  Grim, 
blood-curdling  warfare  and  gruesome  scenes  in 
ranks.  Tracy  fine  as  dauntless  Rogers.  2-27-40 
(A)  Fine  of  kind         (Y)  Very  strong         (C)  No 


Castle  on  the  Hudson  (Garfield,  Sheridan.  O'- 
Brien) (Warner)  Another  prison  drama  with  no 
new  angles.  Arrogant,  tough,  rebellious  little 
gangster  imprisoned  for  crime.  Later  per- 
mitted leave  by  warden  on  his  honor  to  see 
dying  girl.  Usual  gang  killings  and  prison 
breaks.   Decidedly    unedifying.  3-5-40 

(A)  Depends  on  taste       (Y)  Valueless        (C)  No 


Honeymoon's  Over,  The  (Stuart  Erwin,  Marjorie 
Weaver)  (Fox)  Familiar  theme  of  young  couple 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses.  Parasitic 
friends,  irresistible  salesman  and  their  own  lack 
of  common  sense  plunge  elemental  hero  and 
his  wife  into  debt  and  out  of  job  - —  with 
artificial  happy  ending ! 
(A)  Hardly  (Y)  Perhaps  (C)  No 


Rasputin  (Harry  Baur)  (French-Eng.  titles) 
Fine  interpretation  of  Rasputin,  the  lusty 
peasant  prophet  and  healer  who  came  to  in- 
fluence Royal  family  after  curing  invalid 
heir.  Church  nobles  and  army  plot  against 
him  and  finally  kill  him.  Somber,  dramatic. 
engrossing.  2-13-40 

(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  &  (C)  No 


Charlie  Chan  in  City  in  Darkness  (Toler,  Lynn 
Ban)  (Fox)  European  war  situation  with  Paris 
in  blackout  is  setting  for  very  inferior  Chan 
mystery.  Story  is  loose- jointed,  crazily  complex 
and  largely  incoherent,  leaving  audience  still 
baffled  at  end.  Sound  and  fury  from  Harold 
Huber  far  less  funny  than  intended.  2-13-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Poor  (C)  No 


House  of  Seven  Gables,  The  (Lindsay,  Vincent 
Price)  (Univ.)  Famous  Hawthorne  novel  exquis- 
itely filmed.  Avaricious  son  of  old  New  England 
family,  to  get  estate  has  brother  convicted  of 
father's  murder.  Melodramatic  plot  well  done  by 
fine  cast,  Lindsay  outstanding.  Fine  dramatic 
and  artistic  unity.  Superb  photography.  3-5-40 
(A)  &  (Y)  Excellent  (C>  Mature 


Reno  (Dix.  Gail  Patrick.  Anita  Louise)  (RKO) 
Mediocre  yarn  of  small  dramatic  worth  offered 
as  history.  Reno  lawyer,  when  silver-mining 
died  out.  started  the  easy  divorce  game,  got 
caught  himself,  turns  gambler,  saves  own 
daughter  from  divorce-court-aotion  and  is 
freed    himself,    etc.,    etc.  2-20-40 

(A)  Feeble  (Y)  &  (C)  No 


Cisco  Kid  and  the  Lady,  The  (Romero,  Weav- 
er) (Fox)  Fairly  amusing  "good  old  western" 
adventures  of  outlaw,  cross  between  Don  Juan 
and  Robin  Hood.  He  tricks  partner,  makes 
love  to  his  gal,  is  caught,  escapes  and  dodges 
law.  Gay,  fast-moving,  entirely  fictional,  with 
ethics   badly  jumbled.  2-20-40 

(A)  Depends  on  taste        (Y)  Doubtful        (C)  No 


Ireland's  Border  Line  (Irish  cast)  (Wm.  Alex- 
ander) Farce  comedy.  Two  identical  bags,  one 
with  stolen  jewels  and  one  belonging  to  cough 
medicine  salesman,  cause  complications.  Acting, 
continuity,  photography  frequently  amateurish 
but  vivid,  human  and  amusing  throughout.  Good 
humored  rivalry  between  North  &  South.  2-13-40 
(A)  Depends  on  taste         (Y)  Perhaps         (C)  No 


Shop  Around  the  Corner, The  (Sullivan.  Stewart) 
(Metro)  Absorbing,  human,  delightful  drama,  in 
quiet  dialogue  of  intertwined  fates  of  blustering 
Budapest  shopowner,  his  trusted  first  clerk  cor- 
responding with  unknown  girl,  kind,  timid  father 
of  family,  ingratiating  clerk,  pert,  naive  sales- 
girl. Outstanding  character  portrayals.  2-27-40 
(A)  £  (Y)  Excellent  (C)  If  it  interests 


City  of  Chance  (Lynn  Bari,  C.  Aubrey  Smith, 
Donald  Woods)  (Fox)  Hectic  melodrama.  Girl 
reporter  goes  to  gambling  resort  for  story, 
falls  in  love  with  owner,  cleans  up  at  tables, 
turns  over  resort  to  D.  A.,  and  departs 
with  money  and  owner.  More  or  less  trashy 
excitement.  2-27-40 

(A)  Mediocre  (Y)  Objectionable  (C)  No 


Joe    and    Ethel    Turp    Call    on    the    President 

(Sothern,  Gargan,  Stone)  (Metro)  Filming  of 
Damon  Runyon  tale,  symbolic,  saccharine,  tire- 
some. Joe  and  Ethel,  cloddish  caricatures  of 
"supposed"  average  Americans,  visit  President 
to  defend  their  mailman  whose  sentimental 
story   is    told    in   flash-back    form.  2-27-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Doubtful  value  (C)  No 


Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Thomas  Mitchell.  Edna 
Best)  (RKO)  Famous  novel  of  family  shipwrecked 
on  remote,  uninhabited  island.  Creative  home- 
making,  despite  obstacles,  guided  and  inspired 
by  father.  But  conflict  between  happy  father 
and  sorrowful  mother  adds  a  heavy  note.  Good 
acting    by    capable    cast.  2-27-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Interesting         (C)  Unless  too  mature 


FaUl  Hour,  The  (Karloff.  Grant  Withers) 
(Monogram)  Murder  mystery  drama.  Karloff 
good  as  Mr.  Wong,  oriental  detective  who  solves 
murders  and  gem  smugglings  aided  by  hard- 
boiled,  bulldozing  offensive  police  captain,  and 
ubiquitous  girl  reporter.  Plot  weak,  action  thin, 
suspense    poorly    sustained.  2-20-40 

(A)  Mediocre  (Y)  Valueless  (C)  No 


Light  That   Failed,  The   (Colman,   Huston,  Lu- 

ptno)  Kipling's  famous  sombre  novel  notably 
filmed.  Arrogant  young  artist,  wounded  at  bloody 
Sudan,  wins  money  and  fame  before  his  sight 
goes.  Hazy  in  continuity,  plot  and  character  rela- 
tionships, but  excellent  cast,  fine  photography 
and   settings.    Ida    Lupino   superb.  2-13-40 

(A)  Fine  of  kind  (Y)  &  (C)  No 


Vigil  in  the  Night  (Lombard,  Aherne)  (RKO) 
Somber,  absorbing  drama.  English  nurse  sacrifices 
position  for  inefficient  sister  who  finally  atones. 
Heroine's  courageous  devotion  helps  bring  much- 
needed  hospital.  Expert,  finely  pictorial  photog- 
raphy. Fine  background  music.  Excellent  act- 
ing by  cast.  I^ombard  outstanding.  2-20-40 
(A)  Fine  of  kind  ( Y)  Too  somber  (C)  No 


Also  for  the   Visual    Field 


"1000  AND  ONE"  FILM  DIRECTORY 

.  "1000  and  ONE"  The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films, 
published  annually  is  famous  in  the  field  of  visual  instruction 
U  the  standard  film  reference  source,  indispensable  to  film 
uers  iB  the  educational  field.  The  new  edition  lists  and  de- 
scribes over  5,000  films,  classified  into  147  different  subject 
fTOups  (including  large  group  of  entertainment  subjects).  An 
additional  feature  this  year  is  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of 
«very  film  in  the  directory.  Other  information  includes  designa- 
tion of  whether  a  film  is  available  in  16mm,  or  35mm,  silent 
ior  sound,  number  of  reels  and  sources  distributing  the  films, 
with  range  of  prices  charged. 
128  pp.  Paper.    Price  75c.     (25c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

AN   ALTERNATIVE   FOR  REVOLUTION   AND   WAR 
By  Albert  E.  Osborne. 

A  stimulating,  wide-range  view  of  the  higher  potentialities 

!  of  visual  instruction  in  promoting  world  harmony  by  a  "more 

humanity-centered    education."    A    pertinent    reply    to    H.    G. 

I  Wells'  dictum  that  "the  future  is  a  race  between  education  and 

catastrophe." 

124  pp.  Cloth.  Price  $1.25. 

VISUALIZING  THE  CURRICULUM. 

By  C.  F.  Hoban,  C.  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  and  S.  B.  Zisman. 

Presents  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  basic  methodology  of 

visual  instruction  in  relation  to  classroom  procedure.  Through- 

.  out  the  text  the  theory  of  visual  aids  is  applied  to  textbook 

illustration.     "Visualizing  the  Curriculum",  itself  a  splendidly 

"visualized  text",  provides  an  abundance  of  technical  guidance 

in  the  form  of  illustrative  drawings  of  photographs,  reports  of 

I  school  journeys,  suggestions  for  mounting  materials,  for  mak- 

i  tng  slides,  film  strips,  etc.     It  incorporates  up-to-date  material, 

;  provides  a  fine  balance  in  the  treatment  of  various  teaching 

I  aids,  evaluates  various  types  of  aids,  and  defines  the  functions 

I  and  values  of  each  in  the  learning  process. 

320  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.    Price  $3.50. 
(20%  discount  to  schools) 

I  THE  AUDIO-VISUAL  HANDBOOK.    (Srd  Edition) 
By  Ellsworth  C.  Dent. 

Presents  in  convenient  form,  practical  information  for  those 
interested  in  applying  visual  and  audio-visual  aids  to  instruc- 
tion. The  six  chapters  include  discussions  on  "The  Status  of 
Visual  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Visual  Aids  and  Their  Use," 
"Types  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Sound 
Aids  for  Schools,"  "Organizing  the  Audio-Visual  Service,' 
"Source  List  of  Materials  and  Equipment." 

212  pp.  Illus.  Cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

PICTURE  VALUES  IN  EDUCATION 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  visual  field. 
Presents  in  unusually  interesting  form  the  results  of  extended 
investigations  on  the  teaching  values  of  the  lantern  slide  and 
stereograph.  156  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.     Price  $1.00 

(67c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

COMPARATIVE    EFFECTIVENESS   OF    SOME   VISUAL 
AIDS  IN   SEVENTH   GRADE  INSTRUCTION. 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

The   first    published   work   of   authoritative    research   in   the 
visual  field,  foundational  to  all  research  work  following  it.  Not 
only  valuable  to  research  workers,  but  an  essential  reference 
work  for  all  libraries. 
131  pp.  Cloth.  Price  $1.00  (67c  to  subscribers  of  E.  S.) 


Full  Proceedings  of  the  Midwestern  Forum  on  Visual 
Aids  (Held  in  Chicago,  May  1939) 

The  most  complete  record  ever  printed  and  on  one  of  the 
livest  visual  meetings  ever  held.  Numerous  addresses  by  leading 
figures  in  the  visual  field,  a  notable  Directors'  Round  Table 
and  three  complete  recordings  of  classes  taught  by  sound  films 
are  among  the  rich  contents  of  the  80-page  booklet. 

80  pages,  Paper.     Price  50c. 
(25c  to  subscribers  of  Educational  Screen) 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HAND-MADE   LANTERN  SLIDES. 
By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

Simple  directions  for  making  this  economical  and  increas- 
ingly popular  teaching  aid.         24  pp.  Paper.     Price  lOc. 

EVALUATION  OF  STILL  PICTURES  FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL  USE.     By  Lelia  Trolinger 

A  full  presentation  of  the  latest  piece  of  research  on  de- 
termination of  teaching  values  of  pictures.  Development  of 
the  Score  Card  and  elaborate  experiment  in  use  of  same.  Full 
documentation,  tabulation  of  results,  and  appendices.  The 
latest,  most  complete  and  scholarly  investigation  of  a  problem 
in  the  visual  teaching  field  that  has  long  needed  such  a 
solution-  48  pp.  Paper.  Illus.     Price  50c. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TALKING  PICTURE. 
By  Frederick  L.  Devereux. 

Presenting  preliminary  solutions  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant problems  encountered  in  adapting  the  talking  picture 
to  the  service  of  education.  The  first  six  chapters  deal  with 
the  development  of  fundamental  bases  of  production,  with  the 
experimentation  which  has  been  conducted,  and  with  suggested 
problems  for  future  research.  The  remaining  chapters  discuss 
the  effective  use  of  the  sound  film  in  teaching. 
220  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.  Price  $2.00.   (20%  discount  to  schools) 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOUND  FILM. 
By  M.  R.  Brunstetter,  Ph.  D. 

Discusses  the  utilization  of  the  educational  sound  film,  and 
lists  and  illustrates  techniques  for  placing  the  film  into  effective 
service  in  the  classroom.  The  procedures  suggested  are  based 
upon  extended  experience  in  studying  teachers'  use  of  sound 
films  and  in  helping  to  organize  programs  of  audio  visual  in- 
struction in  school  systems.  Two  valuable  Appendices  and 
a  full  index. 
175  pp.  Cloth,  Illus,    Price  $2.00.  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

MOTION   PICTURES  IN  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.     By  Cline  M.  Koon. 

A  report  of  the  instructional  use  and  indirect  educational  in- 
fluence of  motion  pictures  in  this  country,  divided  into  nine 
units.  Treats  the  motion  picture  (1)  as  an  educational  influence; 
(2)  in  service  of  health  and  social  hygiene;  (3)  in  governmental 
service  and  patriotism;  (4)  in  vocational  guidance;  (5)  in  in- 
ternational understanding;  (6)  Motion  picture  legislation;  (7) 
technique  of  production  and  distribution ;  (8)  systematic  intro- 
duction of  films  in  teaching ;  (9)  general  educational  problems 
of  films  in  teaching. 

106  pp.  Paper.  Price  $1.00  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

THE  STEREOGRAPH  and  LANTERN  SLIDE 
IN  EDUCATION.     By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

The  most  comprehensive  discussion  yet  published. 

47  pp.  Paper.     Price  15c. 
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To  subscribers 

Price  of  E.  S. 

"1000   and   One"    Film    Directory $  .76  D  J  .25  Q 

All  Alternative  for  Revolution  and  War...  1.25  Q  1-25  D 

Visualizing    the     Curriculum 3.50  0  3.60  n 

(To    Schools)     2.80  n  2.80  n 

The   Audio-Visual   Handbook 1.50  P  1.60  D 

Picture    Values    in    Education 1.00  n  .67  D 

Comparative  Effectiveness  of 

Some    Visual    Aids 1.00  D  .67  0 

Proceedings  of  Mid-West  Forum  on 
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How  to   Use   Educational    Sound   Film 2.00  O  2.00  O 
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Stereograph  and  Lantern  Slide  in  Education     .16  D  .15  O 

Haw  to  Make  Handmade   Lantern   Slides         .10  D  .10  0 
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FILMS 

Akin  and  Bagshaw,  Inc.  (3) 

1425  Williams  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Audio-Film  Libraries  (2) 

661  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  j. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  124) 

Bailey  Film  Service  (3,  4) 

1651  Cosmo  St.,  Hollywood.  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  127) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 
(See  advertisement  on    inside   back   cover) 

Castle  Films  (3) 

RCA  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  89) 

College  Film  Center  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  4) 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  pages   112-13) 

Dudley  Visual  Education  Service       (1) 

736  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

4th  Fl.,  Coughlan  Bldg. 

Mankato,  Minn. 
Eastin  16  mm.  Pictures  (3) 

707  Putnam  Bldg.,  Davenport,  la. 

Burns  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (1) 

Teaching   Films    Division 

Rochester,   N.    Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  131) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Storees,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  City 
Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

35-11  35th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  125) 
Films,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd   St.,  New  York  City 

64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

314  S.  W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Frith  Films  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  565,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  124) 
Garrison  Films  (3,  6) 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  122) 

General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St..  W.  Toronto 

Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.  (3) 

35  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  123) 

Harvard  Film  Service  (3,  6) 

Biological  Laboratories, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Guv  D.  Haselton,  Travelettes     (1,  2,  4) 

7936  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 

Hollywood.  Calif. 
David  B.   Hill  (3) 

Salem,    Ore. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  122) 

J.  H.  Hoffberg  Co.,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

1600  Broadway,   New   York   City 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St..  Chicago.  111. 

(See   advertisement   on   page    122) 

International  Film  Bureau  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Bnren  St..  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  128) 

Lewis  Film  Service  (3) 

105   E.   1st  St.,  Wichita.   Kan. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  124) 

The  Manse  Library  (3) 

1521    Dana    Ave.,    Cincinnati.    O. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  120) 

Nu-Art  Films,  Inc.  (3) 

145  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  119) 

Pictorial  Films  (2) 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  124) 


Arthur  C.  Pillsbury  (2) 

640  .Arlington  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  120) 

Post  Pictures  Corp.  (3) 

72i  Seventh  .Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Pictures   Co.,  Inc.  (5) 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  128) 

Visual  Ji^ducation  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wholesome  Films  Service,  Inc.  (1,  6) 
48  Melrose  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau  (3,  4) 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
351  Turk  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
MACfflNES  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro  Corporation  (3) 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  90) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  back   cover) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  6) 

1111  Armitage  St.,  Chicago 

(See    advertisement   on   pages    112-13) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye  (3) 

239  Grant  Ave.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co.  (3,  6) 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  119) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  122) 

Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165   Newbury   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  (2) 

Camden,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  94) 

S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp.  (3,  6) 

636  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Sound  Projector  (2) 

1917  Oxford  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  126) 

Victor  Animatograph  Corp.  (3) 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  129) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCREENS 
Da  Lite  Screen  Co. 

2717  N.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  121) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Motion  Picture  Screen  & 
Accessories  Co.,  Inc. 

351   W.  S2nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SLIDES  and  FILM  SLIDES 

Art   Education,   Inc. 

35  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  123) 

Eastman  Educational  Slides 

Johnson  Co.  Bank  Bldg., 

Iowa  City,  la. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,   New  York  City 
Friends  of  the  Western  Mountains 

.Areata,   Calif.    (2:^2  "Kodachromes") 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  122) 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville.   Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  117) 

Radio-Mat  Slide  Co.,  Inc. 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  120) 

Society  for  Visual  Education 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Stillfilm,  Inc. 

4703  W.  Pico  Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  127) 

Visual  Education  Service 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Visual  Sciences 

Suffern,  New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  124) 

Williams,   Brown  and   Earle,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut   St..  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
STEREOGRAPHS  and 
STEREOSCOPES 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville.  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  117) 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on   inside   front  cover) 

DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See   advertisement   on    pages    112-13) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films  Ltd. 

1924  Rose  St..  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165  Newbury  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
Spencer  Lens  Co. 

19  Doat  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  93) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earl,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ELECTRICAL    TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Radio  Transcriptions  Co.  of  America 
Hollywood   Blvd.   at   Cosmo, 
Hollywood,   Calif. 
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DeVRY 


MOTION  PICTURE  PROJECTORS 
FOR    EVERY   SCHOOL    NEED 


Whether  your  visual  education  pro- 
gram requires  a  projector  for  class- 
room, small  assembly  hall  or  auditor- 
ium use,  there  is  a  DeVry  Projector 
(silent  and  sound)  for  your  needs. 
And  regardless  of  what  DeVry  Pro- 
jector you  buy,  you  are  sure  of  su- 
perb performance  equalled  only  by 
that  in  the  better  theatres. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  manufac- 
turer which  since  1913  has  produced 
35  mm.  equipment  for  theatres,  is 
more  admirably  situated  to  produce 
motion  picture  equipment  compar- 
able with  true  theatre  quality.  DeVry 
16mm.  projectors  are  designed  by  the 
same  skilled  engineers  who  create  the 
preferred  DeVry  Theatre  Equipment. 
Among  the  people  who  kno^r  16mm. 
projectors,  DeVry  is  recognized  as 
the   standard    of    quality. 


ABOVE  .  .  .  The  DeVry 
Model  "Q"  with  Its 
lly  detachable  self-con- 
tained speaker.  EAST  to 
set  up — even  your  sixth 
grade  pupils  can  handle 
it.  Here's  the  utmost  in 
portability  and  versatil- 
ity   at    a    very    low   price 


I'E  .  .  .  The  model  "Q" 
lacked  awrt.v  In  Its 
>ct,  light  weieht,  yet 
r  case.  Note  the  ac- 
ile    control    panels. 

MAIL  COUPON  TO-DAY 

VRY  CORPORATION  E.S.-A. 

11   ARMITAGE  AVE.,  CHICAGO 

thout  obligation  send  me  illustrative  literature  on 


LEFT  .  .  .  The  DeVry  Model  "O" 
Single  Case  1 6  mm.  Projector  is  the 
ideal  projector  for  both  the  class- 
room and  the  assembly  hall  seating 
upwards  to  3  00  people.  For  sound  or 
silent  films  this  75  0  watt  projector 
houses  in  one  light  w^eight  compact 
case  the  amplifier,  speaker  and  pro- 
jection mechanism.  Additional  ampli- 
fier and  speaker  readily  attachable 
for  larger  auditoriums.  It's  low  in 
price,  tops  in  performance. 


ABOVE  .  .  .  The  DeVry  "Interpret 
16mm.  750-1000  watt  Projector  rep 
scnts  the  latest  development  in  DeVf 
line  of  precision  1 6mm.  projectors.  '. 
signed  for  classroom,  halls,  and  audit 
turns,  it  embodies  exclusive  DeVry  i 
tures  that  set  new  standards  of  qual 
The  projector  and  amplifier  come 
separate  units,  in  two  evenly  balan 
twin  cases.  Two  projection  speeds  per 
the  showing  of  both  sound  and  ui 
films.   Almost  human  in  operation. 


DeVRY  16MM.  PROJECTORS 


HAVE  BUILT-IN 
PROVISIONS  FOR: 

PHONOGRAPH  •  RADIO  ■  MICROPHONE 
EXTRA  SPEAKER 

Centralized  Silent 

Room        /^S=7^   As  well  as       { 
Speaker      t:^/^       Sound         ^t^W"' 
System         ^^-I«^       Films  ^^• 


DeVRY  Project 
Are    Approvi 

by  the 

Undenwrifer 

Loboratory 


COMPLETE 

LABORATORY    AND 

SOUND  STUDIO 

FACILITIES 

Available  now  to  producers 
of  educational  films  are  (1) 
complete  laboratory  facilities 
for  developing  and  printing 
films,  (2)  sound  proof  studio 
and  equipment  for  all  types 
of  recording. 

Write  for  complete  particu- 
lars including  our  low  prices. 


FOR  THE  LARGEST 
AUDITORIUMS 

DeVry  manufactures  a  pow- 
erful professional  1 6mm.  Arc 
Lamp  Projector.  Engineered 
from  start  to  finish  as  a  true 
arc  machine,  it  produces  re- 
sults hardly  distinguishable 
from  those  of  standard 
3  5mm.  4000  ft.  magazine 
capacity,  provides  one  and 
three-quarter  hours  of  con- 
tinuous  running  time. 


)  Sound  Projectors         .       (      )  Classrooms 
)  Silent  Projectors  '        (      )  Auditoriums 

)  Include    FREE    Educational    Film    Catalogue 
listing  films  available  from  DeVry  Library. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR   FREE  EDUCATIONAL   FILM  CATALOG 


DeVRY  corporation 

1111    ADMiTA/:.e  AUCKiiic    nutrAdn    ILL. 


SEVEN  FILMS  WHOSE  CONTENTS 
HAVE  SHAKEN  THE  WORLD! 


AN  AMAZING  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  EUROPE'S  WARS 

A  Complete  Movie  Series  of  Historical  Events 
that  have  made  Today's  History!  Will  Prove  of 
Invaluable  Assistance  to  Teachers  and  Pupils ! 


"News  Parade  ol  1937" 


(ROME-BERLIN    AXIS!)     Mussolini   visita 
Hitler     in    Berlin.        Civil    War    paralyzes 

Spain. 


"Germany  Invades  Austria" 


(AUSTRIA  INVADED!)  Schuschnigg  falls! 
Hitler's  triumphant  entry  as  troops  take  over 
country!  Other  nations'  reactions. 


"News  Parade  ol  J  938" 

(SUDETEN  OCCUPIED!  AFTER  MUNICH 
PACT!)  Chamberlain  flies  to  Berchtesgaden. 
Benes  firm.  Four  leaders  at  Munich.  Nazis 
occupy  Sudetenland. 


"War  in  Europe" 

(POLAND  INVADED!)  War  ruins  Poland 
after  Nazi  demands  rejected.  Red  pact 
signed.  Allies  declare  war  —  mobilize. 


"News  Parade  ol  1939' 


(AT  MAGINOT  LINE!)  French  guns  at 
front.  British  Tommies  cross  Channel.  War- 
saw under  German  air  bombs. 


Graf  Spee  Scuttled" 


(WAR  AT  SEA!)  British  convoy  merchant- 
men. Actual  sea  raid  by  Graf  Spee.  Battered 
warship  blown  up  by  captain. 


TRAVEL,  NEWS,  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  CASTLE  FILMS  ARE 
OBTAINABLE  FROM  YOUR  VISUAL  AIDS  DEALER 

For  You  to  Own  at  These  Low  Prices: 

16  MM  (Silent  Titled  Edition) 360  ft $  8.75 

16  MM  (Sound-on-Film  Edition) 350  ft S17.50 

Also  available  in  8  MM  (silent) 180  ft $  5.50 


CASTLE   FILMS 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  •  New  York  City 


IN 

CASTLE  FILMS 
16  mm 

SOUND 

AND  SILENT 

EDITIONS 


Eiurope's  current  struggle  traced. 
The  relentless  March  of  Events  that 
turned  into  a  March  of  Men.  Causes! 
Crises!  Invasions!  Actual  War . . . 
on  land ...  at  sea ...  in  the  air!  Study 
and  review  of  these  drama-packed 
films  will  reveal  all  the  causes,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  of  the  present 
holocaust  —  make  the  teaching  and 
understanding  of  current  events 
easier  for  instructors  and  pupils. 


^' -"3: 

^■J 

^^'eg 

"Finland  Fights" 

(FINLAND  INVADED!)  Helsinki  bombed. 
Finns  stand  against  great  odds.  Red  Division 
trapped.  Ski  patrols  in  action. 


. . .  Above  Are  Pertinent 
Excerpts  from  the  Seven 
Complete,  Event  -  crowded 
Films  Which  Together  Form 
A  Great  and  Living  Pro- 
jection of  Current  History 
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EIGHT  MORE  THRALLS  UNITS 

in  the 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Economic  Geography 

Units  for  Eighth-Grade  or  High-School 

Classes  in  Geography 

-  -  Pictorial   Subjects,  Maps,  Charts,  and  Graphs  -  - 
30  Lantern  Slides  and  a  Teachers  Manual 

to  Each  Unit 


Unit!         Nations  as  Neighbors 

Unit  II       We  and  the  World 

Unit  III      The  Importance  of  Agriculture  in  the  World  and  in  the  United 

States 
Unit  IV      The  Cotton  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Unit  V        The  Wheat  Industry  in  Its  World  Relations 
Unit  VI      The  American  Corn  Belt  in  Its  World  Relations 
Unit  VII     Our  Live-Stock  and  Meat-packing  Industries  in  Their  World 

Relations 
Unit  VIII   The  Commercial  Apple  and  Dried-Fruit  Industry 

If  interested  in  further  information,  please  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Keystone  View  Company 

MEADVILLE,     PENNA. 

Keystone  View  Company, 
Meadville,  Penna. 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me,  without  charge,  a  sample  Teachers  Manual  from  your  new  series  of  Advanced 
Geography  Units. 

Name 

Position 

Address 
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Filmosound  "Academy,"  one  of 
the  complete  Bell  &  Howell  line  of 
sound  and  silent  film  projectors. 


WHEN  your  school  chooses  a  Bell  &  Howell  Pro- 
jector, you  get  the  finest  cineinachinery  that  master 
craftsmen  can  create.  Yet  these  superior  projectors  cost 
little,  if  any,  more  originally,  and  cost  less  per  projection 
year.  Years  of  use  have  proved  their  longevity,  their  lo^v 
maintenance  cost,  their  ever-readiness  for  use. 

You'll  benefit  from  Bell  &  Howell's  lasting  concern 
about  the  service  your  projector  gives.  For  our  interest  in 
schools  goes  beyond  the  sale  of  a  projector  .  .  .  includes 
renting  and  selling  films  from  a  constantly  growing 
library  of  thousands  of  subjects  .  .  .  includes  providing 
cameras  which  schools  use  for  making  their  own  films 
.  .  .  includes  a  here-to-stay,  full-line  manufacturer's  desire 
to  merit  your  future  patronage. 

This  enduring  interest  in  school  buyers  gave  rise  to 
the  Bell  &  Howell  staff  of  Visual  Education  Specialists, 
one  of  whom  is  near  you.  He  is  fully  informed  about 
motion  picture  equipment,  about  school  films,  and  about 
the  application  of  motion  pictures  to  teaching  needs. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  to  secure  his  help.  No  obligation. 
Bell  &  Howell  Company,  Chicago;  New  York;  Holly- 
wood; London.  Established  1907. 


New  Film  Catalogs 


SOUND  —  Catalog  Supplement 
1940-A.  Free  to  all  registered 
sound  projector  owners.  Stand- 
ard size,  punched  for  loose-leaf 
reference,  in  connection  with 
big,  92-page  Filmosound  library 
catalog. 

SILENT— New  1940  revision  of 


catalog  of  16  mm.  silent  &Ims  for 
rental  and  sale.  Contains  many 
new  releases. 

BRAY  FILMS-Now  available 

from  Bell  &  Howell  is  the 
large,  well-known  Bray  library 
of  educational  61ms,  sound  and 
silent. 


USE     CONVENIENT     COUPON 


1  BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 

!  1817  Larchmont  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 

!  Pleaschaveyournearest  Visual  Education  Speclal- 

2  ist  call  to  help  tne  with  this  problem : 

I  

I  iDclude  details  on  projectors  for   (    )  sound   fllm ; 

I  (    >  silent  film. 

I  Send  free  1940catalottof(  )soundfllms;  (  )  16mm. 

I  silent  films;  (    )  Bray  Educational  Films. 

I  Name 

School 


PRECISION-MADE      BY 


BELL    &    HOWELL 


April,  1940 
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No  claims  are  made  in  this  paper  for  originality, 
freshness  of  approach,  or  even  revision  of  old 
ideas.  The  suggestions  here  offered  are  re-hashed 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  amateurs — rank 
amateurs — who  are  unknowingly  wasting  money  on 
equipment  which  either  is  not  worth  what  they  are  pay- 
ing for  it,  or  is  not  suitable  for  their  purposes.  Those 
who  have  used  visual  aids  to  any  extent  will  find 
nothing  new  here.  They  have  already  learned  by  grim 
experience  what  to  accept  and  what  to  reject.  How- 
ever, unless  the  subject  is  presented  periodically,  the 
new-comers  in  the  field  lack  knowledge  of  sources  of  in- 
formation that  are  unbiased  and  practical.  It  is  to  these 
new-comers  that  this  paper  is  addressed. 

The  Committee  on  Scientific  Aids  To  Learning  ha.s 
been  working  on  standards  for  judging  motion  picture 
equipment,  and  that  report  will  be  ready  soon.  It  is 
a  study  of  considerable  magnitude.  Many  technical  de- 
tails are  included  there  that  are  not  even  considered 
here.  We  recommend  that  teachers  and  officials  study 
that  report  carefully  for  technical  information.  The 
object  of  this  short  article  is  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
pitfalls  that  beset  the  average  teacher  or  official  in  rural 
and  village  schools,  who  has  not  had  access  to  the  more 
technical  information  given  in  the  larger  studies. 

Only  the  most  common  types  of  projectors*  are  con- 
sidered here — the  filmstrip  and  filmslide  machine,  glass 
lantern  slide  projectors  for  standard  size  slides,  opaque 
projectors,  and  motion  picture  machines.  These  are  the 
projectors  which  are  constantly  being  offered  to  schools, 
and  the  salesman  for  each  type  impresses  upon  the 
teacher  or  principal  that  his  particular  machine  is  the 
last  word  in  modern  equipment  for  an  up-to-date  school, 
and  makes  claims  which  in  some  cases  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. Because  of  the  enthusiasm  and  sometimes 
high-powered  salesmanship,  frequently  a  contract  is 
closed  before  the  school  official  actually  realizes  what 
he  or  she  is  buying.  If  one  is  allergic  to  salesmen,  all 
that  can  be  said  probably  will  be  of  no  avail;  but  to 
others  may  we  ofier  this  advice.  Do  not  sign  a  con- 
tract for  a  projector  without  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  delay  to  think  it  over.  During  those  hours,  try 
to  find  out  something  about  projectors  in  general  and 
that  particular  type  specifically. 


*— No  specific  projectors  are  listed  here  by  name,  since  a  com- 
pany which  by  chance  might  have  been  omitted,  would  have 
sufficient  cause  to  feel  that  it  had  been  discriminated  against, 
when  no  such  discrimination  had  been  meant.  We  suggest  that 
you  write  to  your  own  state  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  or 
ii  your  state  has  none,  to  the  nearest  Bureau  and  ask  for  a 
list  of  approved  makes  of  projectors  of  the  type  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Every  Bureau  has  that  information  and  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  it  to  you. 


Written  exclusively  for  the  multitude  of  schools 
whose  brief  experience  in  visual  instruction  renders 
them  liable  to  error  in  the  purchase  oi  equipment. 

LELIA    TROLINGER 

Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

When  filmstrips  were  first  made  available  to  schools, 
the  projectors  were  far  from  perfected.  At  present 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of 
these.  In  general  one  cannot  economize  too  much  in 
buying  equipment  that  is  to  stand  up  under  normal 
school  work.  Good  workmanship  is  essential.  Several 
good  filmstrip  and  filmslide  projectors  are  now  on  the 
market  at  reasonable  prices.  The  old  machines  were 
equipped  with  lOO-watt  lamps ;  the  modern  ones  have 
up  to  300-watt  lamps,  and  the  lighting  system  is  much 
more  efficient.  Nearly  all  the  modern  filmstrip  pro- 
jectors now  have  a  slide  carrier  for  the  two  by  two 
inch  slides — filmslides  they  are  frequently  called.  There 
is  much  less  danger  of  scratching  the  surface  of  the 
filmstrip  in  the  new  machines,  hence  the  filmstrips  last 
longer  and  give  more  satisfactory  service  throughout 
their  lifetime.  When  buying  a  filmstrip  projector, 
check  the  size  of  the  lamp,  and  whether  or  not  it  can 
be  used  for  either  the  strip  or  the  individual  filmslides. 

Lantern  slide  machines  are  old,  tried,  and  trusted 
essentials  in  the  group  of  school  equipment.  Fortunately 
for  schools,  most  of  these  projectors  are  standardized 
to  the  point  where  there  is  not  much  danger  of  getting 
inferior  machines.  There  are  a  few  cheap  machines  on 
the  market,  but  really  good  machines  cost  so  little  more 
than  cheap  ones,  that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  exploita- 
tion here.  One  or  two  features  must  be  watched,  how- 
ever. Any  good  lantern  slide  projector  is  practically 
speaking  a  daylight  machine.  That  is,  a  school  room  need 
not  be  darkened  completely  for  good  projection.  Direct 
light  on  the  screen  should  be  eliminated,  but  the  room 
can  be  light  enough  for  note  taking  with  good  projec- 
tion, if  the  inachine  has  a  large  lens.  For  that  reason, 
it  is  well  to  consider  very  carefully  before  buying  a 
"combination  machine,"  for  one  or  the  other  machine 
in  the  combination  suffers  when  they  are  joined.  For 
example,  the  most  common  combinations  are  the  slide 
and  opaque  projectors.  In  those  cases,  instead  of  the 
large  lens,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter,  the 
lens  in  the  slide  machine  is  cut  down  to  one  and  five- 
eighths  inches  in  diameter  to  avoid  the  great  contrast 
in  the  projected  pictures.  This  lens  will  not  give  as  good 
slide  projection  and  also  requires  a  darker  room.  The 
amount  saved  does  not  compensate  for  the  loss  in  the 
resulting  pictures,  and  also  it  halves  the  actual  use  of 
the  machine,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  used  for  only  one 
purpose  at  a  time,  either  opaque  projection  or  slide 
projection.  For  a  small  difference,  two  separate  ma- 
chines can  be  bought  and  hours  of  use  doubled  if  need 
be. 

Of  all  types  of  projectors,  if  conditions  are  right, 
there  are  none  which  can  give  a  school  greater  use  at 
so  small  cost  as  the  opaque  projector.  Since  many  types 
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of  paper  pictures  can  be  used  in  these  machines,  the 
source  of  material  is  ahnost  unlimited  and  the  cost 
practically  nothing.  Pictures  that  have  a  dull  finish  do 
not  project  well  even  under  ideal  conditions  and  ma\' 
cause  eye  strain,  but  there  are  many  pictures  which  do 
project  well.  However,  since  the  picture  is  projected  by 
reflection,  much  of  the  light  is  lost.  Therefore  the 
room  should  be  almost  totally  dark  in  order  to  assure 
a  projected  picture  that  is  strong  and  clearly  defined. 
In  some  cases,  "daylight"  screens  are  used  satisfactorily 
with  semi-dark  room  conditions,  but  here  actual  trial 
in  the  room  in  which  the  machine  is  to  be  used  is 
essential. 

Motion  picture  projectors  present  special  difficulties. 
In  addition  to  the  companies  which  make  good,  stand- 
ard machines  for  school  use,  there  are  many  companies 
which  are  offering  semi-toy  machines.  These  cheap  pro- 
jectors will  not  stand  the  constant  use  (and  sometimes 
abuse)  that  is  given  to  them  in  schools,  and  since  they 
are  not  built  with  the  necessary  precision,  they  are  hard 
on  films.  In  fact,  some  film  centers  will  not  supply  pic- 
tures if  they  know  that  the  films  are  to  be  run  on  these 
cheap  machines.  Also  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
lack  of  precision  in  construction  makes  for  jerky  and 
flickering  pictures,  the  machines  are  noisy,  difficult  to 
repair  and  keep  in  condition,  and  the  optical  system  is 
poor.  The  poor  projection  may  cause  eye  strain  and 
the  noise  bothers  both  teacher  and  students.  Even  the 
best  projectors  do  not  project  a  rock  steady  picture, 
and  a  cheap  machine  may  be  very  unsatisfactory  after 
a  short  time.  Some  of  the  companies  which  make  the 
better  machines  are  also  making  less  expensive  ones, 
designed  for  home  use,  and  when  funds  are  limited  and 
competition  becomes  strong,  schools  are  tempted  to  buy 
the  inexpensive  machines.  Usually  they  prove  to  be 
poor  economy,  in  the  long  run.  Generally  speaking, 
good,  silent  projectors  that  will  last  a  school  for  years 
can  be  purchased  for  sums  varying  from  $100.00  to 
$150.00.  A  few  satisfactory  machines  are  offered  for 
less  than  that,  although  they  have  certain  handicaps. 
At  present  few  satisfactory  silent  machines  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  $50.00  unless  they  are  turn-ins. 

In  buying  a  movie  projector,  check  carefully  to  see 
how  the  mechanism  engages  the  film.  An  intermittent 
movement  on  a  silent  projector  which  engages  the 
sprocket  holes  on  both  sides  of  the  film  (double  claw) 
will  often  give  good  projection  when  the  type  which 
engages  it  only  on  one  side  will  not.  Practically  all  the 
cheaper  types  of  machines  have  only  the  single  claw 
and  since  they  are  not  precise,  the  film  frequently  i^ 
slightly  damaged  on  that  one  side.  The  damage  i? 
sometimes  too  slight  to  be  detected  in  a  casual  in- 
spection, yet  will  cause  a  flicker  on  the  screen  if  run 
through  another  machine  with  an  engaging  claw  on 
only  one  side,  while  it  will  project  a  perfect  picture 
when  run  through  the  machine  with  the  double  claw. 
In  some  cases,  the  intermittent  movement  is  so  con- 
structed that  several  claws  engage  the  film  at  the  same 
time,  although  on  just  one  side  of  the  film.  In  such  a 
machine,  if  the  entire  film  is  slightly  damaged,  there 
may  still  be  a  flicker,  but  if  only  one  or  two  sprocket 
holes  in  the  film  are  damaged,  there  will  be  no  difificulty. 
There  are  other  criteria  which  should  be  considered 
in  buying  any  type  of  projector  whether  it  be  lantern 


slide,  opaque  or  motion  picture  equipment : 

1.  Check  the  source  of  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
projector.  For  example,  unless  a  school  plans  to  buy 
its  own  library  of  material,  it  is  foolish  to  buy  a  film- 
strip  projector  when  there  is  no  library  within  rea- 
sonable distance. 

2.  Check  the  illumination  before  buying  the  ma- 
chine. Sometimes  it  pays  to  also  check  the  model  as 
shown  by  the  serial  number  on  the  machine.  If  a  school 
has  waited  for  months  or  years  to  buy  a  projector,  ii 
can  afford  to  wait  a  week  or  two  to  investigate  an  ex- 
pensive purchase.  Unscrupulous  dealers  have  been 
known  to  put  higher  wattage  lamps  in  old  model  ma- 
chines than  the  machine  was  built  for,  with  a  resulting 
brilliant  light  for  a  short  time,  but  that  sort  of  step-up 
means  very  short  life  for  the  lamp.  The  same  thing  re- 
sults from  using  an  under  voltage  lamp  (for  example, 
a  90  volt  lamp  on  a  110  volt  circuit).  A  new  paint  job 
which  obliterates  serial  number  and  make  of  a  machine 
at  least  leaves  room  for  suspicion. 

3.  Cost  and  ease  of  replacement  of  parts  should  be 
considered  when  buying  new  equipment.  An  "orphan" 
machine  may  be  good  to  start  with,  but  replacements 
are  impossible,  and  the  life  of  the  machine  may  be 
greatly  shortened  because  of  this.  The  cost  and  ease  of 
leplacement  for  even  standard  machines  should  be  con- 
sidered. With  some  machines,  the  repair  costs  are  high, 
and  the  service  both  poor  and  very  slow. 

4.  It  has  been  assumed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
that  electric  current  is  available.  Transformers  and  stor- 
age batteries  may  overcome  the  lack  of  electric  current, 
but  if  a  school  plans  to  use  them,  the  cost  should  be 
investigated  before  the  projector  is  purchased.  Some- 
times the  cost  of  operation  in  this  case  is  excessive  and 
after  a  few  showings,  the  projector  lies  idle. 

5.  Good  screens  are  always  desirable.  Makeshift 
screens  may  be  satisfactory  in  some  cases,  but  do  not 
invest  in  an  expensive  projector  until  the  matter  of  the 
screen  has  been  investigated. 

6.  Do  not  take  the  word  of  others  about  the  cost 
of  machines.  If  you  are  near  a  large  city,  there  will  be 
representatives  of  several  types  of  projectors  in  that 
city.  Check  costs  of  several  before  making  any  selec- 
tion. A  few  hours  spent  in  comparison  of  cost  may 
mean  dollars  saved  on  a  purchase.  Reputable  companies 
welcome  these  comparisons. 

7.  Above  all,  insist  upon  demonstration  of  the  ma- 
chine in  the  schools  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  In 
a  large  school  system,  arrange  for  all  demonstrations 
from  several  firms  the  same  day,  with  the  same  film 
(secured  from  an  independent  source),  and  with  all 
representatives  present.  Then  no  tricks  will  be  played — 
using  under  voltage  lamps,  wrong  types  of  lenses, 
claiming  devices  which  supposedly  guarantee  against 
film  damage  (such  devices  work  under  certain  condi- 
tions but  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  care  in  thread- 
ing the  projector),  making  undue  claims  for  other 
special  devices  or  gadgets  on  a  particular  make  of  ma- 
chine. See  that  the  machine  being  demonstrated  is  the 
one  on  which  the  bid  is  being  submitted.  There  have 
been  cases  of  demonstration  of  a  more  expensive  model 
when  the  model  bid  upon  and  delivered  has  been  a  less 
expensive  machine.  It  is  a  splendid  idea  for  the  person 

{Continued  on  page  168) 
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A  Controlled  Experiment  in  Visual 
Education  in  General  Science 


MAX     C.     McCOWEN 

Edison  Jr.  High  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 


First  Procedure 

THE  data  for  this  study  were  collected  from  two 
7-A  General  Science  classes  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 
The  study  was  conducted  over  a  period  of  about 
thirteen  weeks.  The  classes  were  equated  upon  the 
basis  of  the  student's  I.  Q.  rankings  by  Otis  Tests  of 
Mental  Ability.  There  was  a  very  close  I.  Q.  correla- 
tion between  the  two  groups,  the  median  for  both 
groups  being  102.5.  The  group  hereafter  to  be  known 
as  the  experimental  group  will  be  spoken  of  as  the 
X-Group  and  the  control  group  will  be  spoken  of  as 
the  C-Group.  The  X-Group  was  composed  of  21  stu- 
dents and  the  C-Group  consisted  of  20  students.  Both 
groups  will  be  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  first  unit  which 
will  be  known  as  Unit  A.  This 
unit  was  entitled  "Life  on  the 
Earth."  Each  group  was  given 
the  same  pre-test  of  the  work 
to  be  covered  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  unit.  The  work  as- 
signed to  each  class  was  the 
same,  except  that  the  X-Group 
was  allowed  to  see  motion  pic- 
tures ( 16  mm. )  and  lantern 
slides  related  to  their  General 
Science  lessons.^  The  writer 
discussed  the  films  and  slides 
as  they  were  shown  to  the 
class  so  as  not  to  leave  any 
misunderstandings  in  the  minds 
of  the  students.  Each  class 
was  given  laboratory  work  as 

was  needed  to  explain  a  science  concept.  In  order  that 
the  X-and  C-Groups  might  cover  the  same  material 
in  Unit  A,  a  study  guide  was  prepared  to  cover  each 
to])ic  in  the  unit.  After  the  work  of  Unit  A  was  com- 
pleted the  same  pre-test  was  given  as  a  poSt-test.  (Both 
Guides  and  Tests  are  given  in  full  below).  The  same 


This  is  a  partial  reprint  of  a  Master's  thesis 
accepted  by  Indiana  State  Teachers  College. 
Necessary  omissions  have  been  as  follows: 
Chapter  One  entire,  containing  introduction, 
statement  of  problem,  and  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary and  analysis  of  previous  research;  detailed 
annotation  of  contents  of  all  films  and  slides 
used  in  the  experiment;  statistical  tables  and 
extended  account  of  statistical  procedure  for 
obtaining  final  figures;  and  the  general  bibliog- 
raphy for  the  study. 

Presented  here  are  a  full  description  of  the 
set-up  and  teaching  procedure,  and  a  brief  ex- 
position of  results  attained.  A  chief  feature  is 
the  reprinting  in  full  of  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
cellent "Study  Guides"  and  "Tests"  for  Units 
A  and  B  in  the  experiment.  Thorough  prepara- 
tion of  material  is  the  essential  foundation  for 
significant  results. — Editor. 


length  of  time  was  allotted  for  the  unit  in  both  groups 
witli  the  exception  of  the  class  study  periods  of  the 
X-Group  which  were  proportionally  reduced  to  allow 
for  showing  the  motion  picture  films  and  lantern  slides. 
Lantern  slides  were  shown  to  review  the  topics  that 
were  discussed  in  the  unit. 

STUDY   GUIDE 
Unit  A — Life  on  the  Earth 

Topic  1       Our  Smallest  Living   Things 
Problem 

1.  Understand  what  bacteria  art,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  grow  and   reproduce. 

2.  Know  in  what  ways  bacteria  aid  us. 

3.  Know  in  what  ways  l)acteria  are  our  enemies. 

4.  Understand  the  relationship 
of  bacteria  to  human  di- 
seases. 

5.  Know  how  to  guard  the 
human  body  against  inva- 
sion l)y  disease  producing 
bacteria. 

Questions 
1. 


3. 


What    are    bacteria  ?    How 
many  kinds  are  there?  How 
large   are   they? 
How      do     bacteria      grow 
and  reproduce  ?    Under  what 
conditions     do     they     grow 
and   reproduce  t>est? 
.\re    all    bacteria    harmful? 
How    do    liacteria    aid   men 
in  industry,  in   food  manu- 
facturing, and  in  maintain- 
ing  soil    fertility? 
What    is     the     relation     of 
bacteria   to   disease  ? 
How     do    persons     become 
immune  to  a  disease  ? 

How   do   i)actena   enter   ilie   human   body? 

What   can    an    individual    do    to    lielp    his 


body    resist 


disease? 
Words  you 


ill 


1 — Used  in  the  experiment  were 

Six  Keystone  View  Company  slide  sets  of  20  slides  each: 
The    European    Corn    Borer — The    Fly — Development    of 
Plant    and    Animal    Life — Living   Things — Farm    Sani- 
tation— Health. 

Fifteen  Eastman  Teaching  Films  entitled: 
Tuberculosis  and  How  It  May  Be  Avoided — Diptheria — 
Life  in  a  Drop  of  Water — Life  History  of  the  Yellow 
Fever  Mosquito — Potato  Enemies — Cotton  Growing — 
Wild  Flowers — From  Flower  to  Fruit — Mold  and 
Yeast — Planting  and  C^are  of  Trees — Frogs,  Toads  and 
Salamanders — New  Y'ork  Water  Supply— Irrigation — 
Water  Power — Drinking  Health.  Contents  of  all  the 
above  fully  annotated   in   the   original   thesis. 


need  to  know 
environment  bacteriology  disinfectant  antitoxin 

antiseptic     toxin      spore     immune     vaccination      epidemic 
Laboratory   Study — One-celled   Plants  and   Animals 

1.  Bring  to  class  a  small  bottle  of  stagnant  water  and 
leave  it  for  us  to  study. 

2.  Prepare  a  slide  from  one  of  tlie  cultures  of  bacteria 
and   study  it   through   a   microscope. 

3.  Make  a  drawing  of  what  you  see. 

4.  Prepare  a  slide  from  the  stagnant  water  that  you 
l^rought  in  a  few  days  a^^o  and  study  it  tlirough  the 
microscope. 

5.  Make    a    drawing    of    what    you    see.       How    does    this 

slide  diflfer  from  the  first? 

Special    report :      Louis    Pasteur 

References :  Davis  and  Sharpc.  .SViciu  r.  Caldwell  and 
Curtis,  SciciHC  for  Today.  Clement.  Collister,  and 
Thurston,  Our  Surroundings.  Lake,  Harky,  and  W'el- 
ton.  E.rploring  the  World  of  .Scicmr.    Piepcr  and  Beau- 
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chanip,  Everyday  Problems  in  Science.  Powers,  Neuner, 
and  Bruner,  This  Changing  World.  Powers,  Neuner, 
and  Bruner,  Man's  Control  of  His  Environment,  Skil- 
ling,  Tours  Through  the  World  of  Science.  Watkins 
and  Bedeli,  General  Science  for  Today.  Wood  and 
Carpenter,  Our  Environment :  How  We  Use  and  Con- 
trol It.  Conn,  Bacteria,  Y'easi,  and  .Molds  in  the  Home. 
Stephenson,  The  World  of  Invisible  Life. 
Topic  2  Other  Enemies  of  Man 
Problem 

1.  Reasons  why  the  house  fly  is  our  most  dangerous  house- 
hold pest. 

2.  The  life  history  of  the  house  fly  and  mosquito. 

3.  Methods  used  to  exterminate  insect  pests. 


Animation  shows  how  a  pollen  tube  penetrates  a  lily  ovule. 

(From  the  Eastman  film  "Flower  to  Fruit.") 

Questions 

1.  Why  is  the  house  fly  a  deadly  enemy  of  man? 

2.  What  is  the  life  history  of  the  house  fly. 

3.  How  can  we  protect  ourselves  from  flies? 

4.  What  is  the  life  history  of  the  mosquito? 

5.  How  can  we  control  mosquitoes? 

6.  How    are    insect   pests   controlled? 

Words  you  will  need  to  know 

maggot  wriggler  anopheles  culex  crop  rotation 
References:  Davis  and  Shstrpe,  Science  (418-421).  Cald- 
well and  Curtis,  Science  for  Today  (564-565)  (632-633). 
Clement,  Collister,  and  Thurston,  Our  Surroundings 
(541-545).  Lake,  Harley,  and  Welton,  E.xploring  the 
World  of  Science  (671-673).  Pieper  and  Beauchamp, 
Everyday  Problems  in  Science  (284-289).  Powers, 
Neuner,  and  Bruner,  This  Changing  World  (235-241). 
Watkins  and  Bedell.  General  Science  for  Today  (483- 
485).  Wood  and  Carpenter,  Our  Environment:  How 
We  Use  and  Control  it  (636-640).  Peabody  and  Hunt, 
Biology  and  Human  Welfare  (498-511).  Gre^g  and 
Rowell,    Health   Studies    (438-462). 

Topic  3      The  Origin  and  Development  of  Living  Things 
Problem 

1.  Have  a  clear  understanding  that  all  living  things  come 
from  living  things. 

2.  Have  a  knowledge  of  how  flowering  plants  reproduce. 

3.  Have  an  understanding  of  how  higher  animals  reproduce. 
Questions 

1.  What  are  living  things   made  of? 

2.  What  is  the  structure  of  cells,  tissues  and  organs? 

3.  Does  life  always  come  from  life? 

4.  What  is  the  structure  and  function  of  a  flower? 

5.  How   are  seeds  formed? 

6.  What  is  pollination?     What  are  some  different  agencies 
of  pollination? 

7.  How  do  higlier  animals  reproduce? 
Words  you  will  need  to  know 

egg       sperm       protoplasm        fertilization       pollination 

Laboratory  study 

1.    Observe  t!ie   frog  eggs  and  walcli   for  any  changes. 


2.  After  you  have  .-studied  a  flower,  dissect  the  structure 
that  we   have  discussed  in   class. 

References :  Caldwell  and  Curtis,  Science  for  Today 
(524-536)  (581-586).  Powers,  Neuner,  and  Bruner, 
77II.S-  Changing  World  (Chapter  21).  Watkins  and 
Bedell,  General  Science  for  Today  (427-437)  (160-161). 
Wood  and  Carpenter,  Our  Environment :  How  We 
Use  and  Control  It  (769-776).  Davis  and  Sharpe. 
Science  (347-367).  Clement,  Collister,  and  Thurston, 
Our  Surroundings    (312-317). 

Topic  4 '    Improvement  of  Living  Things 
Questions 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  heredity? 

2.  Why  do  you  resemble  your  parents? 

5.    Who  was   Gregor   Mendel  and   for  what  is   he  noted? 

4.  Have  animals  been  improved  by  man?     How? 

5.  Have  plants  been   improved  by  man?      How? 

6.  Who  was   Luther  Burbank  and  for  what   is  he  noted  ? 

7.  How  can   man   be  improved?     Explain. 
References:    Caldwell  and  Curtis.  Science  for  Today  (587- 

595).  Watkins  and  Bedell,  General  Science  for  Today 
529-551).  Wood  and  Carpenter.  Our  Environment: 
How  We  Use  and  Control  It  (686-702)  (776-790). 
Davis  and  Sharpe,  Science  (438-453).  Hunter  and 
Whitman,  Problems  in  General  Science  (609-627).  Van 
Buskirk  and  Smith,  Science  for  Everyday  Life  (480- 
487). 

TEST 
Unit  A— Life  on  the  Eaith 

L    Multiple  Choice 
Directions :      Each  question  will  consist  of   several  answers. 
For  each  question  you  are  to  decide  which  is  the  best  answer, 
then   write   the   number    corresponding   to    this   answer   in   the 
space  to  the  left  of  the  number. 

1.    The    metliod   by   which  diseases   are   transferred   is 

of    (1)    no    (2)    great     (3)    slight    importance    in 
determining  the  method  of  prevention. 
2.    The  most  dangerous  period  of  life  is   (1)   babyhood 

(2)  middle  age    (3)   old  age. 

3.    (1)   red   (2)    white  corpuscles  destroy  germs. 

4.    Cells  reproduce  by   (1)    expanding   (2)   contracting 

(3)  dividing    (4)    increasing, 

5.    Bacteria  which  are  shaped  like  a  sphere  are  known 

as    (1)   cocci    (2)    spirilla    (3)   bacilli   (4)    leguines. 
6.    Bacteria  grow   best  in  a   place   which   is    (1)    dark 

(2)  light   (3)   cool    (4)   dry. 

7.  Bacteria  in  milk  converts  the  sugar  into  ( 1 )  sour- 
ing (2)  tubercle  (3)  lactic  acid  (4)  hydrochloric 
acid. 

8.    The    science    of    improving   the    heredity   of    future 

generations    is    known    as     (1)    genetics    (2)    logic 

(3)  biology   (4)   eugenics. 

9.    Laws  of  heredity  were   discovered   by    (1)    Edison 

(2)    Burbank   (3)    Mendel    (4)    Reed. 

10.  All  living  matter  within  a  cell  is  called  (1)  pro- 
toplasm (2)  chlorophyll  (3)  corpuscle  (4)  nucleus. 

11.    The   transfer   of   pollen   from   anther   to   stigma   of 

flowers  is  called  (1)  pollination  (2)  diffusion  (3) 
transpiration    (4)    fertilization. 

12.    The    pollen    of    the    flower    is    made    by    the     ( 1 ) 

pistil   (2)   style  (3)  stamen  (4)  stigma. 

13.    The   statement   that    "all    life   comes   from   life"    is 

(1)  false  (2)  partly  triie  (3)  true  (4)  true  only 
of   plants. 

14.  The   larva   of   a   fly   is   called   a    (1)    Cocoon    (2 1 

caterpillar    (3)    maggot    (4)    wriggler. 

15.    The  genus  of  mosquito  that  carries  malaria  germs 

is   called    (1)    anopheles    (2)    culex    (3)    stegomyia 

(4)  wriggler. 

16.    The  number  of  stages  in   the  life  history  of  a   fly 

or  mosquito  is  (1)  two  (2)   four  (3)  five  (4)  three 

(5)  six. 

17.    The  larva  of  a  mosquito  is  called    (1)    worm    (2) 

maggot    (3)    caterpillar   (4)    wriggler. 
18.    Mosquitos   lay   their  eggs   on    (1)    grass    (2)    mud 
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(3)  stagnant   water    (4)    garbage    (5)    manure. 
19.    The   best    way   to   get   rid   of    flies    is   by    (1)    fly 

traps    (2)    destroy   breeding   places    (3)    fly    paper 

(4)  swatting   them    {S)    poison. 

20.    The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes  is  by    ( 1  ) 

citronella  (2)  poison  (3j  swatting  them  (4)  pour 
oil  on   breeding  place. 

21.    Disease    bacteria    in    the    liunian    body    give    off    a 

poison  called  (1)  antito.xin  (2)  toxin  (3)  insulin 
( 4 )   enzymes. 

22.    The   agent   used  in  treatment  of  diphtheria  is    (1) 

vaccine    (2)    toxin    (3)    insulin    (4)    antitoxin. 

23.    A   person   who   does   not   contract   a   disease   when 

exposed  to  the  disease  genns  is  said  to  be  (i) 
vaccinated  (2)  inoculated  (3)  immune  (4)  in- 
sulated. 

24.    The  process  of  introducing  antitoxin  into  the  blood 

of  people  is  called   (1)   vaccination   (2)   metabolism 

(3)  germination    (4)    assimilation. 

25.    Bacteria   are    (1)    animals    (2)    plants    (3)    insects 

(4)  larvae. 

26.    The   passing  on   from  generation   to   generation  of 

similar  traits  in  living  things  is  called  (1)  varia- 
tion   (2)    evolution    (3)    heredity     (4)    pollination. 

27.    .A  disease  carried  by  drinking  water  is  (1)   measles 

(2)   mumps   (3)   diphtlieria   (4)   typhoid  fever. 

28.    Living   organisms   in  water   may   be  killed  by    (1) 

filtering   (2)    freezing   (3)   boiling   (4)    shaking. 

29.    .^11    living    matter    must    contain     (1)     bones     (2) 

seeds    (3)    wood    (4)    protoplasm. 

II.   True  and  False 
Directions :   Write  the  letter  T  or  F  on  the  line  before  the 
number  to  indicate  whether  the  statement  is  true  or  false. 
1.    In    order    to    prevent    the    spread    of    contagious 

diseases,  persons  with  dangerous  diseases  are  placed 

under  tiuarantine. 
2.    Louis    Pasteur    sacrificed    his    life   to   discover   the 

cause  of  yellow  fever. 

3.    All  bacteria  are  harmful. 

4.    Diphtheria    antitoxin    is    obtained    from    the    blood 

of  a  horse. 
5.    An  animal  or  plant  which  lives  in  or  on  the  body 

of  a  living  thing  from   which   it  takes  its   food  is 

known  as  a  parasite. 

6.    Colds  are  not  harmful  to  people. 

7.    When    a    disease    spreads    rapidly    among    a    large 

group  of  people  it  is  known  as  an  epidemic. 


SS 


I 


One   of  the   slides   in   the   Keystone   unit   on   Health 

. . . .  8.    The    pollen   of    flowers   is   made   by    the   pistil. 

.  ...   9.    "All    life  comes   from   life." 

. . . .  10.    A  person  can  protect  himself  during  an  epidemic  of 

typhoid  fever  by  boiling  his  drinking  water. 
....11.    A   fuzzy-like  growth  on  old  exposed   foods  is  mold. 
12.    Scarlet    fever   is  caused   bv   sore  throat. 


13.    Germs  live  in  clean  places. 

14.    Molds   destroy    food   easily   in   dry   atmosphere. 

15.    Bacteria  arc  animals. 

16.    To  live  and  to  grow,  animals  must  have  sunlight. 

17.    Common   disease   germs   may   have   the    form   of   a 

pyramid. 

III.     Completion 
Directions :     Write  in  the  sjace  the  correct  word  or  words 
that  will  make  the  statement  true. 

1.  When  a  frog   reproduces,   a  cell   called   the    

imites  with  a  cell  called  the   The  process  is 

called    

2.  One-celled   animals  are  called    

3.  Yeast  plants  reproduce  by  sending  out  stuall  outgrowths 
called    

4.  With  what  part  of  its  body  does  the  fly  carry  germs? 


6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
11. 
13. 

14. 


W'hen  germs  enter  the  body  or  get  into  a  cut,  they  are 

immediately   attacked   by  the    

Germs  which  get  into  the  body  reproduce  by 

Most    of    the    damage    done    by    germs    is    due    to    the 

formation  of  poisons  called   

The    disease   conmionly    caused    by   contaminated    milk 

and   water  is    

When   a   person   can   ward  off  an  attack  of   a   disease, 

the  person  is  .said  to  be   

What  chemical  may  be  placed  in  garbage  cans  or  open 

toilets   to   kill   larvae   of   flies    

Single-celled  plants  germs  are  called   

Pneumonia  is  a  disease  of  the   

The   disease   most   often   contracted   from   contaminated 

water  is   

Heating  milk  to  kill  bacteria  is  known  as    


IV.     Matching 
Directions :     The  following  terms  are  to  be  matched.     You 
are  to  write  in  the  space  at  the  left  of  Column  A  the  number 
of  the  item  in  Column  B  that  describes  the  item  in  Column  A. 


-  A- 

-B- 

1 

poUen 

1 

maggott 

2 

contaminated   water 

2 

bacteria 

3 

sour  milk 

3 

similar   group   of 

4 

Fuzzy-like   growth 

tissue  (cells) 

5 

sperm 

4 

veast 

6 

mosquito,  larvae 

^ 

tuberculosis  germs 

7 

an  organ 

6 

fertilization 

8 

sputum 

7 

wriggler 

9 

larva,  fly 

8 

larva 

10 

union  of  egg  and  sperm 

9 

larva 

11 

Pasteurization 

10 

mold 

12 

hereditv 

11 

tvphoid  fever 

13 

protoplasm 

12 

flower 

14 

adult,  mosquito 

13 

Pasteur 

15 

good   sleep 

14 

living  tuatter 

15 

malaria  fever 

16 

Mendel 

17 

helps  to  resist  disease 

18 

stem 

Results  from  the  First  Procedure 

The  unit  tests  were  scored  by  the  writer  marking 
only  the  correct  items  on  the  tests.  The  scores  of  the 
unit  tests  were  condensed  into  tables  (oiriitted  here)  to 
show  the  conipari,son  of  the  X-and  C-Groups  in  the 
pre-test  and  post  test  for  Unit  A.  The  highest  possible 
score  was  75.     To  summarize: 

The  post-test  means  of  the  X-and  C-Groups  were: 
X -Group  47.28 
C-Group  41.95 
"533" 
The  means  of  the  gains  of  the  X-and  C-Groups  were: 
X-Group  25.95 
C-Group    19.20 

6.75 
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A   General  Science   film  lesson 

To  measure  reliability  of  the  Unit  A  tests,  the 
standard  error  of  the  mean  for  each  Group  was  found 
both  for  the  post-test  and  the  difference  between  the 
pre-test  and  post-test.  By  usual  statistical  procedure 
were  derived  ( 1 )  a  critical  ratio  for  the  post-tests 
showing  that  the  X-Group  will  surpass  the  C-Group 
94.52  times  nut  of  100.  and  (2)  a  critical  ratio  for 
the  gains  showing  that  the  X-Group  will  surpass  the 
C-Group  99.81  times  out  of  100. 

Second  Procedure 

A  second  unit,  which  shall  be  known  as  Unit  B, 
was  taught  in  which  the  previous  control  group  became 
the  new  experimental  group  and  the  previous  experi- 
mental group  became  the  new  control  group.  These 
new  groups  will  be  spoken  of  as  X-and  C-Groups  in 
relation  to  Unit  B.  This  unit  was  entitled  "The  Re- 
lation of  the  Water  Supply  to  the  Welfare  of  the  Com- 
munity." The  X-Group  was  composed  of  19  students 
and  the  C-Group  consisted  of  20  students.  The  same 
techniques  that  were  used  in  the  first  procedure  were 
used  in  the  second  procedure.  This  second  procedure 
was  used  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  first. 

STUDY  GUIDE 
Unit  B — The  Relation  of  the  Water  Supply  to 
the  Welfare  of  the  Community 
Topic  1       Methods  of  Purifying  Water 
Problem 

1.  A   knowledge   of   what   water   is   made   up  of. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  common  methods  in  use  to  purify  water. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  how  to  purify  water  in  your  own  home. 
Questions ; 

1.  What  is  water? 

2.  What  is  the  universal  solvent? 

3.  What   imi)urities   are  commonly   found   in   water? 

4.  How  are   clietnical   impurities   removed   from   water  ? 

5.  How  is  water  purified  in  the  home? 

6.  How  is  water  purified  by  distillation? 

7.  How  are  temporary  and   permanent   hardness   removed 
from  water? 


Words  you   will  need  to  know 
sterilize       bacteria       solvent       hard  water 
soluble 


soluble       in- 


Laboratory  experiment 

1.  What   is  water  made  up  of? 

2.  How   can  water  be  purified  by   filtration? 
References:     Caldwell  and  Curtis,  Science  for  Today   {Ti- 

92).  Clement  and  Collister  and  Thurston,  Our  Sur- 
roundings (45-67).  Hunter  and  Whitman,  My  Oxvn 
Science  Prol>lems  (79-102).  Lake,  Harley,  and  Walton, 
Exploring  the  Jl'orld  of  Science  (69-99).  Peiper,  and 
,  Beauchamp,  Everyday  Problems  in  Science    (176-215). 

Watkins  and  Bedell,  General  Science  for  Today.  (50- 
68).  Davis  and  Sharpe,  Science  (117-139).  Gregg 
and  Powell,  Health  Studies.  (496-510).  Wood  and 
Carpenter,  Our  Environment :  Its  Relation  to  Us  (8- 
43),  How  We  Adapt  Ourselves  to  It  (185-281),  Hoiv 
We  Use  and  Control  It  (181-234),  Van  Buskirk  and 
Smith,  The  Science  of  Everyday  Life  (81-104). 

Topic  2       //oil'  Communities  Obtain   Pure   Water 
Problem 

1.  A  realization  of  the  importance  of  a  pure  water  supply. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  how  various  types  of  communities  ob- 
tain an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water. 

3.  .\  knowledge  of  the  types  of  impurities  found  in  water, 
their  sources  and  dangers  and  the  methods  used  in  re- 
moving them  from  water  on  a  large  scale. 

Questions 

1.  How  do  persons  who  live  in  the  country  or  in  a  small 
town   secure  an   adequate   water   supply  ? 

2.  How   are  the  inhabitants  of   large  cities   supplied   with . 
pure   water  ? 

3.  Of  what  importance  is  pure  water  to  the  health  of  the 
communities  ? 

Words  you  will   need  to  know :        septic  tank       antiseptic 
References    (Same  as   for   Topic    1) 

Topic  3       Using   Water  in   the  Home  and   Community 
Questions 

1.  How   is   water   distributed   in   your   home? 

2.  How  does  water  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  sewage? 

3.  What  are  the  dangers  of  improper  sewage  disposal  ? 

4.  What  are  the  modern  methods  used  for  sewage  dis- 
posal ? 

5.  How  is  sewage  disposed  of  in  your  community? 
Words  you  will  need  to  know:       septic  tank       antiseptic 
References  (Same  as  for  Topic  1) 

TEST 

Unit  B— The  Relation  of  the  Water  Supply  to 

the  Welfare  of  the  Community 

L      Matching 
Directions :     The  following  terms  are  to  be  matched.     You 
are  to  write  in  the  space  at  the  left  of  Column  A  the  number 
of  the  item  in  Column  B  that  describes  the  item  in  Column  .■\. 
-A-  -B- 

1     Contains   mineral  1     Channel    for   carrying    water 

matter  2     Water 

2     Water  3     Contains  bacteria 

3     Aqueduct  4     Sterilize   water 

4     Sewage  5     Hydrogen  &  oxygen 

5     Rivers  and  lakes        6     Used  to  dispose  sewage 

6     More  pressure  7     Hard   water 

8     Universal    solvent        8     Greater  the  depth  of  the 

7     Septic   tank  water 

9     Chlorine  9     Sources  of  water  supply  for 

10     Reservoir  a  city 

11     Deep  driven  well       10     Whirlpools 

11  Lefs  the  depth  of  the  water 

12  Storage   for  water 

13  Source    of    pure    water 

II.      Completion 
Directions :     Write  in  the  space  the  correct  word  or  words 
that  will  make  the  statement  true. 

1 atom     plus      atom 

will   combine   to  make   water. 

2.    Water  is  a   

3 can   be   used   to   purify   impure   water. 

(Continued  on  page  172) 
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Use  of  the  Silent  Film  in  Study  of  Finland 


ONE  day  last  December  a  5-A  teacher 
found  two  boys  poring  over  the  top 
of  a  floor  globe,  and  heard  them  saying, 
"Gee,  it's  a  little  country,"  and  "Look  at 
all  the  lakes!"  It  was  Finland.  The 
children  had  been  hearing  their  parents 
talk  about  the  invasion  and  the  defense 
of  the  Finns.  "Ski  troops  and  white 
coats  so  the  soldiers  won't  show  against 
the  snow !"  "And  guns  hidden  under 
the  snow."  The  other  pupils  coming  in 
joined  in  the  eager  conversation.  "I 
never  heard  of  such  fighters !"  "Who  is 
this  guy  Mannerheim?"  "How  do  the 
Finns  get  that  way?" 

Such  enthusiasm  was  not  to  be  denied, 
and  the  wise  teacher  quickly  decided  to 
push  aside  the  scheduled  study  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Region  and  go  into  the  very 
live  topic  of  Finland. 

Q.     What  do  you  know  about  Finland' 

A.  She  pays  her  debts  to  the  United 
States. 

A.     She  has  fine  athletes. 

A.  She  is  going  to  have  the  1940 
Olympics. 

Q.  What  should  we  know  in  order  to 
understand    the    Finnish    people? 

A.     How   they  earn  a   living. 

A.     Something  about  their  history. 

A.     The  kind  of  government  they  have. 

A.  Why  do  they  have  so  many  fine 
athletes  ? 

A.     Who  is   General   Mannerheim? 

The  Teacher's  Objectives: — 

To  give  an  appreciation  of  Finnish  cul- 
ture and  love  of  country. 

To  help  the  children  understand  how 
the  Finnish  people  have  built  a  sturdy, 
respected  nation  against  an  unfavorable 
geographical   background. 

To  try  to  keep  the  study  from  becom- 
ing too  much  a  study  of  the  war  alone. 

Materials  Used: — 

Geography  texts  and  Britannica  Junior, 
National  Geographic  Mayaniiic,  Life, 
Time,  newspaper  &  magazine  pictures 
and  clippings. 

.Articles  from  Finland  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Museum,  consisting  of  boy  and 
girl  dolls,  wood-carving  of  a  reindeer 
and  sled  wth  a  Lapp  driver,  some  Lapp 
dolls,  some  Finnish  hand-weaving. 

Mounted  pictures  of  Finland. 

Lantern  slide  map  of  Finland,  made  by 
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the   teacher   to   save   time,   and   projected 
frequently  during  the  study. 
Eastman   Teaching  Film — Finland. 

History: — 

The  children  learned  through  reading 
and  discission  that  the  Finns  came  from 
Central  Russia  ( originally  from  Asia ) 
to  the  land  between  Sweden  and  Russia 
about  700.  The>  were  wild,  barbaric, 
pagan  tribes.  When  they  began  making 
laids  on  the  Swedish  coast,  the  Swedes 
conquered  them  and  converted  them  to 
Christianity  by  force.  They  were  con- 
quered by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  in 
the  early  18th  century,  and  re-conquered 
by  Sweden  under  Charles  XII.  In  1809 
Finland  was  again  seized  by  Russia  and 
made  a  Grand  Duchy,  with  her  own  semi- 
independent  government.  Thus,  Finland 
was  a  battleground  for  her  powerful 
neighbors.  But,  between  times  she  was 
left  alone  and  her  Fundamental  Law  was 
recognized  by  txjth  Sweden  and  Russia. 
Repressive    measures    were    imposed    by 


Ice  breakers  keep  Finnish  harbors  open 

(F'rom  the  Eastman  film  "Finland") 


Czar  Nicholas  II.  and  Finnish  skiers 
went  secretly  all  over  the  country  and 
got  a  half-million  names  signed  on  a  peti- 
tion to  present  to  the  Czar  to  restore 
their  freedom.  It  failed,  and  in  the 
World  War  many  Finns  went  to  Ger- 
many to  fight  against  Russia.  Finland 
was  freed  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  1917  and 


Mannerheim,  who  had  been  a  general  in 
the  Czar's  armies,  came  back  home  to 
help  build  up  his  country  and  free  it  of 
German  influence. 

Culture:— 

The  children  learned  of  the  Finnish 
architect  Saarinen,  who  built  the  beauti- 
ful railway  station  in  Helsinki,  and  now 
ha;^  an  art  school  at  Cranbrook,  near  De- 
troit. They  heard  of  the  Finnish  epic 
Kalevala,  the  rhythm  of  which  Longfel- 
low  used   in   Hiawatha. 

Geography: — 

They  learned  that  Suomi  (the  Finnish 
name  of  the  country)  means  "land  of 
10,000  lakes."  With  the  map  they 
learned  of  the  glaciation  which  caused 
the  lakes.  They  learned  that  more  than 
half  of  the  country  is  forest,  and  that 
the  industries  are  agriculture  (mostly 
on  the  west-coast  plain),  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  forests,  that  is,  lumber- 
ing, wood-pulp  and  papci-making. 

Use  of  the  Film: — 

The  teacher  postponed  the  use  of  the 
film  until  this  point  in  order  to  develop 
a  good  background  of  knowledge.  She 
might  have  used  it  as  an  introduction  to 
rouse  interest,  bi:t  it  was  not  necessary  in 
this  case,  as  the  inter- 
est was  already  there. 
She  previewed  the 
film  in  order  to  learn 
its  content  and  to 
adapt  it  to  the  grade 
level.  She  studied  the 
Teacher's  Guide  in 
order  to  point  out 
processes  in  industries, 
and  scenes  and  names 
already  encountered  in 
reading.  Before  show- 
ing the  film  she  asked 
the  children  to  get  out 
their  pads  to  jot  down 
questions  they  would 
want  to  ask  after- 
wards. (This  can  be 
done  with  practice 
even  in  a  darkened 
room.)  Then  .she  told 
the  children  what  the 
film  would  show : — scenes  in  cities,  fine 
public  buildings  by  the  architect  Saari- 
nen, types  of  people,  forests  and  farms, 
wood-pulp  and  paper-making,  athletics 
and  sports.  While  running  the  film  she 
interrupted  the  showing  to  stress  im- 
portant points  and  made  brief  comments 
during    the    showing.    That    the    children 
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watched  the  film  with  intelligent  interest 
was  shown  by  the  questions  which  they 
jotted  down  and  asked  afterwards: 

Why  are  there  rapids  in  such  a  fiat 
country  ? 

Is  tobacco  raised  in  Finland  ? 

Do  all  Finns  have  large  families? 

Who  was  Ilkka  (whose  statue  was 
shown)  ? 

Why  aid  the  man  take  out  the  long 
plug   of   butter? 

What  was  the  thing  that  caught  the 
salmon  ? 

WHiy  don't  we  have  canals  in  our 
country  ? 

What  kind  of  a  boat  is  an  ice-breaker? 

Why    is    Helsinki    called    Helsingfors? 

Who  are  some  Fu'.nish  athletes  ? 

These  questions  and  some  which  the 
ttrcher  took  from  the  Guide  (to  the  film) 
sent  the  children  off  for  further  reading. 


The  next  day  was  given  to  answering  the 
questions.  The  following  day  the  film 
was  shown  again,  this  time  for  apprecia- 
tion, for  a  broader  understanding  after 
further  reading  and  discussion,  and  in 
order  to  digest  it.  There  were  no  com- 
ments this  time  and  no  stops.  After  this 
iinal  showing  the  teacher  asked,  "Now, 
why  do  you  think  the  Finns  ha\e  made 
such  a  brave  show?" 

A.  The  glaciated  land  makes  them  in- 
dustrious  and   saving. 

A.  Their  hard  life  makes  them  physi- 
cally strong. 

.\.  Their  history  has  made  them  brave 
and  patriotic. 

A.  Mannerheim  has  taught  them  how 
to  fight  in  their  kind  of  country. 

And  one  sensitive  child  said,  "I  hope 
some  day  the  Finns  will  live  again  as  the 
film  shows." 


Producing  Films  for  Instruction 
in  the  Social  Studies 


I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  subject 
"Educational  Film  Production"  but 
this  subject  is  much  too  broad.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  this  meeting  is  to  dis- 
cuss certain  aspects  of  film  use  in  the 
lower  grades.  Therefore,  I  have  limited 
my  subject  to  the  production  of  films 
on  this  level,  and  specifically,  a  film 
presenting  certain  aspects  of  the  social 
studies. 

One  of  the  problems  of  instruction  on 
this  level  which  has  always  confronted 
teachers  has  been  how  to  present  subject 
matter  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  com- 
prehended by  pupils  who  have  little  read- 
ing ability  and  whose  backgrounds  of 
understanding  are  much  narrower  than 
those  of  pupils  on  the  upper  levels  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  many  more 
types  of  experiences.  Attempts  to  do 
this  have  led  teachers  in  many  instances 
into  assuming  that  children  in  the  pri- 
mary and  elementary  grades  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  comprehend  many  concepts 
which  therefore  have  ordinarily  been 
postponed  to  later  grades.  Experience 
during  the  past  decade,  in  the  use  of  in- 
structional films  designed  to  present  these 
more  advanced  concepts,  has  led  us  to 
realize  the  error  of  this  assumption. 

Some  si.x  years  ago,  following  an  ex- 
periment with  sound  films  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  we  were  surprised  to 
realize  that  certain  biological  concepts 
which  are  ordinarily  withheld  even  until 
high  school  could  be  presented  under- 
standingly  to  boys  and  girls  before  they 
had  learned  to  read.  Fortified  with  this 
experience,  we  were  encouraged  to  apply 
what  we  had  learned  in  this  experiment 
to  the  problem  of  presenting  social  con- 
cepts on  this  level.  In  other  words,  we 
asked  ourselves  this  question.  Cannot 
primary  grade  pupils  who,  through  the 
••"e  of  the  films,  have  been  able  t 
formulate  generalizations  in  the  bio- 
logical   sciences    regarding    the    struggle 
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for  existence,  balance  in  nature,  propaga- 
tion, tropisms  and  the  like,  be  led  also 
to  formulate  generalizations  in  the  social 
area  involving  an  understanding  of 
human  inter-relationships,  the  effect  of 
environment  upon  man  and  in  turn  man's 
effect  upon  his  environment,  the  opera- 
tion of  economic  factors  and  in  general 
the  adaptations  made  by  man  in  an  ef- 
fort to  live  comfortably  and  happily  in 
his  world? 

Early  experimentation  was  indeed 
promising.  We  came  to  realize  that 
genuine  learning  requires  a  rich  back- 
ground of  experience  on  the  one  hand 
and  an  adequate  interpretation  of  that  ex- 
perience on  the  other.  Hitherto,  restricted 
environment  has  limited  experience  and 
traditional  tools  of  learning  have  not 
been  adequate  in  their  interpretation. 
Through  the  use  of  the  sound  film,  how- 
ever, richly  varied  e.xperience  can  be- 
come the  common  possession  of  all,  and 
the  significant  interpretation  of  that  ex- 
perience can  be  achieved  without  depend- 
ence upon  the  mastery  of  reading.  We 
all  know  that  the  so-called  subjects — 
"reading,"  "writing,"  and  "numbering," 
have  held  the  center  of  the  stage  in 
primary  instruction  through  the  years. 
Experimentation  with  sound  films,  how- 
ever, in  the  lower  grades  has  led  us  to 
realize  that  maturation  which  in  the  past 
came  only  with  the  passage  of  years  of 
time,  can  now  be  accelerated  by  using 
the  film  to  present  fundamental  concepts 
whicli  formerly  were  withheld  until  read- 
ing skill  had  been  developed  to  the  point 
where  these  concepts  could  be  acquired 
through  wide  reading. 

Another  error  into  which  we  have 
fallen  has  been  the  assumption  that  be- 
cause of  their  complex  nature,  certain 
ideas  and  concepts  fundamental  to  an 
understanding  of  society  could  not  be 
added  to  the  primary  curriculum  because 
they  were  too  difficult  to  learn  on  that 


level.  Wlicn  we  analyze  this  assumption 
in  the  light  of  our  experimental  program, 
we  can  realize  that  this  means,  again, 
that  these  concepts  cannot  be  presented 
successfully  through  the  traditional  de- 
vices of  communication.  Many  teachers 
have  recognized  this  and  have  introduced 
the  social  studies  by  having  pupils  read 
;ibout  people  of  other  communities  and 
reproduce  what  they  have  learned  through 
the  construction  of  miniature  houses, 
doll  dresses,  transportation  devices,  and 
the  like.  This  reading  and  pictures  of 
these  things  at  best  are  almost  entirely 
static  and  devoid  of  the  more  vital 
aspects  of  living.  Too  often  this  leads 
to  an  over-simplification  of  the  common 
problems  of  human  existence.  Such  prob- 
lems cannot  be  analyzed  effectively  by 
being  taken  out  of  their  natural  setting 
and  studied  in  isolation.  .\  clear  under- 
standing of  these  problems  can  come  only 
through  an  appreciation  of  their  inter- 
relationships. For  example,  the  food 
eaten  by  a  people  depends  upon  the  type 
of  soil  available  for  tilling,  upon  the 
climate,  upon  modes  of  transportation, 
upon  refrigeration,  and  other  technologi- 
cal de\elopments.  The  clothing  they  wear 
likewise  depends  upon  many  other  fac- 
tors. Their  recreational  life  may  exhibit 
patterns  handed  down  by  their  ancestors 
through  long  periods  of  history  often 
reaching  backward  into  antiquity.  There 
is  also  the  ever  present  element  of  change 
in  ways  of  life  which  has  come  to  be  so 
prominent  during  the  past  fifty  years ; 
for  example,  the  jungles  of  Africa  are 
regularly  crossed  by  modern  airplanes, 
we  see  sewing  machines  in  native  huts 
far  removed  from  their  origin,  the  west- 
ern liusiness  suit  is  rapidly  supplanting 
the  national  costumes  of  China  and  .laiiaii. 
Educational  methods  common  to  Europe 
and  .America  are  filtering  into  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  earth.  The  film  you 
are  to  see  this  morning  will  be  studied 
by  thousands  of  children  in  the  Union 
o;   South  Africa. 

Tins  vast  panorama  of  human  inter- 
relationship can  hardly  be  encompassed 
by  the  child  who  has  to  depend  solely  for 
claiification  upon  traditional  devices  of 
communication.  Experimentation  in  this 
field  has  led  us  to  recognize,  however, 
that  man\-  of  these  fundamental  social 
concepts  can  be  presented  very  early  in 
the  child's  educational  life  by  means  of 
tlie  film  which  has  been  devised  specific- 
ally for  this  purpose.  For  example,  it 
would  probably  be  agreed  that  one  of  the 
most  important  concepts  in  the  social 
studies  is  the  realization  of  the  profound 
tr-ansformations  brought  about  by  modern 
technolo.gy.  Obviously,  however,  such  a 
concept  cannot  be  presented  in  the  lower 
grades  if  it  must  be  discussed  in  terms 
of  abstractions.  But  when  the  child 
through  the  e.xperience  furnished  by  the 
lilm  is  brought  face  to  face  with  life  in 
colonial  times ;  when  he  sees  that  most 
of  the  family's  time  and  energy  formerly 
was  spent  on  securing  food,  on  making 
clothing,  on  keeping  fires  going,  et  cetera, 
he  conies  to  realize  by  comparison  with 
his  own  living  the  part  modern  technology 
has  played  in  providing  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  in  eliminating  drudgery,  in  pro- 
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viding  leisure  time,  and  thus  making 
possible  a  richer,  fuller  life  for  all. 

In  the  production  of  films  in  tliis  area 
certain  factors  stand  out  as  most  im- 
portant. To  begin  with,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  instructional  film  properly 
prepared  carries  its  own  background  and 
does  not  depend  upon  the  child's  pre- 
vious experience.  Secondly,  concrete 
human  experiences  can  be  presented. 
Thirdly,  these  experiences  can  be  in- 
terpreted through  the  spoken  word  as  they 
occur.  Indeed,  they  must  be  so  inter- 
preted if  the  significance  of  what  is  seen 
is  to  be  fully  realized,  for  it  is  not  ob- 
jects and  events  in  themselves  that  are 
important  but  what  objects  and  events 
mean  in  terms  of  broader  relationships. 
.\s  Dewey  has  put  it  in  How  IVc  Think  : 
"All  knowledge,  all  science,  thus  aims 
to  grasp  the  tneaning  of  objects  and 
events,  and  this  process  always  consists 
m  taking  them  out  of  their  apparent 
brute  isolation  as  events,  and  finding  them 
to  be  parts  of  some  larger  whole  sug- 
gested by  them,  which,  in  turn,  accounts 
for,  explains,  interprets  them :  i.e.,  rend- 
ers them  significant." — (Hozv  li'c  Think. 
pp.  117-118). 

Merely  to  experience  events  is  not  to 
learn  from  them.  Men  had  seen  lightning 
throughout  historj-,  but  only  compara- 
tively recently  has  the  meaning  of  light- 
ning been  grasped  as  one  type  of  elec- 
trical phenomenon.  Men  had  seen  ships 
drop  out  of  sight  over  the  horizon  count- 
less times  before  this  phenomenon  was 
seen  to  mean  that  the  earth  was  round. 
Likewise,  one  may  enjoy  coffee  for  break- 
fast every  morning  throughout  a  lifetime 
without  ever  realizing  what  this  means 
in  terms  of  the  interdependences  of  the 
modern  world,  the  nature  of  international 
trade,  and  the  world-wide  distribution  of 
commodities.  These  understandings  of 
course  depend  upon  verbal  interpreta- 
tions. It  must  be  recognized  of  course 
that  verbal  interpretations  in  turn  must 
depend  upon  tools  of  learning  that  the 
child  has  mastered  in  his  pre-school 
experience.  These  tools  are  "seeing"  and 
"hearing"  and  through  them  the  child's 
intellectual  growth  during  the  first  six 
years  is  probably  more  rapid  and  more 
extensive  than  in  any  other  equal  period 
of  his  entire  life. 

When  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
many  limitations  to  subject  matter  pre- 
sentation have  lieen  removed,  our  vistas 
Iia\e  opened  up  all  along  the  line  and 
new  horizons  in  social  studies  instruc- 
tion begin  to  appear.  With  the  disap- 
pearance of  these  limitations,  inherent  in 
traditional  mediums  of  communication, 
we  have  come  to  recognize  how  profound 
have  been  the  restrictions  which  have 
operated  against  the  fundamental  ex- 
pansion of  the  social  studies  curriculum. 
Too  often  in  tlie  past,  we  have  been 
forced  to  present  subject  matter  growing 
out  of  the  cliild's  immediate  environment. 
We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  stress 
which  has  been  placed  upon  the  import- 
ance of  initiating  instruction  by  this 
means.  Of  course,  it  is  highly  important 
fliat  the  child  be  led  to  study  objectively 
his  immediate  environment  and  his  social 
relationship  but  this  objectivity  can  come 


only  through,  a  comparison  witli  other  en- 
vironments and  with  social  and  economic 
relationships  which  operate  with  peoples 
living  in  distant  lands  and  even  in  other 
times.  The  motion  picture  makes  these 
coinparisons  possible.  Through  the  use  of 
the  film,  the  construction  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  future  will  depend  more  upon 
the  careful  selection  of  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  ideas  and  less  upon  the  ability 
of  the  child  to  master  what  in  the  past 
have  been  called  "tools  of  learning." 

In  this  connection,  however,  we  have 
come  to  see  that  the  proper  use  of  films 
leads  inevitably  to  an  increase  in  reading 
mastery.  Pupils  are  stimulated  by  the 
film  to  undertake  more  and  more  read- 
ing. In  addition  to  increased  reading, 
pupils'  aural  and  oral  vocabularies  are 
also  extended.  In  other  words,  they  un- 
derstand more  of  what  they  hear  and  can 
tell   more  about  what  they  know. 

Dr.  Gray  in  a  recent  experiment  con- 
ducted in  a  New  York  State  elementary 
school  reports  that  truly  significant  gains 
in  aural  and  reading  vocabulary  occurred 
following  the  use  of  films.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  furthermore,  that  these 
gains  were  made  with  both  English  and 
Spanish  words.  Thus  we  can  see  that 
while  more  fundamental  social  concepts 
are  being  mastered  through  the  use  of  the 
film,  at  the  same  time  the  mastery  of 
word  usage  has  increased  as  has  the 
scope  of  experience  through  extended 
reading. 

These  considerations  are  profound  in 
their  implications  for  instructional  film 
production  on  this  level.  We  can  be 
freed  from  the  limitations  of  traditional 
method.  We  can  select  situations  for 
presentation  which  give  promise  of 
achieving  the  goals  of  our  educational 
philosophy  much  earlier  in  the  life  of  the 
child  than  heretofore  has  been  thought 
possible.  Figuratively  speaking,  through 
the  use  of  the  camera  and  the  microphone, 
we  are  able  to  place  the  microscope  upon 
elements  in  a  situation  which  give  the 
total  situation  meaning  and  significance. 
For  example,  in  the  film  "Colonial  Child- 
ren" we  come  to  see  the  significance  of 
the  fireplace  in  colonial  times  providing 
as  it  does  a  source  for  heating  the  home, 
for  cooking  and  for  lighting  the  room. 
The  child  of  today  can  see  that  the  fire- 
place of  colonial  days  has  been  supplanted 
by  great  industries  nation-wide  in  their 
scope,  utilizing  the  power  of  our  water- 
falls, employing  enormous  turbine  en- 
gines, in  great  industrial  plants,  developed 
through  the  ingenuity  of  research  scien- 
tists in  the  laboratories  of  the  nation. 

Limitations  of  time  and  space  can  be 
overcome  within  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Common  problems  of  human  living  can 
be  brought  to  the  classroom  for  study 
and  analysis.  These  problems,  concerned 
with  man's  efforts  to  secure  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter,  to  protect  himself  against 
anti-social  forces  within  and  without  the 
community,  to  conserve  and  protect  his 
health,  to  set  up  institutions  for  the 
training  of  the  young,  to  divide  the  quota 
of  labor  among  the  whole  population  and 
to  trade  with  other  communities  and 
countries ;  all  of  these  aspects  involve 
the   broader  concepts  of  social   and   eco- 


nomic living.  They  are  inextricably  en- 
twined with  the  effect  of  environment 
upon  man,  mentally,  physically  and 
socially;  the  effect  of  man  upon  his 
environment ;  inter-relationships  between 
jieoples  and  nations ;  the  effect  of  the 
coming  of  the  machine  upon  man's  stand- 
ard of  living  and  patterns  of  culture 
which  have  emerged  during  the  course  of 
the    history   of   different   peoples. 

Some  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
instruction  in  this  area  include  compari- 
sons of  cultural  patterns  of  diverse  races 
and  national  groups.  These  comparison^ 
are  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  their 
presentation  in  films  devoted  strictly  to 
this  objective  but  the  presentation  of 
separate  patterns  of  culture  in  single 
film  subjects  will  provide  materials 
from  which  comparisons  may  easily  be 
drawn  in  the  classroom. 

The  general  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  subject  matter  are  as   follows: 

1.  Subject  matter  should  be  selected 
in  terms  of  its  relationship  with  the 
total  social  situation,  not  isolated 
from  its  normal  environmental  set- 
ting. 

2.  Subject  matter  should  reflect  life 
as  conditioned  by  a  moving,  chang- 
ing  environment. 

3.  Subject  matter  should  suggest  con- 
flicts both  of  contemporary  and 
of  earlier   society. 

4.  Concrete  human  problems  should  be 
treated  as  such,  problems  which 
arise  in  the  course  of  practical 
affairs. 

5.  The  broader  cultural  interests  of 
man  which  condition  the  opera- 
tion of  economy  and  government 
should  make  up  a  major  part  of  the 
subject  matter. 

6.  Child  interest  and  capacity  shall  be 
used  as  a  control  in  the  selection 
of  life  situations  represented  in  the 
subject  matter. 

7.  Subject  matter  must  be  authentic. 

Furthermore,  the  presentation  of  con- 
ditions as  fixed  and  unchanging  is  to  be 
studiously  avoided.  Political  boundaries 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  permanent 
lines  of  demarcation.  Human  cultural  de- 
velopment and  the  state  of  civilization 
shall  not  be  considered  as  having  been 
determined  but  rather  as  having  been  con- 
ditioned by  environment.  The  mastery 
of  factual  information  in  itself  is  not  to 
be  considered  an  end.  Onlj'  those  data 
and  situations  which  have  a  definite  bear- 
ing upon  problems  which  man  has  en- 
countered or  is  likely  to  encounter  in 
adapting  himself  to  his  environment  or 
in  changing  his  environment  to  meet  his 
needs,  are  to  be  presented.  The  essence 
of  this  type  of  procedure  will  be  phe- 
nomena taken  from  life  and  reproduced 
for  .study  and  discussion  in  the  social 
studies  classrootn. 

Teachers  all  over  the  country  are  com- 
ing to  realize  the  value  of  films  pro- 
duced according  to  these  criteria.  We 
have  been  deeply  iinpressed  with  the  re- 
sults which  come  through  this  approach 
to  social  instruction.  Not  only  have 
we  seen  profound  social  concepts  grow 
in    the    minds    of    youngsters ;    not    only 
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have  we  seen  them  studying  their  own 
homes  and  communities  objectively ;  not 
only  have  we  seen  them  begin  to  acquire 
a  control  over  their  own  environment  but 
also  we  have  been  allowed  to  witness  an 
exfoliation  of  creative  activity  in  the 
form  of  individual  research,  in  the  use 
of  written  and  spoken  language,  in 
music,  in  art  and  in  dramatics.  Further- 
more, this  growth  has  been  natural. 
Through  the  use  of  the  instructional  film 
the  teacher  no  longer  finds  it  necessary 
to  impose  problems  arbitrarily,  no  longer 
is  he  forced  to  create  artificial  situations 
which  often  lead  to  an  adventitious  ac- 
tivity, frequently  dropped  as  soon  as  the 
child  leaves  the  classroom,  but  rather  we 
find  the  children  themselves  raising  the 
questions,  proposing  the  problems,  and 
conducting  the  research.  All  this  mo- 
tivated by  the  film. 

The  film  which  you  are  to  see  this 
morning  did  not  just  happen.  It  was 
not  the  product  of  a  single  continuity 
writer.  It  represents  the  work  of  some 
twenty  people.  Months  of  research  into 
colonial  history  were  necessary.  The 
social  studies  curriculum  of  many  typical 
school  systems  were  analyzed. 

1.  Aspects  of  living  which  could  be 
thoroughly  authenticated  were  chosen. 
A  birch  broom  from  the  Boston  Museum 
had  to  be  torn  apart  to  discover  the 
method  of  its  manufacture.  Court  rec- 
ords of  1680  were  searched  for  words 
which  would  be  used  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  family.  No  single  word  was  used 
which  did  not  appear  in  these  actual  rec- 
ords. Characters  had  to  be  chosen  for 
their  likeness  in  appearance  and  speech 
to  what  is  thought  to  have  been  that  of 
the  early  colonials.  They  had  to  be  di- 
the  early  colonials.  They  had  to  be  direct 
descendants  from  early  colonial  ancestors. 

2.  Locations  and  situations  had  to  be 
authentic.  The  entire  American  wing  of 
the  Boston  Museum  was  closed  off  for 
two     weeks     for     interior     photography. 


making  a  colonial  broom 

Furniture  had  to  be  authentic.  Clothing 
had  to  be  made  of  the  exact  materials 
and  in  the  same  way  as  clothing  which 
still  remains  from  that  period  in  our  his- 
tory. The  situations  chosen  for  portrayal 
were  selected  because  of  their  deeper  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  economic  implications. 
In  making  use  of  the  instructional  film 
the  teacher  should  not  consider  it  a 
medium  of  entertainment  or  as  an  inter- 
esting break  in  the  routine  of  classroom 
work.  It  is  not  simply  an  abbreviated 
picture  show  which  youngsters  can  see 
for  15c  in  the  theatre  of  any  town.  In- 
tellectual development  must  be  the  pri- 
mary objective.  Passive  entertainment 
is  not  an  end  to  he  sought  for  in  the 
instructional  film  but  here  exists  an  in- 
teresting phenomenon.  Through  the 
pr-oper  use  of  films  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  we  have  seen  come 
into  being  the  thrill  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment, the  joy  of  discovery  and  the 
pleasure    which    attends    the    mastery    of 


new  ideas  wliich  lead  to  individual  par- 
ticipation in  the  real  and  actual  work  of 
the  world.  Thus  we  see  that  while  truly 
educational  ends  have  been  acliieved  the 
child  has  not  been  subjected  to  an  un- 
interesting, debilitating,  restrictive  form 
of  activity  but  rather  he  has  been  mo- 
tivated through  the  film  to  interesting 
and  exciting  activity  giving  promise  of 
arousing  interests  which  may  persist 
throughout  life. 

The  full  potentialities  of  such  a  film  can 
be  realized  only  by  the  teacher  who 
understands  its  purposes  and  who  employs 
a  proper  methodology.  Experimentation 
in  this  area  has  led  us  to  realize  that 
there  is  one  simple  procedure  which 
seems  to  stand  out  above  all  others  in 
a  wide  variety  of  situations.  Stated 
briefly,   it  is  as   follows : 

1.  Before  any  film  is  shown  the  teacher 
should  establish  in  the  minds  of  all 
pupils  in  the  group  the  purposes 
for  studying  tlic  film. 

2.  Present  the  film. 

3.  Immediately  after  the  film  showing 
(not  the  following  day  or  week) 
initiate  a  discussion  during  the  course 
of  which  three  things  are  accom- 
plished : 

a.  Determine  how  well  the  pur- 
poses previously  set  up  liave  been 
achieved. 

b.  Clarify  any  misconceptions  which 
persist. 

c.  Use  the  interests  aroused  by  the 
film  as  springboards  into  the 
further  study  of  tlic  unit,  into 
all  types  of  research,  creative 
thinking  and  writing,  oral  ex- 
position,  art,  dramatics,  etc. 

As  we  listen  to  the  discussion  which  is 
to  follow  let  us  note  how  Miss  Livermon 
uses  this  tested  methodology.  In  this  work 
we  must  realize  that  the  perpetuationJ 
of  democracy  depends  upon  the  abilityf 
of  the  individual  citizen  to  contribute 
effectively  to  the  achievement  of  social] 
goals.  The  instructional  film  through  it^ 
ability  to  overcome  many  limitations  to 
human  learning  seems  destined  to  play 
a  large  part  toward  the  progressive  real* 
ization  of  this  ideal. 


The  Use  of  the  Sound  Film 

"Colonial  Children/'  in  the  Third  Grade 


THE  morning  is  a  cold,  bleak  day  in 
mid-winter.  The  snow  is  falling 
steadily  and  thickly. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  work  period 
the  teacher  unobtrusively  places  near  her 
a  miniature  warming  pan,  made  in  exact 
proportions  to  those  of  earlier  days,  but 
now  used  in  modern  homes  as  an  ash 
tray.  She  remarks  to  one  of  her  third 
graders. 

"John,  your  nose  is  red.  Are  you  cold? 
Well,  I'm  cold  this  morning.  When  I 
came   downstairs   our   furnace   was   out." 

The  discussion  centers  around  the  state 
of  heating  in  their  homes.     They  list  the 
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various  types  of  heating  found  in  theirl 
communities;  namely,  hot  air,  steam,J 
heatrolas,  oil,  community  heating  plants.' 
As  they  discuss  tlie  subject  of  heat,  thel 
teacher  quickly  picks  up  the  miniaturej 
wanning  pan.  One  child  asks  what  it  is?[ 
The  teacher  replies, 

"This  is  called  a  warming  pan.  InJ 
very  early  days  in  tliis  country  peoplel 
used  big  ones  like  this  to  help  heat  theirl 
beds." 

The  class  immediately  wishes  to  know " 
why    the    beds    needed    this    heat.       The 
teacher    returned,    "We    are    going    in    a 
little  while  to  see  a  moving  picture  about 
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it.  I  want  you  to  look  closely  and  see 
what  they  did  use  to  keep  warm.  It  was 
very  different  from  our  way  today." 

One  child  then  asks  if  they  wore  a  great 
many  clothes.  The  teacher  replies,  "We'll 
look  for  that  too.  Suppose  you  write  down 
what  we  want  to  look  for  in  the  picture." 

Their  list  includes  the  following  ques- 
tions to  be  sought  in  the  film : 

1.  How     did     Colonial     people     keep 
warm  ? 

2.  What    kind    of    clothes    did    they 
wear  ? 

3.  What  were   their   homes   like? 

4.  Wliat  did  they  eat  for  breakfast? 

5.  How    did     Colonial    children    help 
their   mothers   and    fathers? 

6.  How    did    Colonial    children    read? 
With    these    questions    in    their    minds 

and  hands,  the  third  grade  class  sees  the 
film    for   the    first   time.    Inunediately   at 
the  conclusion   of   the   first   showing    the 
discussion  of  these  questions  takes  place. 
,One  child  says.  "I  saw  the  warming  pan. 
3ut   did   they   put   it   on   the    top   of   the 
ed  or  underneath  it  ?"  Now  the  necessity 
prises  naturally  for  clearing  up  any  mis- 
onccptions  or  false  ideas  which  may  have 
arisen  during  the   film   showing.      Bruce 
hen  remarked.  "They  had  milk  for  their 
breakfast,    but    I    didn't    see    any    sugar. 
)id  they  have  sugar?"  And  now  research 
nto    the    living    conditions    of    the    early 
dassachusetts    colonies   begins,   with   the 
guestion ;   Did  they  have  any  sugar  ?     If 
hey  did  have  sugar,  where  did  it  come 
Irom?    If   they   didn't   have   sugar,    wdiat 
4id  they  use  in  its  place?  And  as  they  go 
nto  sources   for  this  infomiation  the  big 
•^question   of   exports   and   imports    comes 
in;    early    foreign    trade,    relations    with 
the   mother   country,   money.      From   the 
starting  point  of  the  third  grade  child's 
question     which     arises     from    his     own 
natural  interest  grow  larger  problems  de- 
pending  upon   creative   thinking   and   en- 
larged u.se   of  resources. 

From  the  third  grade  child's  concrete 
interests  the  i  olio  wing  activities  grew 
from    the    film,     Colonial    Children. 

1.  The  making  of  a  broom. 

2.  The  making  of  a  quilt. 

3.  Visit   to   Joe's    mother    to    see   her 
antiques. 

4.  Research  on  sugar. 

5.  Letter    to   absent  child   telling  him 
about  the  film. 

6.  Invitation  of  class  to  a  father  ask- 
ing him  to  visit  the  class. 

In  the  use  of  this  film,  ths  effort  is 
always  made  to  avoid  an  over  simplifica- 
tion of  issues.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  emphasizing  continually  the  dififer- 
ences  in  social  living  in  colonial  times 
and  in  our  modern  situations.  Reasons 
for  these  differences  can  offset  this  ten- 
dency toward  oversimplification  in  issues. 
The  question.  "Why?"  should  be  con- 
tinually in  the  minds  of  all  third  grade 
children. 

For  instance  in  the  broom  committee 
the  generalization  will  be  developed  that 
this  was  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  broom 
in  early  colonial  times,  followed  by  study 
of  its  use  then,  and  the  modern  methods 
of  cleaning  materials,  such  as  the  vacuum 
cleaner  and  other   labor  saving   devices. 

In  the  sewing  group  the  necessity  for 


learning  to  sew  at  an  early  age  will  be 
developed.  Wh.\  the  need  is  not  so  great 
today  will  lie  brought  out  in  contrast. 

In  the  visit  to  Joe's  mother  to  see 
the  antiques,  it  is  hoped  that  the  young- 
sters will  see  that  there  was  a  need  ior 
these  materials  in  early  days ;  that  today 
they  arc  used  only  for  ornaments ;  and 
that  men  have  solved  our  heating  prob- 
lems  today   in   vastly   different   ways. 

In  the  development  of  responsibilities 
the  group  will  see  the  need  for  family 
cooperation  in  tlie  Colonial  period,  and 
perhaps  this  thinking  may  open  up  new- 
responsibilities  today. 

Subsequent  discussion  of  the  film  cen- 
tered around   the   following   questions : 

1.  What  things  did  the  colonists  make 
at  their  homes  which  we  buy  ready 
made? 

2.  What  articles  or  conveniences  are 
common  today  which  they  did  not 
have  ? 

3.  Did  they  have  as  much  money  then 
as   we   have   today  ? 

4.  What  did  the  Colonial  children  do 
to  have  a  good  time? 

5.  Was  there  enough  work  to  go 
around  in  those  times.  Would  many 
people  be  without  work  then  ? 
Why?  What  about  today? 

6.  How  did  they  get  their  ink? 

7.  Did   they   have   forks? 

8.  Did  the  colonists  make  their  own 
furniture  ? 

9.  What  were  their  spoons  made  of? 
10.     Did  they  have  watches  and  clocks? 

Why   did   they   not   have   more   of 

these  ? 
The  film  was  shown  again  when  the 
need  arose.  Only  sections  of  the  film 
which  related  to  the  question  were 
shown  when  a  question  was  to  be  solved. 
For  instance,  the  art  committee  wished  to 
settle  the  position  of  the  Adams  family 
in  the  last  scene.  Consequently  only  the 
last  scene  of  the  film  was  shown  to  the 
art  committee. 


What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  class- 
room teacher? 

1.  The  sound  film  provides  materials 
which  stimulate  children  to  do  creative 
work  even  where  teachers  have  not  other- 
wise provided  for  this  work. 

2.  The  film  stimulates  youngsters  to 
work  up  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  and 
provides  materials  which  allow  the 
teacher  to  administer  to  the  need  of  in- 
dividual differences. 

3.  Children  are  led  to  set  up  their 
own  standards  of  achievement. 

4.  We  find  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  superficial  answers.  In  other  words 
the  devices  which  children  have  often 
used  of  trying  to  pass  the  grade  by 
giving  answers  which  they  think  teach- 
ers want  have  been  supplanted  by  genuine 
research  and  investigation  eagerly  under- 
taken  by   themselves. 

5.  Another  effect  which  teachers  are 
realizing  is  the  identifying  of  the  home 
with  the  child's  classroom  problems.  In 
other  words  we  find  parents  not  assist- 
ing their  youngsters  in  learning  to  read, 
but  rather  in  reading  to  learn. 

6.  Still  another  effect  which  we  have 
come  to  see  is  the  startling  changes  of 
attitudes  of  youngsters  toward  all  their 
work  in  school.  We  find  that  genuine 
problems  have  a  way  of  demanding  solu- 
tion which  youngsters  cannot  and  do  not 
wish  to  avoid. 

7.  We  find  that  this  type  of  procedure 
does  not  demand  more  of  the  teacher's 
time,  but  that  the  u.se  of  the  film  does 
require  more  careful  planning.  Their 
efforts  are  directed  not  at  what  they  will 
assign  as  work  for  the  pupils,  but  at 
planning  ways  and  means  of  smoothing 
the  path  for  the  pupils  w-ho  are  solving 
their  own  problems  and  are  engaging  in 
stimulating  creative  activity.  In  other 
words  she  becomes  an  eagerly  sought 
companion  in  the  adventures  of  learning. 
Quite  often  a  picture  of  the  classroom 
which  includes  the  more  apparently  over- 
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worked    teacher    is    accompanied    by    the 
less  active  children. 

All  in  all,  we  find  that  the  classroom 
tilm  properly  devised  liberates  the  teacher 
from  much  time  consuming  drudgerj'  and 


frees  her  for  more  profitable  and  chal- 
lenging opportunities  of  administering  to 
the  individual  needs  of  children  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  solving  fundamental 
problems  of  human  living. 


The  Present  Situation  in  School-Made 
Public  Relations  Films 


WE  know  that  at  least  90  motion  pic- 
tures have  been  produced  for  the 
purpose  of  interpreting  the  schools  to  the 
public.  This  fact  is  rather  significant 
to  a  good  many  of  us.  Certainly,  many 
of  us  here  have  been  faced  with  the  fact 
that  speeches  are  not  always  too  well  at- 
tended, that  enthusiasm  for  school  visi- 
tation days  can  be  aroused  only  at  long 
intervals,  that  school  columns  in  the  news- 
papers reach  only  a  limited  section  of 
school  patrons.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  all  these  devices  are  useful  in  pub- 
lic relations ;  we  know  too  that  new  ap- 
proaches  are   sorely   needed. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
number  of  school-made  films  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  interest  in  motion 
picture  production  on  the  part  of  edu- 
cators has  developed  steadily.  The 
critical  question  which  arises,  however,  is 
this:  Will  the  quality  of  these  films 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  production? 
The  answer  to  this  question,  it  seems  to 
me,  hinges  in  part  on  the  extent  to  which 
we  make  available  to  the  schoolmen  infor- 
mation as  to  techniques  and  possible  film- 
ing areas  in  the  field  of  movie  production. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  this 
spread  of  information  can  be  accomp- 
lished. Conferences  such  as  the  Mid- 
western Forum  on  Visual  Teaching  Aids 
should  go  far  toward  stimulating  an  en- 
thusiasm for  producing  films.  Mr.  Hef- 
lin's  showing  at  the  Midwestern  meeting 
of  his  color  film  "Little  Black  Sambo", 
done  entirely  with  puppets,  left  many  of 
us  with  an  urge  to  try  our  own  puppet 
films.  Second,  the  reporting  in  national 
iournals  of  the  experiences  of  numerous 
schools  in  producing  movies  should  help 
to  broaden  the  horizon  of  film  produc- 
tion. Hardy  Finch's  article  in  one  of  the 
January  issues  of  Scholastic  probably 
gave  most  of  us  who  read  it  new  ideas  for 
approaches  to  school-made  films. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  we  also  need 
a  means  of  direct  exchange  of  both  ideas 
and  films.  This  need  was  expressed  in 
our  Cleveland  meeting  on  Public  Rela- 
tions films  a  yeir  ago.  It  was  expressed 
again  at  the  Midwestern  Forum.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  of  us  who  have  pro- 
duced films  know  the  value  of  such  help. 
It  was  these  expressions  of  need  that 
encouraged  us  to  circulate  the  question- 
naire on  Public  Relations  Films  which 
many  of  you  answered.  Opportunity  was 
provided  on  the  questionnaire  for  record- 
ing title,  length,  width,  whether  silent  or 
sound  film,  content  in  detail,  availability 
for  loan,  and  the  name  of  the  individual 
to  whom  correspondence  should  be  di- 
rected. Certain  other  information  such 
as  the   financing  of    films    was   also   col- 
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lected.  .\  total  of  214  questionnaires 
was  sent  to  school  men  from  a  list  we 
compiled  with  the  help  of  the  various 
state  Education  Associations,  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  the 
NEA,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search of  the  Ohio  State  University,  the 
movie  publications,  and  the  suggestions 
secured  from  educators  previously  res- 
ponding. 

Data  on  90  films  was  assembled  in  the 
first  Public  Relations  Film  Bulletin.  Cer- 
tain facts  are  outstanding  in  the  informa- 
tion obtained  thus  far : 

1.  The  large  majority  of  educators 
who  replied  were  definitely  interested  in 
an  exchange  organization  such  as  that 
proposed,  and  (this  is  the  acid  test) 
were  willing  to  loan  their  own  films  to 
other  schoolmen. 

2.  The  "Newsreel"  type  of  film  (usu- 
p.lly  a  group  of  school  highlights,  often 
unrelated)  continues  to  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  the  films  produced  by 
schools  for  public  relations  purposes. 
Many  of  these  films  have  a  running  time 
of  well  over  an  hour  (as  high  as  2-^4 
hours ! )  and  are  sometimes  literally,  as 
described  by  the  administrators  concerned, 
"all  the  activities  of  the  school"  and 
"everything  from  the  opening  of  school 
in  the  fall  to  graduation  in  the  spring." 
These  films  are  undoubtedly  valuable  and 
many  of  them  are  of  e.xcellent  quality. 

i.  There  is  a  discernible  trend,  how- 
ever, toward  a  more  highly  "specialized" 
film  whose  purpose  is  to  present,  in  care- 
fully planned  detail,  some  one  aspect  of 
school  life.  Films  such  as  "Cactus 
Courageous"  (an  eighth  grade  class 
studies  cacti),  "Early  Denver,"  "T.  B. 
Testing  Program,"  "Nursery  School," 
"Busy  Hands,"  "Introducing  Your  Li- 
brary," and  "Our  Children  Learn  to 
Read"  are  typical  of  this  trend.  The 
emergence  of  this  type  of  film  is  highly 
significant. 

4.  All  films  (with  the  exception  of 
one  8mm.  subject)  were  of  the  16mm. 
type,  which  is  obviously  standard.  Ap- 
proximately one  film  in  five  made  some 
use  of  natural  color  film. 

5.  Sound  films  are  being  used  experi- 
mentallv  by  some  schools.  Four  such 
productions  were  reported  in  the  survey. 
Notable  examples  of  sound  films  are  the 
1600-foot  Bay  City,  Michigan,  picture 
on  which  a  commentator's  voice  was  re- 
corded after  the  film  had  been  edited,  a 
similar  film  called  "A  Day  in  Defiance 
High  School",  and  the  400-foot  "Croton- 
on-Hudson"  film  "School"  with  sound  re- 
corded on  the  spot. 

6.  The  problem  of  financing  the  films 


has  been  met  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  agency 
which  financed  the  largest  number  of 
Public  Relations  V\\n\s  was  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  fact,  in  itself,  is  not- 
able as  evidence  of  considerable  accep- 
tance of  the  need  for  the  film  medium  in 
making  contact  with  the  public.  Close 
second  in  frequence  was  the  student  fund, 
followed  not  too  closely  by  the  use  of 
admissions.  Alumni  organizations,  teach- 
ers clubs,  P.T.A.,  and  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce were  other  means  used. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  the  development  of  this 
whole  movement  toward  film  production 
which  is  rather  critical  in  its  relation  to 
the  future  of  school-made  films.  Through- 
out the  country,  we  have  a  generally  fa- 
vorable attitude  toward  the  idea  of  film 
production  by  schools.  The  average  su- 
perintendent or  principal  will  probably 
agree  positively  with  the  statement  that 
the  growing  production  of  school  films 
is  a  fine  thing.  We  in  the  D\T  can  take 
little  credit  for  this  favorable  attitude  but 
I  believe  that  it  is  there. 

We  do  have  a  responsibility,  it  seems 
to  me.  in  what  comes  out  of  this  en- 
thusiasm. Let  us  suppose  a  superin- 
tendent in  Urbanville  decides  to  make 
a  film  on  his  schools.  He  probably  has 
a  man  on  his  faculty  who  borrowed  a 
movie  camera  once  and  took  a  50- foot 
roll  of  a  family  picnic.  He  gets  the 
job.  Now  the  teadher  may  possibly 
read  a  book  on  camera  technique.  If 
he  is  unusually  alert,  he  may  even  bor- 
row an  exposure  meter  and  jot  down 
a  few  notes  on  what  he  hopes  to  get. 
He  will  probably  have  little  or  no  con- 
cept of  a  scenario,  of  types  of  film,  of 
lighting,  or  editing.  Nor  is  he  particu- 
larly concerned  about  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. Why  should  he  be?  He  has  no 
idea  of  what  has  been  done  by  other 
schools.  There  are  no  goals  for  him 
to  reach.  He  will  probably  "just 
shoot."  Out  of  his  enthusiasm  will 
come  a  roll  of  film,  unplanned,  unedited, 
largely  uninteresting,  and  one  more 
superintendent  will  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  possibilities  of  films 
are  after  all  severely  limited.  This  sort 
of  thing  happening  in  a  thousand  Ur- 
banvilles  could  soon  slow  up  the  whole 
film  movement  and  prevent  its  most 
efifective   growth. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superinten- 
dent had  known  of  an  exchange  such 
as  this,  if  he  had  sent  to,  let  us  say, 
Godfrey  Elliot  for  his  scenario  and  film 
"Busy  Hands,"  would  his  resulting  pro- 
duction have  been  as  mediocre?  I  don't 
think  so.  Certainly,  it  would  be  likely 
to  have  been  better  planned ;  the  photo- 
graphy would  have  had  to  stand  a  criti- 
cal comparison ;  there  would  have  been 
an  appreciation  of  the  results  that  can 
come  from   school   filming. 

Perhaps  we  are  painting  too  vividly 
the  possibility  of  a  film  clearing  house. 
Certainly  such  an  organization  is  not 
the  whole  answer.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  a  film  exchange  can  have 
a  useful,  and  perhaps  important,  place 
in  the  picture. 
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The  Future  for  School-Made 
Public  Relations  Films 


IT  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  average 
school  patron  cannot  put  together  an 
inteUigible  picture  of  the  school's  gen- 
eral program  or  specific  achievements 
through  his  personal  visits,  even  though 
those  visits  are  both  extensive  and  in- 
tensive. Schoolmen  have  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  in  varying  degrees, 
tried  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school 
and  community  with  some  means  of 
effective  understanding.  The  news- 
paper, the  radio,  school  reports,  and 
personal  contacts  have  all  been  used, 
and  in  many  cases  with  extraordinary 
Success. 

Quite  recently  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided movement  toward  the  use  of  the 
notion  picture  as  a  public  relations 
nediuni  by  the  school.  The  motion 
picture  has  the  unique  ability  to  tell, 
^n  fifteen  minutes,  a  story  that  might 
ake  a  year  of  careful  observation  to 
Ijfet  otherwise. 

In  our  enthusiasm  for  the  school- 
nade  public  relations  film,  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  forgetting  that 
it  is  but  one  of  a  group  of  media  used 
|to  foster  goodwill,  respect,  and  under- 
Standing  for  the  school.  It  is  a  sup- 
plement, and  in  many  cases  a  spccial- 
■ized  substitute,  for  the  work  already 
being  done  through  other  channels. 
It  so  happens  that  it  is  proving  more 
effective  than  many  other  media  of 
contact.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
some  of  this  effectiveness  may  be  due 
to  the  novelty  of  its  use  at  this  time. 
What  will  happen  when  this  novelty 
wears  off  is  a  question  that  we  may  be 
able  to  answer  here  today  for  ourselves. 

The  school-made  public  relations  film 
will  bring  the  school  to  the  people ;  it 
will  show  the  human  and  physical  fac- 
tors that  compose  it — their  objectives, 
their  problems,  their  failures  and  their 
achievements.  We  must  not,  however, 
make  the  mistake  of  regarding  the 
public  relations  film  as  just  another 
way  of  "telling"  the  people  about  the 
school ;  it  is,  fortunately,  a  way  of 
"showing."  The  producer  of  the  public 
relations  film  must  capitalize  upon  this 
unique  ability  of  the  motion  picture  to 
transport  the  viewer  to  another  spot 
and  to  compress  within  the  space  of 
a  few  minutes  a  story  that  no  amount 
of  words  could  tell  satisfactorily.  If 
the  film  is  to  become,  either  with  or 
without  purpose,  a  mere  restatement  of 
newspaper  releases,  then  it  has  failed 
in  its  mission.  Whether  it  rises  above 
mere  telling  and  makes  a  successful 
appeal  to  its  visual  minded  audience 
depends  upon  the  skill  that  goes  into  its 
planning  and   its  production. 

.\s  indicated  l)y  Mr.  Hart's  remarks 
on  the  questionnaire  findings,  the  ma- 
jority   of    our    present    public    relations 
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films  fall  in  t!ie  category  of  the  all- 
purpose  or  the  snapshot  type  of  film — 
that  which  takes  the  audience  on  a 
walking  tour  of  the  school.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  some  of  these 
films   are  around   two   hours   in   length. 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  what 
result  we  expect  of  this  all-purpose  film. 
This  generalized  film  can  be  effctive 
only  in  tlie  initial  stages  of  its  use. 
Its  chief  value  is  as  an  attention-getter. 
When  the  novelty  wears  off,  then  its 
usefulness  is  virtually  gone,  and  real 
work  must  go  into  the  planning  of  a 
production  that  holds  food  for  thought. 
The  chief  effect  of  such  films  is  to 
produce  in  the  audience  an  awareness 
of  the  school.  It  is  granted  that  this 
is  a  desirable  effect,  but  we  must  look 
further  ahead  to  the  presentation  and 
solution  of  many  school  problems.  One 
of  the  least  desirable  features  of  our 
present  use  of  this  medium  is  that 
many  of  us  are  too  prone  to  rest  on 
the  production  of  one  or  two  of  the 
snap-shot-type  films,  feeling  that  there 
is  nothing  further  to  be  done  or  that 
there  is  nothing  else  that  can  be  shown. 

The  school's  public  relations  film  of 
tomorrow  will  be  a  specialized  vehicle, 
of  15-20  minutes  length,  designed  to  in- 
terpret some  particular  type  of  work  or 
departmental  achievement,  to  present 
an  organizational  problem,  or  to  im- 
plement some  drive  for  pupil  or  teachers 
welfare. 

The  entire  future  of  the  public  rela- 
tions film  is  conditioned  by  a  number  of 
IP's: 

1.  If,  we  learn  to  handle  production 
with  intelligence  and  foresight,  as  well 
as  we  now  handle  it  with  enthusiasm ; 

2.  If,  we  learn  that  the  motion  pic- 
ture is  an  expression  of  motion,  and 
not  of  static  classroom  situations; 

3.  If,  we  learn  that  the  production 
of  public  relations  films  is  not  a  one- 
shot  process,  but  rather  a  continuous 
program  of  planning,  producing,  and 
planning; 

4.  If  we  learn  that  the  public  rela- 
tions film  must  be  constructed  for  the 
average  layman,  not  for  professional 
consumption; 

5.  If,  the  public  relations  film  is 
made  the  cooperative  product  of  school 
democracy ; 

6.  If,  schools  awaken  to  the  oppor- 
tunities contained  in  the  exchange  of 
films  and  information; 

If  we  can  meet  some  of  these  con- 
ditions, then  there  very  clearly  is  work 
to  be  done  and  gratifying  results  to  be 
achieved.  To  give  us  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  our  work  and  to  present  a 
clearer  view  of  the  road  ahead,  we 
need  to  make  an  honest  self-appraisal 
of  the  work  that  we  have  alreadv  done : 


1.  How  much  of  our  work  is  pure 
repetition  or,  at  the  best,  mere  mechani- 
cal improvement  on  previous  productions  ? 

2.  How  many  of  us  build  a  detailed 
scenario  before  we  start  shooting? 

3.  Are  our  public  relations  films 
constructed  with  a  sequence  of  ideas  and 
a  vocabulary  that  the  audience  can 
appreciate? 

4.  Does  our  film  require  explanation 
before   or  after  showing? 

5.  Does  it  evoke  in  the  audience  the 
thought,  "Interesting,  but  to  what  pur- 
pose ?" 

6.  Does  it  drive  home  its  point  on 
its  first  showing  to  any  audience,  or 
must  it  be  seen  twice  to  be  understood? 

7.  What  asurance  do  we  have  that 
the  story  of  our  film  supplies  the  an- 
swer to  a  question  that  is  in  the  pa- 
tron's mind,  or  that  it  successfully  an- 
swers the  problems  that  it  suggests? 

8.  .-^re  we  observing  good  technical 
standards   in  photography  and  editing? 

The  future  of  the  public  relations  film 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  whether 
we  shall  go  our  individual  ways,  con- 
tent with  our  local  achievements  and 
with  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  prog- 
ress being  made  elsewhere,  or  whether 
we  are  interested  enough  to  establish 
some  informal  means  through  which  we 
can   profit   by   the   experience   of   others. 

As  we  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
a  definite  program  of  action  for  the 
improvement  of  our  school  public  rela- 
tions films,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
analyze  some  of  the  benefits  that  could 
be  achieved  through  some  sort  of  in- 
formal organization.  Such  a  sugges- 
tion does  not  imply  the  mere  standard- 
ized election  of  a  group  of  officers,  for 
such  action  too  often  dies  with  the 
meeting  in  which  it  is  born ;  it  does 
imply  our  agreement  upon  some  agency 
through  which  information  can  be  col- 
lected and  disseminated,  and  the  addi- 
tional determination  on  our  part  to 
make  it  something  more  than  just  an 
annual  program.  Here,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  are  some  of  the  things  to 
which  such  an  organization,  however 
informal,  might  look : 

1.  The  exchange  of  films  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement ; 

2.  The  exchange  of  scenarios,  story 
outlines,  and  story  ideas; 

3.  The  exchange  of  information  on 
such  topics  as  special  technical  prob- 
lems arising  in  school  filming,  and  ways 
and  means  of  putting  the  public  rela- 
tions  film  to  its  most  effective   use; 

4.  The  exchange  of  stock  footage 
for  which  all  of  us  have  ocasional  need ; 

5.  To  make  possible  the  collection 
of  more  complete  and  more  accurate 
information  on  our  activities  which  will, 
in  turn,  permit  better  reporting  to  the 
group  as  a  whole ; 

6.  To  make  available  a  mimeo- 
graphed or  printed  "Yearbook"  which 
could  summarize  the  year's  activities, 
describe  examples  of  outstanding  work 
in  the  field,  and  answer  many  other 
questions  for  schools  just  beginning 
activity  in  this  field. 
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The  Educational   Screen 


Local  Production  of  Educational  Films 


IN  hundreds  of  schools  motion  pictures 
are  being  made  by  educators  for  di- 
rect teaching  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
public  relations  work.  (1)  The  first  aim 
is  generally  to  visualize  lesson  material 
in  terms  of  local  understanding  and  ex- 
perience, and  thus  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary springboard  to  better  understanding 
of  the  same  subject  matter  on  an  ex- 
panded field.  Almost  every  "first"  film 
deals  in  some  way  with  the  school  in 
which  it  is  produced,  not  from  any  para- 
gon complex,  but  because  of  this  basic 
localization  urge.  (2)  The  film  is 
quickly  recognized  as  an  important,  mod- 
ern and  potent  means  of  self-expression, 
and  fortunately  for  inner-school  relation- 
ships, the  making  of  a  teaching  film  in 
a  school  is  so  complex  that  it  requires 
collaboration  from  several  departments 
if  it  is  to  be  well  made  and  effectively 
used.  (3)  In  the  process  of  acquiring 
experience  in  movie  making,  teachers 
come  to  recognize  the  motion  picture  as 
a  new  and  independent  art  form  of  great 
importance  and   power   in   modern   life — 
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the  necessity  to  prepare  a  scenario  for 
a  school  has  moved  many  an  English 
teacher  or  curriculum  supervisor  to  in- 
clude motion  picture  writing  in  the  list 
of  forms  of  written  English  taught.  This 
leads  to  thinking  in  terms  of  pictures, 
actions,  and  emotions,  as  entities  for 
which  writing  forms  and  symbols  must 
be  found  if  the  school  is  to  remain 
abreast  of  its  times.  The  school  borrows 
from  the  literary  and  production  tech- 
niques of  the  professional,  but  in  apply- 
ing these  to  educational  tasks  evolves  new 
forms  that  already  modify  the  work  and 
thought  of  the  professional.  (4)  There 
is  no  more  competition  between  school 
and  professional  producer  of  teaching 
films  than  there  is  between  teacher's 
blackboard  and  publisher's  text  book 
press.  Forward-looking  professionals 
extend  every  aid,  in  the  form  of  tech- 
nical equipment  and  advice,  and  some 
offer  world-wide  distribution  channels  for 
school-made  teaching  films  that  are  of 
more  than  local  significance,  and  that 
meet  necessary  technical   standards. 


The  Cost  of  Visual  Instruction 


•yHE  cost  of  visual  aids  should  be  ad- 
•'■  justed  to  other  school  expense  the 
same  as  text  books,  heat,  light,  pencils, 
towels,  etc.  None  should  be  higher  in 
proportion  to  its  service  than  others. 
The  purpose  of  a  school  is  to  aid  pupils 
to  learn  and  those  items  of  expense  for 
helpful  aids  are  in  the  essential  class. 

Money  spent    for  aids   should  be   dis- 
tributed so  as  to  have  essential   aids  in 
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different  forms  for  various  uses.  In 
Cleveland  a  summary  chart  (Chart  1) 
for  ten  years  shows  that  17  per  cent  of  the 
visual  aids  budget  is  spent  for  radio 
lantern  slides.  Under  the  radio  plan 
each  lantern  slide  is  part  of  a  definite 
lesson  as  prescribed  in  the  regular  cur- 
riculum. For  motion  pictures  12  per  cent 
is  spent  and  this  is  believed  to  be  fair. 
The  motion  picture  is  still  not  used  as 
precisely  nor  as  conveniently  as  the  lan- 


tern slide.  For  general  upkeep,  repair, 
miscellaneous  supplies  15  per  cent  is  al- 
lowed. If  an  aid  to  learning  program  is 
established  there  should  be  a  definite 
sum  allotted  to  maintain  it  and  keep  it' 
functioning. 

.■\11  the  figures  presented  are  based  on 
certified  statements  and  are  reduced  to 
the  per  pupil  basis.  This  permits  compari- 
son between  large  and  small  school  sys- 
tems. 

Chart   I 
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The  per  pupil  costs  shown  on  Chart  2 
include  all  supplies  and  salaries.  The 
cost  per  pupil  of  various  items  for  an 
average  of  ten  years  is  shown  on  Chart 
3.  The  Cleveland  radio  lantern  slide  les- 
sons have  been  very  effective  in  reaching 
every  class  in  every  school  room.  This 
has  meant  an  organization  of  153,000  lan- 
tern slides  and  this  has  cost  on  an  aver- 
age 3  cents  per  pupil  per  year.  A  mo- 
tion picture  library  has  been  built  and 
an  extensive  motion  picture  program  is 
in  progress  for  every  school.  This  has 
cost  2  cents  per  pupil  per  year.  For 
upkeep,  repairs,  and  replacements  the 
cost  has  been  3  cents  per  pupil.  The 
cost  of  all  supplies  has  been  seven  and 
one-half  cents   per   pupil   annually. 

The  average  cost  for  all  supplies  and 
visual  service  has  been  seventeen  cents 
per  pupil  per  year.  Pittsburgh  spends 
one  dollar  per  pupil.  Cleveland's  annual 
figure  is  among  the  lowest  per  pupil  costs 
in  those  school  systems  which  have  or- 
ganized visual  aid  services. 
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Where  are  We  Headed  in 
Visual  Instruction? 
A  Panel  Discussion* 


Eo(;ar  Dale.  Oliio  State  University, 
Discussion  leader 

Mrs.  Camilla  Best,  Director  of  Vis- 
ual Instruction,  New  Orleans 

Miss  Ella  C.  Clakk,  State  Teachers 
College,  Winona,   Minnesota 

GoDFRKV  M.  Elliot,  Public  Schools, 
Oakvale,  West  Virginia 

William  G.  Hart,  Director  of  Visual 
Education,   Dearborn,  Michigan 

W.  Gayle  Staknes,  University  of 
Kentucky. 

THE  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr. 
Dale  who  suggested  that  the  group 
look  at  and  appraise  the  present  status  of 
visual  instruction  before  attempting  to 
make  any  forecast  into  the  future. 

The  members  of  the  panel  described 
several  situations  in  which  motion  pic- 
tures were  used  inefficiently.  Miss 
Clark  told  about  a  situation  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  four  class  sections  of 
children  saw  a  film  in  the  auditorium. 
The  teachers  left  the  auditorium  after 
they  had  seen  the  title  of  the  picture,  re- 
marking that  they  had  seen  the  film  once 
before.  Mrs.  Best  recalled  the  teacher 
who,  after  receiving  a  one-reel  film  from 
the  library,  asked  for  three  more  reels 
since  she  had  a  fifty  minute  period  to 
fill.  Mr.  Starnes  stated  that  some  teach- 
ers who  are  over-enthusiastic  about  films 
in  the  classroom  will  use  any  kind  of 
film  regardless  of  instructional  quality. 
There  was  some  disagreement  as  to 
whether  these  situations  were  typical  or 
whether  they  were  the  exceptions  which 
can  probably  never  be  entirely  eliminated. 
-Mr.  Hart  proposed  that  the  task  of  the 
persons  in  supervisory  or  teacher  educa- 
tion fields  was  certainly  to  help  teachers 
to  use  a  film  purposefully  as  a  part  of 
the  total  classroom  situation.  Other  ma- 
terials for  enriching  instruction  must 
also  be  directed  toward  developing  the 
Unit  or  situation  that  is  under  considera- 
tion. 

^^  Mr.  Larson,  in  attempting  to  define 
"visual  aids"  suggested  that  the  meaning 
of  the  term  would  be  more  clearly  pre- 
sented if  we  substituted  the  term  "rep- 
resentational aids".  This  definition 
would  eliminate  excursions  and  graphs 
but  would  include  motion  pictures,  still 
pictures,  objects,  and  models. 

Dr.  Dale  asked  the  panel  for  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  help  teachers  use  visual 
materials  to  greater  advantage.  Miss 
Clark  suggested  that  the  use  of  visual 
materials  could  be  improved  by  better  ac- 
quainting administrators  with  the  field  so 
that  they  could  encourage  more  intelligent 
use  among  their  teachers.  Administrat- 
ors seldom  attend  specialized  meetings 
such  as  those  of  the  Department  of  Visual 
Instruction.  A  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem  might   be    found    by   building    state 

*  Prepared  and  organized  by  Roy  Wen- 
ger  of  Ohio  State  University,  and 
Dorothy  Blackwell,  Educational  Museum, 
St  Louis. 


programs  around  providing  learning  ex- 
periences in  a  general  area  of  living  such 
as  "Conservation."  In  considering  one 
separate  area,  the  use  of  radio,  visual 
aids,  textbooks,  and  other  material  could 
be  given  their  just  attention. 

Dr.  Dale  wondered  if  we  miglit  look 
ahead  to  a  time  when  nearly  all  teachers 
in  teacher-training  institutions  would  be 
competent  in  the  use  of  visual  aids.  Mr. 
Starnes  stated  that  if  this  were  to  occur, 
it  might  obviate  the  need  for  separate 
courses  in  visual  education. 

Dr.  Dale  suggested  that  teachers  tend  to 
use  those  methods  of  teaching  which  arc 
most  convenient  to  them  and  which  they 
know  best.  In  order  to  acquaint  the  col- 
lege teachers  in  Ohio  with  visual  materi- 
als, a  Visual  Education  Committee  has 
been  formed  among  the  Ohio  colleges. 
The  committee  aims  to  get  visual  materi- 
als used  in  all  college  courses. 

A  comment  v\as  made  by  a  member  of 
the  audience  to  the  effect  that  the  block 
to  the  use  of  visual  materials  is  the 
course  of  study  which  consists  of  a  spe- 
cific amount  of  subject  matter  that  is  to 
be  covered  in  a  specified  number  of  days. 
The  teacher  questions  the  wisdom  of  in- 
terrupting a  routine  and  taking  time  to 
show  a  film.  A  suggestion  was  made  that 
m  this  case  one  could  appeal  to  the 
teacher  by  suggesting  that  she  could  in- 
crease her  eflSciency  in  teaching  factual 
information  by  using  visual  materials. 
Such  action  was  opposed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  group  who  stated  that  we 
must  not  talk  about  the  use  of  visual  aids 
as  such  but  rather  in  terms  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  whole  curriculum.  We  do 
not  want  to  further  entrench  outmoded 
methods  by  enlivening  them  with  new 
materials. 

The  discussion  next  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  supervisors  and  distributors 
of  materials  could  do  to  bring  about  a 
more  intelligent  use  of  visual  materials. 
Mrs.  Best  suggested  that  our  distributing 
departments  may  be  making  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  materials  impossible  by  al- 
lowing only  one  day  for  the  use  of  an 
item.  Most  of  the  people  who  expressed 
themselves  on  this  issue  agreed  that  if 
a  teacher  were  permitted  to  use  the  ma- 
terials at  least  two  days,  it  would  make 
possible  the  previewing  of  the  material 
and  a  considerable  study  of  the  teaching 
manual.  Dr.  Dale  proposed  that  one  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  acquainting  new 
teachers  with  visual  materials  might  be 
found  in  arranging  for  the  special  show- 
ing of  a  great  many  teaching  films  during 
the  university  training  period.  Student 
council  groups  might  arrange  Audio- 
Visual  Institutes  where  many  films  might 
be  shown.  This  is  being  done  at  the 
Ohio  State  University. 

Another  problem  of  distribution  raised 
was  the  length  of  time  in  advance  of  use 
which  the  requisition  for  materials  must 
be  sent  to  most  distributors.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  Russo-Finnish  crisis 
arose,  teachers  were  desirous  of  quickly 
getting  materials  relative  to  the  problem. 


It  was  impossible  to  foresee  this  need. 
An  order  placed  for  materials  a  semes- 
ter in  advance  of  their  use  cannot  pro- 
vide for  illumination  on  important  cur- 
rent affairs. 

In  the  matter  of  getting  materials 
which  are  most  needed,  Mr.  Elliot  sug- 
gested that  libraries  poll  educators  and 
find  out  what  they  need  and  want.  In 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Gregory  explained,  com- 
mittees are  selected  from  various  depart- 
ments to  plan  and  try  out  programs.  If 
these  programs  are  considered  successful, 
they  are  duplicated  and  used  in  the  130 
public  schools  of  the  city.  Directors  of 
visual  education  need  the  cooperation  of 
teachers   and  experimental   classes. 

Mr.  Jensen  thought  that  film  libraries 
should  have  courses  of  study  available 
for  each  department  and  then  purchase 
materials  that  will  fit  into  these  courses. 

Mrs.  Ramsey  spoke  on  the  outlook  as 
far  as  educational  mu.seums  are  con- 
cerned. The  value  in  studying  concrete 
objects  comes  from  improving  the  indivi- 
dual's discrimination  and  sensitivity  to- 
ward the  objects  which  he  sees.  In  the 
future,  museums  will  probably  stress  the 
mechanical  type  of  moving  exhibit.  For 
example,  to  help  in  understanding  the 
process  of  mining  coal,  a  miniature  coal 
mine  might  be  !?iade  available  where 
children  can  actually  see  mining  ma- 
chinery in  operation. 

In  closing  the  meeting,  Dr.  Dale  of- 
ferred  this  summary  of  the  afternoon's 
discussion. 

1.  We  have  assumed  that  we  should 
take  a  critical  outlook  within  this  group. 

2.  Many  problems  relating  to  visual 
aids  will  be  solved  in  terms  of  revised 
curriculum  practices.  A  new  curriculum 
outlook  is  needed  for  more  effective 
learning. 

3.  More  should  be  done  about  the 
teacher-education  problem.  It  may  be 
possible  to  organize  a  series  of  extension 
courses  in  the  field.  Teachers  and  col- 
lege instructors  should  use  visual  aids  in 
all  their  classes. 

4.  We  should  do  more  about  excur- 
sions, and  the  use  of  museums.  New 
types  of  research  are  needed  to  show  how 
visual  aids  may  be  most  effectively  used. 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  further  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  financing  and 
distributing  visual  aids. 

Joint  Dinner  With  the 
Association  of  School 
Film  Libraries 

Thirty-five  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  Department  were  present  at 
the  Second-Birthday  Dinner  of  the  A  S 
F  L,  held  in  the  Milner  Hotel  in  St. 
Louis,  February  28th,  1940.  The  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  extended  report 
by  Fanning  Hearon,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  summarizing  in  de- 
tail the  20-months  of  the  Association's 
activities. 

After  presentation  of  the  original  or- 
ganization, purposes  and  ideals  of  the 
Association  of  School  Film  Libraries  at 
its  founding  in  June,  1938,  Mr.  Hearon 
described  its  expanding  program :  Re- 
view of  original  and  recent  specific  aims  ; 
{Concluded  on  page  179) 
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Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Education  Association. 


Notes  from  and  by  the 


ANOTHER  winter  meeting  of  the  DVI  has  come 
and  gone,  and  with  it  should  go  in  this  column 
the  human  interest  story  of  the  people  who  attended, 
the  speeches  and  discussions,  and  the  gossip  and  extra- 
program  sessions  that  invariably  are  the  colorful,  ex- 
citing byplay  of  convention  sessions.  But  the  heavy 
meetings. 

black  fog,  smoke,  coal  dust,  and  soot  of  St.  Louis  dur- 
ing several  days  of  pre-convention  meetings  stirred  up 
a  raw  throat,  brought  on  a  case  of  flu,  and  this  re- 
porter  had    to    return    to    Washington    and    miss    the 

Reports  of  the  meetings  indicate  the  programs  were 
carefully  planned,  well  attended,  and  very  worthwhile. 
In  fact,  the  speeches  and  discussions  were  too  good — 
too  good  to  be  limited  to  the  relatively  small  percent- 
age of  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers  who 
stood  most  to  benefit.  Papers  on  the  production  of 
films,  school  architecture,  and  other  subjects  before 
the  meeting  were  of  extremely  high  calibre,  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  deserved  a  larger  hearing,  a  hearing 
by  other  groups  meeting  other  places  at  the  same  time. 

More  sharply  than  ever  did  this  meeting  of  the 
Department  raise  the  fundamental  question  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Department,  its  membership,  its  function 
to  education  as  a  whole,  and  its  relation  to  other  de- 
partments of  the  N.E.A.,  both  as  represented  at  the 
summer  and  at  the  winter  meetings. 

Year  after  year  more  or  less  the  same  people  turn 
up  at  the  meetings,  and  each  year  a  new  set  of  new 
faces  appears.  But  the  brunt  of  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment falls  on  the  same  shoulders,  the  committee 
work  is  done  by  the  same  people,  and  the  main  speeches 
are  made  on  familiar  subjects.  It  is  never  clear  whether 
the  Department  is  intended  to  be  an  organization  of 
directors  and  supervisors  of  visual  instruction,  of  class- 
room teachers  who  are  using  visual  materials  and  de- 
veloping effective  educational  programs  through  their 
use,  or  some  combination  of  the  two.  Its  meetings 
are  held  during  the  sessions  of  the  Association  of 
School  Administrators  in  the  winter  and  the  National 
Education  Association  in  the  summer.  Semi-annually 
the  cry  is  raised :  "Why  doesn't  the  Department  do 
something?"  and  always  this  cry  is  followed  by  a  six 
months'  hush.  When  some  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment set  out  to  do  something,  either  within  or  without 
the  Department,  there  is  subtle  opposition.  A  slow 
and  ghastly  fear  that  the  function  of  the  Department  is 
being  usurped  seems  to  rise  like  a  mist  in  the  night, 
and  the  Department  freezes  into  inactivity.  Someone 
mentions  that  more  attention  to  visual  education  should 
be  paid  on  the  general  programs  and  on  the  programs 
of  other  departments,  but  when  visual  education  has 
a  place  on  the  general  program,  officials  of  the  DVI, 


Conducted  by  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr. 

American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

hurt  to  the  quick,  protest  to  the  N.E.A.  in  Washing- 
ton against  such  impudence. 

Yet,  throughout  the  country,  educators  cry  in  vain 
for  information  on  visual  education,  on  sources  of 
materials,  on  effective  w-ays  of  setting  up  departments, 
on  methods  of  using  visual  materials  in  the  classroom, 
on  ways  of  handling  problems  of  illumination,  projec- 
tion, teacher  education.  College  professors,  adminis- 
trators, curriculum  supervisors,  classroom  teachers 
flock  by  the  hundreds  to  regional  meetings  throughout 
the  country.  At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Audio- Visual  Education  conference  in  At- 
lanta last  fall  over  700  educators  from  12  states  were 
in  attendance.  The  second  Midwestern  Forum  on  Vis- 
ual Teaching  Aids  in  Chicago  this  month  drew  a  sim- 
ilar number.  The  New  England  and  New  Jersey 
meetings  are  well  attended.  A  visual  conference  was 
held  in  Indiana  the  last  of  March.  One  is  scheduled 
at  Syracuse  for  New  York  educators  this  summer,  and 
at  the  University  of  California  the  second  annual  con- 
ference of  this  sort  will  be  held  in  August.  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  Oklahoma,  in  Maryland  and  Minnesota,  in 
Florida  and  in  Washington  conferences  on  visual  edu- 
cation bring  out  hundreds.  Why,  then,  is  the  DVI 
so  limp  when  American  education  was  never  so  re- 
ceptive to  leadership  in  visual  education? 

This  column  is  open  to  an  answer.  Replies  to  the 
query  on  Dr.  John  A.  Hollinger's  catalogue  title.  "Aids 
to  Perceptual  Learning,"  are  coming  in  to  1013  18th 
St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  They  will  be  sum- 
marized next  month.  Meanwhile,  may  we  have  a  word 
or  two  on  the  DVI,  its  function,  and  its  program  for 
the  improvement  of  American  education? 

MEMBERS  of  the  DVI  will  be  interested  in  the 
reception  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion's bulletin.  Films  on  War  and  American  Neutrality. 
To  date,  nearly  600  copies  have  been  sold.  There  has 
been  no  promotion  of  this  document  except  announce- 
ment of  its  publication  through  state  and  national  edu- 
cational journals. 

The  bulletin  was  mimeographed,  it  had  a  nicely  d*" 
signed  cover,  but  otherwise  was  published  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  Its  reception  has  been  so  encouraging 
that  the  Council's  Motion  Picture  Project  has  decided 
to  bring  it  up  to  date,  and  re-issue  it  in  printed  form. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  issue  another  bulletin,  more 
elaborate,  dealing  with  films  and  their  uses  in  educa- 
tion for  citizenship.  The  second  bulletin  will  include 
selected  films  in  the  areas  of  health,  employment,  hous- 
ing, crime,  and  civic  government.  A  third  publication 
of  the  Project,  scheduled  for  May  1,  is  the  report  on 
the  u.se  of  films  throughout  the  curriculum  of  Tower 

(Concluded  on  page  169) 
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Summer  Courses  in  Visual  and  Audio- Visual  Instruction,  1940 

Compiled  in  Co-operation  with  The  Society  for  Visual  Education 


The    foUoiving    courses    have    been    reported    to    date.       figures    in 
parenthesis  show  credit  hours.  An  additional  list  -will  appear  in  May. 


Arizona 

L'liiirrsity  of  Arizona,  Tucson 

June  10-July  13:  July  IS-Aug.  17 
Visual  and  Auditory  Aids  in  Teaching  (2) 

Dr.  E.  L.  Larson 
California 
Hollywood  Motion   Picture  Institute,  Hollywood 

Warner  Bros.   Sunset  Studios  July  1-Aug.  9 

Motion    Picture    Production    Technique    with 
emphasis  on   16mm   for  educational   use. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  July  1-Aug.  9 

Visual  Education  (2)  Dr.  Edgar  Dale 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 

June  30-Aug.  8;  Aug.  9- Aug.  31 
Audio-Visual  Education   (2)  Dr.  Cline  M.  Koon 

Problems  and  Research  (2)  Dr.  Cline  M.  Koon 

Canada 

Unii'crsity  of  Saskalchezt'an,  Saskatoon 

(Course  to  lie  given  at  Regina)     July  3-Aug.  13 
Visual-Audio  Education  William  G.  Hart 

Colorado 

Colorado  Aciricuttural  College,  Fort  Collins 


July  6-July  26 
L.  E.  Aspinwall 

June  17-Aug.  9 

James  Finn 

June  17-July  19 


Visual  Education   (2) 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley 

Visual  Aids  in  Education   (3  and  4) 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

Education  Through  Motion  Pictures   (3)     Lelia  Trolinger 

Visual   Aids    (3)  Lelia   Trolinger 

University  of  Denver,  Denver 

June   17-July   19;   July  22-Aug.  23 

X'italizing    Instruction    through    Visual    Aids 
(2.5  quarter  hours)  Eugene  Herrington 

Georgia 

State   College  for  Women,  Milledgeville  July   12-July  21 

V'isual   Instruction    (3   1/3)  Ethel   Parrish 

Illinois 

State  Xornial   Univer.'tity,   Normal  June   1 1-Aug.  7 

Visual  Instruction   (3)  R.  U.  Gooding 

University   of   Ckicagu,   Chicago  June    19-Aug.   23 

-Auditory  and  Visual  Instruction  (3  1/3)         I.  Keith  Tyler 

University  of  Illinois.  Urbana  June  17-Aug.  10 


Visual  and   Auditory 


Instructional   .\ids    (3) 

Louis  A.  ."Xstell 


U'cslern  State   Teachers  College.  Macomb 
Visual   Education    (4  quarter  liours ) 

Indiana 

Ball  State   Teachers  College,  Muncic 

June    10- July    12 
Visual   Materials  in  High  School  Libraries   (2) 

Evelyn   Hoke 
\'isual   L(iucati(jn    (4) 
Butler  Univccnty,  Indianapolis 

Visual  Education  S-3S3    (Beginning) 
S-3S4  (Advanced)    (3  each) 
Indiana    Uni-ccrsity,    Bloomington 
\'isual   Education    (2yi) 

Iowa 

Drake  Uni'crrsity,  Des  Moines 

Visual   Aids  in  Education    (3) 
State  University,  Iowa  City 

Visual    Demonstrations    (no   credit) 

Kansas 

University  of  Ka)isas,  Lawrence 

Visual   Instruction   in   Elementary  and   Secondary 
Schools  (2)  Fred  S.  Montgomery 


June   10-July   19 
.Alvin  Roberts 


July    15-Aug.    16 


Roy  Wenger 
June  10-Aug.  3 

H.  A.  Henderson 

June   1 1-Aug.   7 

L.  C.  l^rsoi; 

June  10-Aug.  9 

Victor  Mastin 

June  10-Aug.  2 

L.  W.   Cochran 

June  11-Aug.  7 


June  3-Aug.  2 


Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington  June  17-JuIy  20 

*Motion  Pictures  in  Education   (3)   Dr.  W.  Gayle  Starnes 
*Problems  in  Audio- Visual  Aids   (3) 

Dr.  W.  Gayle  Starnes 
Second  Session  July  22-Aug.  24 

Visual  Teaching   (3)  Louis   Clifton 

♦Organization  of  the  Audio-Visual  Aids 

Program    (3)  Dr.  W.   Gayle   Starnes 

♦Graduate  students  only. 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute 

Use  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  in  The  Class- 
room  (3)  R.  H.  Mount 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette        June  10-Aug.  9 

Education  390  and  395  (3  hrs.  each)        W.  C.  McClendon 

Maine 

University  of  Maine,  Orono  July   1-Aug.  9 

The  Motion  Picture  in  Education  (2)   Dr.  Paul  S.  Miller 

Visual  Education  (2)  Dr.  Paul  S.  Miller 

Maryland 

University   of  Maryland,  College   Park  June  24-Aug.  2 

Visual  Education  (2)  Dr.  Henry  Brechbill 

Massachusetts 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge  July  1-Aug.  10 

Audio-V^isual  Aids  to  Instruction  (3)      James  R.  Brewster 

Michigan 

Michigan  State  Xornial,  Ypsilanti  June  24-Aug.  2 

Visual-Auditory  Aids  in  Education  (2)         Floyd  H.  Leib 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor  June  24-Aug.   18 

Visual  Education— B  133s  (2)  F.  Dean  McClusky 

Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo      June  24-Aug.    2 

Audio-Visual   Education    (2)  Ray  C.   Pellett 

Minnesota 

State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead  June  10-July  19 

Audio-Visual  Education   (4)       Dr.  Arnold  M.  Christensen 

State  Teachers  College,   St.  Cloud 

June  10-July  26;  July  27-Aug.  24 
Visual  Aids  (4)  Roland  M.  Torgerson 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  State  College,  State  College  June  5-Aug.  15 

Practical  Application  of  Visual  Aids  in  Elementary 


Schools  (3) 
University    of   Mississippi,   University 
Visual  Education   (3) 

Missouri 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis 

Education  SI 59   (3) 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

Problems  in  Visual  Education   (2) 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

Visual    Instruction    (3) 

Montana 

Intermountain  Union  College  &  Billings  Polytechnic 


Sallie  B.  Newman 

June   S-Aug.   3 

Mary  Hutchinson 

June  24-Aug.  2 

William  Kottmeyer 

June   10-Aug.  2 

W.  C.   Bicknell 

June  17- July  26 

Alma    B.    Rogers 


Institute,  Polytechnic 
Visual   Education   (3) 
State  Normal  College,  Dillon 
Visual  Education   (2) 

Nebraska 

State  Teachers  College,  Wayne 

Visual   Education    (2) 
New  Hampshire 
University  of  Xeic  Hampshire,  Durham 

Sensory  .Aids  in  Teaching  (3) 


June  10-July   19 

H.  K.  Moore 

July  10-Aug.  19 

Paul   L.  Anderson 


June  3-Aug.  2 
Dr.   Griffin 

July  1-Aug.  9 
Austin  L.  Olney 
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New  Jersey 

Slate   Teachers  College,  Montclair 
Multi-sensory  Aids  (2) 

Slate  Normal  School,  Newark 

Visual   Aids   in   Education    (2) 

State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Radio  Education 


July  1-Aug.   10 

July  2-Aug.  10 

Fred  M.  Richmond 

July  1-Aug.  10 

Robert  B.  Macdougal 


July  8-Aug.  16 


New  York 

Chautauqua  Summer  School,  Chautauqua 
Laboratory  Course  in  Visual  Aids — 

Parts  I  and  II   (2  each)  Dr.  George  O'Donnell 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City  July  8- Aug.  16 

Visual    Education — 117A    (2) 

Dr.  M.  R.  Brunstetter,  Dr.  V.  C.  Arnspiger 
New  York    University,   New   York   City 

Laboratory  Course  in  Visual  Aids   (4)       John  H.  Shaver 

North  Carolina 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone  June  4-Aug.  23 

Visual  Instruction   (3)  Orby  Southard 

Normal  and  Teachers  College,  Asheville  June  11-  July  20 

Visual   Aids  to  Instruction    (2)  Hazel  Gibbony 

North  Dakota 

State  Teachers  College,  Minot 
Visual  Education  258   (2) 


June  10-Aug.  2 
Lester  Hartnett 


Ohio 

Kent  Slate   University.  Kent  June  17-July  26 

Using  Visual-Audio  Aids  in  Teaching  (2)       Argra  Ruffer 

State  University,  Bowling  Green  June  17- Aug.  9 

Audio- Visual  Education   (3) )  B.  L.  Pierce 

Administration  of  Audio-Visual  Education  (3)     B.  L.  Pierce 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  July  17-July  26 

Visual   Instruction    (3)  William   M.   Gregory 

Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman 

Visual  Aids  in  Education  (2)  Boyd  Gunning 

Oklahoma  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater 

June  4-Aug.  3 
Elementary   Education   302    (2)  ;    Education 
Administration   502    (2)  Haskell   Pruett 

Oregon 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis  June  24-Aug.  2 

Construction  and  Use  of  Visual  Aids  (3)          George  Eby 

Educational    Cinematography    (3)  George   Eby 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  June  17-July  26 

Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Education  (3)  L.  F.  Beck 

Laboratory  in  Audio-Visual   Aids    (3)  L.  F.   Beck 

Pennsylvania 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh 

Visual  Education    (2) 
Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls 

Visual  Education    (3) 
Juniata  College,  Huntingdon 

Visual  Education   (3) 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem 

Visual-Audio  Aids   (3) 
Marywood  College,  Scranton 

Visual  Aids  to  Teaching  (2) 
Motion  Picture  Appreciation  (1) 
Muhlberg  College,  Allentown 

Visual  Education   (3) 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 

June  11-June  28;  July  1-Aug.  9 
Laboratory  in  Visual  and  other  Sensory  Aids   (1) 

Prof.  Fred  E.  Kelly 
Visual  and  other  Sensory  Aids  in  Education   (2) 

Prof.  Fred  E.  Kelly 
Main  Session  July  1-Aug.  9 

Teaching  Aids  in  Homemaking  Education    (2) 

Margaret  Reigel 
Visual   Aids   in   Teaching  Agriculture    (3) 

Prof.  H.   S.   Brunner 
Altoona  Branch 

Laboratory  in  Visual  and  other  Sensory  Aids  (1) 
Visual  and  Other  Sensory  Aids  in  Education   (2) 

May  Armour 


July  1-Aug.  9 

L.  A.   Pierce 

July  17-Aug.  16 

John  S.  Mclsaac 

June  17-Aug.  16 

Paul  Rummel 

July  6-Aug.  13 

Raymond  White 

June  26-Aug.  6 

Sister  M.  Sylvia 

Sister  M.  Sylvia 

July  1-Aug.  9 

John  Trainor 


State  Teachers  College,  California  June  17-July  26 

Visual   Education   (1)  Dr.  Everett  Alderman 

State  Teachers  College,   Clarion  June  17-July  27 

Visual  Education  (1)  Dr.  D.  D.  Peirce 

Stale   Teachers  College,  Indiana  June   19-July  28 

Visual  Education   (2)  Wilber  Emmert 

Slate  Teachers  College,  Kutztown  June  24-Aug.  3 

Visual   Education    (1)  Allan   F.   Bubeck 

Stale  Teachers  College,  Mansfield  June  24-Aug.  3 

Visual   Education   (1   or  3)  Dr.  Cyril  L.   Stout 

State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock  June  17-July  27 

Visual   Education    (1   and  2)  R.  A.  Waldron 
State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester 

Visual   Education    (1)  Thomas  J.   Heim 
Temple  University  Teachers  College,  Philadelphia 

June  26-Aug.  4 

Projection  .Apparatus   (2)  John  T.  Garman 

Illustrative  Materials    (2)  John  T.  Garman 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  June  24-Aug.  6 

Visual  and  Sensory  Techniques   (2)  Dr.  J.  H.  Minnick 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  July  2-Aug.  9 

Visual  Education    (2)  Herbert  T.  Olander 

Tennessee 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville 

June  10-Aug.  23 
Nature  and  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids   (4) 

Dr.  M.  L.  Shane 
Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Modern  Language  Teaching  (4) 

Dr.  M.  L.  Shane 

Texas 

Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene  June  4-July  13 

Visual  Instruction   (3)  Dr.  G.  C.  Morlan 

East  Texas  Teachers  College,  Commerce 

June  3-July  15;  July  15- Aug.  28 

Audio-Visual   Instruction    (3) 

Radio  in  Education  (3) 

Dr.  W.  W.  Freeman,  Mr.  Miller   (2nd  term) 
McMurry  College,  Abilene  June  11-July  19 

Visual  Instruction  (3)  T.  F.  Huggins 

Sam  Houston  State  College,  Huntsville  June  4-July  13 

Administration  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  (3)  E.  C.  Waggoner 
Sue  Ross  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine  June  6-Aug.  25 

Audio-Visual  Education  (3)  Dr.  Leon  Wilber 

Texas.  Technological  College,  Lubbock  June  6-July   15 

Visual  Aids  in  Education   (3)  Dr.  L.  B.  Cooper 

University  of  Texas,  Austin  June  4-July  15 

Research  in  Visual  Education  (2)  B.  F.  Holland 

Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching   (2)  B.  F.  Holland 

Laboratory  Course  for  Visual   Instruction    (2) 

M.  M.  Watson 

Second  Session  July  15-Aug.  26 

Use  of  Visual  Aids  in  Education  (2  or  3) 

Dr.  W.  W.  Freeman 

Utah 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City  June  10- July  19 

Audio-Visual  Aids  in  English  and  Social  Studies  in 

Junior  High    Schools    (2J^) 
Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education  (2^) — Elementary  course 
Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Education  (2^) — Advanced  course 

Dr.  A.  L.  Marble 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown 

Organizing  Programs  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  (2) 
Audio-Visual  Instruction   (2)  H.  B.  Allen 

Wisconsin 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Stevens  Point    June  17-July  26 

Audio-Visual  Instruction   (2  or  3)         Clarence  D.  Jayne 
State  Teachers  College,  Platteville  June  17-July  26 

Visual  Instruction  (2  or  3)  Victor  E.  Nylin 

State  Teachers  College,  River  Falls 

Visual   Instruction    (2)  James  I.  Malott 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  June  24-Aug.  2 

Education  164  (2)  J.  E.  Hansen  and  F.  H.  Brown 

(Continued   in  May) 
(Readers  cordially  invited  to  send  in  additional  entries.) 
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By    ANN     GALE 

FROGS  and  toads  may  form  the  basis  for  an  interesting 
lesson  on  amphibians  in  the  intermediate  grades.  The  dif- 
ferences between  them  are  seldom  understood  without  some 
visual  aids  such  as  the  slides  below. 

1)  Frog  eggs  are  laid  in  a  large  mass,  while  toad  eggs 
are  found  in  long  strings. 

2)  The  actual  development  of  the  frog  and  toad  from  the 
liollywog  to  the  completely  adult  animal  is  similar.  But  the 
toad  is  more  terrestrial. 


Art  Department,  Lindblom  High  School,  Chicago 

3)  The  toad  is  shorter  and  fatter.  His  skin  has  many  little 
bumps  which  are  glands.  The  frog's  skin  is  smooth. 

4)  The  frog  has  a  small  rudimentary  ear.  The  toad  when 
singing  swells  his  throat  out ;  so  does  the  bull   frog. 

5)  The  toad's  tongue  is  fastened  in  the  front  thus  making 
it  easy  for  him  to  catch  insects. 

6)  In  the  winter  the  frog  hibernates  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pond.  The  toad  just  digs  himself  so  far  into  his  burrow  that 
earth  fills  up  the  entrance. 


The  sim- 
plest type 
of  hand  - 
made  slide 
is  made  by 
drawing  or 
tracing  on 
finely  fin- 
ished etched 
glass  with 
ordinary 
medium  lead 
pencil.  Col- 
or, by  spe- 
cial crayons 
or  inks,  en- 
hances the 
slides  great- 
ly. Fine  ef- 
fects are  ob- 
tained by 
blending 
with  cray- 
ons. About 
one  -  third 
inch  margin 
should  be 
left  all 
around  the 
slide.  The 
slide  is  read- 
ily cleaned 
with  soap  or 
washing 
pozvder  to 
receive 
a    new    pic- 


ture. 
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Evaluation  and  Utilization 

Finding  the  Right  Film— Ford  L.  Lem- 
\er—Srho!aslic,  36;S-T,  February  26, 
1940 
The  project  undertaken  at  the 
Bureau  of  Visual  Teaching  in  the  State 
College  of  Washington  involves  two 
phases :  film  evaluation  by  a  cooperative 
evaluation  project,  and  a  school  visita- 
tion program.  An  evaluation  form  has 
been  devised  which  provides  not  only 
information  about  each  film  and  its  con- 
tents, but  also  utilization  of  it.  Variance 
in  teacher  judgments  is  not  so  great  as 
would  be  expected.  From  the  data 
already  collected  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  remarkable  correspondence  in  ratings 
on  films  where  teaching  purposes  coin- 
cide. Films  are  rated  consistently  high 
for  one  purpose  and  consistently  low  for 
another.  Expression  of  'general  merit' 
of  films  without  reference  to  teaching 
purpose  do  vary  greatly.  There  is  in- 
creasing evidence  that  the  activity  of 
evaluation  may  prove  to  be  a  practical 
teacher-training  device.  Teachers  need 
practice  and  help  in  the  evaluation  pro- 
cess. 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Teaching  is 
undertaking  this  year  to  adjust  the  many 
problems  of  distribution  to  classroom 
needs  by  conferences  with  teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents.  Problems  of 
utilization  are  discussed  with  teachers. 
For  this  purpose  a  check  list  has  been 
devised  for  evaluating  the  administration 
and  utilization  of  films  in  the  particular 
situation  being  studied.  This  check  list 
and  the  visitation  are  regarded  as  super- 
visory, a  point  of  departure  highly  rec- 
ommended by  the  author. 

Let  the   Movie  Be   Your   Guide — Blake 

Cochran   and   William    H.    Hartley  — 

School  Executive,  59:16  January,  1940 

This    article    summarizes    in   a    new 

way  the   available    films   for    educational 

use.   The  outline,  briefly,   is  as    follow.s : 

a)  Social  guidance:  Recommend  use 
of  the  film  excerpts  by  the  Commission 
on  Human  Relations,  P.E.A. 

b)  Occupational  guidance :  Mention 
sources  of  industrial  films  that  might  be 
suitable,  indicating  the  great  need  for 
critical  judgment  in  the  use  of  these : 
sources  of  instructional  films  in  the  field ; 
sources  of  appropriate  theatrical  films 
where  characters  continually  depict — for 
better  or  worse  —  occupational  groups ; 
source  of  the  movie  shorts  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Teaching  Films  Custodians. 

The  criteria  recommended  for  evaluat- 
ing films  for  occupational  education  are : 

1.  The   film   must   not    romanticize   the 


vocation.  The  common  urge  to  conceal 
the  seamy  side  of  the  subject  must  be 
suppressed. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  work  should  be 
presented  in  general  terms.  Technical 
processes  as  such  are  unimportant  for 
orientation. 

3.  The  film  should  present  a  long-term 
view  of  the  vocation.  Should  be  in  terms 
of  "life  work"  rather  than  a  "day  at  the 
mills." 

4.  The  social  and  home  life  of  the 
worker  should  be  brought  into  the  voca- 
tional pattern. 

5.  The  focus  should  be  on  the  individ- 
ual, rather  than  on  the  machine  or  de- 
vice with  which  he  works. 

6.  The  environment  in  which  the  work 
takes  place  should  be  included  in  the  film. 

7.  Technical  quality  of  the  film  must 
be  high. 

Other  guides  are  given  with  reference 
to  program  planning  and  classroom  tech- 
niques. 

Visual  Aids  for  the  Woodworking  Shop 

Robert    A.    Brenholtz— /iirfiw/ri'a/   Arts 

and      Vocational     Education,     29:104, 

March,  1940 

A  resume  of  vihat  the  instructor  of 

any   type  of  shopwork  may  do  to  make 

his    work    of    teaching    more    effective. 

Some   sources   of   materials   and   a   brief 

bibliography  are  listed. 

Books    vs.    Movies,    Phonographs    and 
Radios — Donald   Bean,   University  of 
Chicago  Press  —  Peabody  Journal  of 
Education,   17:253-60,   January.    1940 
A  stimulating  argument  to  refute  the 
contention     of    some    educators,    as    ex- 
pressed   by   a    French   publisher,    George 
Duhamel,    that   since   modern   civilization 
is  largely  due  to  the  spread  of  knowled.ge, 
the  movies  and  radio  threaten  to  wipe  out 
the  need  for  reading  to  leam. 

The  author  has  illustrative  evidence  to 
show  the  value  of  non-reading  material 
in  college  classes,  high  school  classes  and 
even  with  young  children  in  primary 
grades.  He  sees  much  possibility  for 
the  use  of  films  and  radio  with  adults 
and  refers  to  the  American  Association 
for  Adult  Education  inquiries  into  the 
value  of  radio  and  now  films.  Any  de- 
vices that  seem  to  promise  hope  of  sup- 
plementing existing  agencies  for  improv- 
ing the  critical  thinking  or  the  rational 
processes  of  mankind,  should  be  put  to 
use.  The  wise  use  of  non-reading  tools 
may  even  conceivably  increase  sounder 
and  wider  reading  habits  and  advance  the 
interests  of  books  at  the  same  time.  They 
may  even  contribute  their  share  toward 
transforming   the   face   of   the   globe   and 


overcoming  the  worst  miseries  and  mis- 
takes of  humanity  which  we  see  all 
around  us. 

Social  Effects  of  Films 

Some  Educational  Aspects  of  Motion 
Pictures — Frederic  M.  Thrasher,  edi- 
tor. Journal  of  Educational  Sociology, 
13 :   entire  issue,  January,   1940 

The  articles  included  have  rather 
general  appeal  and  in  each  case  the  author 
describes  a  project  now  in  operation  in 
the  field  of  motion  pictures,  both  for 
educational  and  theatrical  consumption. 
Some  of  the  titles  and  authors  are : 

1.  "The  Motion  Picture  and  Informal 
Education,"  by  G.  L.  Freeman 

The  use  of  16  mm.  films  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  of  modern  problems  at  the 
University  College,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

2.  "The  Film  and  Education,"  by 
Donald  Slcsinger 

A  description  of  the  aims  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  Film  Center  in 
New  York  Cit.w 

3.  "The  Motion  Picture  .\cademy,  a 
Cooperative  in  Hollywood,"  bv 
Donald  Gledhill 

An  attempt  to  justify  the  existence 
of  this  publicity  stunt  which  professes  to 
be  more  than  it  really  is  (See  many 
current  articles  by  movie  critics  and 
movie  workers.) 

4.  ".Suitability  of  Motion  Picture 
Theater  Prograius  to  the  Needs  of 
the  Child,"  by  Claude  A.  Shull. 

Evidence  that  corrobates  the  find- 
ings of  earlier  studies,  such  as  the  Payne 
Fund  studies,  the  one  by  Mitchell,  etc. 
proving  that  nothing  has  been  done  to 
serve  the  large  number  of  children  going 
to  the  movies  over  the  week-end. 

5.  "The  Film  Work  of  the  .American 
Museum  of  Natural  History."  by 
Grace   Fislier   Ramsey. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Museum 
in  distributing  educational   films. 

6.  "Education  vs.  Censorship,"  by  F. 
M.  Thrasher 

.'\fter  a  review  of  some  of  the  con- 
flicting pressure  groups  engaged  in 
evaluating  films,  the  work  of  the  Metro- 
politan Motion  Picture  Council  is  de- 
scribed. Its  work  follows  closely  the 
philosophy  of  the  National  Board  of  Re- 
view, to  "applaud  the  best  and  ignore  the 
rest."  Other  audience  groups,  equally 
opposed  to  censorship,  would  similarly 
approve  of  the  constructive  attitude  in- 
volved in  "applauding  the  best,"  but 
would  go  further  toward  reducing  the 
number  of  poor  and  socially  undesirable 
films. 

(Continued  on  page  162) 
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Lessons  thaf  LIVE 
are  easy  to  LEARN! 


This  new  simplified  PROJECTOR  is  YEARS  AHEAD 
of  the  field.  Built  by  the  makers  of  RCA  Photophone 
Equipment  used  In  Hollywood  studios  and  in  thousands 
of  theatres,  it  offers  you  many  exclusive  features — 
yet  is  priced  to  meet  modest  budget  requirements! 


Here,  unquestionably,  is  the  finest  way 
to  give  lessons  colorful  life,  to  make  them 
vividly  interesting  for  students!  And  it  is 
an  inexpensive  way! 

Get  a  new  RCA  16  mm.  Sound  Film 
Projector  for  your  school.  Let  it  help  you 
with  your  work.  You'll  discover  a  new 
eagerness  in  your  pupils  from  the  very 
start.  And  you'll  quickly  find  it  is  a  supe- 
rior audio -visual  teaching  aid.  It  lends 
fresh  sparkle  to  every  picture  with  its 
better,  more  brilliant  projection.  Ten  to 
twenty  per  cent  greater  screen  illumina- 
tion is  provided  by  a  specially  designed 


optical  system  and  large  objective  lens. 

With  this  new  unit  the  sound,  too, 
takes  on  new  zest.  For  this  Projector  has 
film  take-up  equalizer — plus  excellent 
electrodynamic  speaker. 

TheRCA  I6mm. Sound  Film  Projector 
is  easy  to  operate,  easy  to  clean  and  adjust, 
and  easy  to  carry. Threadingline  cast  on  pro- 
jection block  greatly  simplifies  threading. 
This  Projector  also  offers  simple  and  swift 
motor  rewind  of  all  size  reels.  Input  jack  for 
microphone  or  Victrola  Attachment.  In 
all,  it's  better  16  ways — and  is  priced  with 
the  lowest.  For  full  details  mail  coupon. 


V<A ?.-••"••*..?*  WAYS*. 5 


1.  Better  sound  reproduction.  2.  Better, 
more  brilliant  projection.  3.  Better,  sim- 
pler threading.  4.  Better  and  more  effi- 
cient cooling.  5.  Better  reel  take-up  and 
rewind.  6.  Better  equalization.  7.  Better 
operating  ease.  8.  Better  input  perform- 
ance. 9.  Better  reproduction.  10.  Better 
framing.  11.  Better  tone.  12.  Better  ac- 
cessibility. 13.  Better  versatility.  14.  Bet- 
ter lubrication.  15.  Better  lamp  service. 
16.  Better  portability. 


Trademarks  "RCA  Victor,"  "Victrola"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OflF.  by  RCA  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Modern  schools  stay  modern  with  RCA  Radio  Tubes 
in  their  sound  equipment 


AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICE 

Edncitional  DepL,  RCA  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J.  •  A  Service  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America 


Educational  Department  <E-4) 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  complete  information  concerning  the 
new  RCA  16  mm.  Sound  Film  Proiector. 


School  ^- 
AJdrtsi- 
City 


n,  I  should  like  a  demonstranon 
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7.  "Research  Projects  and  Methods" 
A  summary  of  current  research 
projects  in  the  field,  including  a  study 
sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
under  the  direction  of  Leo  C.  Rosten  with 
an  illustrious  group  of  educators  and 
sociologists  on  the  advisory  board,  to 
make  a  sociological  study  of  Hollywood; 
a  survey  of  audience  studies ;  a  survey  of 
audio-visual   education  in  Georgia,  etc. 

Movies  and   Tolerance — Alice   V.   Keli- 

her — American    Teacher,   24  :25,    Janu- 
ary, 1940 

Intolerance   has   one    basic   cause   — 
fear.     Intolerance  of  others  for  economic 
reasons  grows  apace  and,  often  prejudices 
arise    unconsciously.     In    thinking    about 
the    relation    of    the    motion    picture    to 
tolerance  we  have  to  bear   in  mind  that 
different  individuals  will  carry  away  from 
a     movie    different    feelings    because    of 
unique    differences    in    their    personalities 
and  their  emotional  histories.     No  single 
movie    will    evoke    a    universally    similar 
response.     To    those    who    already    dis- 
approve  of   lynching   and    to    those    who 
are    ignorant    of    its    horrors,    the    film 
"Fury"  becomes  a  powerful  anti-lynching 
plea,  but  to  those  who  hate  some  group 
or   person   furiously,  the  lynching  scenes 
in  that  film  may  be  met  with  approval. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
effects    that    might    be    called    'majority 
attitudes'  that  arise  from  seeing  a  given 
picture.     "Zola"  will  inspire  many  people 
with  a  new  passion  for  justice,  "Juarez" 
with  a  new  understanding  of  democracy. 
There    is    an    almost    majority-minority 
problem  in  connection  with  the  reactions 
to  movies  which  deal  with  issues  relating 
to   our   intolerances.     The   Payne   studies 
revealed   how   certain    films    could   affect 
children's   attitudes   one   way  or  another. 
As   an   outlet    for    our   emotions   during 
times  of  stress,  movies  can  help  to  reduce 
intolerant  behavior  by  being  an  escape. 

For  guiding  persons  with  a  deep-seated, 
stubborn  intolerance  the  movie  excerpts 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Relations 
have  been  found  helpful.  Expert  leader- 
ship is  necessary,  however,  for  leading 
discussions  based  on  these  films  and  for 
helping  students  to  apply  situations  in  the 
film  to  similar  situations  in  their  own 
lives.  Guidance  is  the  key  to  the  most 
significant  use  of  the  motion  picture. 
It  must  be  based  on  sensitivity  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  the  needs  of  the 
student  and  the  needs  of  the  larger  com- 
munity of  which  they  are  a  part. 

A  stenographic  acount  of  student  dis- 
cussion based  on  the  film,  "Bordertown" 
follows.  A  significant  testimonial  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission  in  promoting 
discussions  based  on  films  was  made  by 
a  student,  as  follows:  "After  I  have 
seen  the  movie  and  decided  for  myself 
what  it  means  and  then  have  the  class 
discuss  it,  it  stays  with  me  a  very  long 
time.  The  analyzation  of  the  pictures 
makes  one  more  tolerant  and  understand- 
ing of  events  which  are  occurring  every 
day.  I  am  not  so  quick,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  to  condemn  a  mistake  or  action 
for  I  immediately  think  there  is  some 
reason  which  caused  the  action."    » 


Teacher-Training 

Seeing  Is  Believing:  Visual  Instruction 
— Colin  G.  Welles.  Milwaukee  Voca- 
tional School,  Wis. — Division  of  In- 
struction and  Research,  1939.  minieo. 
266p. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
teadher-training  courses  of  sturiy  yet 
publislied  in  the  field  of  visual  education. 
Photographs  and  specific  illustrations  to 
teaching  situations  are  abundantly  fur- 
nished. The  objectives  of  the  course  in- 
clude the  mastery  of  mechanical  apti- 
tude in  handling  equipment,  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  in  the  field,  ability  to 
adapt  materials  to  teaching  situations. 
Units  are  based  on  a  consideration  of: 
the  school  journey,  objects  and  models, 
educational  films,  still  pictures,  graphic 
aids ;  a  coordination  of  all  instructional 
materials  ;  sources,  filing  and  distribution  ; 
care  and  operation  of  projectors  and  ma- 
terials. 

The  course  was  designed  as  an  in- 
service  course  for  teachers  at  the  Mil- 
waukee Vocational  School. 

Periodicals 

Building     America  —  A     Photographic 
Magazine   of   Modern    Problems.    Pub- 
lished  by   the    Society   for    Curriculum 
Study,  Inc.  Editor,  Frances  M.  Foster 
425  West  123rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.' 

If  there  remains  a  supervisor  of 
visual  instruction  who  has  not  added  this 
photographic  journal  to  the  materials 
available  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  sec- 
ondary school  students,  the  last  four  is- 
sues should  make  this  a  "must."  Now 
in  its  fifth  year,  the  project  has  as  its 
chief  purpose  to  present,  by  means  of 
photographs,  charts,  graphs,  cartoons  and 
authentic  information  some  of  the  vital 
current  problems  involved  in  our  coun- 
try. The  pictorial  material  has  been 
cleverly  integrated  into  the  text.  Volume 
V,  thus  far  includes : 

No.  1  Our  Latin-American  Neighbors, 
Much  little-known  information  about 
South  America,  together  with  new  and 
recent  pictures  and  charts  tell  us :  a)  who 
are  our  Latin-American  neighbors  and 
what  kind  of  lands  do  they  live  in; 
b)  what  is  their  history;  c)  what  are 
some  of  the  problems  our  neighbors  face ; 
d)  what  have  been  our  government's 
relation  with  them;  e)  Have  govern- 
ments and  people  been  interested  in  them ; 
and  f)  how  can  we  face  problems  to- 
gether? 

No.  2  Community   Planning. 

No.  3  Advertising,  a  valuable  aid  in 
any  study  of  consumer  education  and 
propaganda  techniques,  for  advertising  is 
really   a   means   of   convincing   people. 

No.  4  Arts  and  the  American  Crafts- 
man. A  remarkable  integration  of  native 
arts  and  crafts,  bringing  them  from  the 
earliest  days  of  our  country  to  the  kind 
of  arts  and  crafts  which  an  industrialized 
civilization  has  created.  This  issue  will 
find  much  favor  in  home  economics,  fine 
arts,  social  studies,  and  industrial  arts 
classes. 


Source  Materials 

Visual  Aids— Compiled  by  Dr.  Lili 
Heimers,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1940. 
23  pp.  mimeo.  Available  from  State 
Teachers  College  Library,  Montclair. 
SOc  to  teachers  living  outside  of  the 
state. 

This  is  a  new  and  enlarKed  alohabetical 
listing  of  free  and  inexpensive  aids  — 
exhibits,  charts,  graphs,  maps  and  pictures 
—available  from  various  agencies  and 
useful  in  high  school  and  collece  teaching. 
Similar  to  the  Bruce  Miller  listing  of 
such  aids,  this  compilation  is  arranged 
alphabetically  by  topic.  Cross-references 
are  included  throughout. 

Additional  information  in  anv  of  the 
subjects,  with  respect  to  films  and  slides 
and  other  materials  not  owned  by  the 
College,  may  be  had  free  upon  application 
as  the  College  maintains  a  visual  aids  file 
much  broader  than  the  list  nublished.  A 
list  of  geographical  visual  aids  is  now 
in   preparation. 

Motion  Pictures  and  Other  Visual  Aids 
for  Business  Education— Second  Edi- 
tion —  compiled  by  Lawrence  Van 
Horn,  High  School,  Dover,  N.  J.  The 
Business  Education  World  Service 
Booklet  No.  10,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.     16  pp. 

A  good  source  list  of  16mm  and  3Smm, 
silent  and  sound,  motion  picture  films, 
slides,  filmstrips  and  sound  slide-films  on 
various  aspects  of  the  business  world — 
banking,  thrift,  communication,  oflice 
practice,  salesmanship,  typewriting,  trans- 
portation. Vocational  Guidance,  etc.  In- 
formation is  given  as  to  length  of  the 
subjects,  contents,  sources  and  prices. 

Visual  Aids  in  Safety  Education— Pre- 
pared by  the  Safety  Education  Pro- 
jects of  the  Research  Division  of  the 
National  Education  .Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.   C.  January,   1940,  32  pp.  25  cents. 

-A^  valuable  bulletin  which  reviews 
motion  pictures  (silent  and  sound)  and 
sound-slide  films  on  safety  issued  pre- 
vious to  December  15,  1939.  The  section 
on  films  is  classified  as  follows :  A.  Street 
and  Highway  Safety;  B.  Fire  Prevention; 
C.  Forest  Fire  Prevention ;  D.  First  Aid ; 
E.  Driver  Training;  F.  General  Safety. 
The  material  has  been  rated  by  the  Safety 
Film  Review  Committee  on  the  follow- 
ing points:  suitability  for  school  use, 
amount  of  objectionable  advertising, 
grade  levels  for  which  the  film  is  best 
suited,  and  general  appeal  of  the  him. 
Student  reactions  to  a  selected  number  of 
representative  pfctures  were  also  ob- 
tained. Lists  of  silent  film  strips  and 
lantern  slides,  distributors  of  safety  films 
and  slides,  and  sources  of  safety  posters, 
complete  the  bulletin. 

This  study  was  carried  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1940  yearbook  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, which  is  devoted  to  Safety  Educa- 
tion. 

(Concluded  on  page  179) 
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BAUSCH  &  LOME  EYEWEAR,  TOO 


Accuracy — and  then  more  accuracy ! 

That  is  the  demand  which  Science,  Education  and  Industry  for 
years  have  placed  upon  optical  instruments.  In  answering  that  de- 
mand, Bausch  &  Lomb  has  formed  the  habit  of  accuracy — a  habit 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  excellence  of  every  B&Lproduct . 

Millions  of  eyeglass  lenses  a  year,  used  to  multiply  the  seeing 
power  of  mankind,  are  manufactured  by  the  organization  respon- 
sible for  B&L  instruments. 

Such  products  as  Orthogon  corrected  lenses,  Panoptik  Bifocals, 
Loxit  Mountings,  Nokrome  Glass,  and  a  wide  variety  of  Ophthal- 
mic Instruments  areBausch&Lomb  contributions  to  better  eyesight. 
That  is  why  you  should  insist  on  Orthogon  Lenses  and  B&L  Frames 
and  Mountings  in  your  eyeglasses.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
688  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH  &-  LOMB 


fOR    VOUR    EVES,    INSIST    ON    BAUSCH   «    LOMB    EYEWEAR,    MADE    fROM    BAUSCH    ft    LOMB 
GLASS    TO    BAUSCH   «   LOMB    HIGH    STANDARDS    OF    PRECISION     ......... 
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SCHOOL  -  MADE  MOTION  PICTURES 


(^NE  of  tlie  readers  of  this  column  has  asked.  "Will 
your  department  report  school-made  films  besides 
those  of  the  'newsreel'  and  school  activity  type?"  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  "Yes." 

At  present,  your  department  editor  has  reports  on 
films  dealing  with  safety,  health,  library  use,  type- 
writing, literature,  social  studies,  science,  psychology, 
manners,  guidance,  and  many  other  subjects.  He  plans 
to  present  this  information  in  future  issues  of  Educa- 
tional Screen".  If  a  sufficient  number  of  readers  indi- 
cate interest  in  particular  types  of  films,  preference  will 
be  given  to  them  in  the  planning  of  the  column. 

The  "newsreel"  and  activity  films  that  follow  are  on 
16  mm.  film  and  are  black  and  white,  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

California — The  extensive  film  making  program  of 
the  Oakland  Public  Schools  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing list  of  activity  films :  Arithiiietic  in  the  Oakland 
Public  Schools  (400  feet).  Fifth  Grade  at  Work  (400), 
Keeping  Step  ivitli  Modern  Youth  (800),  Kindergarten 
at  work  (400),  Physical  Education  (800).  and  Read- 
ing in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  (400j. 

Colorado 

R.  W.  Ullemeyer  of  the  Alcott  School,  Denver,  an- 
nounces that  his  school  group  owns  a  100-foot  film  of 
its  dog  show. 
Illinois 

Administrators  of  The  Chicago  Normal  College,  the 
Parker  High  School,  and  the  Parker  Practice  School. 
Chicago  and  current  student  activities  have  been  re- 
corded on  1000  feet  of  35  mm.  film,  in  addition  to 
this,  two  300-foot  16mm.  films  have  been  made : 
Spring  Festival  and  Men  at  Normal,  Miss  Sophie  C. 
Camenisch  indicates. 

A  color  film  of  the  characteristic  activities  of  each 
group  in  the  Greeley  School,  Winnetka,  shows  such 
special  features  as  health  work,  mental  hygiene,  and 
psychological  testing,  according  to  Donald  Cawelti. 
(400  feet). 

Minnesota 

A  film  used  as  a  commencement  program  is  described 
by  Thomas  S.  O'Neill,  principal  of  the  Brookston  High 
School,  in  March,  1940,  Secondary  Education.  Pic- 
tures of  the  school,  grounds,  classes,  and  senior  class 
members  were  included  in  200  feet  of  film  (8mm.). 

A  film  showing  the  work  of  the  Dulutli  Schools  from 
kindergarten  through  junior  college  has  many  unusual 
shots,  such  as  the  kindergarten  band,  first  grade  read- 
ing, model  village  made  by  a  history  class,  art  work, 
marionettes,  printing,  junior  college  surveying,  etc.  At 
ihe  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  film  Superintend- 
ent H.  H.  Eelkema  appears  to  be  giving  the  film  as  a 
report  to  the  Board  of  Education. 


Conducted  by  HARDY  R.  FINCH 

Head  of  English 

High  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Member  Committee  on   Standards   for  Motion  Pictures  and 
Newspapers  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

Ohio 

"The  Anna  Schools"  was  the  subject  of  a  film  ( 700 
feet)   made  by  the  teachers  of  the  Anna,  Ohio  school 
system,  Mr.  George  Rilling  states. 
Washington 

An  all-color  film  of  the  dress  rehearsal  of  a  school 
operetta  "Katinka"  has  been  completed  by  the  Movie 
Club  of  Roosevelt  High  School.  Seattle,  Arthur  Rarig. 
head  of  the  English  Department,  writes  ( 3(X)  feet). 


Below  is  the  first  half  of  the  "News  Reels"  film 
group,  from  the  questionnaire  survey  by  William  G. 
Hart,  which  located  over  90  Public  Relations  Films 
made  by  schools.  The  March  issue  carried  the  "Spe- 
cialized Subjects";  May  issue  will  give  the  balance  of 
the  "News  Reels."  (16mm  footage  given  after  title. 
All  are  black  and  white  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Many  available  for  free  loan.) 


1.  Niles  School  Days  (1300)  Scenes  of  Board  of 
Education ;  classes  from  kindergarten  to  twelfth  grade ; 
sports.  Loan.  George  Balas,  Director  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation, Central  High  School,  Niles.  Mich. 

2.  Pontotoc  County  Schools  (300)  Loan.  N.  A. 
Stall,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Ada,  Okla. 

3.  Royal  Oak  Public  Schools  (3500)  Activities  of 
all  the  schools,  with  emphasis  on  special  projects.  N. 
J.  Quickstad,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

4.  Glimpses  of  Agawain  High  School  (700)  Pre- 
sents all  the  activities  in  the  school.  Loan.  A.  M. 
Hadley,  Head  Dept.  of  Science.  High  School.  Agawani, 
Mass. 

5.  A  Day  in  the  Euclid  Schools  (1200)  Typical  ac- 
tivities in  all  the  schools,  kindergarten  through  high 
school.  Loan.  H.  L.  Shibler.  Prin.  Central  School, 
Euclid,  O.  (Announced  in  February  issue.) 

6.  School  Life  (ICXX))  School  activities  ;  general  run 
of  school  work.  Loan.  D.  W.  McCount.  Prin.  High 
School,  Bronwell,  W.  Va. 

7.  A  Day  at  School  (400)  Ordinary  classes  and 
school  activities ;  football  and  cross  country  track  prac- 
tices. Loan.  Dean  Challis.  High  School.  Dearborn, 
Mich. 

8.  Greenville  Schools  at  Work  (1600)  Intimate 
shots  of  class  projects  and  work  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school.  Loan.  Vern  E.  Mabie.  Supt. 
of  Schools,  Greenville,  Mich. 

9.  Year  in  Review  (8(X))  Views  of  classrooms  and 
students;  sports,  school  circus,  dramatics,  other  activi- 
ties. Loan.  W.  R.  Climinson.  Prin.  High  Schools. 
Port  Huron.  Mich. 

10.  A  Day  at  McKinley  (200)  Classes,  elementary 
through  junior  high ;  extra-curricular ;  safety  patrol. 
George  A.  Stracke,  Public  Schools.  Flint,  Mich. 
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U.  A  Visit  to  Lane  Tech  (400)  All  shops,  athletics, 
social  functions,  classroom  work,  cafeteria  :  emphasis  on 
technical  work.  Loan.  A.  P.  Heflin,  Lane  Tech.  High 
School,  Chicago. 

12.  South  Mihvaukcc  High  (700)  Sports,  faculty 
leaving  school,  honor  society.  Loan.  R.  Shreve,  Di- 
rector of  Visual  Education,  High  School,  South  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

13.  800  feet  of  curricular  and  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, social  functions,  students  enrolling  and  life  in  the 
dormitories.  James  S.  Kinder.  Director  Film  Service, 
Penna.  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

14.  Escambia  Children  and  Their  Schools  (800)  Es- 
cambia County  school  buildings  ;  outstanding  work  by 
different  grades ;  chorus,  vocational  and  industrial  arts. 
Loan.  W.  O.  Barrow,  Prin.  A\'.  S.  Neal  High  School. 
Brewton,  Ala. 

15.  A  Modern  High  Scliool  at  IVork  (2000)  Every- 
thing from  opening  of  school  in  fall  to  graduation  in 
spring.  S.  H.  Lyttle,  Prin.  High  School,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

16.  Fairport  Public  School  Activities  (400)  May 
Day  festivities,  classroom  activities,  lire  drill,  passing 
between  classes,  playground,  sports;  black  and  white 
and  color.  R.  A.  Greig.  Supt.  Public  School,  Fairport 
Harbor,  O. 

17.  Child  Growth  in  the  Elementary  School  (1000) 
Traces  child  growth  from  physical  examination  given 
at  baby  clinic  to  promotion  into  high  school.  Loan. 
Arnold  Gregory,  Prin.  Wm.  Raupp  School,  Lincoln 
Park.  Mich. 

18.  School  Activities  (3000)  Classroom  and  building 
activities.  Xorris  G.  Wiltse,  Public  Schools.  Ypsilanti. 
Mich. 

19.  Today's  Activities  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools 
— W.  W.  Whittinghill,  Director  of  Visual  Education, 
Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 

20.  The  Schools  at  Work  (3000)  Activities  from 
kindergarten  to  twelfth  grade.  Not  titled — designed 
for  use  with  P.  A.  system.  Loan.  F.  W.  Frostic, 
Supt.  Public  Schools,  Wyandotte.  Mich. 

21.  Education  in  North  Muskegon  (300)  Views  of 
the  various  classrooms  showing  some  of  the  activities. 
Loan.  J.  E.  Pease,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  N.  Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

22.  Glimpses  of  School  Life  in  Battle  Creek  (200) 
Field  trip  to  a  farm  with  follow-up ;  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, visual  aids.  Loan.  Eldon  C.  Geyer,  Supt.  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

23.  Life  Begins  at  School  (1200)  Cross  section  of 
John  Hay  High  School — its  curriculum  offering  many 
activities.  Loan.  Anthony  L.  Cope,  John  Hay  High 
School,  Cleveland,  O. 

24.  Our  School  (400)  Physical  education  demon- 
stration, practical  arts  education ;  the  first  week  of 
scliool.  Loan.  Landis  R.  Klinger.  Northwest  Junior 
High  School,  Reading,  Pa. 

25.  History  of  Wilbur  Wright  School  (400)  Various 
school  activities ;  classroom.  Christmas,  full  day,  maga- 
zine selling  campaign  ;  black  and  white,  and  color.  Loan. 
J.  R.  Goodrich,  Prin.  Wilbur  Wright  Junior  High 
School.  Dayton,  O. 


Alert  to  Learn 

Clear  pictures  make  the  subject  not  only  clear 
to  the  student  but  interesting.  They  make 
everyone  more  alert  to  learn.  Motion  pictures 
filmslides,  glass  slides  and  other  projected 
visual  material  need  to  be  shown  on  bright 
clean,  efficient  screens  to  appear  sharp  and 
clear  to  the  class. 


SCREENS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Show    Visual  Material 
at   Its   Best 

Da-Lite  makes  White,  Silver  and  Glass-Beaded 
Screens  in  a  wide  variety  of  mountings,  hang- 
ing screens,  table  models,  tripod  models,  etc. 
Each  Da-Lite  surface  is  top  value  in  its  field. 
For  average  requirements  in  the  classroom, 
the  Da-Lite  Glass-Beaded  surface  is  recom- 
mended. It  reflects  maximum  light  resulting 
in  brighter  pictures  than  are  possible  with 
ordinary   white  screens. 

Above  is  shown  the  Da-Lite  Electrol,  elec- 
trically operated  screen  for  large  classrooms 
and  auditoriums.  It  is  available  with  White 
or  Glass-Beaded  surface  in  14  standard  sizes 
up  to  20'  X  20'.  Write  for  the  Da-Lite  catalog 
containing  scientific  data  on  the  relative 
merits  of  various  types  of  screen  surfaces. 
Ask  your  supplier  about  time-tested  Da-Lite 
Screen   equipment. 

DA  -  LITE  SCREEN  CO. ,  INC. 

DEPT.  4ES,  2723  N.  CRAWFORD  AVE..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Director  Visual  Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 
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Models  for  Enrichment 

RECENT  experiences  in  supervising  elementary 
science,  teaching  a  survey  course  in  physical 
science,  as  well  as  conducting  a  course  in  descriptive 
astronomy,  have  brought  forceably  to  my  mind  the 
necessity  of  making  and  using  simple  mechanical  aids 
to  assist  the  pupils  in  gaining  correct  understandings 
of  some  of  the  many  abstract  concepts  encountered 
in  courses  which  deal  with  terrestrial  and  celestial  re- 


The  writer  with  a  few  aids  for  astronomy  teaching 

lationships.  This  article  proposes  to  indicate  how  some 
of  the  teacher-pupil  constructed  mechanical  aids  and 
commercially  made  devices  can  provide  lasting  memory 
images  and  assist  in  overcoming  some  of  the  limitations 
to  learning  commonly  encountered  in  the  study  of  the 
topics  mentioned. 

An  underlying  concept  of  perceptual  learning  is  the 
principle  that  sensory  experiences  are  necessary  for 
mental  activities.  Sensory  experiences  properly  con- 
ditioned result  in  vivid  and  lasting  memory  images. 
These  memory  images  constitute  the  building  blocks 
for  reflective  and  constructive  thinking.  Hence,  it  is 
recognized  that  we  can  think  only  in  terms  of  our  past 
experiences;  and  that  we  can  imagine  only  with  the 
elements  of  our  past  experiences.  If  the  visual-sen- 
sory aids  used  in  the  classroom  provide  the  proper 
degree  of  reality,  are  within  the  range  of  the  pupil's 
past  experiences,  fit  in  with  the  objectives  of  the  par- 
ticular lesson,  and  are  within  the  range  of  the  intellec- 
tual maturity  of  the  learner,  they  will  assist  in  making 
the  abstractions  encountered  meaningful,  and  provide 
memory  images  for   intellectual   advancement. 

Scientists  have  conceived  a  whole  host  of  "imaginary" 
lines,  circles,  and  angles  to  indicate  the  relations  exist- 
ing on  the  terrestrial  sphere  and  the  celestial  globe. 
"The  equator  is  an  imaginary  line  passing  around  the 
earth  midway  between  the  poles,  and  at  right  angles  to 


the  earth's  axis."  "The  meridian  is  an  imaginary  line 
joining  "  "The  horizon  is  an  imagi- 
nary line "     The  globes  ,maps,  charts, 

etc..  commonly  used  in  geography  work  assist  in  mak- 
ing these  abstract  concepts  meaningful  for  the  problems 
of  the  terrestrial  sphere.  However,  the  similar  as- 
tronomical coordinates  in  the  celestial  sphere  tax  the 
conception  of  the  abstract  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
imagination  of  the  pupils.  And  for  most  minds  a  con- 
crete model  is  a  necessary  aid  in  attaining  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  abstract  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

The  Coelosphere 
The  Coelosphere  consists  of  systems  of  circles  to 
illustrate  the  astronomical  coordinates  of  the  three 
systems  of  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere  recognized  in 
astronomical  work,  namely  the  horizon  system,  the 
equator  system,  and  tlie  ecliptic  system.  Commercially 
made,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the  coelo- 
sphere sells  for  $16.00.  However  such  a  device  can 
be  made  by  the  pupils  with  no  outlay  of  money,  by 
merely  using  materials  right  at  hand.  It  looks  compli- 
cated, but  it  is  really 
easy  to  make.  A 
tennis  ball  can  be 
used  to  represent 
the  earth  ( equator, 
ecliptic.  meridians. 
and  parallels  of  lati- 
tude marked  on  with 
ink),  while  wire 
coat  hangers  can  be 
conveniently  shaped 
to  form  the  circles 
df  the  individual 
systems.  Excess 
wire  of  the  hooks 
can  be  snipped  off 
with  a  pair  of  pliers. 
One  or  two  hooks 
can  be  straightened 
out  to  make  the  ped- 
estal for  the  appa- 
ratus.     This    device 

shows  clearly  the  inter-relation  of  the  different  sys- 
tems of  coordinates,  as  well  as  their  relation  to  the 
earth.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  bits  of  appa- 
ratus the  school  can  secure  to  assist  the  pupils  in  gain- 
ing clear  understandings  of  the  problems  connected 
with  the  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere.  The  meaning 
of  the  concepts  embodied  in  the  equinoxes,  the  celestial 
equator,  the  ecliptic,  right  ascension,  declination,  etc.. 
can  be  easily  and  effectively  demonstrated.  Prior  to 
the  use  of  the  composite  model,  the  pupils  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  construct  and  use  individual  models 
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of  the  three  systems  of  circles.  The  accompanving 
sketch  indicates  how  three  coat  hangers  or  hoops  placed 
at  right  angles,  and  with  a  smaller  circle  parallel  with 
the  horizon,  portray  the  chief  circles  of  the  horizon 
system.  The  labels  can  conveniently  be  attached  with 
scotch  ta])e.  now  universally  used  in  schools.  This 
construction  work  provides  sensory  experience  of  great 
value  to  the  pupils. 

The  Inverse  Squares  Model 
The  "Inverse  Squares  l^w"  is  fundamental  to  much 
of  the  physical  science  work.     Newton's  Law  of  Uni- 
versal Gravitation  states  " the  attrac- 


Inverse  Squares  illustration 
tion  between  the  bodies  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  their  centers."  The  inverse 
law  holds  for  the  intensit)'  of  illumination,  etc.  A 
mo<lel  can  easily  be  made  of  wire,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration,  with  the  squares  properly 
placed  t(i  produce  areas  in  the  ratio  of  1.  4,  and  16. 
Pupils  can  readily  make  such  a  model  of  wire.  A  fun- 
damental thing  about  the  use  of  these  models  is  that 
the  three-dimension  relationship  is  more  easilv  under- 
stood and  gives  a  clearer  insight  than  can  be  gained 
from  the  blackboard  drawing  of  the  textbook  illustra- 
tion. 

Comparative   Size  Model 

Abstract  numbers  in  terms  of  thousands  and  millions 
of  miles  often  convey  very  little  meaning  to  children. 
If  comparisons  are  made  these  same  facts  may  take  on 
worth  \\hile  meaning.  The  pupils  can  make  compara- 
tive size  models  for :  the  planets ;  some  of  the  stars ; 
the  moon  and  the  earth. 

The  ten-cent  store  abounds  in  glass  headed  pins,  beads, 
balls,  and  marbles  of  various  sizes.  After  some  calcula- 
tions with  the  diameters  of  the  various  heavenly  bodies, 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure  some  of  the  inexpensive 
materials  to  be  used  in  constructing  the  comparative 
size  models  mentioned  above.  This  work  should  result 
in  meaningful  understandings  of  the  size  relationships. 

Altitude-Latitude  Calculator 
Since  the  axis  of  the  earth  points  toward  the  north 
star,  if  one  were  at  the  north  pole  the  north  star 
would  be  directly  overhead,  or  at  an  angle  of  90°  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  one  were  at  the  equator 
and  pointed  towards  the  north  star,  he  would  have  to 
point  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth  at  an  angle  of 
0°.  Hence  as  one  goes  north  from  the  equator  he  must 
devate  his  sights  one  degree  for  every  degree  traveled 
northward  to  be  able  to  see  the  north  star.  This  brings 
the  fundamental  law,  "The  altitude  of  the  pole  star  equals 
the  latitude  of  the  place."  Pupils  can  construct  "alti- 
tude-latitude  calculators"    by   tacking   or   bolting   two 
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Science  and  Agriculture 

...one  of  25  Instructional 

Sound  Films  on  Human 
Geography  and  Social  Science 

What  it  does:  Shows  interdependence  of  sci- 
ence and  agriculture  in  modern  life.  Traces 
soy  bean  from  China  through  its  culture 
and  use  in  U.  S.  for  soil  conservation.  De- 
scribes uses  of  soy  bean  by-products  in  home 
and  industry. 

Scope  of  use:  From  4th  grade  through  adult 
level.  (1)  In  Geography  and  Elementary 
Social  Studies;  (2)  In  Elementary  and  Gen- 
eral Science;  (3)  In  Agriculture  and  Indus- 
trial Arts;  (4)  In  Biology  and  Botany;  (5)  In 
Chemistry  and  Physics;  (6)  In  Sociology  and 
Economics;  (7)  In  Home  Economics  and 
Vocations. 

For  full  details  of  the  wide  range  of  subject 
matter  covered  by  Erpi's  large  selection  of 
instructional  sound  films,  send  the  coupon 
today. 


Instructional  Sound 

PRIMARY  GRADES    .   .   17  films 

HUMAN   GEOGRAPHY 

and  SOCIAL  SCIENCE   25  films 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Plant  Life 8  films 

Animal  Life 13  films 

Human  Biology  ...  10  films 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Astronomy 4  films 

Geology 9  films 


Films  for  use  in: 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  (Cont.) 

Physics 10  films 

Chemistry 6  film$ 

MUSIC  SERIES 5  films 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  .  .  4  films 
ATHLETIC  SERIES  ...  4  films 
CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  .  13  films 
VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE 2  films 

TEACHER  TRAINING    .    6  films 


Frpi  Classroom  Films  Inc. 


ERPI  CLASSROOM  FILMS  INC.  !■.»-*-*» 

35-11  Thirty-fifth  Avenue.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  complete  descriptive 
catalog  and  your  .o|iecial  Integration  Chart  which  shows 
graphically  how  each  film  can  be  used  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent course*. 
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THE     EPIC    STORY    OF    FRENCH     AND    GERMAN 
"MEN  OF  GOOD  WILL."  A  VITAL  CONTRIBUTION 

TO   PEACE  AND   SOUND   INT'L  RELATIONS. 
French  and  German  Dialog 

English  Super-Imposed  Tiiles 
For  Rent  and  Lease 

Wrife  for  FUEE  "Cheek-Ust" 


GARRISON  FILMS 


1600     BROADWAY 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


CI'RREXT      EVKNTS      OX      YOUR      SCHOOL      SCREEN: 


"War  in  Europe" 
"Finland  Fights" 


"Why  Hitler?" 
"Women  of  Poland" 


MANY    OTHERS     -     ]6mm     SILENT 
Wiite    for    either    IGiniii    Nound    or    silent    li§t. 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE.    lOS  East  First  street 
Wichita,  Kansas 


General  Science,  11  rolls,  $20 
Principles  of  Physics,  7  rolls,  $12 
Principles  of  Chemistry,  8  rolls,  $14 
Fundamentals  of  Biology,  4  rolls,  $9 
Order  on  approval  or  send  for  free  folder  and  sample 

VISUAL     SCIEIVCES,     Suffem,  New  York 
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Five    Child    Health,    Training    and    Character    Building    Films. 
The  life  cycle  of  an  entire  generation  is  spanned  in  this  series. 

16    mm    silent    or    sound;    8    mm    silent. 
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laths  together,  marking  off  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  and 
attaching  it  to  the  lath  assembly,  or  by  using  a  protrac- 
tor to  measure  the  angle  of  elevation  of  one  arm  after 
sighting  at  the  north  star.  To  use  the  calculator,  rest 
one  of  the  two  laths  on  a  surface  parallel  to  the  earth's 
surface,  then  sight  along  the  other  arm  and  elevate  it 
until  it  is  in  line  with  the  north  star.  Measure  the 
angle  of  elevation,  and  this  will  be  the  same  as  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  or  the  number  of  degrees  from  the 
equator.  Hence  it  is  easy  for  the  pupils  themselves 
to  measure  the  latitude  of  their  particular  locality. 
They  can  know  without  "remembering  what  the  book 
says". 

Some  other  things  which  might  be  constructed  are: 
a  sun  dial,  a  universal  sun  dial,  refraction  and  reflection 
of  light  apparatus,  astrolabe,  falling  body  apparatus, 
illuminated  planetarium,  a  telescope,  hour  glass,  equa- 
tion of  time  device,  barometer,  star  charts,  zodiac  chart, 
star  finder,  precession  of  the  equinox  apparatus,  eclipse 
of  sun  and  of  moon,  angle  of  sun's  rays  apparatus, 
dav  and  night  device,  season  indicator. 

Construction  work  combined  with  the  use  of  com- 
mercially made  apparatus  and  personal  observations 
should  result  in  more  meaningful  instruction  than 
mei-e  verbal  treatment  of  the  subject.  Children  should 
not  be  denied  these  worthwhile  experiences  in  their 
educational  advancement.  W.  E. 

Selecting  Projection  Equipment 

{Concluded  from  page  142) 

who  is  to  operate  the  machine  to  thread  and  run  all 
of  the   projectors   in   order   to   better   understand  the 
equipment  and  have  a  better  basis  of  comparison.     If  i 
it   is   a   sound    projector  that   is   under   consideration, 
check  upon  these  items:  Portability,  ease  of  setting  up, 
sound  reproduction,  tone  control,  accessibility  of  work- 
ing parts,  ease  of  cleaning,  wattage  of  amplifier,  type  of 
speaker,  whether  easy  or  hard  on  films,  gadgets,  etc. 
In  general,  the  simpler  the  machine,  the  less  trouble  a  . 
person  will  have.     In  small  schools  the  demonstration  i 
of  several  projectors  may  be  impossible,  but  with  the': 
cooperation   of  the  countv    superintendent  of  schools, 
several    small    schools    may    join    in    the    project    and  f 
secure  such  demonstrations.  Practically  every  good  ma- 
chine has  certain  features  which  are  unique.      When 
these    are    studied    at    the    same    time,    the    particular 
features  which  make  one  machine  better  than  another 
for  your  school  are  determined.  ^Vhat  makes  one  ma- 
chine best  for  one  school  does  not  necessarily  make  ii 
best  for  another.     Beware   of  gadgets  which  will  not 
function   satisfactorily   in  the   classroom,   and   are   nut 
needed  if  they  do  function  well.     Demonstrations  clear 
up  these  difficulties. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  cautions,  mav  we  add  a 
few  general  suggestions !  Dealing  with  an  t'stablishcd 
business  firm  is  far  more  satisfactor\-  tlian  dealing  with 
itinerant  salesmen,  or  with  some  local  man  who  may 
have  the  privilege  of  ordering  a  projector  for  you  at 
wholesale  prices,  but  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
equipment  and  can  offer  no  help  when  difficulties  arise. 
Itinerant  salesmen  who  represent  a  company  in  a  dis- 
tant state  may  offer  big  things  but  usually  there  is  nti 
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recourse  when  the  equipment  fails  to  measure  up  to  the 
statements  concerning  it.  Many  schools  have  found  to 
their  sorrow  that  promises  mean  little  when  the  sales- 
man is  a  thousand  miles  away  and  the  firm  he  represents 
is  still  farther.  Usually  such  men  are  high-powered 
salesmen,  and  they  get  the  signature  on  the  dotted  line 
plus  the  check  before  they  leave.  Then  the  school  can 
whistle  for  service  or  replacements  as  they  are  needed. 
An  established  firm  will  see  that  the  equipment  is  satis- 
factory— its  reputation  and  prosperity  depends  upon  its 
living  up  to  its  promises ;  and  frequently  such  a  firm 
will  loan  a  school  a  projector  at  no  cost  if  anything 
goes  wrong  that  necessitates  repairs  or  replacements 
that  take  more  than  a  week's  vrithdrawal  of  the  pro- 
jector from  service.  Such  service  is  w-orth  far  more 
than  the  few  dollars  saved  on  a  doubtful  purchase. 

Equipment  does  not  guarantee  a  successful  visual 
instruction  program  for  any  school — in  the  past,  too 
often  that  has  been  a  false  assumjJtion ;  but  fortunately 
that  attitude  is  passing.  However,  good  equipment  is 
essential  to  a  successful  program  of  visual  aids.  Much 
money  has  been  wasted  by  schools  because  the  official 
in  charge  did  not  investigate  possibilities  of  equipment 
before  the  purchase  of  projection  machines  has  been 
made.  A  small  amount  of  research  before  the  purchase 
of  a  projector  returns  large  dividends.  Do  not  let  your- 
self be  one  of  those  who  buy  unsuitable,  and  impractical 
projectors  because  you  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate for  yourself  the  relative  value  and  cost  of 
machines.  This  paper  is  not  meant  to  minimize  the 
^-alue  of  good  salesmen  for  good  products — the  field  of 
visual  instruction  owes  such  men  a  debt  that  it  prob- 
ably never  can  repay ;  but  be  sure  that  the  men  from 
whom  you  buy  your  equipment  represent  reliable  firms, 
dealing  with  reliable  equipment.  Then  you  will  have 
the  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  successful  visual 
instruction  program. 

Among  Ourselves 

(Concluded  from  page  156) 

Hill  School,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Tower  Hill  was 
one  of  the  centers  cooperating  with  the  Council  in  its 
motion  picture  evaluation  program. 

TT  is  announced  here  in  ^^'ashington  that  Pare 
■L  Lorentz'  new  film  Fight  for  Lijc  is  out  of  the  cutting 
room,  and  into  the  theatres.  It  is  a  story  of  the  battle 
to  save  mothers  and  to  deliver  live  babies  under  slum 
conditions.  If  it  is  half  as  good  as  Lorentz'  two  other 
films,  schools  will  want  it.  The  question  is,  will  they 
get  it,  when,  under  what  conditions,  and  for  how  long? 
Address  your  requests  to  the  U.  S.  Film  Service,  Office 
of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Most  other  film  producing  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment provide  for  the  sale  of  films  to  schools  at 
print  costs,  which  average  about  $10  a  400-foot 
reel  per  16-mm.  sound  print.  A  16-mm.  print  of  a 
six-reel  film  should  cost  about  $60.  Since  the  U.  S. 
Film  Service  is  rumored  to  have  few  if  any  funds  for 
16  mm  distribution,  an  oflf^er  by  schools  to  pay  print 
cost  should  remedv  this  difficultv. 
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A  WIDER 

TEACHING 

RANGE 


Only  in  Victor  Equipment  can  educators  find  all  of 
these  Multiple  Uses  that  meet  the  modern  demands 
in  Visual   Education   of  Today   and   Tomorrow. 

Clearest  Pictures  —  Unequalled  Superb 
Sound  and  matched  attachments  that  give 
you:  Public  Address  System  —  Phono 
Record  Turntable  —  Recording  Unit  — 
Central  Radio  System  —  additional  speak- 
ers (2  in  one  carrying  case),  everything 
easily  portable. 

And  all  possible  from  one  basic  unit  that  will  serve 
30  or  3000  students  —  available  only  from  Victor. 

Every  educator  should  keep  abreast  of  this  ever  in- 
creasing range  in  Victor's  Visual  Education  Equip- 
ment that  promotes  Wider  Utility  and  Greater 
Economy.    Write   today   for   complete   description. 


VICTOR 

ANIMATOGRAPH    CORPORATION 

Dept.    Dl,    Davenport,    Iowa 
Distributors      Throughout      the     World 
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Motion  Pictures 

for   every   requirement 

Contained  in  our  gigantic  library 
of  some  4.000  subiects. 

Features  . . .  Short  Subjects 

For  instruction  and 
entertainment 

Complete  catalog  on  request 

We  have  added  many  fine  subjects  to 
our  selected  Religious  Films  Library. 
Ask  for  separate  catalog  listing  and 
describing  these. 

IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 


28  E.  Eighth  Street 


Chicago,  III. 


Western  Office: 
2402  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


NEW!   Just    Out 

GOOD  OLD  SONGS 
TH&TNEVERDIE 


21  BIG  SONG 
■CARTUNES 


IP  I  jttC  SONG 


tHKWEU 


»»sr 


A 


FASCINATING 
FUN  &  FROLIC 


RELEASED  FOR  THE  nRST  TIME  IN 
16  MM.  SOUND  PICTURES.  Out  ol  the 
Inkwell  Series  featuring  KoKo,  '7Am  ^^ut- 


ATTRtCTIVE  LOW  PRICES    -    OUTRIONT  SALE  BtSIS 


OETKLS  ON  request! 


^. 


SOl.t:  DISTRIBLTORS  —  WORLD  RIGHTS 
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Activities  at  Boston  University 

Boston    L'niveisity   has   long  been   a  leader  in   New 
England  visual  education,  serving  schools  and  collegt 
as  far  avk'ay  as  New  York  State.  Last  year.  16  collegt 
and  120  school  systems  availed  themselves  of  the  Uni- 
versity's   Division    of    Teaching    Aids.    Addition    of    a 
new  service  has  been  announced  by  Professor  Abraham 
Krasker,  able  director  of  the  Division.     Believing  tha 
radio  recordings  will  open  a  new  field  in  teaching  aid>. 
transcriptions    of   educational    programs   will    be    cata- 
logued and  filed  for  use  by  students  and  teachers. 

.\t  present,  300,000  feet  of  silent  and  sound  films  art 
on  file  in  the  department's  storeroom.  These  are  fik-il 
horizontally  in  specially  built  shelves  planned  so  thai 
the  numbers  and  subject  may  be  read  easily.  The  film- 
are  collected  in  "libraries,"  each  containing  a  completi 
set  of  reels  on  a  given  subject.  Five  new  libraries  of 
educational  motion  pictures  have  been  established — 
two  on  Social  Science,  one  each  on  Science,  Sport>. 
Guidance  and  Occupations.  The  subjects  were  chosen 
from  the  "Catalogue  of  Films  for  Classroom  Use,"  the 
Hollywood  shorts  selected  by  the  Mark  May  Com- 
mittee and  distributed  by  Teaching  Films  Custodians. 

The  latest  innovation  at  Boston  University  School 
of  Education  this  semester  is  the  "School  of  the 
Screen,"  which  offers  programs  in  Adult  Education. 
Xine  films  are  shown  each  week  on  a  given  subject. 
In  the  course  which  lasts  ten  weeks  the  students  see 
ninety  films,  providing  a  very  complete  education  in 
the  subject.  Several  courses  on  visual  education  are 
conducted  each  semester  by  Professor  Krasker. 

Florida  Progress 

A  library  of  loan  films  is  maintained  and  a  Co- 
operative Film  Library  is  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  University 
of  Florida  General  Extension  Division.  The  film 
service  is  much  used,  since  the  number  of  school- 
owned  projectors  has  been  rapidlj-  and  consistently 
growing  during  the  last  several  years,  according 
to  Bernice  Ashburn  Minis,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is  felt  that  the  greatest  need  now  is  for 
more  efiicient  instructional  methods.  Teachers  are 
asking  for  help  in  initiating  film  programs  and  in 
order  to  assist  them,  the  Division  is  preparing  a  col- 
lection of  activity  unity  outlines  and  teaching  plans 
based  on  films  and  other  visual  aids.  These  outlines 
have  been  prepared  and  successfully  used  by-  Florida 
teachers,  and  while  there  is  no  thought  of  oft'ering 
the  collection  as  a  set  of  examples  to  be  followed 
for  the  best  results,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  offer 
helpful  suggestions  to  inexperienced  teachers. 

The  Florida  Education  Association  maintains  a 
standing  committee  or  section  on  visual  education. 
The  group  consists  of  about  three  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  its  annual  meetings  are  largely  attended. 
Committees  of  the  section  have  been  at  work  on 
studies  of  motion  picture   appreciation  courses,  of 
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films  adapted  to  secondary  school  suljject  inatter 
fields,  of  school  made  films,  of  teaching  methods 
with  films,  and  on  school  use  of  radio. 

Indiana  Audio- Visual  Conference 

An  .\u<lio-\  isual  I'^ducationaj  Conference,  sponsored 
by  Indiana  University  Extension  Division,  took  place 
in  Bloomington.  Marcii  30.  An  address  on  "Teacher 
Training  Ke.sponsihilities"  by  Mr.  \^  C.  Arnspiger 
opened  the  morning  session,  followed  by  a  panel  dis- 
cu,ssion  on  film  distribution  problems.  Mr.  J.  E.  Han 
sen  was  the  speaker  at  the  luncheon  meeting.  The  first 
part  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  informal  group 
discussions  of  .school-made  visual  aids,  radio  and  rec- 
ordings, the  school  museum,  and  distribution  of  audio- 
visual materials.  A  talk  on  "Comparative  Visual  Edu- 
cation" by  Dean  H.  L.  Smith,  School  of  Education. 
Indiana  University,  concluded  the  meeting. 

MBchigan   Film  Library   Grows 

The  Michigan  Cooperative  Film  Library,  conducted 
by  the  Univer.sity  of  Michigan  Extension  Service,  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  recently  formed  Teaching 
Film  Custodians  of  New  York  City,  wherebv  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  Holl3'wood-produced  short  subjects 
will  be  made  available  in  16  mm  sound  to  its  18.S 
members  at  no  additional  cost. 

Membership  in  the  cooperative  film  jiroject  is  open 
to  any  school,  college,  or  university,  accordinsr  to  Dr, 
C.  A.  Fisher,  director  of  the  Service.  "A  $50.00  mem- 
bership fee  for  the  first  year,  and  $45.00  for  the  second, 
entitles  the  members  to  $65.00  worth  of  films  at  the 
non-member  rental  rate,  and  a  reduced  rental  on 
orders  in  excess  of  that  amount.  There  is  a  $1.00 
rental  fee  for  the  first  dav's  use  of  sound  films,  and 
$.75  for  silents." 

The  Michigan  Secondary  School  Principals"  As- 
sociation and  Michigan  school  superintendents  appoint 
committees  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  ]nircha.se  of  films  and  in  shaping  policies 
of  the  Library.  There  are  now  450  diflferent  subjects  in 
the  library,  and   a  total  of  more  than   700  films. 

—{Mich.  fid.  J  I.) 

New  Jersey  Visual  Educators  Meet 

Tlie  Xew  Jersey  \'isual  Education  Association  is 
liaving  a  busy  semester.  On  February  8  the  third 
-Vorthcrn  Xew  Jersey  Branch  of  the  Association  held 
a  Conference  and  Dinner  Meeting  in  Englewood.  Ex- 
tensive conferences  were  conducted  in  Administration. 
Secondary  Education,  Education  for  Business,  and 
i'.lcmentary  Education  as  related  to  visual  education, 
ich  directed  by  a  large  panel  of  educators.  At  the 
inner  wliich  followed  Dr.  G.  W.  Leman,  president  of 
the  Visual  Education  Association,  introduced  the  of- 
ticers  and  speakers.  .Another  dinner  meeting  was  held 
liy  the  Association  at  Ma])le\v()od  on  March  7,  also 
presided  over  hv  Dr.  Leman. 


■     ISEti-ALL-PLAYf  ALLS         A    ^> 

Universal  £t: 

SOIND  PROJECTOR  ^W2 


Low  in  cost,  Universal  1 6MM 
Sound  Projectors  offer  you  all  of 
the  important  new  features.  Four 
models.  For  all  purposes.  Simple 
to  operate.  Economical  to  main- 
tain. Licensed.  Guaranteed. 


•  LOW  PRICE  •  FOR  SOUNO  OR  SILENT  FILMS 

•  FOR  CLASSROOM  OR  AUOITORIUM 

•  FOR  PUBLIC  ADORESS  OR  PHONO 


•  FOLL  POWER  AMPLIFICATION 

•  12"  HEAVY  DUTY  SPEAKERS 

•  2  INCH  F1.6  LENS 

•  3rd INTENSO  CONDENSER  LENS 

•  2SPEE0  E.E.  MOTOR  &  GOV. 

•  REELS  TO  16" 

•  REVERSE  ACTION 

•  STILL  PICTURE  CLUTCH 

•  CENTRAL  OILING 

•  TURBO  MAXIMUM  COOLING 

•  REAR  SHUTTER 

•  2  CLAW  INTERMIT.  ACTION 

•  PERMANENT  CARRYING  CASES 


Universal  Sound  Projector  Div.  * 


LICENSED  -  WARRANTY 


SENTRY  SAFETY  CONTROL  CORP. 
1917-21  Oxford  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
N»w  York  Office— 1600  Broadway,  N.  Y.C. 


4    MODELS 

Write  for  literature 


'THE  ADVENTURES 

of  CHICO" 

The   Story  of  a   Boy 
and  His  Animal  Pets 


PRESS  COMMENTS: 

"Beautiful  photography,  excellent  score,  Chico  repre- 
.sents  the  whole  world  of  boyhood  in  his  fantastic  ad- 
ventures with  his  four-footed  playmates,"  —  N.  Y. 
HERALD-TRIBUNE. 

"Belonj^s  with  Robert  Flaherty's  "Nanook  of  the 
North"  and  among  pictures  that  are  looked  at  year  after 
year  till  they  get  to  be  called  classics." — NATIONAL 
BOARD   OF   REVIEW 

'"Tender  charminpr,  Kently  humorous.  The  raccoons, 
armadillos,  deer  and  birds  are  as  cute  as  any  of  Disney's 
animals.  If  it  is  not  the  best  animal  picture  ever  made, 
we  hope  some  one  will  tell  us  where  to  look  for  its  equal. 
Should    receive   a    special    award."-    NEW    YORK    TIMES 


Running  time:  58  min.        —        16mm.  Sound 
Is  Now  Being  Distributed  Exclusively 

by 

PICTORIAL  FILMS,  INC.,  1 650  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Our  NEW  CATALOG 

of  16mm.  EDUCATIONAL 
TALKING  PICTURES 

IS    NOW    AVAILABLE    FREE    OF    CHARGE 
Many  new  subjects! 

New  LOWER  prices! 

Write  for  your  copy. 

AUDIO-FILM  LIBRARIES 

661   Bloomfield  Ave.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


An  Experiment  in  General  Science 

{Concluded  from  page  146) 

4.  Soft  water   is  water  that  does  not  contain    

5.  Water  for  drinking  purposes  can  be  safel3'  purified  i)i 
the  home  by   

6.  Hardness  of   water  is  due  to    

7.  Spraying  water  into  the  air   to   purify  it  is  known   a^ 


Institute  oi  Cinematography  Formed  in  Canada 

Last  summer  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
offered  a  short  course  on  the  production,  history, 
appreciation  and  use  of  motion  pictures,  with  Dr. 
Boris  T.  JMorkovin,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Cinematography,  University  of  Southern  CaHfornia, 
as  special  lecturer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lec- 
tures, a  meeting  was  held  with  the  object  of  form- 
ing an  organization  to  continue  the  studj'  of  motion 
pictures,  particularly  the  production  and  educational 
use  of  16mm  films.  The  British  Columbia  Institute 
of  Cinematography  was  inaugurated  for  this  purpose. 

Committees  were  formed  to  carrj-  out  the  ob- 
jectives. Regular  monthly  meetings  are  held  for  the 
presentation  of  special  lecturers  and  for  the  coor- 
dination and  study  of  the  accomplishments  of  com- 
mittees working  on  production,  education,  etc.  The 
production  unit  is  now  producing  a  traffic  safety 
film  in  16mm  entitled  "You  Bet  Your  Life," 

Membership  is  open  to  all  who  wish  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute.  The  fee 
is  $2.00  a  year.  A  regular  bulletin  is  issued  every 
month  to  members,  keeping  them  informed  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  association  and  on  items  of  special 
interest.  For  further  details,  write  to  Mr.  L.  "W. 
Chatwin,  Secretary-General,  Institute  of  Cineinatog- 
raphy.  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver. 

Electrical  Transcriptions 

Selected  programs  of  the  "Cavalcade  of  America" 
series  will  soon  be  available  through  the  Association 
of  School  Film  Libraries,  Inc.,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City. 

Another  significant  educational  radio  series  of  24  re- 
cordings, "Americans  All — Immigrants  All,"  may  be 
purchased  through  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange.  Washington, 
D.  C.  "These  recordings  present  specific  information 
concerning  the  part  which  has  been  played  by  the 
various  culture  groups  in  American  life  and  dramatize 
their  triumphs  and  achievetnents."  Each  is  a  half- 
hour  program. 

Texas  Departments  Producing  Films 

The  State  Health  Department,  State  Game,  Fish 
&  Oyster  Commission,  State  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  and  Traffic  Division  of  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  are  producing  educational  films. 


8 are    added    to    settle    the    suspended    matter 

in  water 
9.    Water    is    composed    of    two    elements    and 


10.  To  distribute  water   is  needed. 

11.  Borax  and  washing  soda  are  said  to   water. 

12.  For  homes  without  sewage  systems,   the    is 

the  best  disposal  method, 

13.  A    cliemical    which    may    lie    added    to    water    to    make 
materials  settle  faster  is   

14.  Cities    which    obtain    their    water    supply    from    distant 

mountain   streams  and  lakes  build    to  carry 

the    water. 

15.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of  sewage  gases  into  the  house 
are  installed  in  drainage  systems. 

III.     Multiple  Choice 
Directions :      Each  question   will   consist  of  several  answer? 

For  each  question  you  are  to  decide  which  is  the  best  answer, 

then    write   the   number   corresponding   to   this   answer   in    the 

space  to  the  left  of  the  number. 

1.    The  process  of  purification  wlien  air  is  mixed  with 

impure  water  is  known  as  (1)  filtration  (2)  aeration 
(3)    pollution    (4)    distillation. 

2.    People  in  the  country  have  as  their  most  common 

source  of  water  (1)  wells  (2)  creeks  (3)  city- 
water  (4)  lake. 

3.    Sterilization   of   water   with    (1)    salt    (2)    chlorine 

(3)   copper  sulfate  is  used  to  kill  bacteria. 

4.    Water  traps  in  sinks  keep   (1)   rats   (2)  mosquitoes 

(3)  bad  odor  out  of  the  house. 

5.    Most  harmful  thing  found  in  water  is  (1)  bacteria 

(2)  wood  (3)  sand. 

6.    Septic    tanks    are    used    to     (1)     store    water    (2) 

purify  water  (3)  purify  sewage  (4)  filter  water. 

7.    Shallow   wells    (1)    should   be   located   so   that  all 

drainage  is  away  from  the  well  (2)  furnishes  pure 
water  (3)   are  easier  to  get  water  from. 

8.    Well  water  is   ( 1)    hard   (2)    soft    (3)   medicinal. 

9.     (1)    Filtration    (2)    distillation    (3)    pollution   will 

remove  all   disease  germs   from   water 

10.  Cities  should  obtain  their  water  supply  (1)  up- 
stream (2)  downstream  from  where  they  empty 
their  sewage. 

11.    The    disease    most    commonly    spread    by    drinking 

water  is    (1)   diphtheria    (2)    smallpox    (3)    mump^ 

(4)  typhoid    fever. 

12.    Wells    from    which    water    flows    without    pumpiny 

are  called  (1)  cisterns  (2)  artesian  (3)  diffused 
(4)    reservoirs. 

I\'.      True  and  False 
Directions:     Write  the  letter  T  or  F  on  the  line  before  the 
number  to  indicate  whether  the  statement  is  true  or  false. 

1.    Water  can  be  purified  by  filtration. 

2.    A   cliemical   combination   of   hydrogen   and   oxygen 

will   make  water. 

3.    Pure  water  has  no  color  or  odor. 

4.    Hard    water   contains   mineral    matter. 

5.  Typhoid    fever    is    not    spread    by   water    containing 

disease   germs. 

6-    Sand  should  not  be  used  for  filtering  water. 

7.    The    location    of    a    city    does    not    determine    how  I 

the  water  supply  shall  be   secured. 

8.    It  is  dangerous  to  build  a  cesspool  near  a  well. 

9.    Di.sposing   of    sewage    is   not   a    problem   of   inland 

cities. 
10.    Boiling    will    kill    most    disease-producing    bacteria 

present   in   impure   water. 
11.    Drinking  water  is  treated  with  chlorine  to  improve 

the  taste. 
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12.    Reservoirs   in   water-supply   systems   are   placed   on 

liigli   hills    in   order   to   secure   clear  atmosphere. 

Results  from  the  Second  Procedure 

The  Tests  for  Unit  B  were  scored  in  the  same  way 
as  for  Unit  A,  marking  only  the  correct  items  on  the 
tests.  The  scores  for  the  unit  tests  were  condensed 
into  tables  (omitted  here)  to  show  the  comparison  of 
the  X-and  C-Groups  in  the  pre-test  and  the  post-test 
for  Unit  B.  The  highest  possible  .score  was  50.  To 
summarize : 

The  post-test  means  of  the  X-and  C-Groups  were  as 
follows : 

X-Group     32.15 

C-Groiip    30.05 

2.10 
The  mean  of  the  gains  of  the  X-and  C-Groups  were 
as  follows : 

X-Group    16.42 

C-Group     14.00 

2.42 
By  tlie  same  procedure  as  was  followed  for  Unit  A. 
it  was  determined  tliat  in  Unit  B  tests  the  X-Group 
will  surpass  the  C-Group  80.23  times  out  of  100;  and 
in  Unit  B  gains  the  X-Group  will  surpass  the  C-Group 
91.15  times  out  of  100. 

Difference  Between  the  X-Gronps 
for  Unit  A  and  Unit  B 

Critical  Chances  out  of  100 

Unit  A  ratio  that  the  X-Group 

will  be  superior 
Post-test  1.63  94.52 

Gain  2.93  99.81 

Critical  Chances  out  of  100 

t'liit  B  ratio  that  the  X-Group 

will  be  superior 
Post-test  .85  80.23 

•iain  1.33  91.15 

Conclusions 

The  X-Groups  for  both  Unit  A  and  Unit  B  show 
flefinite  improvement  over  the  C-Groups.  The  X-Group 
for  Unit  A  shows  a  much  greater  improvement  over 
the  C-Group  than  the  X-Group  of  Unit  B  shows  over 
the  C-Group.  This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the 
lact  that  more  visual  aids  were  available  for  Unit  A 
than  for  Unit  B,  yet  what  visual  aids  were  shown  in 
Unit  B  enhanced  definitely  the  pupils  knowledge  for 
the  unit. 

The  purpose  of  educational  films  and  slides  is  to 
i,nve  the  student  clear  perception  of  objects  which  arc 
beyond  his  immediate  experience  and  which  are  neces- 
sary to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  physical  world. 
They  are  designed  to  give  the  basic  experience  which 
may  then  be  elaborated  by  means  of  language.  This 
experiment  shows  convincingly  tliat  they  are  effective 
means  of  giving  the  basic  experience.  When  they  are 
deliberately  planned  and  consciously  used  to  .serve  this 
purpose  they  should  make  the  student  better  acquainted 
with  the  world  in  whicli  he  lives,  and  stimulate  him 
10  better  thinking. 


MAJOR   PROGRAMS 

in   16mm  Sound   Film   now  Available  for 
Schools  on  Advance  Approval  basis. 


MAD   ABOUT   MUSIC 

with  Deanna  Durbin,  Herbert  Marshall,  (Jail   Patrick  and 

Arthur    Treacher. 

*  «      * 

LETTER   OF  INTRODUCTION 

Edcar    Bergen    and    "Charlie    McCarthy",    with    Adolphe 

Menjou  and  Andrea  Leeds. 

*  *       * 

SERVICE  DELUXE 

featuring:    Constance    Bennett.    Vincent    Price. 

Charles    Ru8:(i:les.    Helen    Broderick   and    Mischa    Auer. 

GOODBYE  BROADWAY 

with   Alice  Brady,  Charles  Winninser,   Tommy  Riggs  and 

"Betty   Lou." 

NEWSBOYS   HOME 
with   Jackie  Cooper   and   Edmund    Lowe,    (available   Sept.) 

*  *       * 

CALIFORNIA   STRAIGHT   AHEAD 

with     John     Wayne. 

*  *       ♦ 

SWING  THAT  CHEER 

with    Wendy    Barrie    and    Mischa    Auer. 

*  *      * 

PRESCRIPTION     FOR     ROMANCE 
starrinjf   Turn    Brown    and    Andy    Devine. 

• 

Just   off   the  Press!    Our   latest   and    largest   catalog 
of   entertainment    films.    Yours    for    the    asking. 


WALTER  O.  GUTLOHN,  Inc. 


35  West  45th  Street 


Dept.  E-4 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


HOLMES 
1 6mm  Projector 

Twith 
High    Intensity- 
Arc   Lamp. 


SIDE -BY -SIDE  COMPARISON 

in  a  prominent  Hollywood,  Calif.,  theatre 
showed  that  a  HOLMES  16mni  High  Intensity 
Arc  Lamp  Projector  drawing  only  30  amperes 
would  do  work  comparable  with  large  profes- 
sional equipment  drawing  60  amperes. 

In  displaying  amateur  ..-., 

movies  of  the  famous  Pa- 
rade   of    the    Tournament 
of  Roses  at   Pasadena  on 
a     full-sized     professional 
screen  with   no   reduction 
in    the    pictorial    or    color 
values,    the     reproduction 
was    so    perfect    with   the 
Holmes'    16mm    projector 
that   few   in   the   audience 
would    have    known    they 
were  not  viewing  a  35  mm 
picture,  if  the  fact  had  not 
been  announced. 
Holmes    portable    projec- 
tors    are     available     with 
sound    equipment,    speak- 
ers,   amplifying 
systems  and  micro- 
phones   for    inter- 
changeable  use   in 
class     rooms,     as- 
sembly halls,  audi- 
toriums,    lecture 
tours,  gymnasiums, 
athletic  fields,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 
OF  OUR  FREE  DEM- 
ONSTRATION   OFFER. 

HOLMES  PROJECTOR  CO. 

Manufacturers  of   16mm  and  35mm  sound  projectors 
1813    ORCHARD   STREET  CHICAGO 


Catalog 
on  request. 
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The  Educational   Screen 


Being  the  Combined  Judgments  of  a  National  Committee  on  Current  Theatrical  Films 

(A)  Discriminating  Adults  (Y)  Youth  (C)  Children 

Date   Estimate   was   made   is   shown    on   each    film. 


Adventure  in  Diamonds  (Mront,  Isa  Miranda) 
iPara)Fast-movinK.  credible  adventure  yarn. 
Detective  after  diamond  smuf2:p:lers  tries  to  pro- 
tect girl  accomplice  of  crooks  and  finally  en- 
lists her  aid  agrainst  murderous  ganjj.  Inter- 
esting shots  of  diamond  mining.  Class  B  but 
entertaining.  4-9-40 

(A)  Fair  of  kind      (Y)  DoubtfSal  ethics      (C)  No 

Bill  of  Divorcement.  A  (Menjou,  O'Hara,  Bainter. 
Whitty)(RKO) Famous  play  absorbingly  filmed. 
Daughter,  realizing  insanity  taint,  heroically 
leaves  fiance  to  care  for  father,  formerly  in- 
sane, and  to  free  mother  to  marry  man  she  loves. 
Keen  psychological  interpretations.  Impressive- 
ly photographed  and  directed.  3-12-40 
( A )     Excellent              ( Y)     Somber              ( C )     No 

Birth  of  a  Nation(Lillian  Gish.  H.  B.  Walthall) 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Civil  War  masterpiece,  in  origi- 
nal  form  with  irregular  musical  background 
and  mob  sounds  appropriate  to  the  old  film. 
Acting  and  photography  dated  but  picture's 
greatness,  with  Grifllith's  epoch-making  devices, 
itill   apparent.  3-12-40 

(A)    Interesting        (Y)    Probably  good    (C)    No 

Blue  Bird,The(Shir]ey  Temple)  (Fox)Handsome, 
pretentious,  technically  fine  filming  of  Maeter- 
linck's fantasy  in  Technicolor.  Discontented  little 
girl  seeks  blue  bird  of  happiness  in  world  only  to 
find  it  at  home.  Able  performances,  especially  Shir- 
ley's. Many  delightful  sequences,  some  beyond 
young  minds,  others  strong  ifor  sensitive  children. 

3-26-40 
(A)  Pleasing  (Y)  Good  (C)  Mostly  fine 

British  Intelligence  (Karloff,  Lindsay)  (Warner) 
Intricate  web  of  mystJery  and  deception  in  World- 
War-spy  melodrama.  Characters  and  audience 
baffled  by  spies  who  at  one  moment  plot  for 
Gei-many,  next  for  P^ngland.  Propaganda  and 
intrigue.  Suspenseful  but  rather  awkward  and 
overdone.  4-2-40 

(A)    Depends   on   taste      (Y)    Possibly      (C)    No 

Broadway  Melody  of  1940(Eleanor  Powell,  Fred 
Astaire,  George  Murphy  I  (  MG"M  I  Tuneful,  eye-fill- 
ing musical  with  beautiful  settings,  highlighted  by 
the  superb  dancing  of  the  three  principals.  Simple, 
fairly  plausible  story,  humorous  in  spots,  but  mar- 
red by  drunkenness  as  plot  motivation,  and  lack  of 
good   taste   in   some   incidents.  3-19-40 

(  A )  Very  gd.  of  kind  (Y)  Mature  (C )  Little  interest 

CongoMai8i.e(AnnSothern,  JohnCa;rrolI)  (Para) 
Flippant, common butvery  wise  little  entertainer 
is  stranded  in  African  rubber  camp  with  arrogant 
plantation  owner,  doctor  and  lonely  wife.  She 
solves  all  situations  and  as  final  coup  d'  etat  awes 
and  subdues  inciting  native  witch  doctors. 
Lightweight   and   possibly   diverting.  3-19-40 

(A)Fairly     amusing     (Y)Sophisticated     (C)No 

Courageous  Dr.  Christian  (Jean  Hersholt(RKO) 

The  good  Doctor's  efforts  to  get  better  housing  for 
*'squatterstown"  inhabitants  is  opposed  by  citi- 
zenry until  serious  epidemic  awakens  their  cooper- 
ation. Character  values  obscured  by  much  that 
is  artificial  and  unconvincing,  and  an  obnoxious 
little  girl  is  supposed  to  be  very  funny.  3-26-40 
(A)    Hardly  (Y)    Perhaps  (C)    No 

Dr.  Ghrlich's  Magic  3ullet  (Robinson.  Ruth  Gor- 
don) (Warner)  Masterpiece  of  historical  bio- 
graphy. Realistic,  superbly  filmed  authentic  ibio- 
graphy  of  German-Jewish  doctor's  struggles 
againsbintolvrance.  ignorance  and  hypocrisy  3nd 
his  research  in  combating  disease  and  discovery  of 
cVroforsyphilifi.  Entirely  absorbing  and  in  exeel- 
fenttaste.  Acting,  photography  and  direction  ex- 
pert. 4-9-40 
(A)   Fine  of  kind            (Y)   Mature            (C)   No 

Danger  Ahead  (Phillip  Renfrew)  (Monogram) 
Class  B  crime  and  adventure  thriller.  Royal 
Mounted  Police  Serjeant  and  Captain's  cheap- 
looking^,  jiu-jitsuing.  criminologist  daughter 
solve  case  of  armored-car  gold  robberies.  Trite 
tale,  preposterous  situations,  serial  thriller 
stuff.  4-2-40 

(A)   &    (Y)   Poor  (C)  No 

East  Side  Kids  (Leon  Ames.  Joyce  Bryant) 
(Monogram}  Patterned  on  "Dead  End  Kids" 
pictures  Jrish  cop  inducesgroup  of  youngsteirs  to 
join  Juniorofiicorclub.  Later,  attempting  to  help 
pal  imprisoned  unjustly,  they  unwittingly  become 
accomplices  to  counterfeiters  and  murderers.  Con- 
fused ethics.  Utterly  valueless  production.  4-2-40 
(A)    &    (Y)    Worthless  (C)    Decidedly    not! 

Escape  lo  Paradise  (Bobby  Breen,  Kent  Taylor) 
(RKO)Comedy  romance  provides  opportunities 
lor  typical  "singing"  by  Breen  ,who.  as  ubiqui- 
tous little  Spanish  boy  "fixes"  business  affairs 


and  romances  of  debonnaire  young  American 
and  South  American  siren.  Humor  rather  ele- 
mentary. For  Breen  fans.  3-19-40 
(A)Mediocre    I  Y  )  Perhapsamusing    (C)  Amusing 

High  School(  Jane  Withers)  (Fox)  Artificial  story 
of  adolesence.  Sjioiled  daughter  of  rich  ranch 
owner  antagonizes  schoolmates  with  her  con- 
ceit. She  awakens  finally  and  adjusts  herself 
to  her  new  environment,  making  good  in  a 
wild  melodramatic  thief-chase  ending.  Jane 
overacts  and  mugs  as  much  as  ever.  3-19-40 
( A )  Hardly        (  Y  )  Entertaining       ( C )  Fairly  good 

Inspector  Hornleigh  on  Holiday  (Harker,  Sim) 
(  Fox  I  Second  amusing,  English-made  Hornleigh 
comedy,  about  Cookney  detectiveand  his  Scotch 
sergeant  relinquishing  vacation  to  solve  an  insur- 
anco-murder-racket,  grim  but  not  made  grue- 
some. Expert  ('haracter  acting,  in  right  tempo, 
makes  improbabilities  piquant  and  plausible.  Very 
English  dialog.  3-12-40 

(A)    Good  (Y>    Amusing  (C)    Hardly 

I    Take    This    Woman    (Tracy.    Lamarr)(MGM) 

Artificial  sophisticated  triangle  drama  of  fancy 
sex  complica.tion  in  high  life.  Doctorsaves  society 
beauty  from  suicide,  marries  her,  temporarily  de- 
serts real  work  for  fashionable  medical  racket. 
Hero  and  heroine  do  their  best  at  psychological 
gymnastics   in  trite  plot.  4-2-40 

(A)  Fair  (Y)  &  (C)  No 

Just  Like  a  Woman  (John  Lodge,  Gertrude  Mich- 
ael) (British)  Lively  yarn  about  young  adventurer 
in  seaich  of  black  pearls  for  the  maharaja's 
wife.  Ingenious  girl,  agent  for  competitive  firm, 
beats  him  to  the  draw.  Rather  amateurish  and 
overc'one  in  spots,  but  snappy,  humorous  and 
mostly   entertaining.  4-2-40 

(A)  Fair     (Y)  Fairly  entertaining     (C)  Perhaps 

Louise  (GraceMoore.  GeorgeThilJ)  (French-Eng. 
titles  by  Deems  Taylor)  Famous  opera  excel- 
lently adapted  to  screen.  Louise,  of  humble  but 
decent  parents,  succumbs  to  lure  of  Paris  and 
leaves  home  for  musician  lover.  Highly  drama- 
tic -situations.  Strikingly  photographed.  Singing 
superb  despite  slightly  thin  recording.  2-26-40 
(A)  Fine  of  kind  (Y)  Mature  (C)  No 

Man  From  Dakota  (Beery.  Howard,  Del  Rio) 
(MGM)  Fast-moving  adventure  melodrama.  Two 
Union  soldiers  escape  Confederate  prison  camp 
and,  accompanied  by  girl  fugitive,  make  their 
way  to  Union  lines  with  valuable  map.  Improb- 
able situations,  spotty  continuity,  but  much 
thrill,    suspense    and    humor.  3-12-40 

(A)  &  ( Y)  Good  of  kind  (C)  No 

Man  From  Montreal,  The(Richard  Arlen.  Andy 
Devine)  (Universal)  Very  mild  and  ordinary  little 
thriller  laid  in  Canadian  Northwest.  Here,  a 
fur  trapper,  falsely  accused  of  theft  and  murder, 
breaks  jail  and  manages  to  get  proper  evidence 
against  real  crooks.  Fine  forest  scenery  chief 
interest.  3-19-40 

(A)  Mediocre  (Y)  Perhaps  (C)  No 

Man  Who  Wouldn't  Talk,  The  (Lloyd  Nolan, 
Jean  Rogers)  (Fox)  Mediocre  mystery  melodrama 
redeemed  by  some  good  acting  and  smoothly 
constructed  plot.  Financier  is  killed;  murder 
trial  interrupted  by  man  who  confesses ;  girl, 
believing  him  to  be  her  long-lost  brother  tracks 
down    mystery.    Fatuous    ending.  4-9-40 

(A)  &(Y)  Hardly  (C)  No 

Millionaire  Playboy  (Penner,  Linda  Hayes) 
(RKO-)  Painfully  inane  comedy.  Wealthy  father 
hires  accomplice  to  cure  girl-shy  son.  They  go 
to  summer  resort  over-run  by  super-flippant, 
gold-di»rging  girls,  and  crazy  complications 
ensue.   Ridiculous   attempts   at  humor. 

3-12-40 
(A)  Inane  (Y)  &  (C)  Taste  degrading 

Music  in  My  Heart  ( Tony  Martin.  Rita  Hay  worth) 

(Columbia)  Music,  comedy,  romance.  Handsome 
young  singer-actor  evades  immigation  officials, 
woos  ambitious  heroine  away  from  wealthy 
bachelor  who  in  end  magnanimously  solves  all 
problems.  Humorous  bits.  Martin's  singing  good. 
Somewhat   feeble  plot,  but  mostly  entertaining. 

3-26-40 
(A)  Fair     (Y)  Entertaining     (C)  Probably  good 

Of  Mice  and  Men  ( Burgess  Meredith,  Lon  Chaney) 
(U.A.)  Faithful,  honest,  masterful  filming  of 
Steinbeck's  powerful  novel  in  all  its  rem  or.';  el  ess 
reality.  Outstanding  roles  by  Meredith  as 
"George."  mentor  of  giant-strength,  child-mind 
"Lennie."  played  by  Chaney,  and  notably  fine 
cast.    Grim,    convincing,    absorbing.  3-26-40 

(A)  Notable     ( Y)  Too  strong     (C)  By  no  means 


Pinoccliio  ( RKO  i  Disney's  second  full  length 
TechnicoKw  cartoon  reflects  again  his  marvelous 
imagination  and  artistry.  Charming  and  humor- 
ous but  whole  less  appealing  emotionally  than 
"Snow  White,"  though  technically  superior. 
Some  sequences  too  loud  and  terrifying  for  very 
sensitive  children— and  tiresome  for  adults.  3-26- In 
(A)  &  (Y)  Notable  (C)  Mostly  good 

Rebecca  (Oliver.  Joan  Fontaine)  (United  Artists  - 
Absorbing,  exquisite  filming  of  famous  "best 
seller."  Naive,  charming  young  girl's  marriajie 
to  man  whose  life  and  entire  environment  is 
permeated  by  painful  memories  of  dead  first 
wife.  Melodramatic  complications  subtly  handled. 
Atmosphere  of  sustainec]  tension.  Most  effective, 
artistic  and  technical   devices.  4-9-40 

(A)  Superb  (Y)  Too  mature  (C)  No 

Road  to  Singapore  (Crosby,  Lamour.  Hopt-i 
(Para)  Ne'et -do-well  son  of  wealthy  old  familv 
and  pal  leave  civilization  and  women  for  South 
Sea  island.  Native  girl  moves  in  and  competi- 
tion and  complications  ensue.  Horseplay  nf 
Hope  and  Crosby  provide  humor.  Very  thin 
entertainment.  3-19-Hi 

(A)  Depends  on  taste       (Yl  Valueless       (C)  N" 

Saint's  Double  Trouble.  The  (George  Sanders, 
Helene  Whitney,  Lugosi )  (  RKO)CompIex  melo- 
iama.  Ex-criminal,  turned  sleuth,  seeks  leader  of 
murderous  gem  smugglers  who  is  his  double. 
Leader  tries  to  pin  murder  on  him  and  complica- 
tions ensue.  Some  trite  incidents  and  confused 
situations.  Excitement,  violence,  suspense.  4-2-40 
(A)  Hardly  (Y)  &  (C)  No 

Secret  Four,  The  (Frank  Lawton,  Anna  Lee) 
(^Monogram )  Grim  little  British-made  thriller. 
Rather  incoherent  at  start,  but  builds  up  strong, 
suspenseful  action,  as  secret  band  of  four  men 
tracks  down  spy  ring,  does  grisly  execution  of  its 
leader,  saves  the  British  Empire  !  Rousing,  flag- 
waving  finish  as  England  arms  for  war  4-2-40 
(A)  Perhaps  (Y)  Doubtful  (C)  No 

Seventeen  (Cooper.  Field)  (Para)Jazz,  jitterbug-  ; 
ging.  and  slang  "modernize"  film  version  of  ( 
famous  Tarkington  novel.  Cooper  excellent  as 
impulsive  adolescent  pursuing  somewhat  inane 
voung  siren  despite  non -cooperation  of  charming 
parents  and  snooping  little  sister.  Very  pleas- 
ant moments  and  amusing  throughout  4-2-40 
(A)  &{Y)  Entertaining  (C)  Possibly 

Sidewalks  of  London  (  Leigh.  Laughton)  (Para  i 
.\bsorbing,  very  English  drama.  Professional 
street  entertainer  takes  in  penniless  girl  and  lose^ 
her  when  she  becomes  stage  star.  Tensely  human 
roles'  by  Laughton  as  pathetic  "busker"  and 
Leigh  as  temperamental  star.  Fascinating,  au- 
thentic London  backgrounds  finely  shown.  3-12-40 
(A)  Fine  of  kind  (Y)  Mature  (C)  No 

Tevya  (Maurice  Schwartz!  (Jewish-Eng.  titles) 
Somber,  pastoral  drama.  Ukrainian  Jewish 
girl  who  marries  into  other  faith  is  renounced 
by  family,  but  returns  when  family  is  evicted 
at  Czar's  command.  Artistic  pictorial  photo- 
graphy. Mostly  sad  but  nice  touches  of  humor. 
Fine   acting.  3-12-40 

(  A )  Very  good  of  kind      (  Y  )  &  (  C)  Doubtful  interest 

Three  Cheers  for  the  Irish  (Thomas  Mitchell. 
Priscilla  Lane)  (  Warnor  I  Down-to-earth  carica- 
turecomed^v  of  feud  between  hopelessly  honest  old 
Irishman  and  young  Scot  who  replaces  him  on  i 
police  force,  even  marries  his  daughter,  and 
old  man  becomes  mayor  by  begging  voters  to 
defeat  him  !  Hilarious  and  loud  !  3-26-40 

(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  &  (C)  Amusing 

Too  Many  Husbands  (  Arthur,  MacMurray.Doii 
las)      (Colum.  i     Featherweight     funful     com<  ■ 
Enoch    Arden    theme    of    woman    whose   lost-at- 
sea    husband    returns    to    find    her    married    to 
friend.  Clever  farcical  treatment  rather  redeems  , 
utterly  ridiculous  situations  and  dialogue  which 
wear    thin    with    much    repetition.  4-9-40 

(  A  (  Fairly  good      i  Y  )  Too  sophisticated      (C)  No 

Village  Barn  Dance  (Richard  Cromwell,  Dori- 
DayliRepub.)  Simple,  homely  tale  of  small  town 
dominated  by  wealthy  woman  who  causes  grand- 
daughter to  almost  marry  wrong  boy.  Slight  plot 
merely  background  for  lively  doings  of  radio 
performers — Lulubelle  and  Scotty,  Vern  Vague. 
Don  Wilson — and  others-  who  furnish  solution 
for   girl   and   chief   entertainment  for  audience. 

3-19-4ti 
(A)  Light  (Y)  &  (C)  AmusinK 

Wolf  of  New  York  (Lowe,  Rose  Hobart  I  (Re 
l>ublic)  Usual,  but  possibly  entertaining  crim- 
film.  Debonnaire  lawyer  defender  of  gangsters, 
embittered  by  loss  of  case  for  innocent  lad. 
Girl  persuades  governor  to  appoint  him  D.  A. 
and  he  cleans  up  underworld.  Class  B.  produc- 
tion. 3-12-40 
(Al  Depends  on  taste  (Y)  Valueless  (C)  No 
Young  Tom  Edison  (Mickey  Rooney,  Weidler. 
Hainter,  Bancroft)  (  MGM)  Serious  and  successful 
portrayal  of  the  great  Edison's  boyhood  career  in 
home-,  school,  and  community.  Theatricalized  bio- 
graphy, but  authentic,  vivid  and  with  deepl> 
human  appeal.  Mickey  is  notably  Edison  instead  e! 
Rooney.  Supporting  cast  is  outstanding.  3-26-4u 
(A)   (Yl   (C)  Very  good 
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Pictures  Tell  Dramatic  Stories 

Those  concerned  with  visual  means  of  teaching  will 
be  interested  in  two  new  books  on  vital  problems  of 
contemporary  alTairs.    They  are : 

"An  American  Exodus",  by  Dorothea  Lange  and 
Paul  S.  Taylor  (Reynal  and  Hitchcock— $2.75)  ;  "New 
Homes  for' Old",  by  William  V.  Reed  and  Elizabeth 
Ogg  (A  Headline  Book  Foreign  Policy  Association — 
25  cents). 

The  Lange-Taylor  book  is  an  exciting  pictorial  ac- 
count of  the  migrant  workers  documented  with  text 
including  quotations  from  the  workers  as  well  as  cita- 
tions of  findings  of  fact.  The  book  is  no  ordinary  pic- 
ture book — it  is  a  pictorial  (and  text)  record  of  one 
of  our  gravest  current  problems  presented  with  all  the 
dramatic  impact  that  powerful  and  human  photography 
can  give.  Miss  Lange  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  country's 
outstanding  photographers  and  her  work  with  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  internationally  famous.  Dr. 
Taylor,  member  of  the  University  of  California  faculty, 
is  the  leading  authority  in  the  U.  S.  on  the  problem 
of  migratory  labor.  He  has  appeared  on  numerous  oc- 
casions before  congressional  committees  and  Federal 
departments  as  expert  consultant  on  this  problem.  "An 
American  Exodus"  might  be  called  both  a  sequel  and 
a  documentation  of  John  Steinbeck's  famed  "Grapes 
of  Wrath."  The  striking  use  of  pictures,  as  well  as 
the  intelligent  treatment  of  the  subject,  makes  this 
book  a  "must"  in  any  school  library. 

Mr.  William  V.  Reed,  co-author  of  "New  Homes 
for  Old,"  is  senior  project  planner  of  the  U.  S.  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  has  traveled  widely  in  doing  research 
on  the  subject  of  modern  housing.  His  book,  written 
in  collaboration  with  Miss  Ogg,  is  another  illustration 
of  the  arresting  use  of  pictures  with  text.  This  book 
is  not  a  "picture  book"  but  it  implements  the  discus- 
sion with  79  photographs  and  5  isometric  designs,  and 
11  other  drawings.  The  book,  available  on  news  stands, 
will  be  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  courses 
on  housing,  sociology  and  related  subjects. 

Directory  of  Government  Films  Revised 

The  United  States  Film  Service  has  just  revised  its 
Directory  of  U.  S.  Government  Films,  to  include 
twenty-six  new  Federal  Films.  Copies  are  now  avail- 
able. The  additions  consist  of  eight  films  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  four  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  two  from  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  five  from  Interior,  one  from  the  Division  of 
Labor  Standards,  one  from  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, two  from  the  Social  Security  Board,  one  from 
the  Marine  Corps,  one  from  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, and  one  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Whether    you   seek 

EDUCATION 


or 


ENTERTAINMENT 

The  VISUAL  WAY 
is  the  BEST  WAY! 

You  can  educate  while  you  enter- 
tain, just  as  you  entertain  while  you 
educate — with  Universal's  outstand- 
ing   selection    of    motion    pictures. 

Here  are  pictures  that  should  be  on 
everybody's  MUST  list: 


DEANNA  DURBIN  In  "Three  Smart  Girls  Grow  Up" 

BING  CROSBY,  Joan  Blondell  and  Mischa  Auer  in 
"East  Side  of  Heaven" 

IRENE  DUNNE  and  CHARLES  BOYER  in  "When 
Tomorrow  Comes" 

DEANNA  DURBIN  in  "That  Certain  Age" 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "The  Mikado"  in  gloriaus 
technicolor,  with  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Players  and 
London  Symphony  Orchestra 

W.  C.  FIELDS,  EDGAR  BERGEN  and  CHARLIE 
McCarthy  in  "You  Can't  Cheat  an  Honest 
Man" 

VICTOR  McLAGLEN  and  JACKIE  COOPER  in 
"Ex-Champ" 

Doug.  FAIRBANKS  Jr.  and  Basil  RATHBONE  in  "The 
Sun    Never   Sets" 

"The  Family  Next  Door"  with  Hugh  Herbert  and 
Joy   Hodges 


Don't  miss  these.  Write  to  Universal's 
Non-Theatrical  Department  for  further 
information  regarding  short-subjects, 
travelogues,  animated  cartoons  and 
other  feature  length  pictures. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  No.  17 


UNIVERSAL  PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 
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New  Film  Producing  Company 

The  organization  of  Academic  Film 
Company  with  offices  at  1650  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  has  been  announced. 
The  objective  of  the  new  company  is  the 
production  of  dramatized,  educational 
films,  not  more  than  two  reels  in  length, 
depicting  American  history  and  personali- 
ties. The  films  are  planned  primarily  to 
instruct  and  will  be  based  upon  classroom 
curricular  subject  matter.  The  first  pro- 
duction, now  ready  for  immediate  re- 
lease, is  entitled  Our  Constitution,  based 
upon  the  events  immediately  leading  to 
and  encompassing  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  the  drafting  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  in  1787.  Ad- 
ditional literature  on  this  first  film  will 
be  sent  upon  request.  The  production 
schedule  calls  for  one  film  release  each 
month. 

Academic  Film  Company  is  both  pro- 
ducer and  distributor.  It  is  their  inten- 
tion to  maintain  a  controlled,  franchise 
distribution  set-up,  and  to  work  in  close 
association  with  their  franchise  holders. 
The  films  are  produced  at  the  Hollywood 
studio  of  the  company  and  professional 
actors  employed. 


Films,  Incorporated,  330  W.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City,  makes  a  new 
departure  from  its  past  policy  in 
presenting  for  individual  rental  a 
wide  selection  of  educational  short 
subjects  from  its  vast  library.  The 
new  68-page  16mm  silent  and  sound 
"Educational  Film  Directory,"  Just 
oflF  the  press,  classifies  this  material 
into  nine  main  groups:  art,  biology 
and  nature  study,  economics  and  gov- 
ernment, geography,  health  and  hy- 
giene, history,  music,  science,  sports 
and  recreation.  The  "School  List"  of 
68  feature  pictures,  carefully  selected 
from  major  theatrical  productions, 
for  their  educational  and  cultural  con- 
tent, is  also  included  in  the  catalog. 

Conquest  of  the  Air  is  announced  as 
the  "first  of  a  new  series  of  educational 
documentaries"  for  auditorium  work. 
(Reviewed  in  Educational  Screen  for 
February.) 

Material  recently  produced  by  Con- 
temporary Films  in  Oakland,  California, 
IS  also  offered  by  Films,  Incorporated 
for  the  first  time.  This  is  a  series  of 
films  made  expressly  for  use  in  the  first 
three  grades.  Titles  are  "Baby  Rabbit  in 
•I  Wanted  Red  Wings'",  "Minor  Duck 
in  T  Love  to  Make  Music' ",  and  "Baby 
Rabbit  in  'Carrot  Pie'  ".  Each  unit  con- 
sists of  one  reel  of  16mm  sound  film  and 
supplementary  aids  including  slides  for 
story  telling,  phonograph  records  for  ear 
training,  and  booklets.  The  characters 
in  the  film  are  animals  played  by  mario- 
nettes. A  commentator  tells  the  story 
and  concurrently  the  words  appear  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  screen.    The  slides 


show  scenes  from  the  picture  with  the 
story  printed  below  them  for  group 
reading.  The  phonograph  record  con- 
tains the  simplified  individual  musical 
themes  of  the  characters  which  are  de- 
veloped in  the  background  music  of  the 
film.  The  application  of  the  booklets  is 
described  in  detail  in  connection  with 
each  individual  picture. 

HoFFBERG  Productions,  1600  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  are  offering  a  timely 
reel  on  Finland,  which  was  produced 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Finland, 
namely : 

Finland  Speaks,  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  Finnish  nation  showing  the  struggle 
of  the  people  to  wrest  a  living  from  their 
natural  resources.  The  Finns  are  depicted 
at  work  and  at  play  as  they  modernize 
their  country,  improve  their  living  con- 
ditions, build  great  industries  and  edu- 
cate their  children.  Then,  the  film  shows 
the  holocaust  of  war  which  is  slowly 
leveling  their  cities,  destroying  their  in- 
dustries and  killing  the  population.  A 
fine  narration  is  provided  by  Maurice 
Hare. 

Harmon  Foundation  Inc.,  Divison  of 
Visual  Experiment,  140  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  recently  released 
two  new  films  made  in  London  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Simon  Moselsio  of  the  Art 
Division  of  Bennington  College,  Ver- 
mont. They  are  one-reel  silent  sub- 
jects. 

How  Stained  Glass  Windows  Are 
Made  is  the  title  of  one  of  them.  It  is 
intended  for  use  in  art  and  other  groups 
interested  in  studying  the  techniques  con- 
cerned with  the  planning  and  designing  of 
the  windows  and  also  the  methods  of 
actually  putting  the  windows  together. 
The  film  shows  color  reproductions  of 
famous  medieval  windows  of  English, 
Flemish,  French,  German,  and  Italian  de- 
sign. The  actual  process  of  the  making 
of  a  window  today  was  photographed 
in  the  studios  of  Lowndes  and  Drury 
through  the  cooperation  of  Francis  H. 
Spear,  famous  stained  glass  window 
artist. 

Let's  Go  to  the  Zoo,  the  other  subject, 
is  intended  primarily  for  children,  in  the 
lower  grades  and  in  addition  to  some  line 
drawings  on  titles,  has  all  its  titles  in 
simple  verse.  It  is  adaptable  also,  how- 
ever, for  older  children  and  even  adult 
programs. 

The  Netherlands — A  Country  Claimed 
from  the  Sea,  is  another  silent  16mm 
reel  just  completed  by  the  Harmon  Foun- 
dation, and  is  in  color.  Intended  to  fit  in 
with  the  school  study  of  the  lowlands,  it 
shows  the  general  terrain  of  the  country, 
its  use  in  agriculture,  manner  of  dress 
of  old  Holland,  life  in  the  modern  cities. 
Editorial  cooperation  for  curriculum 
adaptations  of  the  film  was  given  by 
Louise  Condit,  Supervisor  of  Education 
of  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Museum. 


Bailey  Film  Service,  1650  Cosmo  Street, 
Hollywood,  California,  announces  three 
new  and  timely  films  available  for  sale 
or  rent : 

Russia — 1  reel  silent,  available  either 
in  color  or  blacTc-and-white — produced 
last  year  by  Dr.  William  G.  Campbell, 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Southern  California.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  films  on  Russia  in  color.  The  edit- 
ing, by  Mary  Clint  Irion,  brings  out 
such  important  features  as  Russian  edu- 
cation, the  creche,  youth  activities,  living 
conditions,  economic  status,  cooperative 
farms,  religion,  and  the  contrast  between 
Soviet  and  Imperial   Russia. 

Norway  and  Denmark — each  H  reel 
silent,  black-and-white  or  color — make 
with  the  previously  announced  films  Fin- 
land and  Sweden,  a  series  of  pictures  on 
the  people  of  Scandinavia.  Also  pro- 
duced by  Dr.  Campbell  and  edited  by 
Miss  Irion,  they  offer  an  insight  into  the 
lives  of  these  people  by  showing  them  at 
their  daily  activities  of  work  and  play. 
Garrison    Films    Inc.,    1600    Broadway, 

New  York  City,  are  releasing  in  16mm 

sound : 

Kameradschaft  (Comradeship),  the 
8- reel  G.  W.  Pabst  feature  produced 
some  years  ago  at  a  point  on  the  border 
of  France  and  Germany.  It  was  spon- 
sored in  America  by  the  Philadelphia 
Art  Alliance  and  was  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal  of  International  Distinction  by 
the  London  Faculty  of  Arts.  French  and 
German  dialog,  English  titles. 

A  special  catalog  of  documentary  films 
produced  by  members  of  the  Association 
of  Documentary  Film  Producers  will  be 
issued  this  month  by  Garrison  Films.  In- 
cluded will  be  the  work  of  Joris  Ivens, 
Sheldon  Dick,  Paul  Strand,  Julian  Roff- 
man,  Leo  T.  Hurwitz,  and  others.  Pro- 
ductions of  British  and  European  film 
makers  will  also  be  made  available. 
Lewis  Film  Service,  105  E.  First  Street, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  has  recently  as- 
sembled a  group  of  16mm  silent  films 
on  the  present  European  situation: 
Children  of  the  Balkans,  Women  of 
Poland.  Why  Hitler,  War  in  Europe, 
Finland  Fights.,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany 
Invades  Austria.  These  subjects  cover 
the  nations  most  affected  by  present  dip- 
lomatic endeavors  and  will  be  kept  up 
to  date  as  new  releases  are  made  avail- 
able. 

Another  addition  to  the  Lewis  library 
is  the  well-known  religious  subject.  The 
Man  Nobody  Knows.,  edited  by  Bruce 
Barton,  portraying  present-day  scenes  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

Film  Circulation  Corporation,  1600 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  have 
several  new  16mm  sound  films  for  re- 
lease, namely: 

Song  Cartunes — bouncing  ball  ani- 
mated song  reels.  Popular  songs  and 
melodies  of  the  past  are  arranged  with 
synchronized  bouncing  ball,  with  words 
and  music  so  audiences  can  join  in  group 
singing. 

Out  of  the  Inkwell — a  group  of  car- 
{Concluded  on  page  179) 
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Ideal  for  Schools 


Complete  mixing  of  sound  from  film,  micro- 
phone and  phonograph — Permanently  attached 
reel  arms  —  Ample  volume  for  audiences  rang- 
ing from  a  classroom  to  a  large  auditorium  — 
And  many  other  outstanding  features  .... 


pi^ 


Model  UAB 


New  Improved    Ampro    Sound    Projector 


This  new  Ampro  16  ram.  Sound  Projector  Model  UAB  offers 
remarkable  adaptability  to  the  varying  demands  of  school 
Audio-Visual  programs.  At  unusually  low  price  levels  you 
can  obtain  all  the  standard  Ampro  features  plus  basic  new 
improvements  that  make  this  model  an  outstanding  value. 
These  features  include:  Sound-proofed  blimp  case  .  .  . 
double  action  tone  control  .  .  .  projector  volume  control  and 
microphone  volume  control  which  permits  complete  mixing  of 
sound  from  film,  microphone  and  phonograph  .  .  .  master 
\olume  control  which  permits  reduction  of  extraneous  noises 
in  low  position  and  gives  reserve  amplification  in  high  posi- 
tions .  .  .  attached  folding  reel  arms  .  .  .  sound  and  silent 
speeds  .  .  .  rheostat  control  .  .  .  reverse  picture  operation 
.   .    .  still  pictures  .    .    .  new  amplifier  conforming  with  new 


R.M.A.  tube  ratings  which  operate  the  tubes  with  a  larger 
factor  of  safety  .  .  .  6L6  Beam  Power  tubes  with  three  triode 
driver  tubes  insure  high  output  and  low  distortion  without 
overloading  ...  all  tubes  easily  accessible  .  .  .  forced  draft 
ventilation  on  amplifier  .  .  .  A.C.-D.C.  motor  .  .  .  50-60 
cycle  amplifier  (operates  on  D.C.  with  150-watt  convenor) 
.  .  .  2-inch  F  1.6  super  lens  (all  sizes  interchangeable)  .  .  . 
750-watt  illumination  .  .  .  automatic  rewind  .  .  .  pilot  and 
dial  lamps  .  .  .  lens  lock  ...  up  and  down  tilt  .  .  . 
framer  .  .  .  centralized  oil  well  .  .  .  12-inch  deluxe  speaker. 
Model  UAB — Complete  with  sound-proofed  blimp  case... $365 
Model  UA — Same  as  model  UAB  but  without  blimp  case. $345 
Send  coupon  for  full  detailed  information. 
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PRECIS 

Ampro  Corp.,  2839  N.  Western  Ave..  ChicaKO,  III. 


Ampro    t'orporation  ES  440 

2839   N.    Western   Avenue,   Chicago.    III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  latest  catalog  giving 
full  infomation  on  the  new  Ampro  model  UAB  and  the 
complete  line  of  Ampro  16  mm.  silent  and  sound  projectors. 

Name 

Addretifi 

City State 
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Where  the  commercial  [ 
tirms  announce  new  products  and  developments  of  interest  to  the  field. 


New  Slide  Projector  by  B&L 

A  new  2"  x  2"  slide  projector  provid- 
ing crisp,  brilliant  screen  images  is  now 
being  offered  by  Bausch  &  Lomb, 
Rochester,  New  York,  for  the  serious 
worker  with  miniatures  who  desires 
projection  of  black-and-white  and  color 
transparencies  comparable  to  the  3%"  x 
4"    slides    used    in    standard    Balopticons. 

The  high  efficiency  of  the  optical  sys- 
tem is  due  to  the  effective  use  of  a  150- 
watt,  single  contact  base  bulb  with  a 
silvered,  concave  reflector,  a  triple  lens 
condenser,  one  lens  of  which  is  made  of 
heat  absorbing  glass,  and  a  five-inch 
f:3.8  Cinephor  projection  lens  of  a  stan- 
dard type  used  in  regular  theatre  pro- 
jection. This  lens  is  well  corrected  for 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations  and 
astigmatism,  affording  a  flat  field. 


2"x2"  B&L  Slide  Projector 

The  slide  temperature  is  kept  low 
enough  to  operate  without  fear  of  damage 
to  valuable  films.  A  metal  chimney  and 
lamphouse  louvres  provide  proper  air  cir- 
culation over  the  bulb  and  the  heat-ab- 
sorbing condenser  lens. 

The  slide  carrier  is  provided  with  a 
lock  tab  at  each  end  to  limit  excursion 
and  has  a  spring  tension  to  permit  use 
of  cardboard,  metal,  or  glass  mounted 
slides.  These  springs  hold  the  slide  per- 
pendicular to  the  optical  axis  and  thus 
insure  correct  focus  over  the  entire  area. 

The  instrument  is  substantially  made, 
utilizing  modern  die  cast  alloy  construc- 
tion. The  body  is  finished  in  gray  crinkle 
lacquer  with  the  projection  lens  focusing 
tube  in  satin  chromium  plate.  A  sturdy 
wood  case,  covered  with  black  pebble- 
grain  imitation  leather,  is  available  for 
carrying  the  projector. 


Prices  on  Kodachrome  Duplicates 
Lowered 

24  X  36mm  size  duplicates  from  K13S, 
and  24x36mm  reduction  from  K828,  and 
all  listed  sizes  of  Kodachrome  Profes- 
sional film  transparencies,  except  45  x 
107mm,  6  x  13cm,  and  11  x  14  inches,  are 
now  priced  by  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  follows : 

First  duplicate  from  each  original,  $  .25. 

Each  succeeding  duplicate  from  same 
original,  up  to  80  duplicates,  $  .20.  (Prices 
for  larger  quantities  quoted  on  request.) 

Minimum  charge  per  order  (duplicates 
from  K13S  and  K828  transparencies) 
$1.00. 

Minimum  charge  per  order  (duplicates 
from  Kodachrome  Professional  Film 
transparencies),   $1.50. 

These  prices  apply  to  each  original 
duplicated. 

Originals  may  be  mounted  or  un- 
mounted. 24  X  36mm  duplicates  will  be 
returned  in  Kodak  Ready-Mounts  ready 
for  projection,  at  no  extra  charge,  unless 
the  order  specifies  otherwise.  They  also 
may  be  reproduced  in  sequence  on  film 
strips  provided  the  originals  being  copied 
are  all  of  the  same  size.  The  first  dup- 
licate price  applies  to  each  frame  on  the 
first  strip  as  well  as  subsequent  strips. 
Duplicates  on  film  strips  are  double- 
frame,  24  x  36mm  size.  Single-frame 
strips  cannot  be  supplied. 

Vocational  Guidance  Filmstrips 

Experts  in  the  Vocational  Guidance 
field  state  that  the  new  series  of  35mm 
strip  films — "How  to  get  a  Job" — just 
released  by  the  Stillfilm  Company  of 
Los    Angeles,    are    of    exceptional    value 


inasmuch  as  they  include  a  vivid  por- 
trayal of  each  and  every  step  necessary, 
for  High  and  Junior  High  students,  to 
obtain  a  job  or  business  position  in  the 
business  world  of  today. 

Prepared  and  edited  by  S.  D.  Benbow, 
Assistant  Director  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, and  G.  L.  Hart,  Director  of  Visual 
Education,  Oakland  Schools,  California, 
both  of  whom  have  had  a  wide  and 
varied  experience  in  vocational  work,  this 
unusually  instructive  series  of  six  short- 
length  stills  includes  a  number  of  unique 
presentations  on  personal  behavior,  busi- 
ness manners,  appearance,  methods  o' 
preparation  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
so  necessary  in  making  a  path  to  a  job 
with  big  business  in  a  business  way. 
Principals  and  teachers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  instructive  series  of  stills 
can  obtain  further  information  from  The 
Stillfilm  Company,  4703  W.  Pico  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ampro  Catalogue 

The  new  Ampro  catalogue  just  off  the 
press  is  a  handsome  streamlined  pictorial 
version  of  their  1940  line  of  silent  and 
sound  8mm  and  16mm  motion  picture 
equipment.  Not  only  does  it  present 
illustrated  descriptions  of  its  8mm  and 
nine  16mm  models,  but  the  general 
fundamental  features  which  characterize  ■ 
Ampro  projectors  are  clearly  pictured.  ■ 
Data  on  their  Tri-Purpose  Public  -Ad- 
dress System,  miscellaneous  accessories 
used  with  motion  picture  euipment,  and 
an  equipment  check  chart  complete  this 
informative  booklet.  The  Ampro  Cor- 
poration, 2839  N.  Western  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, will  furnish  copies  to  those  who 
request  same.  t 


New  Victor  Amplifier  for 
Sound  Movies 

The  Victor  Animatograph  Corporation 
has  just  announced  an  amazing  new  unit 
in  sound  equipment  that  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  their  16mm  motion  picture 
projector ;  as  well  as 
in  the  reproduction  of 
recordings,  or  public 
address  system,  or 
radio  transmission. 
These  new  amplifiers 
(Units  "O"  and  "R") 
contain  a  new  clarity 
of  rich  low  tones  and 
clear  highs  as  well  as 
perfect  reproduction  of 
speech  and  music  from 
sound  track,  records, 
or  "mike."  Another 
remarkable  feature  is 
that  any  choice  of  tone 


is  easily  made  possible  by  the  Victor  sys-  •  p 
tern  of  controls.  The  amplifier,  in  addi- 
tion, has  been  very  beautifully  redesigned  i 
as  evidenced  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
Complete  details  and  information  can  be 
secured  from  the  Victor  Animatograph 
Corporation  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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Bell  &  Howell  Proiecior 
'■■     ior   Home    Use 

Announcement  of  a  new  DeLuxe 
Model  Filmosound  designed  especially 
for  home  use,  has  been  made  by  Bell 
&  Howell.  The  new  machine,  which  is 
housed  in  a  polished  walnut  case,  will 
project  both  silent  and  sound  16mm 
films.  A  750-watt  lamp  furnishes  bril- 
liant illumination.  The  projector  unit 
is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ".Academy"  Filmosound.  the  model 
popular  with  schools.  Bell  &  Howell  is 
making  a  special  offer  of  library  pro- 
grams to  purchasers  of  the  new  equip- 
ment. Twelve  SO-minute  sound  picture 
programs,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  are 
offered  at  a  total  rental  said  to  rep- 
resent a  substantial  saving  over  the 
Standard  rate  on  the  same  film.  For 
ftirther  information,  write  to  the  Bell 
&  Howell  Company,  1801  Larchmont 
Ave..  Chicago.  A  circular  illustrating 
and  pricing  the  DeLuxe  Model,  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

Spencer  Teaching  Aids 

An  attractive.  liberally  illustrated 
11"  X  14"  brochure  on  "Spencer  Teach- 
ing Aid?"  has  been  prepared  with  the 
school  field's  interests  primarily  in  mind 
by  Spencer  Lens.  For  the  teacher  of 
biology  the  first  two  pages  describing 
four  microscope  models  will  be  of  especial 
interest.  The  great  variety  of  Delinea- 
scopes  offered  provides  wide  selection, 
including  models  for  the  projection  of 
2*  X  2"  slides,  film  slides,  3%"  x  4" 
glass  slides  and  combination  machines  for 
Standard  slides  and  opaque  material. 
Many  other  teaching  accessories  are 
listed,  among  them  microtomes,  micro- 
projectors,  magnifiers,  spectrometers  and 
reading  instruments.  A  copy  of  the 
catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request  to 
Spencer  Lens  Companv,  Buffalo,  New 
Yoric. 

Leica  Manual  Revised 

A  new  printing  of  the  Leica  Manual 
has  just  been  issued,  which  is  designated 
as  the  1940-41  edition.  The  entire  book 
has  been  completely  revised  to  include 
the  latest  information  on  miniature 
camera  photography  and  Leica  equip- 
ment. .Ml  details  have  been  carefully 
checked  so  that  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  volume  should  be 
up  to  date.  A  new  filter  factor  table 
»•  iticluded.  Film  groupings  have  been 
changed  to  coincide  with  recent  advances 
in  films  for  miniature  cameras.  New 
information  is  included  on  developers, 
ejiiposure,  projection,  stereo-projection, 
lenses,  Leica  accessories,  etc. 

Besides  acquainting  photographers  with 
various  photographic  endeavors  to  which 
dieir  cameras  can  be  applied,  it  explains 
m  detail  how  different  types  of  pictures 
can  be  made.  The  Manual  is  obtainable 
at  photographic  dealers. 


Current  Film  News 

(Concluded  from  page   176) 
toons   with   Koko  the  clown,  created  by 
Max     Fleischer.    Eleven     subjects     are 
now  available,  with  more  to  come  later. 
Pictorial  Films,   1650   Broadway,   New 
York    City,     have    acquired     exclusive 
distribution   rights   to   The  Adventures 
of    Chico,    the    16    mm    sound    feature 
which    has    been    highly    acclaimed    by 
film  critics   and   reviewers. 
The   National   Board   of  Review   gave 
it  an  "Exceptional   Photoplay"  rating.  It 
is  described  as  a  delightful  story  about  a 
little  Mexican  boy,  Chico,  and  his  play- 
mates, the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  stony 
Northern    Mexico    plateau.      Prints    are 
available  on  a  rental  or  lease  basis. 
Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.,  35  W.  45th 
Street,    New    York    City,    report    the 
release  of  the  following  Universal  Pic- 
tures   in    16mm    soujid,    available    to 
schools  on  an  advance  approval  basis : 
Mad     About     Music,     featuring     the 
golden-voiced  Deanna  Durbin  with  Her- 
bert    Marshall,     Gail     Patrick,     Arthur 
Treacher   in    a    sparkling    comedy-drama 
centering    about    a    girls    school    in    the 
Swiss   Alps. 

Letter  of  Introduction,  with  Edgar 
Bergen,  Charlie  McCarthy,  Adolphe 
Menjou,  Andrea  Leeds  and  George  Mur- 
phy. A  powerful  dramatic  story  inter- 
spersed  with  hilarious  comedy. 

Service  De  Luxe,  a  comedy  hit  fea- 
turing Constance  Bennett,  Vincent  Price, 
Charlie  Ruggles,  Helen  Broderick,  Mischa 
Auer. 

Goodbye  Broadway,  starring  Alice 
Brady,  Charles  Winninger,  Tommy  Riggs 
and  "Betty  Lou,"  Tom  Brown,  and 
Dorothea  Kent.  A  comedy  based  on  the 
Broadway   stage   success. 

Swing  That  Cheer,  a  college  picture 
with  Tom  Brown,  Robert  Wilcox,  Andy 
Devine,  Constance  Moore  and  Ernest 
Truex. 

Proceedings  of  the  D.  V.  I. 

(Concluded  from  page  155) 

revision  and  improvement  in  its  printed 
services  on  Evaluations  and  News  Let- 
ter ;  new  materials  furnished  by  the  A  S 
F  L,  which  are  otherwise  unavailable  to 
schools,  such  as  late  issues  of  March  of 
Time;  elaborate  plans  for  supplying 
radio-recordings  such  as  DuPont's  Caval- 
cade of  America;  additional  cooperation 
from  commercial  firms  and  affiliations 
with  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  with 
Ohio  State  University's  Evaluation  of 
School  Broadcasts  project,  with  the  Na- 
tional Film  Society  of  Canada,  etc. ;  and 
finally  the  gratifying  evidence  of  pro- 
gress as  shown  in  growth  of  Associa- 
tion memliership  from  18,  (in  Septem- 
ber, 1938)  to  64  (as  of  March,  1940). 
And  Mr.  Hearon  concludes  : 

"With  its  place  in  the  educational 
world  determined  the  .Association  seems 
ready  for  the  future.  Its  functions 
move  in  new  areas  and  serve  unfilled 
needs.  There  seems  to  be  no  conflict ; 
no  working  at  cross  purposes.  The  fu- 
ture  is  interesting  and  challenging." 


Literature  in  Visual 
Instruction 

{Concluded  from  page  162) 

Fifty  Foreign  Films  —  Reviewed  by 
Otto  F.  Bond.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  1939,  56  pp.  SO  cents. 
The  fifty  film  reviews  presented  in  this 
pamphlet  have  been  reprinted  from 
Books  ^6roarf— 1935-39,  by  permission  of 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  and 
have  been  selected  from  the  two  hundred 
foreign-language  films  viewed  by  the 
writer  since  1934.  As  stated  in  the 
Foreword,  the  films  have  been  subjected 
to  criteria  which  include  social  and  edu- 
cational as  well  as  artistic  and  enter- 
tainment value.  Critical  reviews  are 
given  of  twenty-eight  French  films,  ten 
German,  two  Spanish,  one  Italian,  four 
Russian,  one  Yiddish,  two  Hungarian,  one 
Chinese  and  one  Japanese.  Producer's 
release  date  and  distributors  are  indicated 
insofar  as  this  information  is  known. 

In  preparing  this  material  Mr.  Bond 
has  rendered  a  splendid  service  to 
language  and  social  science  teachers,  and 
other  individuals  or  groups  interested  in 
foreign  film  programs. 

The  Use  of  Motion  Pictures  in  the 
Science  Classroom  —  Vol.  2,  No.  1 
The  Science  Forum,  issued  by  Scott 
Foresman  and  Company. 

As  an  aid  to  science  teachers  who 
appreciate  the  value  of  visual  education 
to  learning,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany have  selected  some  free  and  inex- 
pensive films  suitable  for  use  in  science 
classes  and  correlated  them  with  impor- 
tant unit-topics  usually  included  in  good 
junior  high  science  textbooks.  For  users 
of  their  Science  Problems  Series,  they 
have  referred  to  exact  units  in  those 
books  which  correlate  with  the  subjects 
of  these  films.  Many  of  the  films  may 
be  obtained  free  from  the  United  States 
Film  Service,  and  from  industrial  firms. 

Visual  Method  in  the  Church  Curricu- 
lum. Educational  Bulletin  No.  901, 
International  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, 203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
1940,  60  pp.  35  cents. 

This  is  a  very  complete  treatment  of 
the  use  of  projected  pictures  in  the 
church  curriculum,  prepared  by  the 
Council's  Committee  on  Visual  Educa- 
tion, of  which  Dr.  Paul  H.  Vieth  of 
Yale  University  is  chairman.  The  first 
half  of  the  bulletin  discusses  the  ad- 
vantages of  visual  aids  in  the  churx:h's 
teaching  and  preaching  program,  types  of 
suitable  materials  available,  various 
methods  of  use,  and  the  equipment  needed 
for  an  efficient  program,  with  rough  esti- 
mates of  cost.  The  second  half  gives 
sources  of  slides,  filmstrips,  soundslide 
films  and  motion  picture  films.  A  very 
valuable  feature  is  the  evaluated  list  of 
over  one  hundred  sound  and  silent  films 
which  have  been  found  suitable  for 
church  use.  Information  is  also  given  on 
each  picture  as  to  contents,  length,  size, 
whether  silent  or  sound,  distributors,  and 
cost.  In  another  section  the  film  titles 
are  classified   by   subject. 
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FILMS 

Akin  and  Bagshaw,  Inc.  (3) 

1425  Williams  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 
Audio-Film  Libraries  (2) 

661  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

(Se€  advertisement  on  page  172) 

Bailey  Film  Service  (3,  4) 

1651  Cosmo  St.,  Hollywood.  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  168) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

1  See  advertisement  on  page  140) 

Castle  Films  (3) 

RCA  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  137) 

College  Film  Center  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  4) 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 

Dudley  Visual  Education  Service       (1) 

736  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

4th  Fl.,  Coughlan  Bldg. 

Mankato.  Minn. 
Eastin  16  mm.  Pictures  (3) 

707  Putnam  Bldg.,  Davenport,  la. 

Burns  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  City 
Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

35-11  35th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  167) 

Film  Circulation  Corp.  (2) 

1600  Broadway,   New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  170) 

Films,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd   St.,   New  York  City 

64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

314  S.  W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Frith  Films  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  565,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Garrison  Films  (3,  6) 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  168) 

General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 

Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.  (3) 

35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  173) 

Harvard  Film  Service  (3,  6) 

Biological  Laboratories, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Guy  D.  Haselton,  Travelettes     (1,  2,  4) 

7936  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
David  B.   Hill  (3) 

Salem,   Ore. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  168) 

Hoffberg  Productions,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

1600   Broadway,   New   York  City 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  170) 

International  Film  Bureau  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 

Lewis  Film  Service  (3) 

105   E.   1st  St.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  168) 

The  Manse  Library  (3) 

1521    Dana    Ave.,    Cincinnati,    O. 

Nu-Art  Films,  Inc.  (3) 

145  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  168) 

Continuous  insertions  under  one 


Pictorial  Films  (2) 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  171) 

Post  Pictures  Corp.  (3) 

723  Seventh  .'\ve.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Pictures  Co.,  Inc.  (5) 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  175) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wholesome  Films  Service,  Inc.  (1,  6) 
48  Melrose  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau  (3,  4) 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
351  Turk  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
MACHINES  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro  Corporation  (3) 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  177) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  140) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  6) 

1111  Armitage  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  front  cover) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye  (3) 

239  Grant  Ave.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co.  (3,  6) 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  173) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  170) 

Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165   Newbury   St.,   Boston,  Mass. 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  (2) 

Camden,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on'page  161) 
S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp.  (3,  6) 

636  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Sound   Projector  (2) 

1917  Oxford   St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  171) 

Victor  Animatograph  Corp.  (3) 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  169) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCREENS 

Da  Lite  Screen  Co. 
2717  N.  Ciawford  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  165) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Motion  Picture  Screen  & 
Accessories  Co.,  Inc. 

351  W.  52nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDES  and  FILM  SLIDES 

Eastman  Educational  Slides 

Johnson  Co.   Bank  Bldg., 

Iowa  City,  la. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,   New   York  City 
Friends  of  the  Western  Mountains 

Areata,  Calif.   (2x2  "Kodachromes") 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisment  on  page  170) 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,   Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  138) 

Radio-Mat  Slide  Co.,  Inc. 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

( See  advertisement  on  page  168) 

Society  for  Visual  Education 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Visual  Education  Service 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Visual  Sciences 

Suffern,  New  York 

( See  advertisement  on  page  168) 

Williams,   Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut   St.,  Philadelphia.   Pa. 

STEREOGRAPHS  and 
STEREOSCOPES 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  188) 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page   163) 

DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  front  cover) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films  Ltd. 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Spencer  Lens  Co. 

19  Doat  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See   advertisement  on   inside  back   cover) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earl,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ELECTRICAL    TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Radio  Transcription  Co.  of  America 

Hollywood    Blvd.   at   Cosmo. 
Hollywood,   Calif. 


REFERENCE  NUMBERS 

(1)  indicates   firm   suppllea    16  ma. 
silent. 

(2)  indicates   firm    sapplies   16   ma. 
80und-on-film. 

(3)  indicates    firm   supplies    16   mm. 
sound    and   silent. 

(4)  indicates    firm    supplies    35   mm. 
silent. 

(5)  indicates   firm    supplies    35    mm. 
sound. 

<6)   indicates    firm    supplies    35   mm. 
sound   and    silent. 


heading.  $1.50  per  issue;  addifional  listings  under  other  headings,  75c  each. 
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THE   MAGAZINE   DEVOTED   TO   AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS   IN   EDUCATION 


(Photo  courtesy  Chamrer  OF  Commkrce.  Renton  Harbor.  Mr 
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F  MOTION  PICTURE  SOUND  EQUIPMENT 


35  MM.  SOUND 


Below — The  famous 
DeVry  Portable  3  5 
m.m.  sound  projector. 
Basically  the  Original 
DeVry  creation — com- 
pletely redesigned  with 
every  worthwhile 
and  modern 
sound  improve- 
ment. 


Below  right  —  The  De 
Vry  semi- portable  35 
m.m.  sound  projector. 
Heavy  duty  mechanism 
and  advanced  optical 
system.  This  equipment 
is  ideal  for 
small  theatres 
and  most  audi- 
toriums. 


hove — Super  DeVry  35 
.m.  theatre  projector — 
reamlined — exclusively 
odern  in  design  and 
jrformance. 


elow  left — The  new  DeVry  16  m.m.  arc  sound  pro- 
ctor— Built  to  professional  standards.  Unequalled 
1  construction  and  performance. 
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hejt  middle — The  DeVry  Deluxe 
16  m.m.  sound  projector.  Peer 
of  all  portable  units  1600  ft. 
capacity. 

Lejt  (at  bottom) — The  new  DeVry 
model  "Q".  Single  case  con- 
struction. Projector,  Amplifier, 
and  Speaker  in  one  unit. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DeVRY 

— manufacturers  of  precision  mo- 
tion picture  equipment  for  26 
years.  DeVry  35  m.m.  cameras 
and  projectors  have  been  the 
choice  of  Hollywood  studios  and 
theatres  throughout  the  world; 
and  the  DeVry  line  of  16  m.m. 
equipment  is  already  the  choice 
of  those  who  have  taken  the 
time  to  investigate. 
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Above — DeVry  16  m.m. 
sound  camera  —  built 
to  professional  stand- 
ards. 400  ft.  capacity. 


Below — The  DeVry  auto- 
matic 35  m.m.  camera — ■ 
choice  of  newsreel 
cameramen  and  explor- 
ers throughout  the  world. 


Above — The  De\  r 
m.m.  separate  soun 
corder  400  ft.  cai'.i^ 


Bf/ow— The  DeVr  1 
m.m.  all  purpose  cai  r 
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white  or  color  film 
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The  Atlantic  Frontier 


The  Frontier  beyond  the  Alleghenies 
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The  Frontier  beyond  the  Rockies 
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B&L     BALOPTICONS     LRM     A^D     ER 
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B&L  Balopticons  ERM  for  opaque  objects  only  and  LRM  for  both  slides  and  opaque  objects 
are  newly  designed  to  better  fulfill  every  projection  requirement  in  modern  teaching  technique. 
These  new  features  insure  improved  performance  and  permit  a  wider  range  of  usefulness: 


1.  Improved  Projection  System  for  opaque  objects. 
Greater  lens  accuracy  gives  unusual  flatness  of  field, 
critical  definition  and  high  light  transmission. 

2.  Projection  system  for  slides,  using  same  light  source, 
gives  screen  images  matching  in  brilliance  and  size 
those  projected  from  opaque  objects. 

3.  Wide,  hinged  door  allows  easy  access  to  reflector  and 
bulb — or  to  opaque  objects  (such  as  fossils,  mineral 
specimens,  mounted  insects  and  dissecting  pans  or 
Petri  dishes). 


4.  New  lighting  system  gives  greatly  increased  brilliance 
enabling  projection  with  less  darkening  of  room — 
an  important  factor  with  a  very  young  and  possibly 
unruly  audience,  or  when  note-taking  is  required. 

5.  Spring  actuated  object  table  for  opaque  objects 
allows  projection  of  photographs,  postcards,  pages  or 
pictures  from  magazines  or  books,  actual  objects  and 
specimens  or  6"  x  6?  s"  sections  of  larger  subjects. 

6.  Improved  cooling  system  housed  in  stable,  rigid  base. 
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Now  ^^^  School  Con  Afford 
TALKING  MOTION  PICTURES/  ~ 


New  Low-Cost  Sound  Projectors  are  within  the  reach  of  All 

Many  hundreds  of  schools  have   adopted   the  new   Amprosound 

Projectors.  Their  low  prices  have  brought  them  within  the  reach  of  '^';fioVf^r;r,irs"''lni'^i'''ln''„''i%^'^"  Tf'  *"'='"'''!'^  ^nTr 

'     ,      .           __..  .      .^                    111                        II  IbUU  loot  reel,  8"  dynamic  speaker,  complete  accessories  tt  ■  #  #  L 

every  budget.   With   these  remarkable  new  models  you   can  project  and    cords,    comes    in    one    case    all    weighing    only  Jx/  J 

sound  pictures  inexpensively — anywhere  and  at  a  moment's  notice!  *9   -bs ^ 

You  simply  set  up  the  machine,  plug  it  in  and  turn  it  on.    It  is  as  ,,   .  ,  ..„„ 

simple  as  that!     AH  controls  are  centralized  on  one  convenient  illu-  ^^1,  sTle7tTn'd''^:oun"J''m^"7;jet,1„°clu°dfngTom;.^^^^^  ^00  C 

minated  panel.  Threading  has  been  simphned  so  that  it  is  as  easy  accessories  and  cords,  with  12"  dynamic  speaker,  comes  iffX.fJ 

as  on  the  ordinary  silent  projector.     Truly — the  merest  novice  can  '"  ^  compact  cases ▼ 

operate  these  new  units  as  easily  as  a  radio. 

Another  important  feature  of  Ampro's  new  Models  XA-YA-YSA  ^OOA 

and  UA  is  the  extreme  quietness  of  operation.  There  is  none  of  the  Model  "YSA"— same  as  Model   "YA"   with  still  picture  ^«JX  W 

customary  objectionable  loud  hum.  When  you  are  right  next  to  the  *"''    ''*''<"■*«   added  ^ 

projector  itself  you  are  scarcely  conscious  of  its  operation.  The  proof  ,,  j  i  ...ta..    <•              i  x        •  •         ^          j  ^ 

/     11   .u-      •     .u      r     .  .u    .                            nil-        !>  •               ■      1          1"""'  Model    "UA  -  for   complete   mixing   of   sound    from   film,  j.  _    _  _ 

ol  all  this  is  the  tact  that  no  case  or     blimp     is  required  to  cover  microphone  and   phonograph.   Ample  volume   for  audi-  K  Q  /I  C 

the  projector  when  it  is  being  operated.  ences  ranging  from  a  classroom  to  a  large  auditorium.  J  J"y  J 

Convenient    portability    is    another    characteristic    of    the    new  **""''  "*''*''  ""'^t^nding  features •▼■ 

Amprosound   models.     These   machines   can    be   packed    in   a    few 

moment's  time — they  swing  into  operation  as  easily  and  as  quickly  ^QAC 

as  a  portable  typewriter!  Model  "UAB" — same  as  "UA"  with  sound-proofed  blimp  ^003 

case   added ^ 
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The  School  Journey 


How  any  school,  no  matter  how  slender  its 
resources,  can  capitalize  on  its  environ- 
ment through  the  "school  journey"  method. 

WARD    C.    BOWEN 

Qiief,  Bureau  of  Radio  and  Visual  Aids 
State  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IX  this  machine  age   it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to 
tind  school  people,  here  and  there,  who  are  placing 

too  much  dependence  on  modern  mechanical  devices. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  teachers  and  administrators. 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  most  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, who  are  inclined  to  relax  in  the  belief  that  the 
machine  will  somehow  guarantee  superior  results  in 
their  classrooms.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
less  fortunately  placed,  in  schools  without  such  equip- 
ment, who  are  prone  to  settle  back  in  discouragement 
and  to  excuse  their  own  failures  hv  their  lack  of  modern 
devices. 

Even  the  school  journey  has  all  too  often  been  "or- 
ganized" beyond  all  reason.  In  its  essence  a  simple 
and  fundamental  teaching  device,  it  has  been  made  so 
formidable  that  teachers  have  been  frightened  away 
from  it.  Mechanical  transport  and  the  complicated  busi- 
ness of  schedules,  personal  liability  and  other  problems 
liave   often    overshadowed    the    educational    objectives. 

This  is  not  to  question  the  value  of  occasional  well- 
|»rganized  excursions  to  distant  points.  Several  institu- 
ions  have  recently  attracted  notice  by  conducting  ex- 
fcnded  trips,  teachers  and  pupils,  sometimes,  settling 
^own  to  live  and  work  in  a  new  environment  for  several 
3ays  or  even  weeks.  But  for  nK)St  of  us  sucli  exclu- 
sions are  (|uite  out  of  the  question.  ^loreover,  so  manv 
of  us  have  yet  to  take  even  the  first  step,  which  is  to 
See  that  our  jjupils  are  really  acquainted  with  their 
lome  surroundings ! 

Here  the  writer  is  reminded  of  a  comment  made  by 

superintendent  of  schools  whose  district  borders  on 
Pie  Hudson  river.  Coniiilaining  of  some  of  the  prac- 
Itices  he  iiad  observed,  the  su])erintendent  remarked 
that  many  pu])ils  knew  a  great  deal  about  lands  and 
peoples  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  world  but  did  not  know 
whether  their  own  communities  were  east  or  west  of 
the  Hudson !  Obviou.sly  a  few  actual  journeys  close  at 
home  would  have  been  in  order  before  these  pupils 
emliarked  on  their  imaginary  journeys  to  the  Far  East. 
Might  we  say  that  visual  education,  like  charity,  should 
begin  at  home  ? 

The  school  journey  is  a  technique  for  capturing  the 
educational  values  of  direct  contact  with  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Three  factors  enter  into  every  contact 
which  we  make  with  the  physical  and  social  world. 
First,  there  is  the  environment  itself.  No  two  schools 
have  identical  surroundings ;  this  is  fortunate,  for  it 
comj)els  each  of  us  to  display  at  least  a  slight  degree 
of  originality  and  freshness  of  viewpoint.  Second, 
there  is  sight  and  the  act  of  seeing.  (Since  we  are  here 
primarily  concerned  with  visual  education,  we  shall 
largely   ignore   the   other   sensorv   contacts    without   in 


any  sense  belittling  their  imjwrtance ).  Third,  there  are 
our  inner  faculties  which  analyze,  compare,  classify  and 
file  away  mental  images  and  impressions  for  future 
reference. 

Needless  to  say.  the  environment  is  with  us  whether 
we  give  attention  to  it  or  not.  Our  eyes,  and  the  ability 
to  receive  imi^ressions  with  them,  we  take  for  granted. 
However,  few  of  us  have  made  more  than  casual  at- 
tempts to  bring  our  inner  faculties  fully  into  play.  We 
need  to  make  conscious  effort  to  develop  our  imagina- 
tions and  to  form  the  habit  of  seeing  in  the  .sense  oi 
"paying  attention."*  John  Dewey  has  written :  "Learn- 
ing involves  not  only  a  knowledge  of  things  but  also  the 
meaning  of  things."  It  is  imagination  which  clothes 
bare  facts  with  meaning.  The  school  journey,  in  its 
limitless  variations,  offers  to  the  imaginative  teacher 
an  unexcelled  means  of  bringing  the  pupil  into  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  "meaning  of  things." 

Turning  now  from  theory  to  ])ractice.  may  we  sug- 
gest a  few  examples : 

1.  Suppose  we  simply  walk  to  a  window  of  our 
classroom.  Let  us  say  that  our  school,  like  thousands 
of  others,  is  situated  on  a  State  highway.  Do  we  see 
merely  a  ribbon  of  concrete?  What  is  concrete,  any- 
way? Of  what  materials  is  it  composed?  From  how 
many  places  were  the  raw  materials  gathered  for  this 
particular  stretch  of  pavement?  Who  owns  the  right 
of  way?  What  government  agency  built  and  now 
maintains  the  road?  How  much  did  it  cost  per  mile? 
Who  contributed  the  funds,  and  how  ? 

W'e  have  not  even  mentioned  the  trafific.  which 
supposedly  justifies  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  highway,  but  think  how  far  we  have 
already  gone  in  the  study  of  geography,  govern- 
ment, taxation  and  finance,  mineral  resources  and 
what  not — without  having  left  the  classroom.  At 
last  we  are  really  seeing  the  State  highway ! 

2.  Our  class  has  been  reading  about  soil  ero- 
sion, and  we  have  been  trying  to  assist  them,  by 
pictures  and  other  means,  to  comprehend  some  of 
the  basic  causes.  Well,  it  is  raining  hard  at  the 
moment;  suppose  we  step  to  the  window  again.  Not 
many  rods  away  is  a  terrace  on  the  school  grounds. 
Part  of  the  slope  is  covered  with  unbroken  sod ;  no 
water  can  be  seen  coursing  there,  for  it  trickles 
slowly  along  through  the  grass,  and  the  walk  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  is  clean.  But  at  one  spot  thi;  grass 
has  been  worn  away  by  hurrying  feet  taking  a 
"short  cut";  alreadv.   rivulets   racing  down   the  slope 


*  Sec  the  article  by  John  A.  Hollinger  in  ihe  February  issue 

of  The  Educational  Sckeen. 
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are  cutting  miniature  gullies,  and  a  fan-shaped  de- 
posit of  mud  is  spreading  out  over  the  walk. 

Why  feel  baffled  and  helpless  because  we  cannot 
take  our  class  to  some  distant  place  where  they 
could  see  soil  erosion  "in  the  large"?  The  basic 
principles  are  as  well  illustrated  on  our  terrace: 
only  the  scale  is  different.  The  few  square  feet  of 
eroding  terrace  might  be  a  hundred  acre  hillside 
farm,  and  the  square  of  sidewalk  might  be  fertile 
bottom  lands  buried  under  a  mass  of  sterile  sand 
and  gravel. 

3.  Our  school  building  is  an  old  one,  with  brown- 
stone  walls.  Frost  and  rain  and  sun  have  been 
getting  in  their  work,  and  now  repairs  are  being 
made.  Here  are  some  crumbling  blocks  that  have 
been  removed,  over  there  are  some  fresh  blocks 
to  replace  them.  We  pick  up  some  chips  from  both 
piles.  The  old  stone  crumbles  under  pressure  and 
seems  to  turn  to  sand.  An  ordinary  hand  lens  shows 
that  the  stone  is  actually  composed  of  fine  .sand 
grains.  The  newly  quarried  stone  is  firm,  with  some 
kind  of  cement  or  binder  holding  the  grains  to- 
gether, while  the  old  stone  is  porous  and  most  of  the 
cementing  material  seems  to  have  disappeared.  If 
you  are  teaching  a  high  school  science  class,  you 
can  discuss  "induration"  and  "disintegration" ;  if 
an  elementary  class,  you  can  still  bring  them  to  an 
understanding  of  the  simple  principles  invoKed, 
leaving  out  the  "fourteen-dollar  words." 

Suppose  we  begin  to  make  some  inquiries.  The 
contractor  can  tell  us  where  the  stone  is  quarried. 
From  government  bulletins  or  through  correspond- 
ence with  the  State  Geologist  we  can  learn  the  name 
of  the  formation  and  its  geologic  history.  How  far 
we  shall  go  into  the  study  of  the  earth's  past  will 
depend  on  pupil  interest, — and  on  the  powers  who 
prescribe  our  course  of  study !  Who  knows, — per- 
haps one  of  those  "problem"  boys  in  our  class  will 
some  day  be  a  geologist  himself  as  a  result  of  this 
little  "journey"  to  the  builder's  stone  pile. 

The  particular  examples  given  above  will  prob- 
ably have  no  importance  for  the  reader  in  his  own 
teaching  situation.  However,  it  is  important  that 
each  of  us  form  the  habit  of  searching  for  illumina' 
ing  examples  in  the  familiar  world  close  at  hand. 
If  we  can  lead  our  class  a  few  blocks  down  the 
street,  or  on  an  hour's  excursion  in  a  nearby  woods, 
we  may  open  up  whole  new  worlds  for  study  and 
exploration. 

Lest  we  seem  to  be  exalting  the  school  journey 
as  an  all-sufificient  teaching  method,  ma}'  we  pause 
at  this  point  to  urge  the  use  of  other  visual  aids  of 
all  kinds  in  conjunction  with  the  excursion.  In  our 
first  example  above,  note  the  advantage  of  having 
at  hand  a  road  map  to  study  distances,  connecting 
routes,  probable  sources  and  destinations  of  the 
traffic.  Yet  how  few  teachers  have  on  hand  this 
simple  and  cost-free  type  of  visual  aid.  After  ob- 
serving our  miniature  demonstration  of  soil  erosion 
(Example  2).  pictures  of  more  spectacular  ex- 
amples will  take  on  deeper  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance. Are  we  claiming  too  much  if  we  suggest  that 
even   so   fine   a   motion   picture   as   "The   River"   will 


be  more  closely  identified  with  reality  if  we  com- 
pare some  of  its  .scenes  with  the  rivulets  on  our 
denuded  terrace?  On  the  other  hand,  pictures  may 
clear  up  points  that  puzzled  us  while  we  were  in 
the  field.  Specimens  collected  on  the  trip,  or  ob- 
tained from  other  sources,  are  of  special  interest 
and  value  when  used  to  supplement  our  field  ob- 
servations. The  school  journey  and  the  school 
museum  should  often,  in  practice,  be  vitally  and 
closely  related. 

Many  writers  have  stressed  the  breakdown  of 
the  excursion  technique  into  preparation  or  plan- 
ning, the  excursion  proper,  and  follow-up.  In  a 
sense  every  excursion,  even  if  confined  to  the  school 
grounds,  requires  this  treatment.  However,  we  may 
need  to  be  w  arned  against  adopting  a  formal,  stere- 
otyped plan.  In  this,  as  in  other  teaching  tech- 
niques, freshness  and  originality  are  of  prime  im- 
portance. If  we  devised  a  plan  which  worked  per- 
fectly for  one  excursion,  we  should  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  assuming  that  plan  to  be  the  best  for  all 
future  trips.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  experiment; 
we  must  be  alert  to  devise  new  methods  for  new 
situations. 

The  teacher's  own  ])reparation  for  an  excursion 
can  scarcely  be  too  thorough  ;  it  is  jiossible.  on  the 
other  hand,  to  make  the  j^upiFs  pre])aration  too  de- 
tailed. It  is  easy  to  take  the  keen  edge  off  the 
jiupil's  enjoyment  of  the  trip  by  telling  him  too 
much  in  advance.  Every  pupil,  no  matter  how 
young,  enjoys  the  thrill  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery. We  should  not  rob  him  of  that  thrill,  either 
by  giving  away  all  the  surprises  beforehand  or  by 
making  his  discoveries  for  him  in  the  field.  Similar- 
ly, we  can  be  too  rigid  and  zealous  in  the  matter  of 
reports  or  other  follow-up  exercises.  If  you  have 
ever  observed  the  members  of  a  class  exchanging 
sour  looks  when  an  excursion  is  announced,  the 
chances  are  that  such  an  announcement  has  come 
to  be  associated  with  long,  formal  reports  or  other 
monotonous  work. 

The  school  journey  should  be  an  occasion  for 
the  recognition  of  individual  differences  and  diversi- 
fied interests.  Here  is  really  a  golden  opportunity 
to  give  freedom  of  expression,  to  encourage  rather 
than  to  stifle  highly  personal  interests,  hobbies, 
viewpoints.  Of  course  the  physical  safety  of  the 
pupils  requires  discipline  and  order;  we  cannot  per- 
mit the  class  to  become  a  mob  in  the  name  of 
rugged  individualism.  On  nearly  every  excursion, 
however,  a  considerable  degree  of  latitude  can  be 
allowed.  Certainly  the  follow-up  furnishes  a  grand 
opportunity  to  let  Johnny  "go  the  limit"  in  his  en- 
thusiasm over  the  salamander  eggs  he  collected 
down  at  the  pond,  while  Mary  concentrates  on  the 
wild  flowers  she  discovered.  WHiy  try  to  press 
Johnn}'  and  Mary  in  the  same  mold? 

For  our  part,  we  are  offered  a  challenge  to  de- 
velop our  creative  imagination  by  exercising  it  on 
the  physical  and  social  aspects  of  our  every-day  en- 
vironment. If  we  are  teaching  away  from  home, 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  guarantee  of  our  becom- 

(Coiicludcd  on  page  203) 
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Making  a  Film  Strip; 

An  Educational  Adventure 


SOMETOIES  a  simple  undertaking  evokes  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  labor.  When  the  preparation 
of  a  film  strip  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Edward  Jenner 
and  the  history  of  smallpox  vaccination  was  first  as- 
signed to  me,  I  viewed  it  as  a  task  that  could  be  com- 
pleted with  comparative  ease.  Perhaps  my  rather  casual 
attitude  toward  the  making  of  a  film  strip  was  engen- 
dered by  the  fact  that  I  had  previously  been  entirely 
concerned  with  the  production  of  motion  pictures  and 
was  therefore  inclined  to  look  upon  the  film  strip  as  a 
sort  of  step-child.  But  I  soon  found  that  my  perspective 
was  badly  distorted  and  that  a  film  strip,  like  a  motion 
picture,  required  a  carefully  prepared  scenario,  an 
immense  amount  of  research,  and  many  other  detailed 
preparations  if  it  was  to  be  more  than  a  static  series 
of  still  pictures  with  accompanying  captions. 

Source  material  on  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Jenner 

vas  easy  to  secure  in  medical  libraries.   I   dug  rather 

eply  into  the  life,  work,  and  times  of  this  18th  Cen- 

jry  English  physician  and  the  more  I  read,  the  more 

wanted  to  examine  every  aspect  of  the  problem  with 


Dr.  Jenner   vaccinating   his  young   son, 
who  is  held  by  Mrs.  Jenner. 

which  he  was  concerned.  I  iiave  since  found  that  this 
study  was  of  considerable  value  aside  from  the  im- 
mediate purpose  which  it  served.  Since  smallpox  is  still 
a  public  health  jiroblem,  1  have  been  called  upon  to 
contribute    information    for    use    in    connection    with 


Showing  that  film-strip  production  is  not 
so  simple  as  it  seems,  if  results  are  to 
be  sound  in  scholarship  and  technique. 

JOHN    LENTZ 

Welfare  Division,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
New  York  City 

health  education  programs  designed  to  promote  vaccina- 
tion and  my  wide  reading  on  the  subject  stood  me  in 
good   stead   when   these   requests  were  made. 

The  source  material  for  the  film  having  been  gathered 
and  digested,  the  preparation  of  the  scenario  followed. 
One  of  the  first  questions  that  came  to  my  mind  was — 
how  many  people,  aside  from  those  engaged  in  scien- 
tific pursuits,  know  of  Edward  Jenner  and  his  great 
contribution  to  humanity?  Since  the  film  strip  was  to 
be  shown  in  schools,  an  answer  to  this  question  was 
sought  among  boys  and  girls  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  age.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  usual  answer  was: 
"I  never  heard  of  him."  There  was  no  opportunity  to 
give  Jenner  a  "build-up,"  as  the  press  agents  do  when 
introducing  a  new  movie  personality.  But  it  occurred 
to  me  that  he  might  be  introduced  in  the  film  by  iden- 
tifying him  with  some  of  his  well-known  contemporaries 
including  Benjamin  Franklin,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  and  others.  All  students  were  familiar 
with  these  great  men  and  it  seemed  appropriate  to  place 
Jenner  in  this  distinguished  group  for  his  claim  to 
lasting  fame  is  based  on  a  contribution  as  great  as  that 
of  his  contemporaries.  From  this  point  on,  the  plan  of 
the  film  took  form.  Aside  from  information  on  Dr. 
Jenner  and  smallpox  vaccination,  I  decided  to  intro- 
duce other  material  that  would  perhaps  make  the  film 
interesting  and  instructive  to  students  in  classes  other 
than  those  in  hygiene,  health,  or  physiology.  Thus, 
pictures  which  showed  the  prevailing  type  of  architec- 
ture of  the  time  were  selected  for  use  in  the  film.  Others 
were  chosen  to  show  the  manner  of  dress  of  the  period, 
while  still  others  pictured  the  forms  of  transportation, 
printing,  and  recreation  in  vogue  during  those  days. 

After  the  scenario  was  completed,  the  search  for 
18th  Century  pictorial  material  on  Jenner's  life  and 
discovery  was  begun.  This  proved  to  be  a  quest  that 
took  a  portion  of  my  time,  off  and  on.  over  many 
months,  when  picture  collections  in  numerous  libraries 
and  museums  were  thoroughly  combed.  At  first  a  few 
portraits  were  brought  to  light,  but  many  types  of 
prints  were  needed  to  illustrate  the  essential  points  out- 
lined in  the  scenario.  Other  areas  were  explored  which 
proved  to  be  as  fruitless  as  the  first.  Finally  a  clue  to 
a  veritable  treasure  trove  of  Jenner  memorabilia  turned 
up  in  a  news  article  of  a  London  paper.  It  told  of  the 
collection  gathered  and  preserved  by  the  Wellcome 
Historical  Medical  Museum.  A  letter  was  quickly  dis- 
patched to  the  Curator  asking  permission  to  use  the 
Museum's  extensive  collection.     ^leanwhile  the  search 
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Signatures   of   five   Indian   chiefs   on   document   their   tribes 
sent  to   Dr.   Jenner   in  appreciation   of  his  work. 


continued  in  this  country,  but  the  only  Jenner  items 
that  were  found  were  a  lock  of  the  gentleman's  hair 
and  one  of  his  ivory  toothpicks !  After  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  London  Museum,  I  was  finally 
told  that  the  institution  was  moving  into  new  quarters 
and  that  the  Jenner  pictures  were  crated  away.  More- 
over, it  was  not  possible  to  open  them  so  as  to  have 
prints  made  of  those  which  I  had  requested.  Thus,  it 
appeared  that  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  rope  and  that 
there  was  no  alternative  left  but  to  proceed  with  pro- 
duction by  utilizing  the  few  pictures  and  prints  which 
were  available.  My  interest  in  the  subject,  however,  had 
become  so  intense  that  I  was  unwilling  to  go  ahead 
without  at  least  one  more  attempt.  Something  told  me 
that  somewhere  there  must  be  other  collections  of 
Jenner  items  and  remembering  the  tale  of  the  man  who 
found  an  acre  of  diamonds  in  his  own  backyard,  I  de- 
cided to  visit,  if  necessary,  every  print  and  picture  shop 
in  New  York  City. 

A  prolonged  search  started  and  in  every  shop  the  an- 
swer to  my  inquiry  was  the  same:  "Sorry  .  .  .  prints 
of  that  period  and  on  that  particular  subject  are  ex- 
tremely rare."  At  this  point  I  sent  a  memorandum  to 
my  associates  stating  that  in  view  of  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  expended  on  the  project,  perhaps  the  film 
should  be  made  with  the  material  already  gathered. 
The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  this  memorandum  when, 
wholly  by  chance,  I  wandered  into  a  small  print  shop 
situated  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  skyscraper 
in  which  I  worked.  There,  in  a  case,  was  a  collection 
of  rare  and  beautiful  engravings  of  Dr.  Jenner  himself 
in  addition  to  contemporary  cartoons,  caricatures,  and 
sketches  pertaining  to  the  early  history  of  vaccination. 
For  a  moment  I  refused  to  believe  what  my  own  two 
eyes  saw !  The  owner  gladly  permitted  copies  of  these 
prints  to  be  made  for  use  in  the  film.  I  have  since  felt 
that  there  should  be  a  special  blessing  in  the  litany  for 
this  generous  shopkeeper ! 

While  this  search  was  in  progress,  another  message 
had  been  sent  to  the  London  Museum  by  cable.  The 
Curator,  realizing  the  urgency  of  my  request  and  at 
the  same  time  appreciating  the  health  educational  im- 


port of  the  undertaking,  notified  me  that  copies  of  the 
museum's  entire  collection  would  be  forwarded  despite 
the  trouble  involved.  Thus  a  wealth  of  pictorial  ma- 
terial was  finally  secured,  and  the  way  seemed  clear 
for  immediate  production. 

The  script  of  the  film  had  been  filed  away  while 
the  hunt  for  pictures  was  in  progress.  Although  the 
script  has  been  carefully  written,  I  realized  the  neces- 
sity for  having  each  statement  in  the  continuity  re- 
viewed by  authorities  in  those  fields  upon  which  the 
film  touched.  Fortunately,  I  had  access  to  a  number  of 
recognized  specialists  including  physicians,  teachers, 
bacteriologists,  health  officers,  and  statisticians.  Each 
authority  was  requested  to  review  the  material  and 
change  any  statements  that  were  not  absolutely  accurate. 
Needless  to  say,  this  request  was  carried  out  by  each 
of  the  specialists  in  a  thorough  and  painstaking  man- 
ner. The  care  that  was  exercised  in  this  connection 
made  me  doubly  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  a  film  based 
on  a  scientific  subject  the  slightest  deviation  from  fact 
is  never  justifiable,  even  though  a  bit  of  adulteration  or 
coloring  might  stimulate  attention  or  provoke  enter- 
tainment. In  other  words,  a  scientific  film  should  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  pictures  having  been  assembled  and  the  con- 
tinuity having  been  passed  by  the  board  of  experts, 
actual  production  was  at  last  in  order.  When  the  fin- 
ished product  was  finally  delivered  from  the  film  labora- 
tory, the  idea  of  a  classroom  preview  was  discussed. 
It  was  felt  that  the  reaction  of  a  high  school  group 
to  the  film  would  give  an  indication  of  its  value  as  an 
avenue  of  learning  in  health.  Therefore,  arrangements 
were  made  to  show  the  picture  before  a  group  of  ap- 
proximately fifty  students  composed  of  an  English 
class,  a  health  class,  and  a  biology  class.  After  the  film 
had  been  shown,  the  class  chairman  led  a  discussion 
which  proved  that  the  picture  had  aroused  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  smallpox  vaccination.  What  can  we 
do  about  it?  This  was  the  question  that  was  raised  im- 
mediately by  the  students.  A  variety  of  projects  were 
suggested.  "Let's  try  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  student 
in.  our  school  who  has  not  been  vaccinated,"  said  one 
student.  Another  proposed  a  visit  to  the  health  de 
partment  to  witness  a  vaccination  clinic.  Still  another 
proposed  a  study  of  whether  or  not  articles  of  commerce 
could  bring  the  smallpox  virus  to  their  city. 

Considering  the  difficulties  involved,  the  time  re- 
quired, and  the  money  expended  in  the  production  of 
the  film,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  undertak- 
ing was  worth  while  often  came  to  mind.  All  such 
doubts  were  completely  dispelled  in  view  of  the  spon- 
taneous response  of  the  first  group  of  students  who 
witnessed  it.  Since  the  film  was  released  almost  two 
years  ago,  other  reports  have  been  received  from  schools 
throughout  the  coimtrv  which  have  strengthened  this 
conclusion  many  fold. 

After  making  a  film  strip  and  observing  the  results 
that  may  be  obtained  through  its  use,  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  definition  that  a  film  strip  is  nothing  more 
than  "  a  series  of  still  pictures  printed  on  35mm.  stock." 
To  me  a  film  strip  means  an  educational  adventure 
fraught  with  tremendous  possibilities  for  the  dissemin- 
ation of  knowledge  for  human  betterment. 
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Motion  Pictures  for  Disseminating 
Occupdtiondl  Information 


A  detailed  study*  of  the  increasing  use 
and  possibilities  of  motion  pictures 
in    the    field    of   vocational    education. 

GIGI    LEVINSON 

No.  Valley  Stream,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THERE  is  every  indication  that  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  in  education  is  entering  upon  a  new  and 
iin]>ortant  phase.  This  phase  is  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  in  vocational  guidance  and  in  disseminating 
occu]:)ational  information.  Before  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  there  were  certain  hmitations  in  bringing  the 
child  to  industry.  Obviously  a  thousand  or  even  one 
liundred  children  could  not  visit  a  working  plant  with- 
out disrupting  its  normal  procedure.  And  even  if  that 
were  possible,  it  would  involve  an  all-day  trip.  The 
scope  of  industry-  visited  would  have  to  be  limited  to 
that  within  a  reasonable  traveling  radius. 

With  the  advent  of  the  motion  picture,  the  oil,  steel, 
>(>a]).  meat  packing,  lumbering  and  other  industries,  all 
within  an  hour  or  two  are  brought  within  the  mental 
comprehension  of  not  only  one  hundred,  but  many 
thou.sands.  The  use  of  printed  material  based  upon  in- 
vestigations and  careful  observation  is  subject  to  the 
rsonal  interpretation  and  the  "imaginative  vision- 
ig"  of  the  student.  The  presentation  is  textual  and 
not  active.  Rv  presenting  the  concrete  workings  of  an 
^^^ndustry  to  the  child  new  interests  are  aroused  and  new 
l^fBelds  of  endeavor  are  opened  which  might  otherwise 
^^Bave  never  been  awakened. 

I^r  When  it  was  finally  decided  by  the  schools  to  use 
motion  pictures  as  a  medium  in  disseminating  occupa- 
tional information  an  investigation  was  made  to  de- 
termine the  materials  available  in  suitable  form.  Ap- 
plication was  made  to  twelve  recognized  sources  of  such 
^^laterials  and  prompt  reply  was  made  by  each  with 
^■iggested  additional  sources  totalling  250  in  all.  Many 
of  these  had  a  great  deal  of  material  but  most  of  it  was 
^unsuitable  for  use  in  occupational  information  courses. 
^Hpf  the  materials  which  seemed  to  be  suited  for  use  as 
^^ids  in  imparting  occupational  information,  forty-two 
films  were  free,  eleven  were  rentals  or  sale  .service  only. 
Those  for  rent  were  quite  reasonable.  The  free  ma- 
terial was  supplied  with  the  understanding  that  the 
school  was  to  pay  transportation  charges.  While  most 
of  the  free  films  were  of  an  advertising  nature  they  did 
have  educational  value  particularly  appropriate  for  use 
in  presenting  occupational  information.^ 

Another  source  of  occu])ational  information  films  is 
the  commercial  moving  picture  which  though  prepared 
for  entertainment  also  portrays  occupations  and  occupa- 
tional activities.  Sometimes  this  information  is  accurate 
and  complete ;  sometimes  a  director's  dramatic  fancy. 


Xo  one  will  ever  know  how  many  persons  have  based 
the  choice  of  an  occupation  in  part  upon  some  bit  of 
fact  or  fancy  picked  up  from  a  commercial  moving 
picture. 

Some  pictures  have  high  value.  Life  of  Louis  Pasteur 
probably  should  be  seen  by  every  potential  scientist ; 
WJiite  Angel  by  every  future  nurse ;  Men  in  White  by 
those  who  would  like  to  enter  the  medical  profession ; 
Ceiling  Zero  and  Test  Pilot  by  those  interested  in 
aeronautics.  A  good  occupational  information  film 
should  contain  data  about  the  nature  and  cost  of  pre- 
paration for  a  vocation,  facts  about  supply  and  demand 
for  workers,  occupational  trends  and  the  problem  of 
individual  fitness  which  should  be  considered  in  choos- 
ing a  vocation.  Probably  the  nearest  thing  to  a  voca- 
tional guidance  picture  undertaken  by  commercial  pro- 
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Scene  from  the  film  "America — Yesterday,  Today 
and   Tomorrow." 

(Produced  by  National  Industrial  Council) 

ducers  is  The  Flying  Hostesses  which  shows  the  selec- 
tion, training  and  activities  of  the  air  stewardess.  Un- 
fortunately pupils  seeing  this  film  without  having  the 
benefits  of  vocational  guidance  may  decide  to  enter 
this  field  not  realizing  there  is  already  a  long  waiting 
hst. 

JVIany  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
tremendous  gap  between  the  development  of  the  motion 
picture  for  the  theatre  and  the  extent  of  its  use  in  edu- 
cation. While  it  is  true  that  in  the  past  five  years 
educational  developments  have  been  more  rapid,  the 
schools  have  been  far  behind  the  theatre  in  the  use  of 
motion  pictures.  The  reasons  for  this  condition  are : 

1.  The   schools   are    not   as    progressive:    they   are 
hampered  by   "history.'' 

2.  Lack  of  teachers  who  are  trained   to  use  them 
effectively. 


'"Visual  Aids  in  Imparting  Occupational  Information" — 
Grayson  N.  Kefauvcr  and  Jolin  W.  Curtis- r'nin/iojin/  Guidance 
Maiiazine,  Dec.  1929. 


*  .\ppendices   —   full   bibliography,   classified    film-sources. 
Ions  descriptive  lists  of  films — are  perforce  omitted  here. 
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3.  Lack  of  a  reservoir  of  films  that  have  been  pro- 
perl)'  evaluated  and  coordinated. 

The  National  Occupation  Conference  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1936  to  witness  every  new  picture  released  in 
New  York  City  for  their  occupational  content.  In 
judging  a  picture  the  following  questions  were  asked : 

1.  Does  it  portray  occupational  conditions,  activities, 
requirements,  advantages  and  disadvantages? 

2.  Is  the  portrayal  accurate  or  inaccurate? 

3.  Does  it  afifect  emotional  attitude  towards  the  oc- 
cupation in  a  manner  which  is  desirable  or  un- 
desirable? 

4.  Could  it  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for  discus- 
sion in  a  class  in  occupations?^ 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  following  con- 
clusions were  reached :  a  substantial  proportion  of  com- 
mercial motion  pictures  do  portray  occupational  con- 
ditions, activities,  requirements,  etc.  The  etifect  upon 
emotional  attitudes  toward  the  occupation  is  frequently 
undesirable  because  the  occupation  is  made  to  appear 
much  more  attractive  than  it  is  in  fact. 

A  survey^  of  the  activities  in  foreign  countries  in- 
dicates that  the  whole  world  is  alive  to  the  potentialities 
of  the  films  and  the  accounts  from  various  countries 
show  the  degree  to  which  the  cinematization  of  the 
schools  has  proceeded.  In  Denmark,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  undertakes  special  shows  for  children.  In 
Australia,  the  authorities  are  also  alive  to  new  develop- 
ments. Poland,  Finland,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia 
(before  the  Munich  Pact),  Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Sweden,  all  have  organizations  for  the  distribution  of 
films  to  schools.  Japan,  France  and  Germany  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  cinema  in  school  while  the 
excellent  work  and  organization  in  Russia  is  generallv 
known  through  the  Russian  film  exhibited  in  England 
and  America.  In  Russia,  teachers  are  trained  in  film 
usage  and  they  are  expected  to  be  as  conversant  with 
the  film  as  with  books  and  apparatus.  In  the  United 
States,  educational  talking;  pictures  arc  ])ruduccd  corn- 


Scene  from  the  film  "Frontiers  of  the  Future." 
(Produced  by  National  Industrial  Council) 

mercially.  Trained  specialists  in  cinema  technique  and 
teaching  confer  with  knowledge-specialists  and  produce 
scientifically  planned  instruction  fikns. 

The  outlook  for  visual  aids  in  vocational  guidance 
is  hopeful.  Certain  industrial  companies  and  societies 
realize  the  problem  and  are  taking  steps  to  supply  the 
kind  of  films  that  are  needed  for  this  particular  special- 


^  "Occupational  Teaching  Aids  in  the  Movies" — Robert  Hop- 
pock,  Occupalioiis,  November  1937. 

""The  Cinema  in  School"— W.  H.  George   (1935) 


From  the  filmstrip  unit  "Art  as  a  Career." 
(Produced  by  The  Society  for  Visual  Education) 

ized  field.    The  development  of  the  future  will  probably 
involve  special  guidance  films  of  the  following  types : 

1.  sound  films  emphasizing  guidance  outcomes 

2.  films  for  use  in  connection  with  correlated  radio 
addresses 

3.  films  with  lecture  discs 

Objectives  of  the  Method 

Objectives  of  this  method   for  dissemination  of  oc- 
cupational information  in  the  best  manner  possible  are : 

1.  To  reach  many  students 

2.  To  efifect  an  economy  of  time 

3.  To  have  the  student  possess  or  know  the  informa- 
tion in  the  .shortest  time  possible 

4.  To  give  the  student   the  feeling  of  being  at  an 
industry 

5.  To  extend  the  scope  of  the  occupational  informa- 
tion to  cover  a  number  of  fields  and  to  be  suf- 
ficiently detailed  in  any  one  field 
To  approach  the  child  from  the  blind  side  so  as 
to  avoid  the  natural  antipathy  to  preaching 
To  disseminate  the  information  in  a  pleasant  man- 
ner so  as  to  establish  a  rapport  with  the  student 
To  enrich  and  clarify  instruction  at  all  levels  from 
Elementary  School  through  the  University. 

Advantages  of  the  Method 

Economy  of  time  and  effort  in  teaching 

Enriches  and  clarifies  instruction 

Its  vivid   presentation   arouses   the   child's   interest 

more   than    any    other    method ;    children    like    the 

movies 

Tests  show  that  information  is  learned  more  readily 

and  retained  for  a  longer  period  of  time 

Motion  pictures  bring  the  student  to   the  place  of 

work :  overcomes  space  and  time 

With  the  motion  picture  as  a  teacher  there  is  no 

limit  to  the  information  possessed  in  all  fields  or  in 

any  one  field 

7.  Many  students  rebel  at  conferences  or  lectures  be- 
cause they  have  a  preaching  approach  ;  motion  pic- 
tures approach  the  subject  from  the  "blind"  side 

8.  Movies  are  always  entertainment  and  eagerly  at- 
tended and  accepted  by  the  students. 


6. 


7. 


8. 
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Disadvantages  of  the  Method 

Material  to  date  is  not  complete  enough  in  all 
phases  ;  technically  poor  in  some  instances  and  un - 
scientific  socially  in  others 

a.  vivid  emphasis  may  be  on  a  minor  fact  or  prin- 
ciple causing  pupil  to  lose  the  general  import  ol 
the  film  as  a  whole 
In  many  films  the  entertainment  factor  is  dominant 
instead  of  the  educational  factor 
Many  occupational  information  films  are  commercial 
in  nature  and  tend  to  propagandize 
Because  of  the  vividness  of  the  motion  picture  film 
the  eagerness  with  which  children  accept  it  and  the 
general  state  of  vocational  flux  may  cause  the  stu- 
dent to  decide  upon  a  particular  vocation  too  quickly 
and  too  early  in  life 

At  present  the  initial  cost  of  using  sound  films  i^ 
quite  high  since  it  involves  the  installation  of  ex- 
pensive equipment  and  the  rental  or  purchase  of 
sound  films  is  still  too  high  for  the  smaller  school 
with  a  limited  budget 

The  use  of  the  motion  picture  in  disseminating  oc- 
cupational information  has  only  a  short  history  and 
a  larger  library  of  experience  is  needed 
a.  The  establishment  of  a  clearing  house  or  a  Bureau 
— a  Biu-eau  that  would  be  a  permanent  body  ad- 
ministered by  people  with  a  technical  knowledge 


of  the  motion  picture  and  a  scientific  social-edu- 
cational view ;  a  permanent  library  to  ship  the 
films  to  the  various  districts  when  needed. 

Use  In  the  Classroom 

The  general  aim  of  disseminating  occupational  in- 
formation is  to  supply  the  pupil  with  broad  backgrounds 
of  appreciation,  with  intelligent  consideration  of  modern 
vocational  life,  and  with  a  technique  for  interpreting 
such  facts  and  appreciation  in  terms  of  the  pupil's  own 
individual  capacities.  Many  schools  try  to  obtain  these 
results  by  having  classes  in  occupations,  by  giving  in- 
dividual counselling,  through  life  career  classes,  outside 
speakers,  radio  and  drama,  visits  to  industry  and  muse- 
ums. cl»l)s,-  school  publications,  exploratory  courses  or 
by  correlating  and  coordinating  vocational  information 
directly  with  the  curriculum   subject  matter. 

The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  has 
set  the  following  to  be  the  desired  outcomes  of  the 
teaching  of  vocational  information'* : 

1.  Some  familiarity  with  the  actual  work  done  in 
each  occupation 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages of  a  given  occupation 

(Continued  on  page  212) 

'  "Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Occupations" — Mark  D.  Gordon, 
John  Adams  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Magazine,  Mav  1932 


Motion  Picture  Programs  for  Children 
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^^KPlHE  University  of  California  through  its  Extension 
^^Bl   Division  in  Los  Angeles  recently  completed  a  two 
^^H^  year's  experiment  in  motion-picture  programs  for 
l^^hildren.     The  programs  are  held  Saturday  afternoons 
in  Royce  Hall  Auditorium  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity. They  have  attracted  the  attention,  cooperation 
and  support  not  only  of  the  immediate  community  but 
of  the  whole  state.    Among  the  groups  vitally  interested 
are  Parent-Teacher  organizations,  city  and  school  Play- 
ground De]mrtments,  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Coordinating    Councils    of    Youth    Activities,     Public 
Libraries,  Girl  and  Boy  Scout  organizations,  colleges 
and  universities. 
^K  Since  January  1938  twenty-two  programs  have  been 
^^•esented,  with  audiences  ranging  from  four  hundred 
at  the  first  performance,   to  twenty-three  hundred  on 
January    20,    1940,    and    although    the    programs    are 
planned  especially  for  children,  adults  attend  in  large 
numbers,   and  are  as  enthusiastic  about  them  as    the 
children.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  often  takes  both  father 
and  mother,  the  aunt  and  the  grandparents  to  bring  one 
tin\'  tot.    The  average  age  of  the  children  is  from  four 
to  ten  years.     At  first  the  older  cb.ildren   (from  ten  to 
fifteen)  attended;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  their 


A  stimulating  example  of  a  local  service  that 
should  provoke  imitation  by  other  communities. 

RUTH    E.    LOBAUGH 

Extension  Division  (Southern  District) 
University  of  Cahfornia,  Los  Angeles 

movie  habits  had  been  rather  well  fixed.  They  de- 
manded a  more  stimulating  variety  of  entertainment — 
the  serials  and  the  "thrillers" — they  were  accustomed 
to  seeing  at  the  local  picture  houses.  Hitherto  very 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  presenting  suitable 
pictures  for  the  very  young,  but  the  results  seem  to 
point  to  an  untouched  field. 

The  first  program,  a  Wendell  Chapman  picture 
{Wild  Animals  of  the  Rockies),  was  presented  with- 
out any  special  publicity.  The  next,  which  consisted  of 
a  number  of  short  subjects — Htiiitmiiig  Birds  at  Home. 
Saii'ditst  and  Sidelights,  the  following  two  Erpi  Films, 
The  Adventures  of  Bunny  Rabbit  and  Flowers  at  Work, 
The  Cat's  Canary  (an  Aesop  Fable) — was  announced 
through  an  illustrated  folder. 

The  attendance  practically  doubled.  Successive  pro- 
grams were  announced  through  the  same  medium,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  the  announcements  with  a  pre- 
dominance of  pictures  and  little  text  material  make  a 
greater  appeal  and  attract  a  larger  audience  than  do 
the  announcements  with  few  pictures  and  much  text 
material.  The  folders  go  into  the  .schools,  the  libraries, 
the  playgrounds,  and  to  a  large  list  of  individuals, 
both  adults   and   children,   who   request   them.     From 
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fifty  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  announcements  are  often 
requested  by  interested  individuals  for  distribution 
in  their  local  coniniunities.  The  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers are  supporting  the  experiment  by  giving  gener- 
ous space — using  both  pictures  and  news  stories. 

In  order  not  to  compete  with  the  commercial  houses, 
the  admission  is  fixed  at  fifteen  cents  for  children,  two 
for  twenty-five  cents,  and  at  twenty-five  cents  for 
adults.  In  order  to  reach  a  large  group  of  children 
imable  to  pay  this  fee.  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
tickets  are  distributed  each  time,  to  underprivileged 
children.  Free  transportation  is  frequently  furnished 
by  local  civic  organizations,  by  groups  and  by  individ- 
uals. 

The  most  difficult  factor  in  the  experiment  is  the 
securing  of  suitable  films.  ( Both  16mm  and  35mm  are 
used.)  But  as  the  experiment  is  becoming  more  wideh 
known,  material  is  becoming  more  available.  Some 
excellent  16mm  films  are  secured  from  amateurs.  Pro- 
grams selected  for  the  younger  children  are  made  u]i 
of  films  such  as  the  Erpi  films — Floivcrs  at  Work,  Lit- 
tle Grey  Squirrel.  Nafajo  Children.  Mexican  Children, 
A  Boat  Trip.  An  Airplane  Trip.  The  Fireman  — 
Castle's  Dog  Shotc  and  A  Day  at  the  Zoo,  Guy  D. 
Haselton's  Old  Ironsides  and  Falling  Waters  oj  Yose- 
mite,  Snow  Fun  and  The  Adventures  oj  Chico  from 
the  Pictorial  Film  Library.  California  Wild  Flozi/ers 
and  Cat  and  Duek  Wrestling  Match  (two  amateur 
shorts  made  by  local  people) ,  Disney's  .S"///3'  Syniphoni-es, 
Cubby  Bear  and  other  cartoons,  Universal's  The  Play- 
ful Pup  and  Spring  Serenade. 

The  pictures  for  the  older  children,  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  include  some  very  excellent  black  and 
white,  and  color  films:  Wild  Animals  of  the  Koekies; 
In  the  Land  of  the  Naz-ajo.  made  by  E.  P.  Hunt  of 
Stanford  University ;   Wings  Over  the   West,  secured 


The  Educational 


Shots  from  two  Castle  films —  Above:  "A  Day  at  the  Zoo"; 
Below:    "Dog   Show." 


Scenes  from  two  Erpi  lilms — Left:  "Navajo   Children"; 
Right:    "An   Airplane   Trip." 

from  Dr.  Alfred  AI.  Bailey,  Director  (jf  the  Colorado 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  Woods,  Waters,  and 
Wild  Life,  photographed  by  William  E.  Finley*  These 
films  are  in  some  ways  superior  to  those  selected  for 
the  younger  children,  but  the  response  is  not  so  great. 
As  an  outcome  of  the  showing  of  Wings  Over  the  West 
— an  all-color  film  of  the.  Western  bird  life — at  least 
one  bird  club  has  been  organized. 

Each  program  is  preceded  by  a  half  iiour  of  organ 
iiiusic.  which  the  children  thoroughly  enjoy.  The  or- 
ganist has  become  an  important  part  of  the  show.  He 
invites  all  who  have  a  birthday  to  come  to  the  organ, 
and  everyone  sings  "Happy  Birthday!"  His  non-  tech- 
nical explanation  of  the  pipe  organ  is  of  intense  in- 
terest to  the  very  youngest  as  well  as  to  the  adults.  Ex- 
ceptionally good  deportment  is  maintained  by  the  chil- 
dren throughout  the  programs.  There  is  a  minimum  of 
bouncing  on  the  seats,  boisterous  talking,  or  running 
\\\i  and  down  the  aisles. 

The  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  lends 
itself  admirably  to  this  interesting  experiment  for 
children.  Royce  Hall  Auditorium,  with  its  comfortable 
scats,  good  ventilation,  and  excellent  acoustics  is  fuUv 
equipped  for  first-class  projection.  The  fact  that  it  is 
located  thirteen  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  pre- 
cludes the  attendance  of  many  parents  and  children  who 
might  have  come,  though  in  some  cases  parents  bring 
their  children  even  greater  distances.  An  all  time  high 
attendance  record  was  reached  when  an  all-Disnev  pro- 
gram was  given.  The  auditorium,  which  holds  1.800, 
was  unable  to  accommodate  the  crowd  and  a  seen 
showing  was  announced.  A  few  of  the  children  went 
home,  but  several  hundred  played  games  on  the  green 
and  visited  the  art  exhibit  in  the  librarv  while  waiting 
for  the  second  show. 

Invitations  have  come  to  the  Extension  Division  to 
])resent  programs  in  other  communities.  Thus  far  no 
plans  have  been  worked  out  for  doing  so.  The  project 
is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  What  the  develop- 
ment will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  The  interest  created 
by  this  experiment  is  stimulating  other  organizations 
to  undertake  similar  ventures.  Occidental  College  has 
opened  Thorne  Hall  for  this  purpose  and  is  presenting 
two  programs  a  month,  and  other  institutions  are  be- 
coming interested. 

The  field  is  wide,  the  available  material  is  scarce,  but 
one  fact  has  been  proven  conclusively — a  large  number 
of  parents,  teachers,  social  workers  and  others  are 
vitally  interested  in  supporting  and  furthering  an  ex- 
jieriment  for  the  projection  of  suitable  moving  ])ictures 
for  children. 


'  William  E.   Finley,   Route   10.   Portland,  Ore. 
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MOTION  PICTURES— 
NOT  FOR  THEATRES 

By     ARTHUR     EDWIN     KROWS 

Editor  of  "The  Spur,"  New  York  City 


The  Seventeenth  Month — the  survey 
lingers  over  Ray-Bell  in  the  Twin 
Cities  pausing  also  at  Colorado 
Springs  to  study  the  profitable 
midget  plays   of  J.   Don   Alexander. 


IT  IS  quite  consistent  tliat  tlie  In- 
dustrial Moving  Picture  Company  of 
Chicago  was  able  to  exhibit,  at  the 
Forestry  Exposition  in  1914,  lihns  made 
i|or  various  clients  covering  the  entire 
umber  industry,  and  to  produce,  a  little 
»ter,  motion  pictures  on  paper-making 
Minnesota.  A  large  share  ot  the 
frailroad  films  were  contracted  for  with 
Zliicago  producers,  including  releases  for 
he  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago  North 
Shore  &  Milwaukee  and  the  Chicago  & 
Uton.  Virtually  all  the  Farm  Bureau 
Subjects  emanated  from  that  city.  Many 
neat-packing  films  would  have  come 
Jrom  there  also,  no  doubt,  had  many  such 
een  made ;  but,  in  advertising  animal 
products,  it  is  not  generally  conducive 
Jto  appetite  appeal  to  remind  consumers 
>f  the  slaughter  house. 

Watterson  R.  Rothacker's  Industrial 
toving  Picture  Company  had  continued 
|o  be  the  foremost  non-theatrical  produc- 
ng  concern  there.  His  chief  business, 
Df  course,  was  the  Rothacker  Film  Manu- 
facturing Company,  operating  the  largest 
pommercial  laboratory  between  New 
fork  and  Hollywood.  However,  he  had 
jjiven  much  constructive  thought  and  ef- 
fort to  developing  his  industrial  films 
Sivision.  In  direct  charge  of  that,  from 
[the  beginning,  had  been  his  younger 
brother,   Douglas   D.,   but   it  was  always 

/■atterson  R.  who  figured  prominently 
in  the  aggressive  promotion  of  the  work, 
whether  in  obtaining  contracts  or  in  push- 
ing an  ad-film  group. 

Nevertheless,  the  laboratory  received  its 
full  meed  of  attention ;  and,  as  the  in- 
sufficiency of  profits  obtainable  by  blazon- 
ing trails  in  the  unexplored  non-theatri- 
cal end  of  the  business  became  more 
and  more  evident  over  the  years,  Watter- 
■son  decided  to  withdraw  from  it  and  let 
his  brother  carry  on.  Consequently,  ni 
the  summer  of  1926,  the  lesser  enterprise 
was  reorganized  as  Rothacker  Industrial 
Films,  Inc.,  with  Douglas  D.,  then  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  as  president,  and  S.  J. 
Stoughton,  of  the  New  York  office,  as 
vice-president.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  Rothacker  Industrial  Films  moved 
away  from  Watterson's  address  on  Di- 
versey  Parkway,  to  a  new  plant  on  North 
A.shland  Avenue. 

Homestead  Films.  Inc.,  of  Chicago, 
was  not  much  in  evidence  until  after 
1921,  wlien  the  -American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  released  "The  Homestead,"  in 
two  reels.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
organization  responsible  for  actually  mak- 
ing this  .subject  but.  as  Homestead  Films, 
Inc.,  produced  "My  Farm  Bureau"  in 
1924  for  the  same  group,  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  not  only  that  "The  Home- 
stead" was  created  by  the  same  persons 
but  fliat.  to  gain  as  much  as  possible  from 


the  connection,  they  had  named  their  con- 
cern  after    this    first    successful    venture. 

If  it  is  true  that  they  "put  all  their 
eggs  in  one  basket"  in  this  fashion,  they 
were  badly  jolted  in  1927  when  the  Atlas 
Educational  I-'ilm  Company  carried  oti 
a  Farm  Bureau  contract  for  the  making 
of  a  six-reeler,  with  fifty  prints  to  boot. 
However,  Homestead  had  not  waited  for 
all  of  its  income  from  the  Farm  Bureau. 
In  1923,  for  instance,  its  staff  had  pro- 
duced the  "Michigan  Series"  of  films,  de- 
signed and  constructed  l)y  the  Michigan 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
illustrating  the  natural  life  of  the  North 
Central    States. 

This  Atlas  Educational  Film  Company 
also  was  of  Chicago,  and  apparently  had 
no  connection  with  Henry  Ford's  alleged 
Atlas  outfit  in  Detroit,  or  with  Leon  E. 
Dadmun's  Atlas  Film  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Boston  (started  about  1917  with 
a  "Peck's  Bad  Boy"  series),  or  with  the 
.■\tlas  Films  of  New  York  which,  in  1910, 


Author's  Note  —  The  manifest 
impracticability  of  reviewing  a 
huge  mass  of  research — accumu- 
lated over  many  j'ears  and  re- 
quiring more  than  20,000  index 
cards  to  catalogue  it  —  means 
that  the  Editors  of  Educational 
Screen  have  accepted  the  manu- 
script of  this  long  history  mainly 
on  faith.  In  the  circumstances,  the 
Author  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  all  statements  of  fact  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  herein,  at  the 
same  time  tliat  he  invites  cor- 
rections and  emendations  for  the 
betterment  of  the  record  when  it 
is  published  eventually  in  book 
form. 


released  ''one  good  American  reel  every 
Wednesday"  to  theatres.  Some  further 
coincidences  are  that,  in  January,  1916, 
the  Motion  Picture  Nezcs  of  New  York, 
carried  a  small  advertisement  in  which 
the  Atlas  Educational  Film  Company  of 
San  Francisco  advocated  the  use  of  the 
Universal  Camera  for  which  it  was  the 
agent;  an  Atlas  Projector  Company  was 
operating  in  Chicago  in  February,  1916, 
its  machine  designed  for  non-theatrical 
use ;  and  the  Atlas  Company  of  Detroit, 
with  the  rumor  of  Henry  Ford's  support, 
came  in  July  of  the  same  year  (but  al- 
most immediately  thereafter  announced 
the  production  of  theatrical  comedies). 
In  the  spring  of  1921,  the  Atlas  Educa- 
tional Film  Company  of  Chicago,  was 
releasing  "The  Story  of  Two  Pigs,"  an 
item  on  animal  husbandry,  made  in  co- 
operation with  Purdue  University.  The 
name    recurs    constantly    in    the    release 


lists  from  then  on — for  the  .Atlas  Educa- 
tional Film  Company  seems  to  have 
developed  a  considerable  business  in  pic- 
ture distribution  as  well  as  in  production. 
In  1925  the  concern  attracted  news 
service  attention  by  producing  a  film 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.,  announcing  this  from 
Washington,  August  3  of  that  year, 
stated  that  the  picture  would  show  the 
high  spots  in  the  history  of  labor,  "from 
slavery  to  the  present."  Every  phase  of 
the  labor  question  would  be  treated,  it 
was  said— the  eight-hour  day,  open  and 
closed  shop,  the  union  label  and  much 
more.  ./Knd,  when  completed,  paid  labor 
officials  would  lecture  with  prints  in 
various  cities. 

To  guide  the  reader  through  the  maze 
of  .'\tlases,  here  are  the  basic  facts  con- 
cerning the  .Atlas  Educational  Film  Com- 
pany of  Chicago — the  one  which  has  of- 
fices and  studios  in  the  suburb  known  as 
Oak  Park.  The  organization  dates  its 
beginning  from  1913,  its  incorporators 
including  I.  R.  Rehm,  who  is  its  Presi- 
dent, and  his  brother,  C.  A.  Rehm,  still 
active  in  the  concern.  It  has  produced 
many  industrial  and  propaganda  films, 
and  is  frequently  identified  with  pictures 
for  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In 
its  strictly  "educational"  output  have  been 
various  subjects  for  Eastman  Teaching 
Films.  In  1916,  another  brother,  R.  R. 
Rehm,  and  a  brother-in-law,  T.  L.  Haines, 
.started  the  Atlas  Educational  Film  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.  The  former 
withdrew  within  two  or  three  years  of 
the  incorporation,  but  the  company  has 
been  continued  by  Mr.  Haines  as  an 
active  sales  establishment. 

Of  the  Chicago  theatrical  film  pro- 
ducers, Kleine  confined  his  non-theatrical 
endeavors  pretty  much  to  distribution. 
The  Essanay  Companj-  also  kept  fairly 
aloof,  although  its  executives  probably 
weighed  the  possibilities  of  a  non-theatri- 
cal experiment  or  two.  When  the  new 
Essanay  Studios  opened  in  the  spring  of 
1916,  George  K.  Spoor,  the  president, 
entertained  the  Advertising  Association 
of  Chicago,  and  addressed  the  attending 
members  on  the  subject  of  motion  pictures 
in  their  relation  to  advertising.  In 
August.  1916,  he  issued  a  statement  de- 
fending the  use  of  films  in  churches. 

But  the  Selig  Polyscope  Company  pro- 
secuted the  sideline  with  great  diligence. 
Col.  Selig  was  less  concerned  with  fac- 
tory pictures,  however,  than  with  films 
on  politics  and  government ;  and  he  was 
more  interested  in  the  politics  and  the 
government  than  he  was  in  the  pictures 
designed  to  further  their  ends.  .Among 
other  films,  which  he  made  in  circum- 
stances having  political  implications,  was 
the    Indiana   centennial    picture   in    1916. 
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He  gave  marked  attention  to  films  for 
schools,  but  conceived  these  chiefly  as 
subjects  which  would  be  equally  interest- 
ing in  the  theatres.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  first  sincere  believers  in  travel  reels, 
and  himself  had  financed  not  only  the 
expedition  of  Emmet  O'Neill,  in  1912, 
to  the  Ainazon  River,  but  expeditions  to 
Africa,  Korea,  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pines, headed  by  Professor  Frederick 
Starr — the  same  Professor  Starr  whose 
brave  utterances  on  the  probable  future 
of  educational  films  had  been  quoted  in 
the  early  Urban  and  Kleine  catalogues. 
Selig's  excursion  into  New  World  history 
has  already  been  noticed :  his  "Colum- 
bus" was  memorable.  In  the  autumn  of 
1915  Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson 
nominated  Selig  to  become  a  nieiuber  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education ;  but 
the   Colonel   declined   with   thanks. 

The  Burton  Holmes  Chicago  studios 
and  laboratories  were  concerned  mainly 
with  the  enterprises  of  that  celebrated 
lecturer,  although  occasional  reports  came 
of  their  production  of  outside  subjects. 
The  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Oscar  B.  Depue,  began  as  a  lantern  op- 
erator for  Burton  Holmes  in  1893.  His 
mechanical  knack  and  general  willingness 
led  Holmes  to  use  him  as  assistant  in  his 
first  motion  picture  attempts,  results  be- 
ing so  satisfactory  that  from  1897  to 
1902,  Depue  personally  built  all  the 
cameras,  printers  and  projectors  used  by 
Burton  Holmes.  Inc.,  to  photograph  dur- 
ing the  summers  and  exhibit  during  the 
winters.  In  1915  the  beginning  of 
Holmes's  long  contract  with  Paramount 
made  it  expedient  for  him  to  establish  a 
private  laboratory ;  and  that  was  the  ac- 
tual beginning  of  the  firm  as  it  now 
exists.  In  1928  Depue's  son.  Burton  W., 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  ambitious  to  expand  the  busi- 
ness, was  made  manager  of  sales  in 
charge  of  the  industrial  films  division  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two. 

Of  course,  in  so  large  a  city  as  Chi- 
cago, there  were  numerous  smaller  efforts 
locally  to  produce  industrial  and  educa- 
tional pictures;  but  apparently  few 
materially  influenced  the  non-theatrical 
trend.  However,  significance  attaches 
to  any  firm  of  the  kind  which  remained 
in  business  upwards  of  five  years,  be- 
cause that  at  least  suggests  a  kind  of  sta- 
bility which  must  leave  an  impress  on 
the  community  in  which  the  phenomenon 
appears.  Something  may  be  claimed, 
therefore,  for  such  Chicago  enterprises 
as  that  of  Otto  Hangartner,  whose  Zenith 
Cinema  Service  first  came  to  particular 
attention  in  1917  when  it  issued  a  travel 
series  made  by  Otto  A.  Brinner,  a 
wealthy  citizen. 

There  was  one  other  large  Chicago 
undertaking,  the  more  extended  descrip- 
tion of  which  it  is  advisable  to  hold  for 
a  more  appropriate  place.  This  was  the 
commercially  founded  Society  For  Visual 
Education,  organized  late  in  1919,  pri- 
marily to  serve  the  school  portion  of  the 
non-theatrical  field.  In  September,  1920, 
this  group,  having  embarked  on  the  pro- 
duction of  an  impressive  list  of  classroom 
films,  announced  the  formation  of  an  in- 
dustrial department  and  advertised  for 
clients  in  that  class,  offering,  in  addition 


In  1926  Douglas  D.  Rothacker  took 
command  of  America's  first  exclus- 
ively industrial  film  production  firm, 
which  his  brother  had  founded 
and    conducted    for    sixteen    years. 

to  production  facilities,  a  guaranteed  non- 
theatrical  circulation. 

Apart  from  the  situation  of  the  Society 
For  Visual  Education  in  Chicago,  it  was 
in  a  highly  advantageous  position  to 
secure  industrial  accounts.  First,  its  chief 
sponsor  was  the  influential  public  util- 
ities magnate,  Harley  Clarke,  who  in 
1920,  even  wrote  an  article  for  the  So- 
ciety to  use  in  its  advertising,  entitled 
"Visual  Eduiatimi  as  a  Force  in  Indus- 
try." Second,  the  imposing  list  of  emi- 
nent educators  concerned  in  the  enterprise 
presumably  were  experts  in  the  technique 
of  imparting  useful  information  of  great 
importance  in  industrial  films.  Unfortu- 
nately, and  possibly  because  the  most  was 
not  made  of  these  substantial  advantages, 
this  phase  of  the  Society's  business  did 
not  much  develop.  My  own  records  show 
only  one  industrial  picture  made  by  the 
division — a  technical  subject  produced  at 
the  Chicago  Laboratories  of  the  Union 
Draft  Gear  Company,  dealing  with  tests 
made  on  heavily  laden  freight  cars.  It 
was  shown  before  a  convention  of  rail- 
road men,  at  Montreal,  in  September, 
1920.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
the  Society  was  still  advertising  for  in- 
dustrial accounts  at  the  end  of  1921,  and 
doubtless  made  other  productions  of  the 
sort. 

Ray-Bell 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  so 
northwest  of  Chicago  are  the  twin  cities 
of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  constitut- 
ing the  eastern  gateway  to  the  upper  left- 
hand  quarter  of  the  United  States.  Served 
by  eight  or  nine  large  railroads  and  sit- 
uated at  the  practical  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Mississippi,  they  are  in  positions 
to  command  the  huge  wheatfields,  vast 
timberlands,  and  large  portions  of  the 
mining  areas.  Here,  claiming  a  start  in 
1910,  and  so  to  be  the  oldest  commercial 
motion  picture  company  in  continuous 
existence,  is  the  non-theatrical  produc- 
tion firm  called  Ray-Bell  Films,  Inc.,  its 
studio  and  laboratories  in  St.   Paul,  and 


a  branch  sales  office  in  Minneapolis.  In 
one  period  a  sales  office  was  maintained 
also   in    Chicago. 

The  firm  designation  is  a  combination 
of  the  names  of  Reid  H.  Ray,  who  has 
written  many  scenarios  for  the  concern, 
and  of  Charles  E.  Bell,  cameraman. 
With  their  staff  of  qualified  assistants 
and  considerable  equipment,  tliey  have 
served  successfully  some  of  the  best  ac- 
coimts  in  their  territory.  Probably  their 
largest  single  production  assignment 
came  about  1925  from  the  Burlington, 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
Railways,  for  which  they  shot  appro.xi- 
mately  100,000  feet  of  scenic  material, 
edited  in  various  ways  for  publicity  uses 
through  the  passenger  departments.  This 
indicates  the  source  of  their  films  on  the 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier  National  Parks, 
and  of  the  Northern  Pacific's  "Flashes 
of  the  West"  series  which  consists  of 
twenty-two  one-reel  subjects,  .\nother 
faithful  client  has  been  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  .America,  the  fraternal  or- 
ganization whose  headquarters  are  m 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  whose  Head 
Clerk  is  J.  G.  Rav.  the  father  of  R.  H. 
Ray. 

There  seem  to  have  been  newsreel  shots 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen,  photographed 
in  Peoria,  as  early  as  June,  1908 ;  and 
exceptional  interest  in  those  apparently 
led  the  order  to  develop  its  own  film 
distribution  service.  The  picture  pro- 
gram centers  in  the  sanitarium  work,  the 
sanitarium  itself  having  been  begun  Jan- 
uary 1.  1909 — the  aim  being  to  acquaint 
those  who  have  invested  with  the  use 
to  which  the  funds  have  been  put,  as  well 
as  to  stimulate  further  support.  In  1911 
the  first  film  of  this  sort,  "The  Man 
Who  Came  Back."  was  produced  by  the 
establishment  which  was  to  became  Ray- 
Bell.  Since  then.  Ray-Bell  Films.  Inc., 
has  produced  upwards  of  forty-five  dif- 
ferent subjects  for  this  single  account. 
Considerable  income  for  the  firm  lies  in 
exhibition  of  the  films  it  has  produced. 
Since  1935  it  has  made  and  distributed 
numerous  short  advertising  subjects  for 
theatres,  showings  for  principal  custom- 
ers being  claimed  in  fourteen  Midwest 
States  annually. 

In  1908  Charles  E.  Bell  began  as  a  pro- 
jectionist in  a  Seattle.  Washington,  the- 
atre. Shortly  afterward  he  came  to  St. 
Paul  to  operate  a  motion  picture  house 
of  his  own,  but,  in  1909,  he  surrendered 
that  to  become  chief  projectionist  for 
Otta  N.  Raths,  owner  of  the  St.  Paul 
Gayety  Theatre.  In  the  Gayety  were  held 
previews  of  films  made  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  the  contract  to  pro- 
duce which  was  held  by  Edward  Sea- 
volt,  a  former  cameraman  for  Rothack- 
er :  and  this  spelled  opportunity  for  Bell. 
In  1910  he  therefore  brought  about  the 
formation  of  a  company  to  produce  fur- 
ther Great  Northern  pictures,  establish- 
ing a  laboratory,  as  part  of  the  plan, 
in  Raths'  basement.  In  the  Raths-Seavolt 
Film  Manufacturing  Company,  Raths 
was  executive  head ;  Seavolt  was  di- 
rector ;    and    Bell    was   cameraman. 

Along  with  other  production  assign- 
ments. Bell  made  pictures  for  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen,  beginning  in  1911  with 
the  aforementioned  "The  Man  Who  Came 
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Back."  In  1915,  while  engaged  on  one 
of  these  undertakings  in  Colorado,  he 
became  associated  for  the  first  time  with 
R.  H.  Ray.  whose  father,  as  Head  Clerk, 
conducted  the  Woodmen  motion  picture 
activity  along  witli  many  other  duties. 
The  son,  a  student  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, had  become  a  cameraman  there 
for  the  Athletic  Department,  making, 
incidentally,  what  are  said  to  have  been 
the  first  football  training  pictures  to  be 
used  in  Big  Ten  colleges :  but,  during 
the  summer  months,  he  worked  for  his 
father  in  the  motion  picture  department 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen — and  thus,  in 
1915.  he  joined  Bell's  crew  in  the  capacity 
of  what  he  now  describes  as  "a  lowly 
assistant."  It  was  much  later,  however, 
tliat  lie  became  a  regular  member  ot 
the  firm. 

By  1920  Seavolt  had  dropped  out  of 
the  original  group  and,  in  fact,  out  of 
the  motion  picture  business.  The  firm 
name  had  become,  first,  Raths,  Mills  & 
Bell  Motion  Pictures,  Inc.,  and  then, 
vhen  Raths  withdrew  to  accept  an  ap- 
ointment  as  Postmaster  of  St.  Paul, 
lust  Mills  &  Bell.  But  the  concern  went 
usily  on.  now  with  that  large,  previously 
nentioned.  two-year  production  job  in 
and  for  the  Burlington,  Great  Northern 
nd  N'orthern  Pacific  Railw-ays.  W.  R. 
lills.  who  headed  the  company  beginning 
1922.  had  been,  until  then,  L.  W.  Hill's 
dvertising  manager  for  the  Great  North- 
rn.  That  railroad  "epic"  had  been  barely 
Dmpleted  when,  in  February.  1925,  R. 
H.    Ray     succeeded     Mills     as    company 


R.  H.  Ray,  president  of  Ray-Bell  of 
St.  Paul.  Found  his  life  work  when 
sent  to  watch  Charles  Bell  make 
a    fraternal    organization    picture. 

president,  Ijuying  out  his  interest.  Mills 
returned  to  his  old  job  with  the  Great 
Northern.  Since  that  time  Ray-Bell  Films, 
Inc.,  has  continued  uninterruptedly 
under   the   same   management. 

One  of  its  largest  contracts  in  recent 
years  was  the  making  of  eighteen  reels 
for  the  Russian  Soviet  Railroad  Cora- 
mission,  through  Amtorg,  the  Soviet 
trading  company,  constituting  a  com- 
plete story  on  American  railroad  oper- 
ation, and  taking  nine  months  to  com- 
plete, with  camera  crews  traveling  from 


Coast  to  Coast  for  locations.  Ray-Bell, 
moreover,  possibly  holds  a  record  for 
the  production  of  agricultural  subjects, 
notably  for  the  John  Deere  companies. 

Sly-Fox  Films,  Inc.,  also  of  Minne- 
apolis, specializes  in  making  short  ad 
films  for  theatrical  release,  non-theatrical 
subjects  just  occasionally.  Earle  C.  Sly 
is  president  and  treasurer,  R.  S.  Stebbins 
is  vice-president,  and  Ethel  H.  Sly  is 
secretary.  In  passing  them  with  a 
friendly  nod,  one  is  struck  with  the 
thought  that  here  again  is  a  small  pro- 
ducing concern,  far  from  the  theatrical 
picture-making  centers,  which  neverthe- 
less finds  a  fair  living  for  its  person- 
nel in  serving  the  same  market  supplied 
by  Hollywood. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  making  of 
these  advertising  "trailers"  is  chaiacter- 
istic  of  industrial  producers  through  the 
Midwest  and  the  South,  wliere  the  ex- 
hibitor chains  do  not  strictly  enforce  the 
rules  which  prevail  in  the  better  theatres 
of  the  East,  that  all  commercial  adver- 
tising, save  for  current  and  coming  at- 
tractions, shall  be  excluded  from  theat- 
rical screens.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that  the  small  producer  has  this  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  subsistence  when  the  mak- 
ing of  non-theatrical  fare  will  not  sup- 
port him.  The  regrettable  fact  is  that 
his  prosperity  in  the  trailer  sideline  us- 
ually weans  him  away  in  time  from  the 
other  service.  Or  it  so  imbues  him  with 
the  "entertainment"  formula  that,  if  an 
odd  client  asks  for  a  non-theatrical  pro- 
duction, it  is  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  readjust  his  film-making  point  of 
view  and   make  it  on  a  fitting  basis. 

South  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
four  hundred  miles  more  or  less,  are  Kan- 
sas City  on  the  Missouri,  and  St.  Louis 
on  the  main  Mississippi  stream.  They 
are  traffic  centers  midway  between 
active  highways  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west.  Hence,  they  are  likely 
places,  indeed,  in  which  to  find  indus- 
trial producers.  Kansas  City,  "gateway 
to  the  southwest,"  has  encouraged  them 
especially ;  but  those  to  be  found  there 
generally  are  most  interested  in  making 
these  "sponsored"  films  for  theatrical 
exhibition. 

A.  \'.  Cauger's  United  Film  Ad  Serv- 
ice, subsidiary  of  the  Kansas  City  Film 
Laboratory,  is  one  of  the  most  active.  It 
was  organized  about  1925  by  Cauger 
and  several  others — including  J.  H.  Craig 
and  U.  B.  Iwerks,  the  animation  artist 
who  later  became  known  to  the  theatres 
as  the  creator  of  the  screen  cartoon  char- 
acter "Flip,  the  Frog."  The  concern  ap- 
parently has  no  connection  with  the  Kan- 
sas Film  Corporation  which  was  formed 
in  the  other  Kansas  City,  across  the 
State  line,  in  August,  1916,  by  John  B. 
Born,  A.  D.  Allison,  L.  E.  Barnard  and 
H.  J.  Kaelin,  with  the  announced  pur- 
poses of  erecting  a  studio  and  producing 
"all  kinds  of  pictures."  Another  indus- 
trial producer  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
is  the  .-Xndlauer  Film  Company  in  the 
Ozark  Building.  W.  A.  Andlauer  presi- 
dent— imusual  for  being  more  interested 
in  non-theatrical  material  and  its  dis- 
tribution. 

Leading  the  local  non-theatrical  pro- 
duction in  St.  Louis,  which  includes  the 
National  Cinema  Service,  is  the  Commer- 
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Charles  E.  Bell,  production  head  of 
what  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  com- 
mercial film  producing  concern  in 
continuous  existence — founded  1910. 

cial  Films  Studios,  Inc.,  operated  jointly 
with  a  processing  laboratory,  and  once 
more  principally  concerned  with  short 
ad  films  and  trailers.  In  much  the  same 
situation,  with  a  laboratory  and  the- 
atrical clientele,  is  the  concern  known  as 
Parrot  Films,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

J.  Don  Alexander 

The  inquiring  observer,  map  in  hand, 
crossing  now  through  Kansas  City  into 
the  vast  Southwest,  searching  for  the 
outstanding  non-theatrical  producer  there, 
would,  as  long  ago  as  the  mid-nineteen- 
twenties,  have  been  given  the  name  of 
J.  Don  Alexander,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado — upwards  of  five  hundred  miles 
away,  clear  across  the  ample  State  of 
Kansas. 

With  all  of  the  praises  to  be  uttered 
concerning  Colorado  Springs,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  it  as  the  commercial 
heart  of  the  Southwest,  as  a  great  manu- 
facturing or  marketing  center  such  as 
St.  Paul,  Chicago,  New  York  or  Detroit. 
And  a  little  closer  scrutiny  shows  that 
J.  Don  Alexander  did  not  choose  his 
location  for  a  film  business,  but  for  an- 
other, more  consistent  line  from  which 
his  motion  picture  activity  was,  for  the 
time,  a  mere  offshoot.  What  he  was  en- 
gaged in  occupied  the  Alexander  Build- 
ing in  Colorado  Springs,  under  the  non- 
committal name  of  Alexander  Industries. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  as  far  as 
Colorado  Springs  was  concerned,  Mr. 
Alexander  was  a  builder  of  airplanes. 
Another  division  of  the  Industries  was 
operating  a  printing  plant.  But  that  was 
overshadowed  by  a  curious  sort  of  film 
production  which  served  at  one  time, 
in  the  silent  films  period,  upwards  of 
2,600  theatres,  principally  in  the  South- 
west and  South.  .And  Colorado  Springs 
is  a  convenient  and  pleasant  place  to 
pause  and  see  for  ourselves  what  these 
profitable  ad   films  were  like. 

As  the  Alexander  Film  Company  pre- 
sented its  product  then,  each  production 
was  approximately  fifty  feet  long,  and 
ran.  by  the  projection  standards  of  that 
time,  as   many  seconds.    Frequently   two 
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or  three  would  be  strung  together  to 
occupy  almost  three  minutes ;  but  that 
did  not  relate  them  in  subject  matter, 
for  each  was  an  advertisement  for  a 
separate  concern.  The  ad  film  producers 
made  literally  hundreds,  listed  thereafter 
under  all  sorts  of  business  headings — 
subjects  for  banks,  life  insurance  com- 
panies, restaurants,  butcher  shops,  bak- 
eries, and,  no  doubt,  candlestick  makers, 
for  there  seems  to  have  been  no  trade 
left  out.  A  local  shopkeeper  could  pur- 
chase or  rent  one  of  these  midget  pro- 
ductions, tagging  a  title  on  the  end  giv- 
ing his  name  and  address,  and  paying  to 
have  it  run  at  his  neighborhood  theatre. 
Strictly  speaking,  you  see,  these  produc- 
tion specialists  were  not  in  the  non- 
theatrical    line   at   all. 

The  Alexander  Film  Company  ar- 
ranged for  the  exhibition  of  its  films.  By 
contracting  for  regular  weekly  releases 
with  the  Motion  Picture  Theatre  Own- 
ers' Association  in  various  areas,  Alex- 
ander was  enabled  to  solicit  successfully 
business  with  large  regional  advertisers. 
The  work  of  that  character  seems  to 
have  flourished  until  about  1931  when 
the  exhibitors'  associations  were  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  newspaper  publicity 
if  they  persisted  in  diverting  regular 
advertising  appropriations,  normally  di- 
rected to  the  press,  and  placed  a  ban  on 
advertising  films.  When  that  storm  blew 
over,  however,  the  service  speedily  re- 
gained its  pace.  In  December,  1935, 
Alexander  announced  that  payments  to 
approximately  5,782  theatres  for  running 
ad  films  during  that  year,  would  amount 
to  over  $559,790.  He  estimated  that  at 
that  time  more  than  one-thirtl  of  the 
theatres  in  the  United  States  were  show- 
ing industrial  subjects  regularly,  and 
that  his  own  concern  was  handling  about 
three-quarters  of  the  business.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1938,  he  claimed  a  daily  average 
of  nearly  thirteen  miles  of  film  supplied 
to  more  than  10,000  theatres. 

With  the  periodical  outbursts  of  the 
organized  exhibitors  against  the  showing 
of  sponsored  films  in  theatres  as  a  defi- 
nitely harmful  policy,  it  is  surprising 
to  discover  these  firmly  rooted,  con- 
trariwise lines.  The  secret  is,  apparently, 
that  the  productions  of  the  Alexander 
sort  are  so  brief  in  running  time  that 
they  are  classed  not  as  incursions  into 
the  entertainment  period,  but  as  mere 
"trailers"  such  as  the  exhibitor  throws 
on  his  screen  regularly  to  announce  his 
coming  attractions.  Perhaps  an  analogy 
may  be  drawn  with  the  drop  curtains  in 
the  old  vaudeville  theatres,  upon  which 
advertising  spaces  were  sold  to  local 
merchants. 

In  the  silent  films  period  the  tiny 
productions  were  tailored  to  a  plan  which 
had  been  worked  out  as  most  efficient  for 
the  purpose;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
.Alexander  formula,  anyway,  it  was  ex- 
plained frankly  to  the  pro.spects,  "An 
opening  title  secures  attention ;  a  first 
scene  holds  interest ;  a  subtitle  and  con- 
cluding scene  arouses  the  purchasing  de- 
sire: and  a  concluding  title,  or  'trailer,' 
impels    action." 

A  typical  "Alexander  Playlet" — and 
I  choose  a  real  one  to  illustrate  the 
formula — is  listed  under  "Banks — Sav- 
ings." .A  title  bears  the  question :  "Daddy. 


does  money  talk?'"  and  there  follows  a 
scene  showing  a  toddling  child  inter- 
rupting his  father  who  is  writing  checks 
at  his  desk,  to  put  this  poser.  The 
father  raises  the  child  to  his  knee  and 
replies  (title  number  two)  :  "Yes,  it 
wisely  says  'SAVE  ME'  (in  full  cap- 
itals). "Then,"  explains  the  page  from 
which  I  copy  this,  "follows  the  bank 
trailer,  calling  attention  to  the  local  in- 
stitution and  climaxing  the  thought  of 
saving." 

Another  subject,  called  "KNOW,  They 
Will  Be  Safe,"  introduces  the  spectator 
to  a  bereaved  family  listening  to  the 
reading  of  a  will,  while  a  cut-in  titled 
confides  that :  "Insurance  has  assured 
their  future."  Following  the  formula 
again,  "a  trailer  advertising  the  local 
agent  tells  the  theatre  audience  wheie 
they  may  purchase  insurance." 

The  more  important  subjects  were  pro- 
duced under  supervision  of  H.  E.  HoU- 
ister  of  the  New  York  office.  He  was 
situated  there,  no  doubt,  to  solicit  na- 
tional accounts.  Hollister  entered  the 
employ  of   Alexander   about   1928,   when 


J.  Don  Alexander,  Colorado  Springs, 
overcame  objections  to  advertising 
films  in  theatres  by  making  them 
too  short  to  be  very  objectionable. 

the  Pyramid  Film  Company  of  Dayton, 
which  he  had  joined  as  director  of  pro- 
duction in  1917  and  subsequently  headed, 
was  absorbed  by  Alexander  Industries. 
Prior  to  that  time,  it  is  said,  Hollister 
had  had  some  publicity,  scenario  and 
production  experience  in  Hollywood. 
Alexander's  vice-president  in  charge  of 
film  sales  was  M.  J.  Mclnaney,  his  pro- 
duction manager  Mark  Fitzgerald.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Earl  Theisen, 
curator  of  the  historical  film  collection 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Museum,  started  in 
motion  pictures  as  a  member  of  Alex- 
ander's organization    in    1922. 

Prying  into  the  past  for  character 
details  of  Don  Alexander,  he  was  born 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  January  1,  1885. 
and  educated  in  grammar  and  high 
schools  variously  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Ohio.  One  finds  that  at  the  close  of 
1917  he  was  in  command  of  the  Alex- 
ander Electric  Com.pany  of  Spokane, 
Washington,   an  electrical   contractor.   In 


February,  1918,  still  at  Spokane,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Titan  Feature 
Photo  Play  Company,  a  stock  enterprise, 
to  produce  theatrical  subjects  for  State 
rights  release.  Ernest  Shipman  was  New 
York  representative  and  chairman  of 
the  board.  In  1921  the  Alexander  Film 
Company,  "a.  division  of  Alexander  In- 
dustries," was  organized  in  New  York, 
by  Harry  M.  Thomas,  later  to  be  known 
as  an  expert  operator  of  theatrical  film 
exchanges. 

Not  far  from  Colorado  Springs  is 
Denver.  Here  was  established  the  Hoff- 
man Film  Company  which  in  1916  ob- 
tained the  exclusive  rights  to  produce 
motion  pictures  of  the  Pike's  Peak  Auto 
Race.  Here  also  were  the  Filmcraft  Lab- 
oratories, which,  in  the  early  summer  of 
1936  suffered   a  disastrous   fire. 

West   Coast 

Continuing  westward  (in  the  silent 
motion  picture  days),  an  important  com- 
mercial, non-theatrical  center  was  not 
to  be  encountered  for  a  thousand  miles. 
Then  appeared  the  companies  of  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity,  most  of  these  also 
directing  their  efforts  toward  theatrical 
release.  There  was  the  Duhem  Picture 
Manufacturing  Company,  with  an  effi- 
cient studio  and  laboratory  on  Hayes 
Street — Mr.  Duhem,  I  believe,  having 
personally  photograped  the  official  pic- 
tures of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  1914 ;  the  already-mentioned 
Atlas  Educational  Film  Company,  es- 
tablished about  1916  in  the  Pacific  Build- 
ing and  with  T.  L.  Haines  as  present 
h.ead ;  and  Irving  Auerbach's  Auerbach 
Motion  Picture  Productions,  on  Golden 
Gate  Avenue,  alleged  to  ha\e  been  mak- 
ing commercials  since  1910. 

Across  the  bay  at  Oakland  was  to  be 
found  Frank  R.  Church  Films,  Church 
better  known  to  the  non-theatrical  field 
for  his  scenics  and  wild  life  subjects  than 
for  his  industrials,  although  he  has  pro- 
duced many  commercials,  too.  A  number 
of  the  last-named  bearing  his  name,  have 
been  shown  in  theatres ;  but  they  aver- 
aged four  reels  apiece,  and  so  were  not 
in  accord  with  the  length  specifications 
of  the  Don  Alexander  school.  Church 
also,  as  in  the  case  of  Ray-Bell,  back  in 
Minneapolis,  conducted  a  profitable  rent- 
al library  for  non-theatrical  users. 

The  Los  Angeles  area  was  not  remark- 
able for  "commercial"  producers,  in  the 
silent  film  days,  for  two  particular  rea- 
son.s — first,  that  the  industrial  aspects  of 
the  place  did  not  justify  elaborate  estab- 
lishments of  the  sort,  and,  second,  that 
with  so  many  Hollywood  cameramen 
anxious  to  pick  up  side  assignments,  it 
scarcely  could  pay  anyone  to  specialize. 
Mention  should  be  made,  however,  of 
Hollywood  Film  Enterprises,  Inc..  which 
has  produced  a  large  number  of  busi- 
ness pictures  and  operates  a  rental  li- 
brary ;  and  extra  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Richard  P.  Young  Produc- 
tions at   Burbank. 

Richard  P.  Young,  born  in  1897  at 
Maysville,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
made  his  first  professional  connection 
with  films  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  which  is 
only  about  sixty  miles  northwest  of  his 
home  town.  He  also  attended  the  Uni- 
versity there.  The  concern  serving  for  his 
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debut  was  the  Romell  Motion  Picture 
Company,  a  pioneer  in  that  area,  in  16- 
miUimeter  production  and  distribution. 
F.  J.  Romell,  the  founder  and  liead,  was 
a  quiet,  likeable  chap  who  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  encouragement  of  Albert 
J.  Krippendorf,  a  wealthy  local  shoe 
manufacturer.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
will  appear  again  in  these  pages,  so  con- 
centrate for  the  moment  on  Mr.  Young. 
Young  functioned  for  Romell  as  director 
of  production.  Circumstances  and  his 
ambition  led  him  next  to  the  Argus 
Company  of   Cleveland. 

From  there  to  Los  .Angeles.  Young 
worked  himself  rapidly  into  the  studios, 
wrote  slapstick  comedies  for  the  Christies, 
and  became  staff  man  on  the  Fox  News 
Reel.  But  ultimately  he  found  his  niche 
at  Glendale,  running  a  "photo  shop" 
and  producing  educationals.  In  193,^ 
Thomas  W.  Lamont  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
industrial  and  educational  films  division 
;0f  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  leave  the  West 
last  and  return  across  the  United 
tates  toward  the  rising  sun  by  a  gen- 
rally  .southern  route ;  and,  of  course, 
he  informed  reader  will  protest  that  I 
[have  failed  to  mention  several  important 
producers  in  the  direct  line  of  this  in- 
vestigation— persons  such  as  George  E. 
Stone,  Arthur  C.  Pillsbury,  William  L. 
,nd  Irene  Finley,  and  Louis  H.  Tolhurst 
but  there  are  separate  pigeonholes  in 
:his  narrative  for  these  specialists  where 
:hey  will  be  more  extensively  considered. 
[For  the  present  it  seems  better  to  survey 
ust  those  concerns  which  stand  ready 
:o  take  on  non-theatrical  production  of 
ny  sort  for  transient  customers. 
When  it  comes  to  that,  of  course,  al- 
most any  film  laboratory  will  find  ways 
and  means  of  producing  an  industrial 
or  educational  picture  when  a  possible 
sponsor  for  one  happens  by.  If  the  staflF 
^fccannot  handle  it.  there  are  always  cam- 
^^Kranien  among  the  customers  who  are 
^V'at  liberty"  and  will  be  glad  to  photo- 
^Hgranh  the  scenes  which  the  sponsor 
^^tthinks  he  wants.  To  list  all  such  places 
^^WouIH  be  tedious  and  not  especially  help- 
ful ;  the  present  aim  is.  rather,  to  review 
the  establishments  where  non-theatrical 
production  has  been  maintained  as  a  reg- 
ular,  primary  activity. 

Facing  eastward  from  the  City  of 
.Angels  in  search  of  non-theatrical  pro- 
di'ction  enterprises,  one  beholds  another 
wide  gap.  It  is  necessary  to  travel  some 
twelve  hundred  miles,  across  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
before  coming  to  rest  in  Oklahoma  City. 
where  Ramsey  Productions.  Inc..  holds 
forth  in  its  own  building  called  Ramsey 
Tower.  .Arthur  B.  Ramsey  is  president, 
W.  R.  Ramsey  vice-president,  and  Has- 
kell Bus  Boggs  chief  of  the  camera 
department. 

Or,  by  changing  the  course  to  arrive 
a  couple  of  hundred  miles  south  of  Ok- 
lahoma City,  in  Dallas,  Texas,  one  will 
meet  Hugh  V.  Jamieson,  active  head  of 
the  Jamieson  Film  Laboratory — or  pos- 
sibly Lafe  Pfeifer,  his  sales  manager,  or 
Richard  Byers,  his  technical  director. 
Jamieson  is  another  of  these  ad  film  pro- 
ducers, with  newsreel  intervals  and  only 
once  in  a  while  a  long  industrial.     And, 


not  to  discriminate  between  Dallas  and 
her  rival  a  mere  thirty-five  miles  away, 
one  must  pay  respects  to  the  Browne 
Film  Company,  of  Fort  Worth.  That 
city,  by  the  way,  was  the  birthplace  in 
1917  of  the  Crusader  Film  Company, 
which  aimed  to  produce  anti-liquor  films 
"for  church   and   Y.M.C.A.   release." 

South 

By  this  time  a  450-mile  journey  is  a 
mere  step,  so  striding  approximately  that 
distance  to  the  southwest  of  Fort  Worth 
— which  is  to  say,  on  a  course  set  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
— we  discover  at  New  Orleans  what 
probably  is  the  largest  non-theatrical 
production  enterprise  of  the  entire  Ameri- 
can South.  The  Harcol  Film  Company 
there  occupies  a  pretentious  three-story 
building  of  its  own. 

Of  course,  too  much  emphasis  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  any  pro- 
ducer has  an  entire  house  to  himself,  for 
building  laws  and  fire  ordinances  fre- 
quently demand  that  film  studios,  and 
especially  film  laboratories,  shall  occupy 
detached  structures.  Nor  should  imagina- 
tion be  allowed  to  play  to  much  about 
the  claim  of  A.  Harrison,  Jr.,  founder 
and  president  of  Harcol,  that  he  was  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  the  Lope  de  Vega 


Next  Month 

The  Eighteenth  Installment  con- 
cerns itself  with  a  few  especially 
interesting  commercial  film  pro- 
ducers situated  in  Pennsylvania, 
notably  Bosworth,  De  Frenes  & 
Felton  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Don 
Malkames  of  Hazelton,  and 
"Benny"  Blake  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Some  pictur- 
esque "one-timers"  also  appear. 


of  the  film  world,  the  author  of  more 
than  seven  thousand  scenarios  since  his 
firm  was  established  in  1915,  because 
the  Harcol  company  is  a  heavy  producer 
of  short  ad   films. 

Nevertheless.  Harri.son  was  a  person 
of  exceptional  capabilities — he  died  re- 
cently. He  was  born  at  Brenham,  Texas, 
in  1892.  When  he  was  about  seven  years 
of  age,  he  was  brought  to  Manhattan, 
where,  for  the  next  ten  years,  he  received 
his  formal  education  in  the  New  York 
public  schools,  including  the  municipal 
college.  He  entered  the  business  world 
as  an  ofiice  boy  for  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company;  but  shortly  after- 
ward his  people  returned  South,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  make  other  plans  for  a 
career.  Journalism  attracted  him.  There 
ensued  some  reportorial  experience,  and 
completion  of  a  course  in  stenography 
qualified  him  to  become  secretary  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Txiiici-Picay- 
unc.  The  background  thus  gained  en- 
abled him  to  undertake  the  work  of 
editing  regional  issues  of  the  "Pathe 
News."  and  his  film  interests  thereafter 
expanded    rapidly. 

The  building  on  Baronne  Street,  which 
Harrison  owned,  houses  a  complete  lab- 
oratory   and    full    studio    production    fa- 


cilities. Operating  from  there  he  made 
his  own  newsreels  for  theatres  of  the 
area,  together  with  numerous  travel- 
ogues and  industrial  subjects.  Many  reels 
for  school  use  in  the  State  have  been 
assembled  out  of  his  stock  film  library 
which  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  two 
thousand  reels  of  material.  His  long  in- 
dustrial productions  were  principally  for 
Louisiana  cotton  and  sugar  interests. 

Eastward  along  the  Gulf  and  upward 
to  Mobile,  brings  the  observer  to  Morris- 
Joseph  Industrial  Films,  Inc.  Further 
eastward  is  Florida,  which  had  some 
sporadic  industrial  production  incidental 
to  the  operation  of  theatrical  studios  at 
Jacksonville;  but  non-theatrical  centers 
were  not  to  develop  there  seriously  until 
the  nineteen-thirtics,  when  small  units 
were  (organized  for  the  purpose  at  Tampa, 
St.   Petersburg  and   Miami. 

Making  the  upturn  now  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  tlie  next  stop  is  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  where  flourishes  the  Strickland 
Industrial  Film  Corporation.  This  organ- 
ization, headed  by  Robert  B.  Strick- 
land, has  endeavored  to  maintaui  for  its 
clients  a  full  production,  laboiatory  and 
distribution  service.  C.  H.  Strickland  is 
secretary,  Henry  White  sales  manager, 
V.  A.  Lambert,  laboratoiy  chief,  and 
W.  L.  Welch  is  in  charge  of  equipniont 
sales.  Atlanta  also  had,  in  1922,  it  will 
be  recalled,  the  Graphic  Films  Corpora- 
tion, of  which  the  production  manager 
was  Joseph  W.  CofTman,  who  later  be- 
came the  associate  of  F.  Lyle  Goldman 
in  New  York.  Its  chief  purpose  was  to 
supply  the  materials  for  visual  educa- 
tion courses  in  the  public  schools  of  At- 
lanta and   Birmingham. 

Nashville  had  an  industrial  company 
starting  in  1915.  At  that  time  and  in 
that  city,  Harry  F.  Green,  a  camera- 
man, organized  the  Ovoca  Motion  Pic- 
ture Corporation,  under  the  auspices,  it 
was  said,  of  the  local  Knights  of  Pythias. 
The  announced  intention  was  to  make 
educationals,  industrials,  "special  event" 
and  dramatic  films,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  ritualistic  subjects  for  lodges. 
Green  apparently  had  quite  a  struggle  of 
it.  In  the  summer  of  1916  he  asked  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  help  with  a 
$20,000  stock  subscription,  but  was  de- 
nied that  encouragement  on  the  ground 
that  the  enterprise  had  shown  too  few 
results,  "filming  merely  a  parade  or  two, 
the  East  Nashville  fire  and  the  Ward- 
Belmont  pageant."  .\bout  a  month  later 
Green  uttered  what  apparently  was  a 
swan  song,  in  the  form  of  a  statement 
that  Ovoca  was  removing  to  Chattanooga 
to  make  theatrical  features  and  to  build 
a    studio    on    Lookout    Mountain. 

South  Atlantic  States  are  given  their 
extensive  non-theatrical  service  from  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Detroit 
areas.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  the 
most  influential  and  most  highly  organ- 
ized producers  are  situated  in  those 
places.  Some  of  them  even  maintain 
branch  offices  in  Atlanta.  And  then,  of 
course,  the  advertising  agencies  which 
control  many  of  the  larger  accounts,  are 
in  the  North,  close  to  the  points  of  sale. 
These  southern  seaboard  States  are  pri- 
marily agricultural :  their  commerce  is 
important   hut   secondary. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Standards  of  Visual  Materials  of  Instruction 
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A  standard  is  defined  by  Webster  as 
(1)  that  which  is  set  up  and  estab- 
lished by  authority  as  a  rule  for  the 
measure  of  quantity,  weight,  extent, 
value  or  quality  or  (2)  that  which  is 
established  by  authority,  custom  or  gen- 
eral consent,  as  a  model  or  example. 
Our  concern  is  with  the  second  meaning, 
and  this  definition  can  be  narrowed  down 
still  further.  There  is  no  constituted 
authority  to  establish  standards  in  vis- 
ual materials.  Custom  could  serve,  but 
standards  established  from  it  in  its 
present  state,  as  evidenced  by  present 
majority  practice  in  visual  instruction, 
would  be  a  travesty  on  the  use  of  the 
word.  We  are  left  with  "general  con- 
sent." Therefore  "standard"  as  defined 
for  this  discussion  is  that  which  is 
established  by  general  consent  as  a 
model  or  example.  It  is  the  consent 
voiced  by  the  writers  of  the  literature 
in   the   visual   instruction   field. 

Nature    of    Different    Standards 

Now  there  are  three  dififerent  main 
standards,  in  a  way,  that  are  import- 
ant. These  might  be  classified  under 
the  headings  (1)  standards  in  projec- 
tion which  include  room  conditions,  pro- 
jection equipment,  and  projection  it- 
self, (2)  standards  in  teaching  use  con- 
cerned with  when,  why  and  how  to  use, 
and  (3)  standards  in  the  materials  them- 
selves. Since  all  these  standards  con- 
stitute too  broad  a  topic  to  be  com- 
pletely treated  in  thirty  minutes,  the 
third  standard,  concerned  with  use,  was 
chosen  for  two  reasons:  (1)  because,  to 
the  writer,  it  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  of  the  other  standards  de- 
pend, and  (2)  because  it  is  the  one 
generally  insufficiently  considered  by 
users. 

Standard  of  Validity  Defined 
By  validity  is  meant  how  well  does 
the  aid  we  have  selected  do  the  task  we 
have  set  it  to  do.  This  single  criterion 
of  validity  is  the  most  important  stand- 
ard to  be  recognized  in  the  selection 
of  any  visual  aid,  yet  an  examination 
of  many  visual  instruction  programs 
discloses  how  haphazardly  this  criterion 
is  applied. 

That  the  other  standards  are  sub- 
servient to  the  one  of  validity  can  be 
shown  by  a  reference  to  the  general 
characteristics  common  to  all  projected 


aids.  (Limiting  these  to  projected  aids 
does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  general- 
ize them  to  include  the  non-projected 
aids.  The  usefulness  of  all  types  of  aids 
from  the  actual  object  itself  to  the 
motion  picture,  in  fact  all  aids  "short 
of  words"  themselves,  is  fully  recog- 
nized. However,  the  idea  of  projected 
aids  has  permeated  this  paper  more 
than  the  idea  of  non-projected  aids  be- 
cause the  writer  believes  they  are  our 
major  concern,  rightly  or  wrongly.  The 
fact  that  the  projected  aid  can  be  seen 
by  all  students  in  the  group  at  the  same 
time  with  the  same  effectiveness,  pro- 
viding a  unified  teaching  concept  vvfhile 
the  posting  or  passing  around  of  ob- 
jects, models  or  individual  pictures 
makes  the  use  of  non-projected  aids  a 
disunified  teaching  concept,  is  a  genuine 
advantage  of  the  projected  aid.) 

The  characteristics  or  standards  com- 
mon to  all  good  projected  aids  are: 

1.  Composition,  organization  or 
arrangement  of  the  material  pictured. 
This  should  be  pleasing,  orderly  and 
conducive  to  the  differentiation  for 
which  the  aid   is   being  used. 

2.  Material  pictured  should  be  ac- 
curate. 

3.  Quality — whether  printed  or  pho- 
tographed, details  should  be  clear 
and  sharply  defined  and  of  sufficient 
size  so  they  can  be  made  out  from 
the  seats  farthest  from  the  screen. 
The  picture  should  be  clean  and  free 
from   blemishes  or  imperfections. 

4.  The  aid  should  contain  only  the 
material  pertinent  to  the  main  theme 
of  the  picture.  It  should  not  be  clut- 
tered up  with  unnecessary  detatil  or 
extraneous  objects. 

5.  Relativity — each  picture  in  it- 
self should  contain  an  item  that  will 
give  the  whole  picture  the  proper 
scale   value. 


Our  apologies  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  offered  to  Mr.  Jensen  for 
our  March  editorial  statement 
that  his  St.  Louis  address  was 
to  be  "printed  elsewhere"  at  his 
desire.  We  were  suffering  from 
misinformation  or  misunderstand- 
ing. 

It  is  our  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  present  here  Mr.  Jensen's  ad- 
dress in  the  same  format  as  the 
rest  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
D.y.I.  meeting"  with  which  it 
belongs,  thus  completing  the  re- 
print of  the  sessions  at  St.  Louis 
in  February. 

Nelson  L.  Greene 


Now,  we  could  liave  an  aid  that 
satisfied  every  one  of  these  characteris- 
tics and  yet  the  content  could  be  con- 
cerned with  deep-sea  fishing  while  we 
wanted  an  aid  concerned  with  the 
structure  of  the  human  eye.  This  aid 
would  be  completely  invalid.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  could  have  an  aid  whose 
content  exactly  fitted  the  concept  we 
wanted  to  use  the  aid  for,  and  yet  it 
could  be  quite  deficient  in  any  one  or 
all  of  these  characteristics  before  we 
would  discard  it.  We  would  use  it  be- 
cause it  fits.  Its  validity  would  be  more 
important  than  these  other  standards. 
By  solving  the  problem  of  validity  we 
also  solve  the  problem  of  accuracy,  or 
pertinency,  of  organization  and  so  on. 
If  the  aid  fits,  it  must  be  accurate, 
pertinent   and   organized. 

Visual   Education   Defined 

Before  we  can  discuss  any  one  de- 
tailed standard  in  visual  materials  in 
a  meaningful  way,  we  will  have  to  de- 
fine what  we  mean  by  visual  aids  or 
visual  education  or  perceptual  learning 
or  whatever  else  we  may  call  it.  If 
(as  many  schools  give  us  to  believe  by 
their  practice)  having  a  projector  and 
showing  films,  any  films,  in  some  schools 
principally  free  films,  once  a  week  to 
no  particular  or  specified  class  or  au- 
dience— if  this  is  visual  education,  the 
purpose  of  a  discussion  on  standards  of 
materials  reduces  to  a  discussion  of 
composition,  photographic  or  artistic 
quality  and  in  sound  films,  sound 
quality.  In  this  case,  we  can  easily  dis- 
pose of  the  discussion  by  saying  that 
the  composition  should  be  attractive, 
the  photographic  or  artistic  aspects  clean 
and  well  done  and  the  sound  reproduc- 
tion faithful.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
define  visual  education  as  a  basic  idea 
in  education  for  the  vitalization,  en- 
richment and  clarification  of  learning, 
we  open  a  discussion  which  cannot  be 
successfully  completed  in  a  sentence. 

That  this  latter  definition  provides  us 
with  the  soundest  definition  for  all  of  ] 
our  activity  there  can  be  little  doubt.  j 
There  are  views  in  the  psychology  of 
learning  that  hold  that  everything  in 
the  mind  is  based  on  sensory  exper- 
ience or  relationships  between  exper- 
ience, that  the  mind  knows  nothing 
except  what  the  personality  has  ex- 
perienced. The  importance  of  this  is 
that  words  do  not  bring  meanings  to 
us  but  that  we  bring  meanings  to  words. 
Words  have  a  handle,  a  counterpart  in 
some  concrete  object  or  experience. 
How  do  we  get  meanings  ?  By  associat- 
ing objects  with  words,  the  words  our 
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culture  has  developed  as  the  verbal 
symbols  of  the  different  objects  it  has 
found  necessary  to  so  identify.  Audio- 
visual aids  provide  us  with  a  represent- 
ation of  the  physical  object  or  experi- 
ence with  which  to  build  these  mean- 
ings. 

In  educational  work  it  is  necessary 
that  word  meanings  be  built  so  that 
all  of  the  students  who  use  the  words 
will  have  the  correct  concept  of  what 
they  mean.  Before  constructive  discus- 
sion or  thinking  can  be  done  by  an  in- 
dividual or  a  group,  the  terms  of  such 
discussion  or  thinking  must  be  defined. 
The  efficiency  of  thinking  or  discussion 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
agreement  on  the  terms  used  by  the 
participants.  Words  alone  create  many 
meanings,  many  mental  pictures.  Words 
plus  pictures  give  the  entire  group  one 
correct  concept.  It  becomes  obvious  that 
we  need  to  have  some  idea  of  what 
meanings  we  want  to  build.  In  other 
words,  one  has  to  know  where  he  is 
going  in  order  to  get  there  and  this 
leads  us  into  the  steps  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  the  use  of  any 
aid. 

Steps  to  Insure  Validity 

Suppose  we  were  to  develop  a  course 
or  unit  of  study  as  visually  as  it  were 
possible    to    do    so,    to    really    put    into 
practice  what  we  all  so  glibly  speak  of. 
iow    would    we    go    about    it?      Why 
vould  we  select  the  aids  we  finally  did 
^elect?  How  would  we  insure  validity? 
Let  us  follow  briefly,  a  process  of  build- 
ing  validity   of  use  of  visual   aids   into 
course  of  study.  The   process   is   one 
of    integrating   the    aids    into    the    unit, 
determining    validity    beforehand,    and 
not  trusting  or  hoping  that  it  will   ap- 
ear  just  of  itself. 
First   of   all   we   have   to   know   what 
he    specific    outcomes    of   the    course    of 
Study    or    teaching    activity    are    to    be 
and    have    them    on    paper,    not    in    the 
head,  with  a  rather  detailed  outline  of 
[the  steps  to  be  used  in  arriving  at  these 
■outcomes.       Second,     we    have    to    de- 
jtermine  what  are  the   various   types  of 
t)rojected    aids    that    can    be    used    and 
ihe    advantages    and    disadvantages    of 
each  in  terms  of  the  contribution  each 
tan  make  to  the  unit.     Thirdly,  knowing 
the  first  two  steps,  we  have  to  indicate 
pn   the   outline   of  the   course   of   study 
»here  each  type  of  aid  would  serve  bet- 
er  than  any  other.  Fourth,  we  have  to 
letermine    the    availability    of   the   par- 
pcular  types   of  aids   indicated.      Fifth, 
If   there   are   two   or   more   aids   of  the 
lame  kind  we  have  to  select  the  better 
bf   the    two.    Sixth,    finally   we    have   to 
re-examine   the   whole   and   refine    it   if 
accessary  to  be  sure  that  every  step  or 
^id   really    contributes    to   the    develop- 
tient    of    the    concepts    previously    de- 
Emined.  The  need  for  each  and  all  of 
liese  steps  is  to  build  the  aids  into  the 
unit,  to  prevent  them  from  being  hung 
like    washing    on    the    outline    of    the 
course   of   study. 

The  first  step  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  or  the  teacher  and  the  super- 
visor. Before  anything  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  adequate  selection,  we  must 


know  the  concepts  we  want  to  develop 
and  what  the  ultimate  outcomes  of  the 
teaching  activity  are  to  be.  The  outline 
of  these  concepts  will  provide  the  frame 
of  reference  for  the  selection  of  the 
aids  to  be  used.  That  a  definite  "flow 
sheet"  of  ideas  is  necessary  seems  so 
obvious  that  it  need  not  be  elaborated 
upon.  However,  I  have  the  impression 
tthat  this  approach  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  One  of  the  in- 
direct advantages  of  the  use  of  visual 
aids  and  not  the  least  of  them  is  the 
definite,  meaningful  reorganization  of 
the  course  of  study  to  better  insure  the 
outcome  for  which  it  is  given.  From 
this  outline  we  can  determine  the  range 
of  the  concepts  we  want  to  get  across 
and  also  the  factors  upon  which  the 
concepts  depend.  We  can  determine  the 
nature  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
conceptual  development.  Are  they  fac- 
tual, do  they  depend  on  motion,  size, 
organization,  color,  relationship  to 
other  things?  By  knowing  what  the  con- 
cepts need  for  their  development,  we 
can  determine  which  of  the  visual  aids 
to  use  for  building  any  particular  con- 
cept or  structure.  This  step  of  organ- 
izing the  unit  and  integrating  the  aids 
into  it  is  the  one  that  makes  the  genuine 
use  of  visual  aids  in  a  course  of  study 
■more  difficult  than  the  traditional 
method  of  teaching,  but  when  it  is  done 
the  only  thing  needed  is  minor  change 
or  adjustment  to  fit  better  aids  as  they 
are  made  available.  The  results  of  this 
step  are  reflected  in  greater  pupil 
achievement  and  development. 

The  next  five  steps  involve  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  director  of  visual 
instruction  and  the  teacher.  Each  should 
know  what  the  various  types  of  aids 
are,  and  the  contributions  or  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  for  any  or 
all  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  can 
be  used.  Only  by  knowing  the  limita- 
tions of  the  various  types  of  visual  aids 
can  a  teacher  select  the  most  efficient 
aid  for  the  purpose  at  hand.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  film 
when  a  series  of  slides  might  do  a  par- 
ticular job  as  well  or  better.  The  eco- 
nomy that  derives  out  of  the  selection 
of  the  efficient  aid  is  important  because 
of  the  usual  low  budgets  of  schools 
for   representational   aids   to    learning. 

Combining  the  knowledge  of  the  first 
two  steps,  the  factors  upon  which  the 
concepts  depend  and  the  contributions 
of  the  various  types  of  aids,  we  can 
proceed  to  the  third  step.  We  can  now 
indicate  on  the  outline  of  the  course  of 
study  the  type  of  aid  which  will  most 
efficiently  contribute  to  the  concept  to 
be  developed.  When  we  have  determined, 
let  us  say,  that  the  slide  is  the  type 
to  use  at  a  particular  point  we  can 
then  begin  the  selection  of  the  particular 
slide  to  use.  This  brings  us  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  steps,  (4)  determining 
the  availability  of  the  particular  one 
of  the  type  of  aid  selected  and  (5)  it 
there  are  more  than  one,  the  selection 
of  the  best  one.  It  is  here  that  the 
director  of  visual  instruction  and  the 
teacher  will  have  to  work  closely  to- 
gether for  the  director  will  know  more 
about   what   particular   aids   are   avail- 


able and  the  teacher  will  know  more 
about  the  particular  aids  needed. 

The  si.xth  step  of  re-examining  the 
whole  plan  to  be  sure  that  every  aid 
indicated  really  makes  a  contribution 
to  the  course  of  study  is  too  important 
to  neglect.  This  overview  will  indicate 
gaps  or  concentrations  and  enable  the 
planners  to  add  or  delete  aids  where 
necessary.  It  will  make  the  unit  most 
compact  and  efficient,  will  really  pro- 
duce organization  in  the  learning  plan. 

We  have  assumed  that  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  aids  are  available  for 
use  in  teaching  and  that  the  physical 
aspects  of  use  are  optimum.  In  the  event 
that  certain  types  of  aids  are  not  avail- 
able, the  next  best  should  be  used,  pro- 
vided that  it  makes  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  concept  development.  Phy- 
sical conditions  of  use  will  sometimes 
force  a  rearrangement  or  re-selection 
of  the  type  of  aid  chosen.  For  example, 
the  opaque  projectors  require  an  al- 
most completely  darkened  room  for 
best  results.  It  would  be  foolish  to  use 
this  type  in  a  room  partially  darkened 
because  of  the  difficulty  students  would 
have  in  trying  to  distinguish  what  was 
on  the  screen.  In  this  event  a  slide 
should  be  substituted  because  of  the 
more  brilliant  projection  it  affords. 

It  would  be  to  the  point  to  include 
in  a  discussion  of  materials  of  instruc- 
tion everything  that  goes  into  the  me- 
chanics of  a  teaching  activity,  from  the 
teacher  to  the  ventilating  system  in  the 
room,  including  the  screen,  darkening 
(Concluded  on  page  218) 


Summer  Meeting  of  D.V.I. 

The  Department  of  Visual  Instruction 
of  the  NE.'\  is  planning  two  afternoon 
sessions,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July 
2  and  3,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Milwaukee.  On 
Monday  afternoon,  July  1,  there  will  be 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Department  with 
the  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers, 
President  J.  E.  Hansen  presiding.  One 
of  the  five  Morning  Assemblies  planned 
by  the  NEA  for  Tuesday  morning  will 
be  "Visual  Aids  in  Education,"  with 
many  well-known  figures  in  the  field 
participating.  Mr.  Hansen  will  preside. 
A  tentative  program  for  the  depart- 
ment's two  afternoon  meetings  has  been 
planned  as  follows : 

Tuesday  Luncheon — Discussion  and  dem- 
onstration   of    kodachrome,    by    J.    B. 
MacHarg. 
Tuesday    Afternoon  —  Demonstration    of 
lantern    slides     in    teaching    situation; 
demonstration  of   filmstrips,   by   repre- 
sentative   from    U.    S.    Department   of 
Agriculture;   demonstration  of  opaque 
projection,  by  White  Brothers. 
Tuesday    Evening    Dinner — Showing    of 
film,  "Fight  for  Life"  (if  procurable)  ; 
business  meeting. 
Wednesday  Luncheon— 'PzneX   on   School 
Journeys,  by  William  W.  Wattenberg 
and  others. 
Wednesday    Afternoon — Museum     Mate- 
rials,   by    Dr.    Edwards,    Director    of 
Milwaukee  Mu.seum ;  W.  P.  A.  Visual 
Instruction  Project,  by  Joseph  Rdhr. 
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The  Educational  Screen 


A  School  Garden  Project-In  Hand-Made  Lantern  Slides 


By    ANN     GALE 

INTERMEDIATE  grade  children  often  plan  a  school  garden 
project  which  continues  throughout  the  year.  The  garden 
planning  committee  must  make  a  report  to  the  class  and  often 
to  the  whole  school.  Colored  hand-made  lantern  slides  are  ideal 
in  presenting  garden  plans  because  the  big  general  scheme  may 
be  shown,  the  color  arrangements  for  each  month  can  be  seen, 
and  possible  later  improvements  are  easily  presented. 

1)  The    general    planting   arrangement    around    three    sides 
of  the  building  is  shown. 

2)  The  garden  in  May  will  have  red  tulips,  pink  hyacinths 
and  purple  and  white  crocuses. 


Art  Department,  Lindblom  High  School,  Chicago 

3)  In  June  the  garden  will  have  purple  iris,  purple  and 
pink  petunias  and  purple  pansies. 

4)  In  September  the  garden  will  have  tall  red  chrysan- 
themums, and  dwarf  white  chrysanthemums. 

5)  The  following  year  the  class  plans  to  build  a  garden  seat 
for   one   side  of  the   school. 

6)  A  semi-circular  pool  will  be  added  that  same  year  to  the 
other  side.  (Use  green  with  blue  rubbed  over  it  for  bushes, 
green  with  yellow  rubbed  over  it  for  grass.  Both  reds  used  to- 
gether make  good  tulips  and  petunias. ) 


The  sim- 
plest type 
of  hand- 
made slide 
is  made  by 
drauring  or 
tracing  on 
finely  fin- 
ished etched 
glass  with 
ordinary 
medium  lead 
pencil.  Col- 
or, by  spe- 
cial crayons 
or  inks,  en- 
hances the 
slides  great- 
ly. Fine  ef- 
fects are  ob- 
tained by 
blending 
with  cray- 
ons. About 
one  -  third 
inch  margin 
should  be 
left  all 
around  the 
slide.  The 
slide  is  read- 
ily cleaned 
with  soap  or 
washing 
powder  to 
receive 
a  new  pic- 
ture. 
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Summer  Courses  in  Visual  and  Audio- Visual  Instruction,  1940 

Compiled  in  Co-operation  with  The  Society  for  Visual  Education 

(This   list   supplements   that   uhicb   appeared   in    the   April   issue) 


Alaska 

Indian   Service  Sumtner  School,  Chemawa  July   5-31 

Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Education  (1)  DcMiald  Cawelti 


Arizona 

Arizona  State  Teachers  Ciillei/e.  Tempe 
X'isual  Aids  in  l'"ducation  (2) 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  A.  &■  M .  College,  Monticello 

Audio-Visual  Aids   (3) 
State  A.  &  M.  College,  Magnolia 

Audio-Visi.al    Aids    (3) 


J  rue  3- July  6 
I.  D.  Payne 

June  17- July  3 

J.  R.  BuUington 

May  27-June  14 

J.   R.    BuUington 


California 

Uni'L'crsity  of  California,  Los  Angeles  Br.  July  1-Aug.  9 

Visual  Aids  in  Education     (2)  Fred  Orth 

Educational  ImIuis   (2)  Fred  Ortli 

Univcrsitv  of  Southern   California,  Los  Angeles 

June  30- Aug.  8;  Aug.  9-31 
Fundamentals  of  tlie  Cinema   (2)  Warren  Scott 

.Approach   to   Film   Production    (2)  Jack   McClelland 

Motion  Picture  Story  and  Screenplay   (2) 

Boris  V.  Morkovin 
Motion  Picture  Photography  (2^  Lewis  Physioc 

Motion  Picture  Cutting  and  Editing   (2)   Jack  McClelland 
Social  &  Psychological  .Aspects  of  Motion  Pictures  (2) 

Milton  Metfessel 

Thesis  Work  &  Research   (2)  The  Staff 

(entiira  Junior  College.  Ventura  July  6-26 

Visual  Education  (2)  Lloyd  E.  Aspinvvall 

Florida 

IJniversitv  of  Florida.  Gainesville 
June  10-July  19;  July  21-Aug.  26 
t     Audio-Visual  Education  (2)  W.  L.  Goette 

bin 
ie-w 
OWi 


linois 

\ewis  Institute.  Chicago  June  24-Aug.  30 

Psychology  &  Methods  of  Perceptual  Education  (3-1/3) 

Butler  Laughlin 


^^Bou' 


owa 

lovoa  State  College.  Ames  July  18-Aug.  24 

Ind.  Educ.  ').?0  Visual   Methods  in   Industrial 

Education   (2)  A.  P.  Twogood  and  H.  L.  Kooser 

la  State  Teachers  College.  Cedar  Falls  June  5 

Visual  Education  (1)  H.  A.  Riebe 


Kentucky  • 

University  of  Louisville,  Louisville 

A  Survey  of  16inm  Educational  Motion  Pictures  and 


Lillian  McNulty 

July  1-Aug.  9 
E.  Carleton  Moore 


Their  Use  in  the  Classroom 

Maine 

les  College,  Lewiston 
Visual  Education  (2) 

Michigan 

Cniiersity  of  Michigan,  .Ann  .Arbor  June  24-.Aug.  18 

Selected  Studies  of  the  Secondary-School  Curriculum : 
The   Curriculum   Workshop    (B227sp)    (Laboratory 
includes  construction  of  visual  aids)  F.  Dean  McClusky 

(Course  B133s  announced  in  .April) 

Minnesota 

State  Teachers  College.  Duluth  June  17-July  26 

.Audio-Visual    .Aids    for  a   Modern   Classroom    (2) 

George  S.  Cortield 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

June  17-July  26;  July  29-Aug.  30 
Visual  .Aids  in  Teaching  (3)  Ella  Callista  Clark 

New  York 

Columbia   University.  New  York  City  July  6-Aug.  16 

Laboratory  Course  in  Audio-Visual   Instruction   (2) 

Etta   Schneider 
Visual    and    .Auditory    Materials    and    Techniques    in    Ele- 


mentarv  Social  Studies ;  in  Secondary  School  Social  Studies 

(2  each)  W.  H.  Hartley 

History  and  .\rt  of  tiie   Motion   Picture   (2) 

Duncan  Emrich 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  July  1-Aug.  9 

H.  P.  Ed.  112  Visual  Education  (3)         Georgia  Lightfoot 
Ohio 
Ohio  State  University.  Columbus  June  17-July  24 

Visual   Instruction    (3)  Lloyd  Ramseyer 

Ohio   i'ni^vrsity.  .Athens  June   17-.Aug.  9 

Educ.  141   Visual  Education   (2)  E.  .A.  Hansen 

University    of    Cincinnati,    Cincinnati  June    17-July   23 

Visual   Instruction  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools ; 

Methods  in  the  Use  of  Visual  Aids  (2  each)     Victor  Coles 
Oklahoma 
Central  State  College.  Edmond  May  29-July  17 

\'isual  Demonstrations   (No  credits) 
Pennsylvania 
Allegheny  College,  MeadviUe  July  8-19 

Education  S-12  Visual  Instruction  (2)  John  Hollingei 

State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg  June  17-July  29 

Visual   Education   (1)  H.   H.  Russell 

State  Teachers  College,  K^dinboro  June  17-July  27 

Visual  Education  (1  and  2)  F.  S.  Heinaman 

(post  session — July  29-.Aug.  17)  J.  G.  Sigman 

State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven  June  24 

Ed-400A  Visual  Education   (1)  Ruth  M.  Holmes 

State   Teachers  College.  Shippensburg  June   17-July  26 

Visual   Education   (  1  )  L.  C.  Krebs 

Washington  and  Jeff erson  College,  Washington     June  17- Aug.  10 

Visual  Education   (3)  J.  B.  Anderson 

PVaynesburg  College.  Waynesburg  June  17-.Aug.  16 

Visual  Education  and  Sensory  Techniques  (3) 

Cecil  O.  Riggs 
South  Carolina 
University  of  South   Carolina,  Columbia  June  ll-.Aug.  2 

Ed.  155  Audio-Visual  Education  (3)       D.  Leon  McCormac 
Tennessee 
University  of  Chattanooga.  Chattanooga  June  i-7 

Audio- Visual  Education  Conference   (1)   Theodore  Wright 
Universitv  of  Tennessee.  Kno.xville 

June  10-July  17;  July  18-Aug.  23 

Audio-Visual   .Aids  to  Education   (3  qtr)         O.   E.   Sams 
Texas 
Baylor  University,  Waco  June  3-.Aug.  17 

Audio-Visual  Education   (3-1/3)  M.  L.  Goetting 

Southicest  Texas  State  College.  San  Marcos        June  3-July  20 

.Audio-Visual  Education  No.  273  (3)  J.  M.  Ready 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Teachers  College,  Nacogdoches 

V'isual  Education  (3)  June  3-.Aug.  23  A.  L.  Long 

Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Denton  June  5-July  13 

Visual  Instruction   (3)  W.  F.  Archibald 

West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon        June  4-July  13 

Ed.  351  Visual  Education   (3)  N  .L.  Nelson 

Washington 
Central  Wash.  College  of  Education,  Ellensburg  June  ll-.Aug.  14 

Ed.  139  Visual  Education   (3)  Ernest  L.  Muzzall 

Stale  College  of  Wash.,  Pullman 

June  17-July26;  June  17-Aug.  9 

Ed.  S-161.A  Visual-Sensory  Aids  in  Education   (2  or  3) 

Ford  L.  Lemler 
University  of  JVashington,  Seattle 

June  17-July  17;  July  18-Aug.  16        Carroll  Atkinson 

.Auditory  and   Visual   Aids   to   Teaching    (2%) 

(Concluded  on  page  217) 

Correction:  In  the  April  list  of  courses,  the  Louisiana 
Polytechnic  Institute  was  included  but  the  name  of  the  city 
was  omitted.  The  institution  is  located  at  Ruston.  The  correct 
dates  of  the  summer  session  at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  State 
Teachers  College,  are  June  18-July  27,  with  a  three  weeks 
post  session  from  July  29-August  17. 
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World's  Largest  Camera 

One  of  the  most  interesting  photographic  set-ups  in 
\\'ashington  is  found  in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  Bureau  has  a  camera 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  weigh- 
ing nearly  three  tons,  and  taking  pictures  about  4  feet 
by  4  feet  in  size.  Its  function  is  to  photograph  maps 
for  photo-lithographic  reproductions.  With  this  cam- 
era perfect  reproductions  of  hand-drawn  maps  are  made 
for  the  Geological  Survey.  The  wet-plate  method,  one 
of  the  oldest  photographic  processes,  having  been  de- 
veloped soon  after  the  Daguerreotype,  is  used  to  make 
the  pictures,  and  its  excellence  lies  in  the  fact  that 
through  this  method  absolute  accuracy  of  line  may  be 
obtained,  whereas  in  using  regular  film  the  very  fine 
and  exact  lines  would  be  distorted  by  shrinkage. 

This  huge  camera  is  housed  in  a  specially-built  room 
in  the  Old  Interior  Building.  It  is  suspended  by  coil 
springs  from  an  overhead  truss,  thus  eliminating  any 
building  vibrations,  and  giving  further  assurance  of 
perfect  accuracy  of  reproduction.  Its  genuine  leather 
bellows,  made  in  four  sections,  weighs  450  pounds  and 
can  be  extended  8^  feet.  The  largest  lens,  which 
weighs  30  pounds,  is  a  48-inch  focal  length.  Although 
tWs  camera  will  take  pictures  as  large  as  50  by  50 
inches  with  perfect  and  exact  accuracy,  it  will  make 
reproductions  l/40th  the  original  size,  by  using  a  36- 
incli  enlarging  cone,  reversed  inside  the  bellows. 

This  camera,  and  three  other  somewhat  smaller  ones, 
each  in  a  separate  special  room,  were  designed  by  A.  H. 
Linsenmeyer,  Cartographic  Engineer  and  Chief  Pho- 
tographer of  the  Geological  Survey. 


Camera  used  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


Edited  by  Arch  A.  Mercey 

Assistant  Director,  U.  S.  Film  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  largest  camera,  and  the  complexity  of  its 
mechanism. 

New  Government  Films  Available 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  just 
issued  a  new  film  entitled  Choose  To  Live  (two-reels, 
16  and  35mm  sound),  emphasizing  the  fact  that  can- 
cer, if  diagnosed  in  its  early  stages,  is  curable.  This 
should  be  of  intense  interest  to  adult  groups,  as  well  as 
high  school  and  college  students.  (  Made  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer). 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  also  released  A  Nen' 
Day,  illustrating  the  value  of  pneumonia  serums,  and 
including  interesting  laboratory  scenes ;  Syt>hilis  Of  the 
Central  Nervous  System;  Syphilis.  Its  Xature.  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment,  and  With  'These  Weapons 
(made  in  cooperation  with  the  .\merican  Social 
Hygiene  Association).  The  two  films  on  syphilis  are 
older  films  which  are  just  being  released  for  general 
distribution. 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  is  now  distributing  two  one- 
reel  films.  Cadet  Cruise  and  Ice  Patrol,  both  in  16mm 
sound.  The  former  is  the  story  of  a  cruise  to  Latin 
America,  and  the  latter  covers  the  duties  of  the  Coast 
Guard  on  International  Ice  Patrol  otT  the  Grand  Banks 
of  New  Foundland. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  newest  releases  are 
Block  That  Termite  and  White-Fringed  Beetle,  both 
available  in  16  and  35mm  sound. 

Behind  the  Smile,  stressing  the  importance  of  nutri- 
tion for  dental  health,  Play's  the  Thing  ( I  reel,  16mni 
silent),  illustrating  the  value  of  play  and  methods  of 
making  inexpensive  toys,  and  Appraisal  Of  the  New- 
horn  (restricted  to  the  medical  profession)  have  just 
been  released  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  This  Bureau  will  also  have  listed,  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Film  Service  Directory,  a  film  en- 
titled Poliomyelitis,  and  a  series  of  12  obstetrical  films. 
These  will  be  available  for  restricted  showings  only. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  a  number 
of  new  films  for  educational  use.  They  are:NYA  -.NYA 
On  the  Farm  -.NYA  In  Rhode  Island:  and  NYA  In  the 
Land  Of  Coronado,  all  in  16inm  silent  color  film. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  a  new  film  entitled 
By  Highway  To  the  Canal.  2  reels,  16mm  silent,  show- 
ing, in  color,  scenes  along  the  Pan  American  Highway 
from  Laredo  to  Panama.  This  should  be  of  particular 
interest  in  view  of  tiie  present  interest  in  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Know  Your  Money,  the  Secret  Service  film,  is  avail- 
able for  educational  showings.  An  agent  accompanies 
the  film  for  all  showings  to  give  a  brief  lecture  and  to 
answer  questions. 


May,  1940 
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PURITANS  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  COLONY 

2  Reel  16  MM  Sound  Film     Rental  $4.00 

Also    available    for    outright    sale. 

The  life,  customs,  government,  religion, 
education,  homes,  and  occupations  of 
the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts  about 
1645  are  all  clearly  depicted  in  this 
fine    historical    film.    Dialogue. 

Bookings  may  be  placed  for  the  nexf 
school  year.  Wrife  for  compfefe  catalog. 


AUDIO-FILM  LIBRARIES 


661   Bloomfield  Ave. 


Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Withdrawal 

The  United  States  Housing  Authority  has  withdrawn 
Vorld  War  Against  Slums,  inasmuch  as  this  tihu  is 

w  booked  to  capacity,  and  the  prints  which  they  have 
ill  not  be  in  condition  for  future  bookings  when  the 
resent  commitments  are  completed. 

libliography  Revised 

The  Bibliography  on  Motion  Pictures  issued  by  this 
gency  has  been  revised,  and  new  additions  made, 
he  Bibliography  is  compiled  in  four  sections:  Books: 

EWSPAPERS  AND   PERIODICALS:    MAGAZINE  ARTICLES: 

and  Catalogs  and  .Sources  of  Films.  The  last 
,med  is  a  listing  of  non-commercial  distributors  of 
ucational  films,  and  includes  most  of  the  school  film 
libraries  of  the  country.  A  complete  group  or  any  spe- 
cific section  may  be  obtained. 

A  supplement  has  been  added  to  the  Study  Guide  for 
The  River,  in  the  form  of  a  special  bibliography  of 
books  on  the  Mississippi  River  Valley.  This  should 
prove  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  in  supple- 
menting their  studies,  and  their  use  of  the  film. 

Copies  of  the  Directory,  the  Bibliography  (or  sec- 
tions thereof)  and  the  River  Study  Guide  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  United  States  Film  Service, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  School  Journey 

{Concluded  jrom  page  186) 

ing  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  member  of 
our  adopted  community  than  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  that  community  in  search  of  worthwhile  ex- 
cursions for  our  classes.  And  for  the  pupils  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  more  stimulating  and  interesting 
experience  than  the  discovery  of  hitherto  undream- 
ed-of f)oints  of  interest  in  their  own  neighboring 
communities. 

Finally,  may  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
habit  of  observation  and  the  ability  to  understand 
the  diverse  elements  of  his  environment  are  among 
the  finest  accomplishments  which  the  pupil  can  take 
away  with  him  from  school.  He  cannot  always  have 
at  his  command  the  mechanical  trappings  and 
gadgets  of  the  classroom,  but  he  can  in  every  time 
and  place  apply  his  powers  of  observation,  of  ap- 
preciation, of  discrimination,  of  appraisal.  If  our 
goal  is  the  enrichment  of  education,  surely  the  school 
journey  is  one  of  the  most  promising  paths  toward 
that  goal. 


16  MM 

SOUND  or  SILENT 

MOTION   PICTURE 

PROJECTOR 


Reg.  U.S. 
Pat.  Office 


A  WIDER 

TEACHING 

RANGE 


Only  in  Victor  Equipment  can  educators  find  all  of 
these  Multiple  Uses  that  meet  the  modern  demands 
in  Visual   Education  of  Today  and  Tomorrow. 

Clearest  Pictures  —  Unequalled  Superb 
Sound  and  matched  attachments  that  give 
you:  Public  Address  System  —  Phono 
Record  Turntable  —  Recording  Unit  — 
Central  Radio  System  —  additional  speak- 
ers (2  !n  one  carrying  case),  everything 
easily  portable. 

And  ail  possible  from  one  basic  unit  that  will  serve 
30  or  3000  students  —  available  only  from  Victor. 

Every  educator  should  keep  abreast  of  this  ever  in- 
creasing range  in  Victor's  Visual  Education  Equip- 
ment that  promotes  Wider  Utility  and  Greater 
Economy.    Write   today   for   complete   description. 


VICTOR 

ANIMATOGRAPH    CORPORATION 

Dept.    Dl,    Davenport,    Iowa 
Distributors     Throughout     the     World 
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Conducted  by  Etta  Schneider 


Techniques  of  Utilization 

Which  Visual  Aid  Shall  I  Use?— Edwin 
A.  Kirwin,  Director  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion, Winona  Public  Schools  —  Min- 
nesota Journal  of  Ediuation,  20:217 
February,   1940 

Teachers  who  need  guidance  in  the 
evaluation  use  of  visual  materials  too 
often  consider  a  motion  picture  as  the 
only  visual  aid.  Even  where  a  film  is 
desirable  as  the  teaching  aid  for  use, 
there  is  the  problem  of  sound  or  silent 
to  be  considered.  In  general  one  type 
seems  to  be  as  effective  as  the  other,  ex- 
cept in  certain  conditions.  As  a  rule, 
the  silent  film  is  not  recommended  for 
use  below  the  fourth  grade  level  or 
with  retarded  students  at  higher  levels. 
Conditions  will  vary  with  the  capacity 
of  the  .student  and  the  vocabulary  and 
timing  of  the  film.  Sound  films  for 
students  of  low  reading  ability,  due  to 
immaturity  or  under-development,  appear 
to  be  preferable. 

But,  when  motion  is  not  essential  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  subject  matter, 
other  types  of  visual  aids  will  be  found 
to  be  very  effective  in  the  classroom. 
Field  trips,  flat  pictures,  lantern  slides, 
stereographs,  school  museum  materials 
are  some  of  the  other  aids  which  have 
value  for  specific  purposes. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
grade  adaptation  of  visual  aids.  It  is 
the  teacher's  ability  to  integrate  visual 
aids  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
classroom  that  makes  them  valuable 
techniques  for  eflfective  teaching. 

Films  for  Your  Foreign  Language 
Classes  —  Wesley  Greene,  College 
Film  Center,  Northwestern  University 
— ScholasHc,  36 :7-T,  Februarv  26, 
1940 

Creative  teaching  in  foreign  lan- 
guages aflfords  much  opportunity  to  use 
foreign-made  films  for  first-hand  exper- 
ience with  the  language  and  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  cultural  background  of 
that  people.  One  method  is  the  use  of 
mimeographed  copies  of  the  spoken  dia- 
log found  in  a  film,  such  as  "Emil  und 
Die  Detektive." 

Films  for  Your  English  Class — Walter 
Ginsberg,    Teachers   College.    Columbia 
University,   N.   Y .—Scholastic.  36:7-T, 
February  26,  1940 
Areas  in  which  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish will  find  films  useful  are:   1)    Pres- 
entation  of   books    read ;   2)    Stimulation 
for  oral  and  written  expression;  and  3) 
photoplay     appreciation.     Suitable     films 
are    available    from    theatrical    and    non- 
theatrical    sources. 


Growing  number  of  theatrical  feature 
and  short  subjects  now  being  released  to 
schools  have  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
such  groups  as  the  May  Committee  on 
Human  Relations,  the  Progressive  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  Human  Relations 
excerpts,  the  General  Education  Board's 
Association  of  School  Film  Libraries  and 
others.  Forthcoming  government  produc- 
tions by  the  U.S.  Film  Service,  like  "The 
River"  and  "The  Plow"  in  the  past  will 
be   valuable    to    English    students. 

Educational  Films  Related  to  Home- 
making  Education — Anne  M.  Becchetti 
— Practical  Home  Economics,  18:72-4, 
March,   1940 

Intelligent  use  of  films  in  homemak- 
ing  education  involves:  1.)  a  critical 
analysis  and  preview  of  each  film  to  be 
used,  2.)  a  conviction  as  to  the  tie-up  of 
the  film  and  the  curriculum  as  a  whole, 
with  the  proper  use  of  slides  and  other 
aids  when  helpful,  3.)  proper  introduc- 
tion to  the  purposes  served  by  the  film, 
4.)  a  check-up  on  pupil  benefits,  with 
repeat  showing,  if  necessary,  5.)  con- 
stant alertness  for  new  ideas,  methods  and 
films  in  the  field,  6.)  a  more  candid  and 
ready  expression  of  our  likes  and  dislikes 
with  constructive  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions. 

The  films  listed  have  been  found  effec- 
tive teaching  aids.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
evaluated  list  and  has  been  classified 
under  the  following  sub-topics :  Child 
care,  clubs,  crafts,  first  aid,  family,  foods, 
health,  home  management,  industries, 
nutrition,  textiles. 

Documentary  Films  for  Social  Studies 
—Godfrey  M.  Elliott,  Oakvale,  West 
Va..—The  Social  Studies,  31:76  Feb- 
ruary,  1940 

The  lack  of  suitable  films  for  social 
studies  instruction  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  fact  that  teachers  have  been 
dilatory  in  demanding  such  aids  and 
in  suggesting  some  sort  of  materials  that 
could  be  presented  in  documentary  film 
form.  With  the  democratic  nations  of 
the  world  so  suddenly  conscious  of  the 
need  for  citizenship  education,  the  social 
studies  field  is  feeling  the  brunt  of  the 
demand  that  education  do  something  to 
insure  the  perpetuation  of  democratic 
ideals    and    institutions. 

A  definition  for  documentary  film, 
drawn  from  many  definitions  already 
published  by  Rotha  and  others,  might 
be :  "The  documentary  film  is  a  faith- 
ful dramatization  of  the  social  impli- 
cations contained  in  an   immediate  fact." 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  "The  River" 
is  not  an  instructional  film  in  the  sense 
that    it    imparts    factual    knowledge,    nor 


is  it  a  photoplay  with  a  dramatic  plot. 
Through  the  technical  media  of  photo- 
graphy, editing,  narration  and  music  it 
conveys  an  emotional  sum  or  impression 
of  a  social  problem  that  must  be  solved. 

The  construction  of  the  documentary 
film,  with  all  its  nuances  of  statements 
and  implication,  and  by  its  subtle  emo- 
tional effects,  precludes  any  possibility 
of  its  effective  use  on  the  elementary 
grade  or  junior  high  school  levels.  The 
documentary  film  may  be  the  medium 
for  vitalizing  the  social  studies  as  the 
experimental  laboratory  does  for  the 
physical    sciences. 

A  limited  supply  of  American-made 
documentary  films  now  available  should 
not  prevent  the  alert  teacher  from  using 
those  in  a  meaningful  way,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  production  of  new  and  bet- 
ter ones. 

Visual     Education     Project  —  Rosalie 
Bonifay.  General  Superintendent.  WPA 
Visual   Education    Project  —  Alabama 
School  Journal.  57:25  January,  1940 
Describes  a  project  being  carried  on 
in  Birmingham  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the    Alabama   Department    of    Education. 
Realia  of  all   types  arc  being  distributed 
to   schools   at  cost   of   materials.    A    de- 
scriptive  catalog    of    materials   and    cost 
is  available. 

Administration  of  Visual  Aids 

Problems  in  Sound  Pictures — Arthur  L. 

Richter,   Northport,   Mich.  — ■  Nation's 

Schools,  25:53,  March,  1940 
Advertisements  and  sales  talks  would 
give  the  impression  that  sound  films  will 
magically  solve  90%  of  one's  instruc- 
tional difficulties  and  that  teachers  and 
public  will  automatically  hail  the  new  in- 
strument with  applause  and  gratitude. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  purchase  of  a 
sound  projector  if  the  school  is  to  as- 
sure the  public  that  it  is  not  just  another 
'educational   gadget.' 

Nearly  any  one  of  the  16mm.  machines 
now  on  the  market  is  suitable  for  school 
use,  so  that  too  much  time  is  not  needed 
to  select  a  machine  for  purchase.  Room 
facilities  should  be  provided  for  projec- 
tion with  darkening  facilities  and  screen, 
and  acoustical  problems  should  also  be 
attended  to. 

.'\dministration  of  the  film  program  in 
a  small  program  cannot  be  allocated  to 
a  full-time  director,  .so  that  a  teacher 
with  part-teaching  responsibilities,  or 
preferably  a  principal  or  superintendent 
should  be  in  charge.  Preview  of  all  films 
used,  whether  for  education  or  recreation, 
is    recommended.     It    is    important    that 
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Show  them  the  world 
with  this  Spencer  Delineascope 

Today's  treasure  chest  of  pictures  is  an  almost  bottomless  one.  News  week- 
lies, travel  magazines,  educational  publications,  photographs,  post  cards  and  lantern 
slides  yield  a  wealth  of  material  which  can  be  magnified  vividly  and  dramatically  in 
the  classroom  by  means  of  this  Spencer  Combination  Delineascope. 

This  type  of  instrument  is  rapidly  being  recognized  as  the  logical  teaching 
aid  in  current  events,  history,  geography,  art  and  many  other  subjects.  Material 
is  always  available  and  at  no  cost.  Indifference  is  transformed  to  eager  interest 
when  students  summarize  their  projects  by  opaque  projection.  Grade  school 
children   enjoy   operating   the   instrument. 

The  Spencer  representative  in  your  vicinity  will  be  glad  to  arrange  a  demon- 
stration. Or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  you  an  illustrated  folder  upon  request. 
Write  Dept.  E12. 

Spencer  Lens  Company 


MICROSCOPES 
MICROTOMES 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


REFRACTOMETERS 
COLORIMETERS 
SPECTROMETERS 
PROJECTORS 
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all  teachers  in  the  school  system  cooper- 
ate. They  should  be  induced  to  use  the 
device,  they  should  read  up  on  the  sub- 
ject and  learn  to  handle  the  equipment. 

Photoplay  Appreciation 

A  Pioneer  School  Club  in  Motion 
Picture  Appreciation — Kathryn  Y. 
Allebach,  Reading,  Penn. — School  Ac- 
tivities,  11:240   February,   1940 

The  Motion  Picture  Club  in  the 
Reading  senior  high  school  represents  a 
community  activity  which  originated  with 
the  students,  and  not  with  their  elders. 
Their  activities  have  led  to  active  effort 
on  the  part  of  civic  groups  and  the  col- 
lege, resulting  in  a  Reading  Motion  Pic- 
tures Forum,  with  more  than  ISO  in- 
dividuals and  30  civic  clubs  represented 
in  its  first  year  memberships.  Amonp 
the  worthwhile  activities  engaged  in  by 
the  high  school  club  was  the  arrange- 
ment made  with  a  local  theatre  where 
good  films  were  usually  shown,  to  im- 
prove on  the  vaudeville  offerings ;  an 
interview  with  local  newspaper  editors 
resulting  in  more  and  better  reviews 
of  local  film  programs. 

Recently,  a  motion  picture  unit  was 
mtroduced  in  the  11th  grade  English 
class.  This  two  weeks'  unit  included 
practice  in  reviewing  and  evaluating  films 
from  reliable  sources  of  information,  a 
brief  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
motion  picture,  standards  for  selection  of 
feature  films,  a  study  of  film  production 
involving  the  work  of  actors  and  produc- 
ing companies.  Two  results  were  particu- 
larly significant  from  this  study:  1)  Vol- 
untary reading,  improved  oral  reports, 
better  discussion  techniques  resulted  in 
the  general  field  of  English ;  2)  Students 
engaged  in  meaningful  critical  thinking 
about  problems  of  vital  importance  to 
them. 

The  club  work,  which  goes  on  after 
class,  enlists  the  cooperation  of  the  com- 
munity. An  important  event  for  the  club 
was  the  radio  program  over  the  local 
station  which  they  prepared  and  present- 
ed, describing  their  activities  and  objec- 
tives. This  program,  "Movie  Club  Stu- 
dents Speak"  was  the  initial  number  in  a 
series  of  broadcasts  to  interpret  the 
schools  to  the  community. 

Motion  Pictures  and  English — Flor- 
ence Mann,  Ballard  High  School, 
Seattle,  Wash. — Secondary  Education, 
9:61  January,   1940 

A  questionnaire  submitted  to  students 
of  English  reveals  that  they  attend  the 
movies  regularly  (except  in  rare  cases), 
that  they  often  prefer  other  forms  of 
entertainment,  they  like  comics,  real-life 
stories,  and  sports  films ;  they  prefer  book 
plays  on  the  screen,  altho  they  do  object 
to  their  'mangling' ;  they  indicated  that 
reading  a  book  does  lead  to  seeing  a  film, 
but  not  vice  versa ;  they  like  double 
features;  they  complain  of  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  films  and  recommend  better  stories, 
more  real-life  characters  and  situations, 
and  book  plays  more  adequately  presented. 


Motion  Pictures  and  Radio — Eleanor  D. 
Child  and  Hardy  R.  Finch — Connecti- 
cut Teacher,  7:9,  February.  1940 

A  new  course  on  radio  and  motion 
pictures  in  the  English  Department  of 
the  Greenwich  High  School  included 
much  individual  work,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  interests.  After  the 
course  had  been  completed  the  teacher, 
the  students  and  the  administrator  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  worth  while. 

School-Made  Visual  Aids 

Camera  in  Biology — Loris  C.  Oglesby. 
Atascadero  Union  High  School,  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  Calif. — Sierra 
Educational  Nca's,  March,  1940,  p.  24 

Suggestions  for  making  filmslides  and 
filmstrips  with  a  miniature  camera.  In 
addition  to  photographs  from  the  en- 
vironment, to  show  natural  phenomena, 
charts  and  diagrams  can  be  photographed 
to  assist  the  teacher. 

Indians  on  Location — Helen  R.   Bailey, 
Allamuchy,  N.  J. — New  Jersey  Educa- 
tional Review,  13:124  January,   1940 
Very  dramatic  description  of  the  ac- 
tivities leading  up  to  the  decision  to  pro- 
duce a  film  on  local   Indian  life  in  the 
three-teacher  rural  school  at  Allamuchy. 
The    film    is    now   being    distributed    by 
Teachers    College,    Columbia   University. 
The  excellent  teachers'  guide  to  accom- 
pany it  was  reviewed  in  a  recent  issue. 

Among  the  outcomes  which  the  teacher 
lists  from  this  experience  are : 

1.  The  children  showed  marked  im- 
provement in  citizenship.  They  learned 
to  cooperate,  to  plan  a  given  task  and 
work  until  it   was   completed. 

2.  They  learned  to  be  observant  and 
to  make  the  best  of  the  materials  they 
could  find  for  their  activities.  They  had 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  introduc- 
ing strangers  to  each  other. 

3.  The  reading  for  the  group  showed  a 
marked  improvement.  Many  of  the  pu- 
pils (junior  high  level)  raised  their  read- 
ing standards  a  year  and  a  half,  and  some 
showed  as  much  as  two  years'  growth. 
They  improved  in  language  work.  Their 
motive  for  writing  letters  was  real. 

4.  They  improved  academically  becai'^e 
they  were  interested  in  solving  a  prob- 
lem that  to  them  was  vital. 

Museums 

The     Migratory     Museum  —  Alice     E. 

Johannsen — Journal    of   Adult    Educa- 
tion, 12  :S0-S4  January,  1940 

This  article  describes  an  experiment 
financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  through  its  Canadian  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Art  Galleries  and  Mu- 
seums. The  author  is  secretary  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Committee  of  Manitoba.  The 
traveling  exhibits  were  shown  to  chil- 
dren from  first  grade  through  high  school 
during  class  time;  and  to  adults  in  the 
evening.  Slides  and  films  were  also  used 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  talks.  The  re- 


sults of  this  project  were  very  gratifying 
to  the  museum  field  workers  and  to  the 
farm  people  and  children  reached. 

Museums:  an  Interpretative  Study  — 
Charles  J.  Russell,  Curator  of  Educa- 
tion, American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  N.  Y. — Journal  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation,  12:89  January,   1940 

A  review  of  the  recent  book,  The 
Museum  in  America,  by  Laurence  V^ail 
Coleman.  (American  Association  of  Mu- 
seums, Washington,  D.  C.  1939.  3  vol- 
umes. 730p.  $7.50) 

Book  Review 

Motion  Pictures  in  Adult  Education — 
T.  R.  Adam.  .American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  New  York.  1940.  94 
pp.  75  cents. 

This  small  volume  in  the  series  entitled 
"Studies  in  the  Social  Significance  of 
Adult  Education  in  the  United  States" 
is  a  thoughtful  and  challenging  discus- 
sion of  what  motion  pictures  do  mean 
and  can  mean  in  the  informal  education 
of  adults.  Mr.  Adam  first  considers  the 
educational  possibilities  of  theatrical 
films,  and  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
usefulness  on  the  motion  picture  industry 
itself.  Educational  agencies  stand  ready 
to  supply  necessary  techniques  whenever 
Hollywood  realizes  that  a  new  incentive 
for  movie  attendance  could  be  achieved 
with  profitable  results.  The  educational 
value  of  dramatic  films  is  reduced  by 
censorship  and  by  lack  of  competition 
among  producers,  because  the  patterns 
tend  to  become  too  narrow  for  intellec- 
tual stimulation.  Civic  groups  that  take 
an  interest  in  local  movie  fare  are  apt 
to  work  for  social  control  rather  than 
educational  advancement.  Study  groups 
have  their  place,  but  learning  to  ap- 
preciate the  film  as  an  art  form  is  not 
so  important  for  the  average  adult  as 
obtaining  information  and  ability  to  judge 
between  truth  and  falsehood  on  the 
screen,  values  which  educational  agencies 
will  find  it  difficult  to  promote  unless 
Hollywood  cooperates  by  furnishing 
adult  informational  material  in  advance 
of  a  film's  release. 

"Educational  .A.ppetizers"  is  the  chapter 
heading  with  which  Mr.  Adam  launches  • 
his  discussion  of  the  non-theatrical  film, 
and  also  the  term  with  which  he  points 
out  one  of  its  chief  values.  He  analyzes 
the  usefulness  in  adult  education  of  the 
various  types  of  educational  films :  the 
school  film,  the  industrial  film,  the  film 
edited  from  a  Hollywood  product,  etc. 
He  shows  the  need  for  educational  films 
produced  for  adults  by  agencies  with 
purely  educational  motives.  Distribution 
as  well  as  production  problems  must  be 
solved,  bi:t  the  basic  question  seems  to 
be :  "Who  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  task  of  educating  the  masses  ?  .  .  . 
If  we  are  honest  in  our  spoken  desire  to 
enlarge  our  political  democracy  into  a 
wider  democracy  of  learning,  the  power- 
ful instrument  of  motion  pictures  is  lying 
ready  to  open  the  reservoirs  of  dammed- 
up  knowledge  for  the  enrichment  of  broad 
fields  of  popular  culture." 

Mary  E.  Townes 
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In  this  new  Eastman 
Classroom  Film,  full-color 
Kodachrome  brings  the  birds 
vividly,  fascinatingly  alive, 
as  they  demonstrate  the 
varied  ways  in  which  they 
feed  their  young. 


^.^nnouncing 

Eastman's  first  Classroom  Film 

in  gorgeous  full-color  KODACHROME 


BECAUSE  it  is  filmed  in  full-color 
Kodachrome,  "How  Birds  Feed  Their 
Young"  presents  its  subject  with  a  vividness, 
a  true-to-Iife  realism  that  could  be  ap- 
proached only  by  long  and  intensive  study 
in  the  field. 

The  photographer,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen, 
Professor  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, shows  the  Indigo  Bunting  and  Towhee 
bringing  food  to  the  nest  in  their  bills  (the 
most  common  method)... a  Thrush  feeding 
the  hungriest  first... a  male  Bluebird  illus- 
trating how  he  sometimes  stands  guard  at 
feeding  time... a  Cedar  Waxwing  feeding 


its  young  with  food  carried  in  its  throat... 
a  Goldfinch  demonstrating  feeding  by  re- 
gurgitation of  food  partially  digested ...  a 
Hummingbird  squirting  food  into  the  young 
birds'  throats . .  .  young  Herons  pumping 
food  from  the  parent's  throat... Snakebirds 
helping  themselves  to  food  swallowed  by 
the  parent...  the  Least  Bittern  brooding  its 
young  after  feeding... Quail  and  Grouse 
leaving  the  nest  in  search  of  food  imme- 
diately after  hatching.  200-foot  reel — $40. 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery.  For  further 
details,  write  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Teaching  Films  Division,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SCHOOL  -  MADE  MOTION  PICTURES 


SEVERAL  inquiries  which  have  been  sent  to  me 
recently  indicate  that  there  is  a  need  for  reference 
material  on  the  subject  of  school-made  motion  pictures. 
One  source  of  material  which  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  student  of  this  field  is  the  "Proceedings  of  a 
Conference  on  the  Educational  Production  of  Motion 
Pictures,"  published  in  mimeographed  form  by  Dr. 
Edgar  Dale  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  of 
Ohio  State  University  in  1939.  A  few  copies  of  the 
report  are  available  to  readers  of  this  department  at  ;i 
special  price  of  fifty  cents  each.  Orders  for  copies 
should  be  sent  to  the  Bureau. 

Although  responses  to  our  requests  for  information 
on  new  school  film  production  are  being  received,  more 
film  reports  can  be  used  in  future  issues  of  the  depart- 
ment. Please  .send  in  your  report  today. 

Our  listing  of  activity,  or  newsreel  films,  continues. 
The  films  given  are  black  and  white,  16mm  silent, 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

New  Jersey 

A  compilation  of  shots  of  six  years  of  school  activi- 
ties (1100  feet)  is  noted  by  Dr.  William  Lewin,  Wee- 
quahic  High  School,  Newark. 

Massachusetts 

Chester  A.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  visual  educa- 
tion department  of  the  Belmont  Public  Schools,  lists 
eight  films  developed  under  his  direction.  Four  are  of 
the  activity  type :  a  400-foot  combination  black  and 
white  and  kodachrome  film  of  the  school  flower  garden 


rvil   rtehts   reserved  by   Dr.   Clifford) 

Film  Production  at   Lowell  Jr.   High   School, 
Long   Beach,  Cal. 

showing  pupils  at  work  and  many  color  pictures  of 
flowers ;  400  feet  of  May  Day  activities  ;  and  a  300-foot 
color  film  of  the  schools'  instrumental  music  work  with 
parade  and  field  drills  of  an  annual  music  festival. 


Conducted  by  HARDY  R.  FINCH 

Head  of  English 

High  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Member  Committee   on  Standards   for   Motion  Pictures  and 
Newspapers  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

New  York 

A  1500-foot  film  showing  the  activities  of  a  junior 
high  school  (1100  feet  in  color)  has  been  made  at  the 
Philip  Livingston  Junior  High  School,  Albany.  "The 
provisions  for  individual  differences  in  ability,  interest, 
and  special  aptitudes  .  .  .  are  shown,"  Theodore  W. 
Cassavant.  Counselor  for  Boys,  reports.  The  film  is 
used  for  guidance  of  new  students  and  for  public  rela- 
tions purposes. 

School  Public  Relations  Filnfis — Newsreels 

(Concluded  from  March  and  April  issues) 

26.  A  Day  in  Defiance  High  { 1000-sound)  Classes 
in  session,  oratorical  contest,  play  rehear.sal,  other  ac- 
tivities. H.  E.  Meyers,  Prin.  High  School,  Defiance,  O. 

27.  Mound  at  Work  and  Play  (500)  Classes,  flower 
show,  fire  drills,  laboratory  work,  other  activities ;  black 
and  white,  and  color.  Loan.  L.  N.  Drake,  Prin.  Mound 
Junior  High  School,  Columbus,  O. 

28.  Our  Schools  (400)  Shots  of  manual  arts, 
library,  first  grade,  teachers,  students,  athletics.  T.  K. 
Owens,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Jackson,  O. 

29.  Gibsonburg — Its  Schools  and  Counnunify 
(2000)  Schools  in  action,  industrial  and  farm,  busi- 
ness establishments,  chiuThes.  local  fire  department. 
Loan.  A.  E.  Wright,  Supt.,  Gibsonburg,  O. 

30.  Choosing  a  Course  in  Modern  High  School 
(1800)  The  school  in  action;  pupil  talking  over  elec- 
tion blank  with  parents ;  parents  visit  school ;  tour  fol- 
lows. E.  C.  Rouse,  Prin.  Roosevelt  High  School,  Day- 
ton. O. 

31.  Film  (no  title)  showing  band,  orchestra,  foot- 
ball, classroom  activities.  Loan.  John  Kovats,  Director 
Visual  Aids,  John  Adams  High  School.  Cleveland,  O. 

32.  Our  Guardian  Eagle  J^lies  (800)  Views  of  ele- 
mentary schools ;  operetta,  sports  ;  trip  to  Boulder  Dam. 
Loan.  Ray  G.  Redding.  Prin.  Union  High  School, 
Julian,  Calif. 

?i3.  School  in  CCC  Barracks  (500)  All  homeroomi 
and  teachers,  grades  1  to  12  school  activities,  indoors 
and  out-of-doors.  George  Rilling,  SujH.  Village  School, 
Anna,  O. 

34.  Football,  May  Day  Program  (900)  Parts  of 
6  different  football  games ;  3000  students  in  May 
Day  Pageant ;  black  and  white,  and  color.  Loan.  H.  E. 
Zuber,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Struthers.  O. 

35.  Our  Community  (1500)  Everyday  activities 
with  emphasis  on  the  harvesting  season  in  August.  C. 
E.  MahaflFey.  Supt.  Liberty  Twp.  Schools,  Rudolph,  O. 

36.  Oakvalc  School  at  Work  and  Play  (2  films,  400 
each)  School  travelogs.  A  Day  in  Mercer  County 
Schools  (800)  Typical  elementary  school  activities  in 
county  schools.  Loan.  Godfrey  M.  Elliott,  Prin.  Oak- 
vale  Schools.  Oakvale.  W.  Va. 
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MOVIE 

CRAZY 

16    mm    sound-on'film 

Contact    vuur    local 

Ivibrary   or   Write   to 

NU-ART  FILMS.  INC.  ^«w*'Tor*k!" 

STREET 
N.       V. 

3i7.  East  Tech.  (400)  Technical  activities  and  shops. 
Loan.  v.  D.  Hawkins.  Asst.  Prin.  East  Technical 
High  School.  Cleveland.  O. 

38.  A  Tour  llirougli  West  Tech.  High  School 
(800)  A  tour  through  tiie  technical  department  of  West 
Tech.  Oscar  F".  .Schneider,  West  Technical  High 
School.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

39.  School  Days  (1000)  Classroom  work  activities 
of  various  kinds.  E.  N.  Lettlenton,  Prin.  Junior  High 
School.  Bowling  Green.  O. 

40.  A  Day  in  School  (550j  Loan.  G.  G.  Starr, 
Supt.  of  .Schools,  Arcanum,  O. 

41.  Cambridge  Schools  (1800)  Physicallv  handi- 
capped children,  home  economics,  plavground  activities, 
other.    Hugh  R.  Hick,  Supt.  of  Scliools.  Camhridge,  O. 

42.  .SV/;()o/  Days  in  1937  (800)  \'aried  shots  in 
elementary  schools,  safety  patrols,  food  laboratories, 
book  re])air,  rhythm  hand,  others.  Loan.  C.  M.  Lay- 
tfin.  Supt.  of  Schools.  Wooster,  O. 

43.  Jaeksou  Elementary  Schools  (1000)  School 
activities  of  all  kinds.  Loan.  Harold  Steele,  Supt.  of 
Schools.  Jackson,  Mich. 

44.  Bay  City  Schools  at  ]Vork  (  1600— sound)  Kin- 
dergarten through  Jiniior  College.  Loan.  Benjamin 
Klagcr.  P>ay  City.  ;\Iich. 

45.  CroiAng  Up  in  Okmulgee  Schools  (2CK)0)  FJe- 
mentary  grades ;  classrooms,  playgrounds.  May  Day 
pageant ;  black  and  white,  and  color.  Loan.  W'.  M. 
Chambers.  Su]:)t.  of  Schools,  Okmulgee,  Okla.  (An- 
nounced  in   February   issue ) 

46.  School  in  Action — Ctirriciihir  and  E.vtra  Ciir- 
ricular  (2300)  Complete  scholastic  ])rogram.  jilaces  of 
local  interest,  community  activities.  Ira  P.aumgartner, 
Su])t.  of  Schools.  Sylvania.  O. 

47.  A  Day  in  the  Buffalo  Schools  (  1200)  Activities 
included  in  a  ty])ical  daily  ])rograni  in  the  Buffalo  De- 
partment. .  /  Day  at  School  54  (  1200)  The  activities 
carried  on  in  an  individual  school  organization.  A  Day 
at  Emerson  I'ocational  High  School  (1200)  \'oca- 
tional  activities.  All  loaned.  Alan  H.  Xicol,  Director 
Visual  lulucation.  P.uffalo,  New  York. 

48.  lAje  in  a  Battle  Creek  Junior  High  School. 
Keith  Elliott.  Prin.  \'erona  School,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
(See  also  Xo.  22) 

49.  Summer  Session  at  lo-wn  (  1400)  Color  film. 
Loan.  L.  W.  Cochran.  Director  De])artment  of  X'isual 
Instruction.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

50.  A  Day  at  Moline  Senior  High  School  (900) 
Tour  through  the  high  school.  C.  R.  Crakes,  Prin. 
Senior  High   School.   Aloline,  111. 


Field  Museum 

OF     NATURAL    HISTORY 
CHICAGO  i^:ffi 


and  Leading  Schools  and 
Universities  Use 


OME 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


ELECTROL 

SCREENS 


Partial  List  of 
Users  of  Da-Llte 
Blectrol  Screens 

State  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City.   Iowa 

Mellon    Institute 
Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Freeport  High  School 
Freeport,    N.   Y. 

Burnham  High  School 
Sylvania.  Ohio 

Commercial  High  School 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

University  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

State  Laboratory  of 
Hygiene 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Scottish  Rite  Cathedral 
Chicago,  III. 

Jniversity  of  Michigan 
McMath-Hulbert 
Observatory 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Caesar  Rodney  School 
Wyoming,  Del. 

Ruston  High  School 
Ruston.  La. 


The  rapidly  growing  practice  of  illus- 
trating lectures  and  lessons  with  slides 
and  motion  pictures  calls  for  an  effi- 
cient projection  screen  as  an  integral 
part  of  every  modern  lecture  hall,  class 
room  or  auditorium. 

The  Da-Lite  Electrol  electrically- 
operated  screen  offers  many  advan- 
tages. Its  efficient  light  reflective  sur- 
face, the  result  of  31  years  of  leader- 
ship in  screen  manufacture,  assures 
brilliant,  sharp  pictures,  with  true  ren- 
dition of  colors  and  black  and  white 
tones.  Its  compact  proportions,  with 
the  motor  and  gear  drive  enclosed  in 
the  case,  permit  easy  installation  either 
from  hangers  or  in  recesses  in  the  wall 
or  ceiling.  Electricity  and  not  the 
human  hand  lowers  and  raises  the 
screen.  In  addition  to  greater  con- 
venience, this  means  better  protection 
for  the  fabric  and  longer  screen  life. 
Write  for  the  Da-Lite  48-page  catalog 
containing  helpful  facts  on  screen  se- 
lection and  full  details  on  the  Electrol 
Screen. 


This  completes  the  survey  by  William  Hart  of  the 
Lowrey  School,  Dearborn,  Michigan,  on  School-Made 
Public   Relations   Films,  to  a   total  of  90  subjects. 


DA-LITE    SCREEN    CO.,    INC. 

Depf  5  E5.  2723  No.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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WALTER  0.  GUTLOHN,  Inc. 

announce   ihe'ir   appointment   by 
INTERNATIONAL   FILM   CENTER,    Inc.  Pennsylvania  Audio-Visual  Conlerence 


^. 


E(M±    6 


as  distributor  for 

a  series  of  16  MM.  Sound  Films  deposited 
by  foreign  nations  for  the  promotion  of 
mutual  understanding  of  peoples,  habits 
and  cultures. 

Pictures   which    are   now    available    are: 

THE  FIRST  DEMOCRACY 

2  reels  -  -  -  .  .  SwitzBrland 


THE  TEDDY  BEARS'  PICNIC 

1   reel  Australia 


2   reels 


2    reels 


DAWN  OF  IRAN 


ENOUGH  TO  EAT 


England 


THE  CASE  OF  CHARLIE  GORDON 

2  reels  .....  Canada 


WALTER  O.  GUTLOHN,  Inc. 

35  West  45th   Street  Dept.  E-5  New  York.  N.  Y. 

FRBE   Bnferfainmenf   and  Educaf'ional   Catalog   senf  on    request. 


THE    FIRST    IN    A    SERIES    OF 

LITERARY    FILM    CLASSICS 


II 


COPEY  ON  DICKENS" 


A  motion  picture  presentation  of  Prof. 
Charles  Townsend  Copeland  reading  his 
world  famous  lecture  on 

•CHARLES  DICKENS* 

—    UMM     SOUNDFILM 

1 600     BROADWAY 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


NOW    AVAILABLE 


TWO     REELS 


GARRISON  FILMS 


New  16  nn  S-O-F  SPORT  FILMS 

BLUE    BLOODS,    KentiK-k.v    thorouehhredH 

AWAY    WITH    THE    WIND,    Boats    ol    the    sell 

FOLLOW    THRU,    Gulf    lexsoiiM    from    the    pros 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  16  mm  sound  films 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE,    lOS  East  First  street 
Wichita,  Kansas 


MAKE    YOUR    OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

For    Screen    Projection 

USE       RADIO       MATS 

on   sate  by  Theatre  Supply   Dealen 
Write   for   Free   Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc. 

1819  Broadiray,  Dept.  V.  New  York  City 


The  Third  Annual  AudioV'isiial  Education  Confer- 
ence of  Western  Peunsjlvania  was  held  in  Pittsburgh 
Friday  and  Saturday,  -April  19  and  20.  The  Conference 
discussions  hinged  around  the  theme,  "The  Evaluation 
and  Use  of  Audio- Visual  Materials  in  the  Classroom." 
In  addition  to  the  many  films  which  were  shown  and 
evaluated,  there  were  three  important  panel  discus- 
sions. The  first  dealt  with  the  administration  of  an 
audio-visual  education  program  and  was  concerned 
chiefly  with  architectural,  building,  and  material  speci- 
fications. The  second  panel  evaluated  the  use  of  hous- 
ing films  in  the  social  studies  classes.  The  basis  for 
discussion  was  three  films.  The  Otiicr  Side  Of  Town 
(Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority),  Housing  In  Our 
Time  (U.S.A.  Housing  Authority),  and  The  City.  The 
third  panel  was  concerned  with  the  use  of  e]3isodic  films 
in  teaching  character  and  human  relations. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  [irogram  were :  Charles 
F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  American  Council  on  Education,  W'altei 
Ginsberg  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
Zoe  A.  Thralls,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Roger 
Albright  of  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc. 

Sectional  meetings  were  arranged  in  the  fields  of 
reading,  English,  science,  and  consumer  education,  pre- 
sided over,  respectively  by  C.  E.  Manwiller.  Pittsburgh 
Schools.  James  S.  Kinder.  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women.  John  A.  Hollinger,  Pittsburgh  Schools,  and 
Herbert  T.  Olander,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Representatives  of  the  parent -teacher  association, 
public  schools,  higher  education,  Federal  government, 
and  general  public  participated.  This  varied  group 
gave  the  Conference  a  wide  scope  and  indicated  a  fine 
cooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of  manv  interests. 

John  A.  Hollinger.  Director  of  Visualization  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Conference  for  next  year. 

Available  Electrical  Transcriptions 

To  meet  the  growing  school  demand  for  educational 
transcriptions,  the  C.  P.  AlacCiregor  Company.  779 
South  Western  Avenue,  Hollywood.  California,  em- 
ployed Dr.  Cline  M.  Koon,  nationally  known  authority 
in  the  school  use  of  radio  and  recordings,  to  select  from 
their  library  of  5000  transcribed  dramatic  productions 
those  which  he  considered  most  suitable  for  school  use. 
-V  14-page  catalogue,  containing  a  descriptive  list  of 
these  selections  with  rental  and  sale  prices,  is  now 
available.  Most  of  the  selections  offered  in  the  catalogue 
fall  in  the  fields  of  history,  drama,  and  stories  for 
younger  children.  The  historical  features  are  not  in- 
tended to  present  a  complete  history  of  a  period,  but  to 
arouse  interest  which  will  stimulate  pupils  to  want  to 
learn  xiiore  and  to  carry  out  projects.  Suitable  music 
and  sound  effects  are  used  to  make  all  episodes  vividly 
realistic. 

Every  transcription  includes  two  15-minute  programs 
on  a  16"  disc.    They  may  be  played  on  any  disc  sound 
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recorder,  turntable,  or  transcription  player  which  oper- 
ates at  33  1/3  revolutions-per-minute. 

T  T 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  School  Film  Libraries  with  E.  I.  duPont  de 
Xemours  &  Com])any.  sponsors  of  the  Cavalcade  oj 
Ainciica,  to  make  disc  recordings  of  twelve  selected 
broadcasts  from  this  outstanding  radio  series  of  his- 
torical programs,  and  to  sell  these  recordings  to  schools, 
colleges  and  universities.  Four  of  the  series  are  now 
ready,  namely :  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  "Francis  Scott  Key,"  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  and 
"Oliver  Wendell  Holmes."  The  other  eight  will  be 
made  according  to  demands  for  them.  A  questionnaire 
listing  the  subjects  broadcast  during  the  series  and 
sent  to  educational  leaders  and  teachers  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  these  twelve  programs. 

The  recordings  will  be  available  in  two  sizes:  16  inch 
records  at  33yT,  r.p.m.,  and  12  inch  records  at  78 
r.p.m.  For  complete  information,  write  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  School  Film  Libraries,  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  City. 

New  York  Fair  Offers  Service  to  Teachers 

In  order  that  teachers,  elementary  and  high  school 
pupils,  college  students,  and  graduates  working  in 
specialized  fields  ma\'  find,  among  the  thousands  of  e.x- 
hibits  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1940  in  New  York,  those 
things  which  most  closely  touch  their  special  interests, 
a  Department  of  Public  Education  has  been  established 
at  the  Fair,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Kagey, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. This  Department  will  ofTer  many  forms  of 
service. 

The  Fair  itself  is.  of  cour.se.  a  great  educational  in- 
stitution. Its  exhibits  of  art  and  modern  architecttue. 
child  welfare,  youth  activities,  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  application  of  science  to  industry,  all 
bring  the  American  scene  into  sharp  and  definite  focus. 
But  to  see  the  Fair  intelligently,  the  young  person  needs 
guidance ;  the  Department  of  Public  Education  will 
furnish  that  guidance. 

One  important  form  of  aid  will  be  a  series  of  leaflets. 
Two  of  these,  "The  Fair's  Themes:  A  General  Intro- 
duction" and  "Science  at  the  Fair"  have  already  been 
issued.  Others  in  the  series  will  be  ".^rt  at  the  Fair," 
"Exhibits  for  the  Elementary  School  Child,"  "Social 
Studies  at  the  Fair,"  and  "Food,  Decoration  and  New 
Products." 

Teachers  and  school  administrators  mav  obtain  cojjies 
of  these  leaflets  by  writing  to  the  Assistant  Director  of 
Public  Education  at  the  Fair.  Being  intended  for  the 
use  of  educators,  they  cannot  be  sent  in  great  quantities 
to  pupils,  though  guides  for  student  use  will  be  issued 
later. 

The  Department  of  Public  Education  also  maintains 
an  Information  Service.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  invited 
to  ask  ((uestions  about  exhibits,  or  send  requests  for 
itmerarics  suitable  for  various  subjects  and  age  groups. 


OA/ffC£N 


ROOM 


AND    BRIGHTEN 
THE     PICTURE 

WITH 


Light-Tight 

WINDOW  SHADES 

To  Kel  tlic  iitnio.'it  benefit  from 
motion  pictures,  slidefllms  and 
other  visual  material,  rooms 
should  be  fully  darkened.  Forse 
LiBht-Tight  Window  Shades  are 
available  in  7  fabrics  and  a 
broad  lange  of  sizes  with  dur- 
able siirint;  rollers  or  motor 
driven  rollers  for  automatic  con- 
trol. Write  for  Illustrated  folder. 
Prices    to    fit    even>'    budRct. 

FORSE  CORPORATION 

1400    FAIRVIEW    STREET 
ANDERSON.     INDIANA 


FREE 


■•THE    CI  T  Y  ■  ■ 

"MAYERLING" 

"GRAND  ILLUSION" 

and  other  films  to  be  selected  by 
you  from  lists  of  available  subjects 

WE  WILL  FINANCE  SERIES  OF 
FOREIGN  AND  DOCUMENTARY 
FILMSATTEN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
IN  ORDER  TO  CONDUCT  AN  EDU- 
CATIONAL  EXPERIMENT. 

Write  or   Wire 

COLLEGE  FILM  CENTER 

Incorporated-not-for-profit 
59  E.  Van  Buren  St..  CHICAGO 


NOW    AVAILABLE 
FOR    SCHOOLS 

in  16  mm  Sound 
THE  COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO 

(with  Robert  Donat) 

LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS 

(with  Randolph  Scott) 

EXPLORERS  OF  THE  WORLD 
CAVALCADE  OF  CIVILIZATION 

Send  for  catalog  listing  and  describing  16  mm 
sound  films  —  features  and  short  subjects  — 
from  major  and  independent  producers  —  for 
entertainment  and  instruction. 

IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 

28  E.  Eighth  Street  Chicago,  111. 

Western  Office: 
2402  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calii. 
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"40   HOURS   PER   WEEK 
FOR   20   MONTHS- 


and   never   a   mo- 
ment's   trouble" 

reports     a     satisfied     user    oi 
HOLMES  Sound-on-Film  Projectors. 


A  thorough  check-up  at  the 
end  of  800  hours  oi  service 
showed  that  only  the  re- 
placement oi  a  lamp,  re- 
ilector  and  condenser  was 
indicated. 

A  HOLMES  precision  built 
projector  is  constructed  like 
a  high  grade  17  jewel 
watch.  Compare  it  with 
other  projectors  costing 
even     double     the     price. 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

without  obligation. 
Write  for  cafofog  and  prices. 

Holmes  Projector  Co. 

1813  Orchard  St.,  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers   of    16mm   and 

35mm     Projectors     for     over 

25  years. 


32  lbs. 

READY   TO    CARRY 

Total  weight  vriXh 

Speaker   only    60    lbs. 


% 


16  mm  Portabl«, 
Mazda  or  Arc  Laap, 

35  mm  Portable, 
Mazda  or  Are  Lamp. 

35  mm  Imperial 
for  AudJtoriuns. 


/ 


FMMOUS  HOTEI  FOR  WOMEN 


The  unescorted  woman  visitor  to  New  York 
will  find  ot  this  delightful  hotel  o  friendly 
welcome,  charming  environment  ond  the 
utmost  in  privacy  and  security  Convenient 
to  smart  shops,  theatres  and  points  of  in- 
terest. . .  Just  a  few  steps  from  Fifth  Avenue. 

Unusually  homelike  rooms  as  low  os 
n.50  DAILY,  SINGLE     $2.50  DOUBLE 

^  HOTEL 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

29  EAST  29th  STREET 


SOUND    AND    SILENT   CLASSR.OOM  FILMS 


Write    Dept.    E-8    for    Free    Catalogs 

BAILEY    FILM    SERVICE 

1651    Cosmo   St.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

New  York  Cooperative  Film  Library 

A  sound-on-film  loan  library  for  the  secondary 
schools  in  eastern  New  York  is  being  operated  by  New 
York  State  College  for  Teachers  at  Albany.  Ten  co- 
operating schools  compose  the  organization,  each  of 
which  has  deposited  two  films  in  the  library.  As  all 
the  films  are  available  to  the  member-schools,  each  may 
avail  itself  of  the  use  of  $900  worth  of  film  by  pur- 
chasing only  $90  worth.  Loan  service  is  free  and  it  is 
only  necessary  for  the  schools  to  pay  outgoing  postage 
and  a  nominal  service  charge.  The  library  is  undfi  the 
direction  of  Carleton  .A.  Moose. 

Visual  Forum  at  Milwaukee 

Photoart  House  of  Milwaukee  conducted  its  first 
Forum  of  Instruction  at  Marquette  University  March 
28-30  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  Milwaukee  area 
school  users  of  visual  equipment  in  the  proper  opera- 
tion and  use  of  such  equipment.  In  addition  to  equip- 
ment instruction,  an  informative  program  of  classroom 
demonstrations,  with  films,  still  pictures  and  the  micro- 
projector,  was  carried  out.  The  correlation  of  visual 
aids  with  the  curriculum,  classroom  techniques  in  the 
use  of  films,  and  other  aspects  of  a  visual  program, 
were  discussed.  Many  new  sound  and  silent  educational 
films  were  previewed. 

Motion  Pictures  for  Occupational 
Information 

(Continued  from  page  191) 

3.  Definite  facts  about  the  local,  state  and  national 
demands  for  workers 

4.  Importance  of  the  occupations  to  society 

5.  The  nature  and   acquired   qualifications  needed 

6.  Education  and  training  required 

7.  The  rewards  and  chances  for  promotion 

8.  The  opportunities  and  incentives  for  service 

9.  How  to  get  started  in  the  vocation 

10.  How  to  measure  success  and  to  realize  satisfac- 
tion in  vocational  adjustment 

11.  Appreciation  of  the  social  and  economic  inter- 
dependence of  the  various  occupatitMial  and  in- 
dustrial segments  of  society 

The  program  is  admittedly  ambitious  and  will  re- 
quire time  and  perseverance  if  the  objectives  are  to  be 
attained.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  rapid  advancement  has  been  made  towards 
these  goals.  Pupils  learn  best  by  actually  watching  a 
worker  or  by  observing  a  motion  picture  of  him  at 
work.  He  obtains  leather  definite  concepts  of  the  kind 
of  people  who  are  engaged  in  a  certain  field  of  work 
and  the  conditions  in  which  they  work,  and  he  develops 
an  attitude  towards  this  particular  job  in  the  presence 
of  the  actual  occupational  environment.  Charts,  draw- 
ings, posters,  supply  information  about  the  number  of 
workers,  the  local  and  general  demand  for  them,  their 
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FREE! 

Send 

now 

for  your  copy  of  Castle  Film' 

s  new  . 

J2  page 

illustrated 

catalog    describing    Travel 

—  News    and      | 

other 

Educational    Films:    Address  — 

Castle 

Films, 

Dept. 

T5, 

30    Koekefeller   Plaza,   New 

York, 

N.   Y. 

35    mm.  General   Science,    11    rolls,   $20 

F  I  li  M  Principles  of  Physics,   7  rolls,  $12 

ew  ¥nir&  Principles  of  Chemistry,  8  rolls,  $14 

Sl^llfCiS  Fundamentals  of  Biology,  4  roUs,  $9 

Order  on  approval  or  send  for  free  folder  and  sample 

VISUAL     SCIEIVCES,     Suffem,  New  York 


pay,  their  living  conditions,  etc.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  social  importance  of  an  occupation 
can  be  taught  in  a  very  specific  way  through  the  use 
of  visual  aids. 

Conclusions 

The  successful  administration  of  a  visual  instruction 
program  requires  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  mechan- 
ics of  picture  projection,  an  acquaintance  with  the  vari- 
ous types  of  projection  equipment,  and  with  the  vari- 
ous sources  of  materials  and  other  important  details. 
The  teacher  in  occupational  information  must  also  have 
knowledge  of  the  available  films  to  be  used  in  the 
schools.  Administration  should  be  centralized  in  a 
single  individual  who  must  keep  abreast  of  the  changes 
continually  being  made  in  all  phases  of  visual  educa- 
tion. This  individual  must  be  prepared  to  act  in  an 
advisory  caimcity.  An  evaluation  of  each  film  should 
be  made  and  permanent  records  kept.  The  criteria  for 
evaluating  films  should  be  incorporated  into  this  per- 
manent record. 

While  the  application  of  the  film  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education  and  training  is  as  yet  experimental 
there  are  many  possibilities  oflfered  for  future  develop- 
ment and  use.  The  field  for  high  grade  professional 
type  films  dealing  with  various  phases  of  vocational 
education  is  unlimited  with  the  present  widespread  un- 
employment. With  sweeping  changes  and  technological 
advances  the  worker  will  be  more  and  more  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments 
in  industry  through  attending  vocational  classes.  The 
motion  picture  film  can  become  as  powerful  a  factor  in 
teacliing  new  technicjues  and  skills  as  it  already  is  in 
shaping  the  ideals  and  attitudes  of  American  life. 

Souices  for  Vocational  Guidance  Films 
Bell  &  Howell   Co.,   1801   Larchmont   Ave.,   Chicago. 
DeVry   Corporation,    1111   Armitage   Ave.,    Chicago. 

Teaching    Films    Division,    Rochester, 


Inc.,   35-11    35th   Ave.,   Long   Island 


Eastman   Kodak   Co.. 
N.  V. 

Erpi   Classroom   Films, 
City,  N.  V. 

Harmon  Foundation,  Inc.,   140  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Ideal   Pictures   Corp.,  30   E.   Eighth   St.,   Chicago. 

National  Industrial  Council,  14  W.  49th  St.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Department  ot   Agriculture,   Division  of    Motion   Pic- 
tures, Washington,   D.   C. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Women's   Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Vocational    Guidance    Films,    Inc.,    Old    Colony    Bldg.,    Des 
Moines,  la. 

Y.    M.    C.    A.    Motion    Picture    Bureau,    347    Madison    Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Sources  for  Vocational  Guidance  Filmstrips 
Society  for  Visual  Education.  Inc.,  100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago. 
Stillfilm,  Inc.,  4703  W.  Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


pro  1 110  r  they  are  a  complete  teaching  medium — 
'""^  "''*''"  presenting  subject  matter  through  both 
sight  aud  sound.  This  combination  makes  a  clearer, 
more  lasting  impression  than  can  be  made  through 
either  sight  or  sound  alone.  Further,  Erpi  Instructional 
Sound  Films  bring  to  the  classroom  a  wide  range  of 
material  otherwise  impossible  to  present. 


That  is  why  Erpi  Classroom  Films  are  now  used  in  all 
48  states  and  in  25  foreign  lands  —  in  thousands  of 
small  and  large  schools. 


Ten  years'  experience  has  proved  that  Erpi  films  are 
economical  to  use,  as  well  as  effective.  They  last  for  years 
— may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  at  various  grade 
levels  and  correlate  with  many  different  courses. 


Today  there  is  a  comprehensive  library  of  141  Erpi  in- 
structional films  available  for  your  school— with  24  more 
to  he  released  this  year.  There  are  films  for  use  in  the 
Social  Studies,  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences,  Music, 
Art,  Athletics,  Child  Psychology,  Vocational  Guidance 
and  Teacher  Training.  Send  the  coupon  for  full  details. 

Erpi  Classroom  Films  Inc, 

ERPI  CL.\SSROOM  FILMS  INC.  ES  5-40 

35-11  Thirty-fifth  Aventir,  Long  Islam!  Citv.  N.  Y. 

Cenllemen:  Pleasw*  senil  me  d«*M-riplive  niateriaU  on  your  films  including 
the  rntepratioii  Chart  whirh  hIiow;*  graphically  th«^  extent  to  which  each  film 
correlates  with  different  conrsf*. 


Nam«_ 
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New  Vocational  Guidance  Films 

A  series  of  16mni  sound  films  is  being 
produced  by  the  recently  organized  Vo- 
cational Guidance  Films,  Inc.  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  affording  a  new  instruc- 
tional tool  for  teachers.  This  new  series 
of  vocational  films,  entitled  Your  Life 
Work,  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  all  of  the  more  important  vocations. 
Teachers'  Guides  and  suggested  outlines 
provide  discussion  material  without  vo- 
cational research  by  the  teacher.  The  first 
subjects  prepared  include  a  double  reel 
on  Finding  Your  Life  Work,  and  two 
reels  of  400  feet  each  on  Journalism,  and 
Radio  and  Tclci'ision.  These  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  single  reels  on  Automotive 
Service,  Dairy  Farming,  The  Electrician, 
General  Farming,  The  Woodworker,  For- 
estry, Drafting,  Retail  Selling,  Engineer- 
ing, Nursing,  Accountancy,  Getting  and 
Holding  a  Job.  Other  series  are  planned 
to  cover  some  sixty  industries. 

Each  answers  such  questions  as :  What 
does  the  worker  in  this  occupation  do? 
What  are  the  working  conditions?  What 
training  is  required  and  where  can  it  be 
secured?  How  can  the  high  school  con- 
tribute to  this  training?  What  personal 
qualities  are  necessary?  What  are  the 
promotional  opportunities  ?  Thus  the 
series  provides  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  information  which  any  high  school 
student  needs  to  determine  at  least  a  pos- 
sible interest,  leading  to  a  well-considered 
choice  of  vocation  in  which  he  will  find 
satisfaction  and  happiness. 

With  a  twenty-five  year  background 
of  vocational  teaching  experience,  Arthur 
P.  Twogood,  associate  professor  voca- 
tional education  at  Iowa  State  College, 
devoted  eight  years  of  special  research 
to  the  preparation  of  Your  Life  Work 
series,  in  consultation  with  other  author- 
ities. Carl  F.  Mahnke,  an  alumnus  of 
Iowa  State  College,  is  president  of  Vo- 
cational Guidance  Films,  Inc.  The  pro- 
duction facilities  of  Burton  Holmes 
Films,  Chicago,  are  being  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  films.  The  16mm  prints 
are  made  from  standard  35mm  movie 
negatives. 

The  first  reels  are  in  the  hands  of 
salesmen  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Mahnke  reports  that  the  inquiries 
being  received  from  the  first  announce- 
ments indicate  the  great  demand  for  vo- 
cational guidance  material  of  this  prac- 
tical character. 

■  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, SO  W.  50th  Street,  New  York  City, 
is  distributing  a  new  motion  picture  on 
syphilis,  entitled : 

With  these  Weapons — Made  by  Wil- 
lard  Pictures  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Association's  staff.  It  tells  the  story 
of  syphilis  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
to  the  present  day.  Making  use  of  ani- 
mated graphs,  the  film  shows  how  the 
disease  spreads,  its  relation  to  other 
diseases,  and  treatment. 


■  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Teach- 
ing Films  Division,  Rochester.  New 
York,  announces  their  first  teaching  film 
in  full-color  Kodachromc : 

How  Birds  Feed  Their  Young — Vz 
reel — sale.  The  photographer.  Dr.  Ar- 
thur .\.  Allen,  Professor  of  Ornithology, 
Cornell  University,  shows  the  Indigo 
Bunting  and  Towhee  bringing  food  to  the 
nest  in  their  bills,  a  Thrush  feeding  the 
hungriest  first,  a  male  Bluebird  illustrat- 
ing how  he  sometimes  stands  guard  at 
feeding  time,  a  Cedar  Waxwing  feeding 
its  young  with  food  carried  in  its  throat, 
a  Goldfinch  demonstrating  feeding  by 
regurgitation  of  food  partially  digested,  a 
Hummingbird  squirting  food  into  the 
young  birds'  throats,  young  Herons  pump- 
ing food  from  the  parent's  throat,  Snake- 
birds  helping  themselves  to  food  swal- 
lowed by  the  parent,  the  Least  Bittern 
brooding  its  young  after  feeding,  Quail 
and  Grouse  leaving  the  nest  in  search  of 
food  immediately  after  hatching. 

■  Audio-Film  Libraries,  661  Bloom- 
field  Ave.,  New  Jersey,  are  handling 
sales  exclusively  in  16mm  for  the  fol- 
lowing  film : 

Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Colony- - 
2  reels,  16mm  sound — depicting  the  life, 
customs,  government,  religion,  education, 
homes,  and  occupations  of  the  Puritans 
about  1645.  Dialogue  as  well  as  narrative 
gives  realism  to  the  subject.  Available 
also  for  rental. 

■  Walter  O.  Gutlohn.  Inc.,  35  W. 
45th  Street,  New  York  City,  has  been 
appointed  distributor  lor  the  films  in- 
volved in  the  International  Film  Center 
project,  inaugurated  to  facilitate  inter- 
national exchange  of  educational  films. 
The  new  Film  Center,  made  possible  by 
a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
will  cooperate  with  all  countries  who 
have  a  nationally-organized  documentary 
film  movement.  The  International  Film 
Center,  Inc.,  which  lists  on  its  Board  of 
Directors  such  people  as  Donald  Sles- 
inger,  James  T.  Shotwell,  George  F. 
Zook,  Luther  Gulick,  William  Berrien. 
Henry  Goddard  Leach  and  Richard  J. 
Walsh,  is  under  this  arrangement  bring- 
ing to  schools,  clubs  and  other  groups 
much  valuable  material  heretofore  not 
available.  From  time  to  time  films  from 
practically  every  country  in  the  world 
will  be  released,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  appraised  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  .At  present  the 
following  films  are  ready  for  distribution 
by  Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc. 

The  First  Democracy — 2  reels — ob- 
tained from   Switzerland. 

The  Teddy  Bears'  Picnic — 1  reel — ob- 
tained from  Australia. 

Dawn  of  Iran  —  2  reels  —  obtained 
from    Iran. 

Enough  to  Eat  —  2  reels — obtained 
from   England. 

The  Case  of  Charlie  Gordon — ob- 
tained   from    Canada. 


■  Garrison  Film  Distributors.  Inc., 
1600  Broadway,  New  York  City,  an- 
nounce the  release  of  the  first  motion 
picture  dealing  with  Charles  Townsend 
Copeland,  Boylston  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Rhetoric,  Harvard  University,  namely : 

Copey  on  Dickens — 2  reels.  16mni  and 
35mm.  This  film  was  produced  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
New  York  City  and  is  a  film  version 
of  Professor  Copeland's  famous  read- 
ing on  Charles  Dickens,  which  was  first 
presented  at  the  Harvard  Club  on  the 
occasion  of  the  100th  Anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Charles  Dickens. 

■  Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.,  35-11 
35th  .Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New 
York,  have  produced  the   following : 

The  Machine  Maker  —  Demonstrates 
the  manufacture  and  operation  of  lathes, 
millers,  planers,  drill  presses,  revealing 

Endocrine  Glands — .A.  science  film  for 
junior  high  on  up  through  college,  de- 
scribing the  nature  and  function  of  the 
the  role  of  machinist  apprentices, 
parathyroid,  pituitary,  pancreas  and  thy- 
roid glands. 

A  People  of  the  Congo — Depicts  the 
environment,  activities  and  customs  of 
the  strange  Mangbetu  people. 

People  of  Mexico — .\n  account  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Mexican 
people,  describing  the  influence  of  Aztec 
and  Spanish  culture  of  the  Mexico  of 
today. 

Navajo  Indians — Visualizes  the  prim- 
itive nature  of  the  tribe's  work  and  play, 
household  and  farming  tasks,  court- 
ships and  weddings,  in  a  tour  of  the 
Navajo  country  in  southwestern  United 
States. 

■  DeVrv  Corporation,  1111  .\rmitage 
.\venue.  Chicago,  have  revised  their 
"Con.solidated  List  of  Free  Films."  The 
new  catalogue  lists  over  1200  free  16mm 
and  35mm  sound  and  silent  films,  with 
names  and  addresses  of  sponsors  or  dis- 
tributors. Price  of  the  booklet  is  50 
cents,  cash   with  order. 

.\  Free  Film  Catalogue,  listing  hun- 
dreds of  16mm  sound  and  silent  educa- 
tional films  (with  study  outlines),  plus  i 
an  extensive  list  of  entertainment  pictures 
available  from  the  DeVry  Educational 
Film  Library  on  rental  or  sale  basis,  may 
also  be  obtained  upon  request. 

■  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  1801 
Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  have  had  to 
issue  a  supplement  to  their  1940  Filmo- 
sound  Library  catalog,  because  of  the  ad- 
dition of  many  new  films,  including 
twenty  features  headed  by  the  Universal 
release.  That  Certain  Age.  starring 
Deanna  Durbin.  Other  added  features  are 
Freshman  Year,  Idol  of  the  Crowds,,  and 
The  Lady  Fights  Baek.  dealing  with  col- 
lege life,  hockey,  and  wild  life  conserva- 
tion, respectively.  Twenty-seven  reels  of 
"shorts."  consisting  mainly  of  the  new 
Lowell  Thomas  Going  Places  and  new 
cartoons,  are  other  subjects  listed  in  the 
supplement. 

.A  new  B&H  Silent  Film  Book  has 
been  prepared  also,  listing  hundreds  of 
titles. 
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are  easy  to  Learn 


Better  i6  ways,  this  projector,  designed  by  RCA 
Photophone  Engineers,  is  priced  uith  the  lowest! 


XEACHERS  who  have  never  before 
nsed  a  16  mm.  sound  projector  find 
this  new  RCA  unit  amazingly  easy  to 
thread  and  operate!  Threading  line 
is  cast  right  on  projection  block. 
Controls  are  simple.  Films  are  auto- 
matically rewound. 

The  RCA  1 6  mm.  Sound  Film  Pro- 
jector is  also  out  in  front  in  perform- 
ance. Floating  film  principle  bans 
tugs  and  jerks — assures  smooth, 
effortless  projection.  Lessons  leap 
to  life  because  pictures  are  more 
brilliant,  sound  is  far  superior.  10% 

Trade-mark  "Victrola"  Res.  U. 
Modern  schools  stay  modern  with  RCA 


to  20%  greater  screen  illumination 
is  provided  by  oversize  reflector, 
condenser  and  large  objective  lens. 
Sound  is  clear  and  natural  at  any 
volume,  thanks  to  film  take-up  equal- 
izer and  electrodynamic  speaker. 

In  every  detail  this  projector  re- 
flects the  unmatched  experience  of 
RCA  Photophone  engineers,  who 
design  the  motion  picture  sound 
equipment  used  by  Hollywood  stu- 
dios and  in  thousands  of  top-flight 
theatres.  Best  of  all,  it's  low  in  cost! 
Send  coupon  for  full  information. 

S.  Pat.  Off.  by  RCA  Mfg.  Co..  Inc. 
radio  tubes  in  their  sound  equipment. 


1.  Better  sound  reproduction 

2.  Better,  more  brilliant  project!  ifi 

3.  Better,  simpler  threading 

4.  Better  and  more  efficient  cooling 

5.  Better  reel  take-up  and  rewind 

6.  Better  equalization 

7.  Better  operating  ease 

8.  Better  input  performance 

9.  Better  reproduction 

10.  Better  framing 

11.  Better  tone 

12.  Better  accessibility 

13.  Better  versatility 

14.  Better  lubrication 

15.  Better  lamp  service 
IG.  Better  portability 


Audio  Visual  Service     •    Educational  Dept.,  RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
imUPffTTnTTrinnnnTnnnn^^iM  '  service  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


Hducational  Department  (E.5) 
RCA  Manufacturing  i'.n..  Inc. 
(Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  con- 
cerning the  new  RCA  16  mm.  Sound  Film 
Projector. 

Name 

Schorl  1 


^State_ 


0^ 


^ 
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firms  announce  new  products  and  developments  of  interest  to  the  field. 


'LL(2^%^   Where  the  commercial 


SVE  Slide  Binder 

Announcement  by  the  Society  for  Vis- 
ual Education,  Inc.,  Chicago,  that  they  are 
to  make  available  to  the  general  market 
their  highly  efficient  2"  x  2"  Slide  Binder 
is  greeted  with  welcome  anticipation  by 
all  users  of  slide  films.  This  filnislide 
binder  was  originally  perfected  to  facili- 
tate the  handling,  and  to  speed  up  and  cut 
the  cost  of  film  binding  for  their  own 
enormous  film  library.  It  is  radically 
different  in  design  and  construction  from 
the  glass  slide  film  holders  in  general 
use.  Glass  and  film  are  of  the  same  size, 
which  permits  automatic  centering  in  a 
2"  X  2"  fibre  cushion  frame.  To  this  frame 
is  glued  a  gummed  cover  of  tough  Kraft 
paper,    finished   in   silver   on   the   outside. 


The  new  2"  x  2"  slide  binder. 

The  cover  holds  the  glass  and  film  rig- 
idly in  place  and  forms  a  dust-proof 
seal.  The  entire  surface  of  the  film  is 
clamped  so  tightly  to  the  glass  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  heat  causing  the  film 
to  warp  out  of  focus.  The  low  heat  con- 
ductivity of  the  fibre  cushion  frame  and 
the  efficient  heat  reflection  by  the  silver- 
finished  cover  keep  the  heat  away  and 
make  it  cool  to  the  touch  when  showing. 

Owners  of  large  film  accumulations, 
who  have  hitherto  neglected  to  bind  their 
films  because  of  the  expense  and  time 
involved,  and  convention  exhibitors,  where 
breakage  is  excessive,  are  hailing  this 
new  S.  V.  E.  Film  Binder  with  especial 
enthusiasm. 

Due  to  the  automatic  centering  of  glass 
and  film,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
silver  finished  cover  can  be  applied,  the 
binding  time  of  films  is  greatly  reduced. 
The  fibre  cushion  frame  cuts  down  the 
glass  area,  lightens  the  weight,  and  pre- 
vents breakage.  Binders  have  been  dropped 
experimentally  from  heights  up  to  12 
feet  on  hard  floors  without  damage  and 
have  been  shipped  by  ordinary  third  class 
mail  without  any  extra  precautions,  the 
films  arriving  at  destination  in  perfect 
condition. 

Distribution     through     regular     trade 


channels  is  being  accelerated  tlirough  an 
attractive  display  carton  which  holds  a 
dozen  small  cartons  of  a  dozen  binders 
each.  Also  there  is  a  special  bulk  pack- 
age of  100  binders  for  larger  users. 

Room-Darkening  Shades 

Schools  faced  with  the  problem  of 
properly  darkening  classrooms  and 
auditoriums  for  the  showing  of  motion 
pictures,  slides,  etc.  are  directed  to  the 
services  of  the  Forse  Corporation,  .'An- 
derson, Indiana.  This  firm  offers  a  most 
complete  line  of  light-tight  shades  for 
darkening  purposes.  Forse  has  seven 
different  fabrics  in  darkening  materials, 
in  every  conceivable  type,  to  fit  every 
window,  and  with  prices  to  fit  every 
budget.  Each  has  been  carefully  se- 
lected after  long  tests  as  most  suitable 
for  its  purpose.  The  shades  come  with 
durable  spring  rollers,  or  with  motor 
driven  rollers  for  automatic  electrical 
control  of  groups  of  shades.  There  is 
an  economical  folding  shade  that  does 
not  u.'^e  a  spring  roller  and  can  be 
supplied  at  low  cost  for  big  windows. 

Descriptive  circulars  and  further  in- 
formation will  be  supplied  by  Forse 
Corporation.  1400  Fairvicw  Street,  .\r\- 
derson,  Indiana. 

Latest  B&H  Products 

Owners  of  16  mm.  silent  or  sound 
I'ilmo  projectors  will  be  interested  in  the 
new  750-watt,  10-hour  lamp  just  an- 
nounced by  Bell  &  Howell.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  actual  test  this  new  unit  produces 
50%  more  light  than  the  .standard  750- 
watt,  25-hour  lamp,  and  generates  little 
or  no  additional  heat.  Although  the  min- 
imum life  expectancy  of  the  new  lamj) 
is  but  10  hours,  it  is  felt  that  this  reduc- 
tion is  far  outweighed  in  importance  by 
the  added  brilliancy.  It  does  not  replace 
the  standard  750-watt,  25-hour  lamp, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  continue  to  be 
used  in  the  majority  of  home-owned  pro- 
jectors. The  new  lamp  is  offered  as  an 
additional  unit  for  educational  and  in- 
dustrial projectionists,  to  whom  lamp 
brilliance  in  long  throws  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  lamp  life.  It  will  be  fur- 
nished in  the  new  "black-top"  type,  re- 
cently announced  by  B&H,  which  reduces 
the  light  filtering  through  the  top  of  the 
lamphouse  and  eliminates  the  use  of  metal 
lamp  caps.  It  will,  of  course,  be  equipped 
with  the  well-known  B&H  pre-focusing 
and  pre-aligning  ring  on  the  base,  to  as- 
sure maximum  efficiency  of  each  indi- 
\'idual  lamp. 

.A  new,  fast  3-inch  F2  long-distance 
projection  lens  which  passes  ,32%  more 
light  than  its  predecessor  ,and  approaches 
the  speed  of  the  brilliant  2-inch  F1.6  lens 
(standard  on  most  Filmo  16mm  projec- 
tors),  has  also  been  introduced  by   Bell 


&  Howell.  The  3-inch  lens  will  show 
the  same  size  picture  at  a  distance  of  48- 
feet  that  the  standard  2-inch  lens  will 
throw  at  32-feet.  just  filling  a  screen  six 
feet  wide. 

For  further  information  on  these  prod- 
ucts, write  to  the  Bell  &  Howell  Com- 
pany, 1801  Larchmont  .Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Kodaslide  Information 

.\  new  28-page  booklet,  "V^isual  Teach- 
ing with  Kodaslides,"  issued  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  contains  a  wealth  of 
information,  concisely  presented,  for 
teachers  who  use  visual  methods  and 
workers  in  the  field  of  educational  pho- 
tography. Numerous  illustrations  further 
increase  the  value  and  attractiveness  of 
the  bulletin. 

The  booklet  discusses  not  only  the 
manifold  applications  of  the  modern  2x2 
inch  slide,  but  also  the  technique  of  pro- 
ducing these  slides,  both  in  black-and- 
white  and  Kodachrome  (full  color).  The 
text  describes  suitable  cameras,  enlarg- 
ing, printing,  and  projection  equipment; 
.small  scale  and  quantity  production 
methods ;  and  mounting,  filing  and  stor- 
age procedure.  A  section  is  devoted  to 
projection  technique.  To  secure  a  copy 
address  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,   N.   Y. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  plans 
to  send  out  from  time  to  time  bulletin 
information  covering  the  various  phases 
of  slide  production  outlined  in  this  pamph- 
let, and  certain  sources  of  material  avail- 
able in  2  X  2-inch  slides. 

Victor  2  in  1  Speaker  Case 

Of  interest  in  the  educational  and  in- 
dustrial fields  is  the  new  Two  Speaker 
Unit  in  one  case  under  one  handle,  of- 
fered by  Victor  Animatograph,  Daven- 
port, Iowa.  This  exclu.sive  Victor  ar- 
rangement permits  the  use  of  two  speak- 
ers and  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  carry- 
ing two  cases  besides  the  projector.  In 
addition  to  the  superior  sound  from  two 
speakers,  it  is  a  great  advance  in  port- 
ability of  sound  equipment. 


Case  whicli  carries  two  speakers. 
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A  Dozen  "Do's"  and  "Don  ts" 
for  Beginners 

By  Arthur  L.  Richter 

Sup't  Consolidated  Schools,  Northport,  Michigan 

1.  Po  i)n)vide  yourself  with  a  g(jod  screen. 

2.  Do  make  certain  there  is  adequate  teacher  prepara- 
tion for  the  showing  of  an  educational  picture. 

3.  l)u  install  a  simple  Ijut  complete  system  of  record- 
ing and  filing  teacher-evaluations  of  every  pic- 
ture shown. 

4.  Do  check  the  acoustics  of  a  room  before  showing 
sound  pictures  in  it. 

5.  Do  make  sure  that  the  aperture  gate  and  the  lens 
is  cleaned  and  the  machine  is   oiled  before  each 

I   time  it  is  used. 
Do  schedule  films  far  enough  in  advance  to  allow 
for  substitution  or  cancellation  by  the  distributor 
and  course  of  study  changes  by  the  teacher. 
Don't  try  to  "compete"  with  local  or  nearby  thea- 
ters on  "feature"  pictures. 
Don't  show  a  picture  without  a  pre-view. 
9.   Don't  wait  until  the  audience  has  entered  the  room 
to  set  up  and  thread  your  machine. 

10.  Don't  forget  that  focus  can  make  or  ruin  your 
picture. 

11.  Don't  show  an  educational  picture  to  more  than 
one  class  at  a  time.  Doing  so  will  impair  teaching 
efficiency. 

12.  Don't  overlook  any  opportunity  to  .sell  Visual  Edu- 
cation to  the  public.  Many  people  still  consider  it 
another  educational  "fad  or  frill." 

Summer  Courses  in  Visual  Instruction 

{Coni'nacd  {null  patjc  201) 

Field  Courses  in  American  Problems 
Offered  by  The  Open  Road 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  in  the  teaching  of  the 
social  sciences  the  classroom  and  the  book  must  be  vivifiecl  by 
"liservation  and  interpretation  in  the  field.  One  of  the  agencies 
:i!ch  has  lately  turned  its  attention  to  the  problem  is  The 
']ien  Road — a  non-profit  membership  organization  which  has 
as  its  object  the  promotion  of  international  and  inter-regional 
understanding.  During  the  past  year  The  Open  Road  has 
initiated  a  program  in  the  United  States  which  aims  to  acquaint 
\niericans  with  their  own  country — the  lives  and  problems  of 
Us  people.  Social  science  departments  in  leading  institutions 
arc  being  offered  expert  and  complete  facilities  in  the  conduc- 
ting of  field  trips. 

The   program    for   1940   is   principally   a   project   in   teacher 
tilucation  on  the   graduate   level.     Summer  courses   have  been 
"irked  out  with  five  institutions  as  follows: 
tirvard   University,   Graduate  Scliool   of  Education.     "Work- 
shop in  Social  and  Economic  Factors  Influencing  Education 
in  New  England."     July  2-Aug.  10.     Full  course  of  gradu- 
ate credit.     James  A.  Michener. 
Columbia    University,    Teachers    College.     "Sociological    Field 
Course  in  Southern  Conditions."    July  8-Aug.  10.    4  to  8 
points.    VV.  C.  Hallenbeck  and  G.  W.  Blackwell. 
New   York'    University,  ScJwol  of  Education.     "Field   Seminar 
in  the   Sociology  of  the   Tennessee   Valley."     July  8-Aug. 
10.     6  points.     Julius   Yourman. 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education.     "Life   Problems  on  the 
Great  Plains  and  in  tlie  Rocky  Mountain  .^rea."     July   1- 
Aug  9.     9  hours  credit.     Marshall   Miller. 
Nortliivestern   University,  Scltoot  of  Education.     "Field    Semi- 
nar on  Problems  of  Youth  in  America  as  Exemplified  in 
Certain    Rural    and    Urban    Communities    of    the    Middle 
West."     6  points.     Dates  and  instructor  to  be  announced. 


Whether    you   seek 

EDUCATION 


or 


ENTERTAINMENT 

The  VISUAL  WAY 
IS  the  BEST  WAY', 

You  can  educate  while  you  enter- 
tain, just  as  you  entertain  while  you 
educate — with  Universal's  outstand- 
ing   selection    of    motion    pictures. 

Here  are  pictures  that  should  he  on 
everybody's  MUST  list: 


DEANNA  DURBIN  in   "Three  Smart  ©iris  Grow  Up" 

BING  CROSBY,  Joan  Blondell  and  Mischa  Auer  in 
"East  Side  of  Heaven" 

IRENE  DUNNE  and  CHARLES  BOYER  !n  "When 
Tomorrow  Comes" 

DEANNA  DURBIN  in  "That  Certain  Ago" 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "The  Mikado"  in  gloriaus 
technicojor,  with  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Players  and 
London  Symphony  Orchestra 

W.  C.  FIELDS,  EDGAR  BERGEN  and  CHARLIE 
McCarthy  in  "You  Can't  Cheat  an  Honest 
Man" 

VICTOR  McLAGLEN  and  JACKIE  COOPER  in 
"Ex-Champ" 

Doug.  FAIRBANKS  Jr.  and  Basil  RATHBONE  in  "The 
Sun    Never    Sets" 

"The  Family  Next  Door"  with  Hugh  Herbert  and 
Joy   Hodges 


Don't  miss  these.  Write  to  UniversaVs 
IS  on-Theatrical  Department  for  further 
information  regarding  short-subjects, 
travelogues,  animated  cartoons  and 
other  feature  length  pictures. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  No.  17 


UNIVERSAL  PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 
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Being  the  Combined  Judgments  ol  a  National  Committee  on  Current  Theatrical  FiUni 

(A)  Discriminating  Adults  (Y)  Youth  (C)  Children 

Date  Estimate   was  made   is   shown   on  each   film. 


Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  (Massey,  Gordon,  Loclc- 
hart)  (RKO)  Superb  achievement  in  historical 
realism,  fine  in  every  detail.  Lincoln  s  life, 
character  and  relationships  from  backwoods  to 
presidency.  StranKely  beautiful,  compelling  pic- 
ture of  deeply  human,  now  taciturn,  now  hu- 
morous, inately  just  character.  "American  in 
truest   sense   of    the    word.  .  4-dU-4U 

(A)  &(Y)  Superb  (C)  Fine,    if    it    interests 

Buck  Benny  Rides  Again  (Benny,  Ellen  Drew, 
Rochester]  (Para)Benny's  radio  stuff  hilariously 
screened,  though  his  "acting"  helps  little.  Jack 
goes  West  to  prove  he's  a  he-man.  Fantastic, 
riotous  Wild  West  comedy,  with  lavish  musical 
features,  and  Jack  as  usual  always  the  goat 
Humor  in   essentially   good   taste.  4-,iU-4U 

(A)  Good  of  kind  (  Y  I  Entertaining  (Cl  Perhaps 
Calling  Philo  Vance  (James  Stephenson,  Margot 
Stevenson)  (Warner  I  Espionage  detective  film 
with  consistent,  clever  plot.  Papers  with  evidence 
of  intrigue  stolen  from  Vance.  Trail  leads  to 
home  of  airplane  manufacturers.  Double  rnur- 
der  follows.  Murderer  finally  unmasked  by  faithful 
dog.   Good  film  of  series.  ^"ifvl" 

(A)  Dependsontaste  (Y)  Exciting  (C)No 

Charlie  Chan  in  Panama  (Sidney  Toler,  Lionel  At- 
will  I  (FOx)Formulized  class  B  mystery  yarn  with 
improbable  but  not  preposterous  plot.  Espio- 
nage scheme  to  blow  up  Panama  Canal  when 
fleet  is  passing  through  discovered  by  ubiqui- 
tous Mr.  Chan.  Violence,  suspense,  excitement. 
Diverting    for    mystery    fans.  4-23-40 

(A)  Dependsontaste  (Y)  Passable  (C)No 

Chasing  Trouble  (Frankie  Darro)  (Monogram) 
Precocious  flower-shop  delivery  boy,  self-con- 
stituted hand-writing  expert  and  philanthropic 
matchmaker,  gets  unwittingly  tangled  up  with  a 
spy-gang  but  learns  truth  in  time  to  marry  hero- 
ine  to  right  man.  Passable  little  thriller.  B-7-40 
(A)  Feeble  (Y)  Passable  (C)  Fair 

Dr.  Cyclops  (Albert  Dekker,  Janice  Logan) 
(Para)  Fantastic  pseudo-science  thriller  of 
half-crazed  scientist  using  radium-mine  in 
Amazon  jungle  to  shrivel  human  beings  into 
midgets.  Pointless  sensationalism  in  line  Tech- 
nicolor !  Extraordinary  camera  techniqueachieves 
startlingly  real  illusions  in  dramatically  futile 
story  5-7-40 

(A)  Mediocre  (Y)  Hardly  (C)  No 

Dr.  Kildare's  Strange  Case  (Ayres,  Barrymore) 
(MOM)  Fourth  in  the  good  series.  Protege  of 
crotchety,  wise  old  doctor  refuses  fine  research 
position  and  stays  with  him.  Risks  career  by 
dealing  with  strange  insanity  case  to  clear 
rival   surgeon's   name,  „^  ,    ,   , 

(A)  &  (Y)  Good  (C)  Doubtful 

Double  Alibi  (Wayne  Morris,  Margaret  Lind- 
say) (Univ)  Thoroughly  complex  little  murder- 
mystery,  too  much  for  its  cast  and  utterly  col- 
orless hero.  Lot  of  mistaken  identities  and 
three  murders  are  not  enough  to  save  it.  Naive 
thriller,  too  confusedly  told  to  convince 

4-30-40 
(A)  F'eeble  (Y)  No  value  (C)  No 

Forgotten  Girls  (Louise  Piatt,  Wynne  Gibson) 
(Repub.)  Cheap  picture  of  sordid,  seamy  low- 
life.  Two  men  and  two  women  run  benighted 
course  through  love,  infidelity,  murder,  prison, 
jail  "spring"  by  gruesome  explosion — till  news- 
paperman-hero solves  all.  Cheap  thriller 
cheaply  done  4-23-40 

(A)  Poor  (Y)  No  (C)  No 

Granny  Get  Your  Gun  (Robson,  H.  Davenport) 
(Warner) Light,  amusing  semi-mystery  comedy. 
Sprightly,  soft-hearted  old  Western  pioneer 
woman  gets  involved  in  murder  case  and  sets 
3Ut  to  get  murderer  and  protect  granddaughter. 
Emphasis  on  humorous  situations  rather  than 
crime  details.  4-30-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Good  of  kind  (C)  No 

Half  aSinner(Heather  Angel,  John  King)  (Univ) 
Diligent  young  lady  goes  socially  berserk,  gets  into 
serio-comic  difficulties  with  stolen  car,  dead  body, 
gangsters,  crotchety  old  matriarch,  and  hand- 
some young  "accomplice." Artificial  adventure 
stuff  lightened  by  some  comic  interludes  and 
farcical    turns    of   plot.  4-16-40 

(A)  Poor  (Y)  Hardly  (C)  No 

Harvest  (F'rench-English  titles)  Absorbing, 
earthy  pastoral  drama.  Native  of  deserted  vil- 
lage wins  companion  of  wandering  tradesman 
and  brings  her  back  to  make  a  home  while  he 
plants  and  harvests.  Deeply  human,  exquisitely 
realistic  scenes.  Superb  acting  and  fine 
photography.  4-23-40 

(A)  Superb  of  kind  (Y)  Mature  (0)  No 

House  Across  the  Bay  (Nolan,  Bennett,  Raft) 
(U.A.)    Night  club   singer,   wife   of   racketeer. 


tries  to  save  husband's  life  from  gangsters  by 
sending  him  to  Alcatraz  on  minor  offense. 
Double-crossed  by  lawyer  friend,  he  turns  on 
his  wife.  Grim,  complex  olot  made  credible  by 
convincing  acting.  4-30-40 

(A)  Fair  of  kind  (Y)  &  (C)  Decidedly  not 

It's  a  Date  (Deanna  Durbin,  Kay  Francis, 
Wnlter  Pidgeon,  (Universal)  Lightsome, 
comedy  romance.  Eligible  bachelor  meets 
imaginative,  willful  daughter  and  famous  ac- 
tress mother.  Mother  wins  bachelor  and 
daughter  wins  mother's  part  in  play.  Deftly 
handled.     Delightful     diversion.  4-16-40 

(A)  Charming  (Y)  Good  (C)  Perhaps 

Johnny  Apollo  (Arnold,  Power,  Lamour)(Fox) 
Unsavory  father  and  son  melodrama  of  uniformly 
disreputable  characters,  spotty  action,  ques^tion- 
able  psychology  and  ethics.  Supposedly  idealistic 
son  of  father  imprisoned  for  embezzlement  is  em- 
bittered and  turns  crook  to  get  money  to  free 
father.    Absurdly    beatific    ending.  4-23-40 

(A)  Dependsontaste  (Y)  Decidedly  not  (C)No 
Lion  Has  Wings.  The(MerleOberon.  Ralph  Rich- 
ardson) (U.A.)British  documentary  film  on  pres- 
ent war.  Glorifies  modern,  incredibly  systematized 
warfare.  Royal  AirForcereenacts  elaborately  or- 
ganized bombing  of  Kiel  canal.  Defense  of  .London 
skillfully  demonstrated.  Newsreel  technique  inter- 
spersed with  sentimental,  supposedly  human-in- 
terest scenes.  Strong  propaganda.  4-16-40 
(A)  Interesting  (Y)  Mature  (C)No 
Ma,  He's  Making  Eyes  at  Me  (Tom  Brown.  Con- 
stance Moore)  (Univ)  Crude,  young  advertising 
agent's  "stupendous"  plans  change  high-priced, 
slow-businessed  dress  shop  into  working  girls' 
heaven.  Uses  young  singer-heroine,  who  loves 
him,  for  crazy  ad  stunts  and  almost  marries 
her  off  to  wrong  man.  Absurd  title.  5-7-40 
(A)  &  (Y)  Ridiculous                                       (C)  No 

Midnight  Limited  (Marjorie  Reynolds,  John 
King)  (Monogram)  Detective  uses  himself  as 
decoy  to  solve  mysterious  train  robberies.  Vapid 
young  girl  victim  of  first  robbery,  for  love  in- 
terest. Dialogue  flat  and  trite ;  acting  amateur- 
ish ;  plot  feeble :  continuity  spotty :  photog- 
raphy mediocre.  4-16-40 
(A)  Mediocre                (Y)  Perhaps  (C)  No 

Murder  on  the  Yukon  (James  Newell)  (Mono- 
gram) Elementary  yarn  about  two  Canadian 
Northwest  Mounties,  seeking  crooks  in  the  far- 
north  fur  trade.  Scowling  villains,  lonely 
cabins,  wilderness  settings.  Mounties  get  into 
and  out  of  impossible  situations  and  naturally 
"get   their   man"   at   the  end.  4-16-40 

(A)  Feeble  (Y)  Hardly  (C)  No  value 

Outside  the  Three  Mile  Limit  (Jack  Holt) 
(Colum)  Mediocre  crime-adventure  yarn.  Own- 
er of  gambling  yacht,  secret  service  agent  pos- 
ing as  accomplice,  newspaperman  posing  as 
playboy,  and  band  of  counterfeiters  get  hope- 
lessly involved.  Violence,  intrigue  and 
hokum.  5-7-40 

(A)  Mediocre  (Y)  Passable  (C)  No 

Parole  Fixer  (William  Henry.  Virginia  Dale) 
(Para)  G-man  melodrama,  thoroughly  packed 
with  criminal  doings  and  usual  gangster  at- 
mosphere, but  exposing  vividly  the  insidious 
evils  that  are  debauching  our  prison-parole- 
board  system.  Second  film  based  on  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  book  "Persons  in  Hiding." 
(A)  Fair  (Y)  Perhaps  (C)  No 

Primrose  Path  (Ginger  Rogers,  Joel  McCrea) 
(RKC)  Sordid  story  of  prostitution,  drunken- 
ness and  poverty  skillfully  made  into  "amuse- 
ment." Underprivileged  heroine,  descendant  of 
prostitutes,  escapes  from  her  slum  environment 
by  tricking  drab,  stodgy  hero  into  marrying 
her.  Comedy-drama  of  benighted  lives  in 
seamy    setting.  5-7-40 

(A)  Dependsontaste   (Y)  Unwholesome  (C)  No 

Star  Dust  (Linda  Darnell.  John  Payne)  (Fox) 
Trials  and  tribulations  of  college  students 
brought  to  Hollywood  for  screen  tests.  Talented 
young  girl  is  side-tracked  by  studio  politics 
and  crookedness,  but  championed  by  talent 
scout  and  likeable  female  dramatic  coach. 
Mostly   light  and   amusing.  5-7-40 

I  A  )  Rather  good      (Y)  Good     (C)  Probably  good 

Strange  Cargo  (Crawford,  Gable,  Hunter) 
(MGM)  Incongruous  mixture  of  spiritual  and 
seamy  side  of  the  temporal.  Criminals  escape 
colonial  prison  through  jungle  perils.  Brawls 
and  violence  among  men  mediated  by  omniscient 
companion  who  "miraculously"  redeems  (  ?)  even 
tough  and  graceless  Crawford  and  Gable.  5-7-40 
(A)  Depends  on  taste  (Y)  Sordid  (C)  No 


The  Educational  Screen 

Tomboy  (Jackie  Moran,  Marcia  Mae  Jones) 
(Mono.)  Former  baseball  star  and  tomboy 
daughter  connive  to  get  ambitious  lad  away 
from  harsh  vindictive  uncle.  Boy  discovers  rob- 
bers of  uncle's  money  and  all  ends  happily. 
Much  loud-voiced  slang  by  young  heroine,  but 
essentially    wholesome    film,  4-30-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Fair  (C)  Mostly  gsod 

Treachery  on  the  High  Sea8(Bebe  Daniels,  Ben 
Lyon)  (Film  Alliance)  English-made  shipboard 
crook  melodrama.  Two  necklaces,  real  and  paste, 
are  shuffled  around  by  heroine-thief  and  hero- 
detective,  with  usual  thrills  and  plain  and  fancy 
double-crossings.  Chief  features.  Bebe's  return 
to  screen  and  her  nice  husky  singing.  5-7-40 
(A)  Hardly  (Y)  Perhaps  (C)No 

Ultimatum  (French-Eng.  titles)  (Hoffberg) 
The  Serbian  Ultimatum  and  its  effect  on  the 
lives  and  loves  of  fanatical,  violent  Serbian 
officer,  his  lovely  Viennese  wife,  and  their  de- 
voted Austrian  school  friend  who  sacrifices 
himself  that  they  may  be  together.  Crude  but 
effective.  i"'d" 

(A)  Fair  of  kind  (Y)  &  (C)  No 

Virginia  City  (Hopkins,  Flynn)  (Warner) 
Spectacular  Civil  War  siiy  story.  Two  indomi- 
table soldiers — one  blue,  one  gray — struggle 
over  gold  shipment  for  the  South  and  the 
lady's  hand.  Supposedly  authentic  history  sub- 
merged in  glorified  western  melodrama  with 
thrills.  4-16-40 

1  A)  &  (Y)  Very  good  of  kind  (C)  Too  exciting 
Young  As  You  Feel  (Jed  Piouty,  Spring  Bying- 
ton)  (Fox)  Mediocre  Him  of  family  series.  Mr. 
Jones  sells  drug  store  and  with  new  wealth 
takes  family  to  World's  Fair  where  night  clubs, 
parasites  and  gigolos  prove  too  much  for  them. 
More  sophisticated  than  usual.  American  family 
life   a    la    "comic   strip."  4-23-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Inanely   amusing  (C)  No 

Zanzibar  (Lola  Lane.  James  Craig)  (Universal) 
Adventure  thriller.  Girl  explorer  and  animal 
hunter  risks  lives  of  companions  and  takes 
advantage  of  friendship  of  natives  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  valuable  skull  they  worship.  Striking 
shots  of  animal  trapping,  but  many  cheap 
thrill    devices.  4-23-40 

(A)  Fair  of  kind  (Y)  Perhaps  (C)  No 

Standards  of  Visual 
Materials  of  Instruction 

{Concluded  from  page  199) 
materials,  power  outlets  and  equip- 
ments. Time  limitations,  however,  pre- 
vent tlie  consideration  of  these  items 
and  they  will  have  to  wait  until  an- 
other meeting. 

In  closing,  we  should  reiterate  that 
validity  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
aid  is  used  is  the  most  important  quali- 
fication to  be  considered  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  aid.  We  might  mention,  in 
connection  with  validity,  that  the  edu- 
cational activity  in  which  the  aid  is 
used  should  also  be  valid. 

If  we  agree  upon  what  has  been  said 
we  may  perhaps  agree  upon  the  idea 
that  the  present  catalog  descriptions  of 
visual  aids  are  inadequate  for  making 
valid  selection  probable,  that  the  task 
of  building  validity  of  use  into  a  course 
of  study  is  ne.xt  to  impossible  because 
we  do  not  know  just  what  the  aid  is 
about  or  what  its  content  is.  To  point 
up  the  need  for  more  adequate  descrip- 
tions than  exist  at  present  we  might 
coin  the  slogan  "The  film  catalog  of 
today  is  the  teacher's  textbook  of  to- 
morrow." The  writer  believes  that  the 
need  for  more  detailed  and  adequate 
descriptions  of  visual  aids,  especially 
films,  is  imperative  in  order  to  insure 
validity  of  use.  The  increasing  number 
of  films  being  made  available  to  educa- 
tion increases  this  need.  Those  of  us 
who  are  in  administrative  positions  in 
the  visual  instruction  field  would  do 
well  to  develop  adequate  standards  for 
such  descriptions  in  films  catalogs  as 
our  part  in  making  valid  selection  pos- 
sible as  well  as  probable. 


Also  for  the   Visual   Field  — 


"1000  AND  ONE"  FILM  DIRECTORY 

"1000  and  ONE"  The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films, 
published  annually  is  famous  in  the  field  of  visual  instruction 
as  the  standard  film  reference  source,  indispensable  to  film 
users  in  the  educational  field.  The  new  edition  lists  and  de- 
scribes over  5,000  films,  classified  into  147  different  subject 
groups  (including  large  group  of  entertainment  subjects).  An 
additional  feature  this  year  is  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of 
every  film  in  the  directory.  Other  information  includes  designa- 
tion of  whether  a  film  is  available  in  16mm,  or  35mm,  silent 
or  sound,  number  of  reels  and  sources  distributing  the  films, 
with  range  of  prices  charged. 
128  pp.  Paper.    Price  75c.     (25c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

AN   ALTERNATIVE  FOR  REVOLUTION   AND   WAR 
By  Albert  E.  Osborne. 

A  stimulating,  wide-range  view  of  the  higher  potentialities 
of  visual  instruction  in  promoting  world  harmony  by  a  "more 
humanity-centered  education."  A  pertinent  reply  to  H.  G. 
Wells'  dictum  that  "the  future  is  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe." 

124  pp.  Cloth.   Price  $1.25. 

VISUALIZING  THE  CURRICULUM. 

By  C.  F.  Hoban,  C.  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  and  S.  B.  Zisman. 

Presents  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  basic  methodology  of 
visual  instruction  in  relation  to  classroom  procedure.  Through- 
out the  text  the  theory  of  visual  aids  is  applied  to  textbook 
illustration.  "Visualizing  the  Curriculum",  itself  a  splendidly 
"visualized  text",  provides  an  abundance  of  technical  guidance 
in  the  form  of  illustrative  drawings  of  photographs,  reports  of 
school  journeys,  suggestions  for  mounting  materials,  for  mak- 
ing slides,  film  strips,  etc.  It  incorporates  up-to-date  material, 
provides  a  fine  balance  in  the  treatment  of  various  teaching 
aids,  evaluates  various  types  of  aids,  and  defines  the  functions 
and  values  of  each  in  the  learning  process. 

320  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.    Price  $3.50. 
(26%  discount  to  schools) 

THE  AUDIO-VISUAL  HANDBOOK.     (3rd  Edition) 
By  Ellsworth  C.  Dent. 

Presents  in  convenient  form,  practical  information  for  those 
interested  in  applying  visual  and  audio-visual  aids  to  instruc- 
tion. The  six  chapters  include  discussions  on  "The  Status  of 
Visual  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Visual  Aids  and  Their  Use," 
"Types  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  to  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Sound 
Aids  for  Schools,"  "Organizing  the  Audio-Visual  Service,' 
"Source  List  of  Materials  and  Equipment." 

212  pp.  Illus.   Cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

PICTURE  VALUES  IN  EDUCATION 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  visual  field. 

Presents  in  unusually  interesting  form  the  results  of  extended 

investigations  on  the  teaching  values  of  the  lantern  slide  and 

aereograph.  156  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.     Price  $1.00 

(67c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

COMPARATIVE    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    SOME   VISUAL 
AIDS  IN   SEVENTH   GRADE  INSTRUCTION. 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

The   first    published   work   of   authoritative    research    in   the 
visual  field,  foundational  to  all  research  work  following  it.  Not 
only  valuable  to  research  workers,  but  an  essential  reference 
work  for  all  libraries. 
131  pp.  Cloth.  Price  $1.00  (67c  to  subscribers  of  E.  S.) 


Full  Proceedings  of  the  Midwestern  Forum  on  Visual 
Aids  (Held  in  Chicago,  May  1939) 

The  most  complete  record  ever  printed  and  on  one  of  the 
livest  visual  meetings  ever  held.  Numerous  addresses  by  leading 
figures  in  the  visual  field,  a  notable  Directors'  Round  Tabic 
and   three  complete  recordings  of  classes  taught   by  sound  films 

are  among  the  rich  contents  of  the  80-page  1)Ooklet. 

80  pages.  Paper.     Price  50c. 
(25c  to  subscribers  of  Educational  Screen) 

HOW  TO   MAKE   HAND-MADE   LANTERN  SLIDES. 
By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

Simple  directions  for  making  this  economical  and  increas- 
ingly popular  teaching  aid.  24  pp.  Paper.     Price  10c. 

EVALUATION  OF  STILL  PICTURES  FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL   USE.     By  Lelia  Trolinger 

A  full  presentation  of  the  latest  piece  of  research  on  de- 
termination of  teaching  values  of  pictures.  Development  of 
the  Score  Card  and  elaborate  experiment  in  use  of  same.  Full 
documentation,  tabulation  of  results,  and  appendices.  The 
latest,  most  complete  and  scholarly  investigation  of  a  problem 
in  the  visual  teaching  field  that  has  long  needed  such  a 
solution.  48  pp.  Paper.  Illus.     Price  50c. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TALKING  PICTURE. 
By  Frederick  L.  Devereux. 

Presenting  preliminary  solutions  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant problems  encountered  in  adapting  the  talking  picture 
to  the  service  of  education.  The  first  six  chapters  deal  with 
the  development  of  fundamental  bases  of  production,  with  the 
experimentation  which  has  been  conducted,  and  with  suggested 
problems  for  future  research.  The  remaining  chapters  discuss 
the  effective  use  of  the  sound  film  in  teaching. 
220  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.  Price  $2.00.    (20%  discount  to  schools) 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOUND  FILM. 
By  M.  R.  Brunstetter,  Ph.  D. 

Discusses  the  utilization  of  the  educational  sound  film,  and 
lists  and  illustrates  techniques  for  placing  the  film  into  effective 
service  in  the  classroom.  The  procedures  suggested  are  based 
upon  extended  experience  in  studying  teachers'  use  of  sound 
films  and  in  helping  to  organize  programs  of  audio  visual  in- 
struction in  school  systems.  Two  valuable  Appendices  and 
a  full  index. 
175  pp.  Cloth,  Illus.    Price  $2.00.  (20%  discount  to  schools') 

MOTION   PICTURES  IN  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.     By  Cline  M.  Koon. 

A  report  of  the  instructional  use  and  indirect  educational  in- 
fluence of  motion  pictures  in  this  country,  divided  into  nine 
units.  Treats  the  motion  picture  (1)  as  an  educational  influence: 
(2)  in  service  of  health  and  social  hygiene:  (3)  in  governmental 
service  and  patriotism;  (4)  in  vocational  guidance;  (S)  in  in- 
ternational understanding;  (6)  Motion  picture  legislation;  (7) 
technique  of  production  and  distribution ;  (8)  systematic  intro- 
duction of  films  in  teaching ;  (9)  general  educational  problems 
of  films  in  teaching. 

106  pp.  Paper.  Price  $1.00  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

THE  STEREOGRAPH  and  LANTERN  SLIDE 
IN  EDUCATION.     By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

The  most  comprehensive  discussion  yet  published. 

47  pp.  Paper.     Price  15c. 
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Price  of  E.  S. 

"1000  and   One"   Film    Directory $  .75  0  $  .25  0 

An  Alternative  for  Revolution  and  War  ...  1.25  Q  1-2B  D 

Visualizing    the    Curriculum 3.50  0  3.60  O 

(To    Schools)     2.80  O  2.80  D 

The   Audio-Visual    Handbook 1.50  O  1.50  D 

Picture   Values    in    Education 1.00  D  .67  O 

Comparative  Eflfectiveness  of 

Some    Visual    Aids 1.00  O  -67  0 

Proceedings  of  Mid-West  Forum  on 

Visual    Aids    50  D  .26  D 

Evaluation   of   Still  Pictures 50  0  -BOD 

The    Educational    Talking    Picture 2.00  D  2.00  0 

(To    Schools)     1.60  D  1.60  D 

How  to   Use   Educational    Sound   Film          2.00  D  2.00  D 

(To    Schools)     1.60  O  1.60  D 

Motion   Pictures    in   Education   in 

The   United    States 1.00  D  1.00  O 

(To    Schools)    80  D  .80  0 


Subscription  to  THE   EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 
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Foreign  1  year,  $3.00  D  2  years,  $5.00  D 
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FILMS 

Akin  and  Bagshaw,  Inc.  (3) 

1425  Williams  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 
Audio-Film  Libraries  (2) 

661  Bloomfield  Ave..  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  203) 

Bailey  Film  Service  (3,  4) 

1651  Cosmo  St.,  Hollywood.  Cal. 

{See  advertisement  on  page  213) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 
(See  advertisement  on   inside  back   cover) 

Castle  Films  (3) 

RCA  Bldg..  New  York  Citv 

(See  advertisement  on  page  213) 

College  Film  Center  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  211) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  4) 

1111  Armitage  Ave..  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 

Dudley  Visual  Education  Service       (1) 

736  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

4th  Fl..  Coughlan  Bldg. 

Mankato.  Minn. 
Eastin  16  mm.  Pictures  (3) 

707  Putnam  Bldg.,  Davenport,  la. 

Burns  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (1) 

Teaching  Films  Division, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  207) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New   York   Citv 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  City 
Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

35-11  35th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 

(Sec  advertisement  on  page  213) 

Films,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd   St.,  New  York  City 
64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
314  S.  W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Frith  Films  (1) 

P.  O.  Box  565,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Garrison  Films  (3,  6) 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  210) 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,   6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St..  W.  Toronto 
Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.  (3) 

35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  210) 

Harvard  Film  Service  (3,  6) 

Biological  Laboratories, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Guy  D.  Haselton,  Travelettes     (1,  2,  4) 
7936  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Hoffberg  Productions,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

1600  Broadway,   New  York   City 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  211) 

International  Film  Bureau  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 

Lewis  Film  Service  (3) 

105   E.   1st  St.,  Wichita,   Kan. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  210) 

Nu-Art  Films,  Inc.  (3) 

145  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  l>age  209) 

Post  Pictures  Corp.  (3) 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 


United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Pictures   Co.,  Inc.  (5) 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  217) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wholesome  Films  Service,  Inc.     (1,  6) 
48  Melrose  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau       (3) 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
MACHINES  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro  Corporation  (3) 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 


(See  advertisement  on  page  184) 


(3) 


Bell  &  Howell  Co. 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  back   cover) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  6) 

1111  Armitage  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  front  cover) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye  (3) 

239  Grant  Ave.,   San    Francisco,   Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co.  (3,  6) 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  2121 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  211) 

Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165   Newbury   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  (2) 

Camden,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  21.5) 

S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp.  (3,  6) 

636  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Victor  Animatograph  Corp.  (3) 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  203) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCREENS 

Da  Lite  Screen  Co. 
2717  N.  Ciawford  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  209) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Motion  Picture  Screen  & 
Accessories  Co.,  Inc. 

351   W.  52nd   St.,  New  York  City 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SLIDES  and  FILM  SLIDES 

Eastman  Educational  Slides 

Johnson  Co.  Bank  Bldg., 

Iowa  City,  la. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,   New  York  City 
Friends  of  the  Western  Mountains 

Areata,  Calif.   (2x2  "Kodachromes") 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St..  Chicago,  III. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  211) 

Keystone  View  Co. 

Meadville,   Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  181) 

Radio-Mat  Slide  Co.,  Inc. 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  210) 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Visual  Education  Service 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Visual  Sciences 

SufTern,  New  York 

(See    advertisement    on    page    213) 

Williams,  Brown  and   Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa 

STEREOGRAPHS  and 
STEREOSCOPES 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  181) 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROTECTORS 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(Sec  advertisement  on  page  182) 

DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  front  cover)| 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films  Ltd. 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165  Newbury  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St..  Chicago,  111. 

!  See  advertisement  on  outside  back  coverU 

Spencer  Lens  Co. 

19  Doat  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See   advertisejnent    on   page   205) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earl,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ELECTRICAL    TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Radio  Transcription  Co.  of  America 

Hollywood   Blvd.   at  Cosmo, 
Hollywood,   Calif. 
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Spencer  Delineascopes.  ^  ,     ,,,, 

■  •    Lach   model  built  to  meet  a  spenhc  teaching   need. 

1  and  2— For  opaque  objects  and  standard  lantern  slides;  3— For  science  demonstrations  and 
lantern  slides;  4— For  4"  x  5"  color  slides;  5— For  standard  or  miniature  color  slides;  6  and  7— 
For   standard   lantern    slides;    8   and    9— For   miniature    slides;    10,    11    and    12— For    filmslides. 

Spencer    representatives    located    throughout    the    country    will    gladly    make    demonstrations. 
Write  Dept.  F12  for  literature. 

Spencer  Lens  Company 


MICROSCOPES 
MICROTOMES 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


REFRACTOMETERS 
COLORIMETERS 
SPECTROMETERS 
PROJECTORS 


June,  1940 
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Iisual  teaching  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  modern 
ucation.  The  illustration  above  is  typical  of  many  scenes  that  can  be  used  to 
ustratc  dramatically  particular  themes  or  special  points  for  discussion. 

Our  list  of  silent  and  sound  films  arc  the  only  major  feature  films  ever  to  be  selected 
with  the  cooperation  of  leading  educators  for  specific  use  in  schools.  All  of  these 
major  feature  films  arc  available  to  any  approved  school  utilizing  these  films  for 
educational  purposes. 

All  of  the  films  on  our  short  subject  list  cover  a  specialized  field  of  education,  and 
provide  a  wealth  of  material  to  enrich  the  study  of  literature,  of  history,  geography 
and  other  social  sciences  and  of  many  other  subjects. 

.....  STUDY  GUIDES 

With  the  assistance  of  eminent  authorities  in  the  field  of  visual  education 
we  have  prepared  Study  Guides  to  meet  the  requirements  of  American 
educators  in  inducing  students  to  further  research  in 


their  studies. 


330  West  42nd 


nLois., 

^  ■l»ICCKl>CR<l¥EI);^  -^   M>  L 
"if^»^*^ "^  ^jK/i 

2nd  St.,  New  York       Telephone:  Medallion  3-5190         V/ 


SEND    FOR    FREE    DIRECTOKV 
OF    EDUCATIONAL    FILMS! 

This  67  page  book  contains  descriptions  of  the  16  mm.  silent  and 
sound  fUms  which  have  been  selected  from  our  vast  library  for 
their  educational  values.  An  application  form  for  ordering  is  in 

the  back  of  the  book.  A  Sample  Study  Guide  will  be 

sent  upon  request  to: 

FILMS,  Incorporated 

330  Wesi  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  MEdallion  3-5190 


In    Chicaoo,   III.:   M    £»(    Lake   Street,   Chicago,    III.  —  Telepbooe   Sate   }70B 
In  Portland,  Ore.:  3U  S.  W.  9ih  Avenue,  Portland,  Ore.  —  Telephone  Beacon  }292 
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Lessons  that  LIVE 
are  easy  to  LEARN! 


This  new  simplified  PROJECTOR  is  YEARS  AHEAD 
of  the  field.  Built  by  the  makers  of  RCA  Photophone 
Equipment  used  in  Holly>vood  studios  and  in  thousands 
of  theatres,  it  offers  you  many  exclusive  features — 
yet  is  priced  to  meet  modest  budget  requirements! 


Here,  unquestionably,  is  the  finest  way 
to  give  lessons  colorful  life,  to  make  them 
vividly  interesting  for  students!  And  it  is 
an  inexpensive  way! 

Get  a  new  RCA  16  mm.  Sound  Film 
Projector  for  your  school.  Let  it  help  you 
with  your  work.  You'll  discover  a  new 
eagerness  in  your  pupils  from  the  very 
start.  And  you'll  quickly  find  it  is  a  supe- 
rior audio -visual  teaching  aid.  It  lends 
fresh  sparkle  to  every  picture  with  its 
better,  more  brilliant  projection.  Ten  to 
twenty  per  cent  greater  screen  illumina- 
tion is  provided  by  a  specially  designed 


optical  system  and  large  objective  lens. 

With  this  new  unit  the  sound,  too, 
takes  on  new  zest.  For  this  Projector  has 
film  take-up  equalizer — plus  excellent 
electrodynamic  speaker. 

The  RCA  1 6  min .  Sound  Film  Projector 
is  easy  to  operate,  easy  to  clean  and  adjust, 
and  easy  to  carry  .Threading  line  cast  on  pro- 
jection block  greatly  simplifies  threading. 
This  Projector  also  offers  simple  and  swift 
motor  rewind  of  all  size  reels.  Input  jack  for 
microphone  or  Victrola  Attachment.  In 
all,  it's  better  16  ways — and  is  priced  with 
the  lowest.  For  full  details  mail  coupon. 


1.  Better  sound  reproduction.  2.  Better, 
more  brilliant  projection.  3.  Better,  sim- 
pler threading.  4.  Better  and  more  effi- 
cient cooling.  5.  Better  reel  take-up  and 
rewind.  6.  Better  equalization.  7.  Better 
operating  ease.  8.  Better  input  perform- 
ance. 9.  Better  reproduction.  10.  Better 
framing.  11.  Better  tone.  12.  Better  ac- 
cessibility. 13.  Better  versatility.  14.  Bet- 
ter lubrication.  15.  Better  lamp  service. 
16.  Better  portability. 


Trademarks  "RCA  Victor,"  "Victrola"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  RCA  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc 
Modern  schools  stay  modern  with  RCA  Radio  Tubes 
in  their  sound  equipment 


AUDIO-VISUAL  SERVICE 

Educational  Oept,  RCA  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J.  •  A  Senice  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America 


Educational  Department  (E-6) 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  complete  ■ntomanonconcern.ng 
new  RCA  16  mm.  Sound  Film  iroiecto 
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A  KEYSTONE  Editorial 

for  the  end 

of  the 
School  Year 


The  Keystone  View  Company,  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  history,  has  consistently  striven  to  merit  and 
secure  a  permanent  place  in  educational  procedures  through  an  effort  to  make  honest  contributions  to 
educational  needs.  We  should  like  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  educators  to  the  following  aspects 
of  our  work,  which  have  been  given  our  consistent  and  careful  attention. 


Photography 

Keystone  stereographs  are  necessarily  produced  from 
original  negatives  made  with  third-dimension  cameras. 
This  fact  has  required  that  stereoscopic  operators  go  to 
all  parts  of  the  earth  to  secure  Keystone's  marvelous 
library  of  third-dimension  negatives. 

In  a  similar  manner  our  lantern-slide  units  provided  for 
teaching  are  for  the  most  part  based  on  such  original 
photography.  It  is  our  belief  that  no  lantern  slide  copied 
from  an  inferior  half  tone  in  a  textbook  or  from  an 
inferior  photographic  negative  is  worth  its  cost,  no 
matter  how  low  the  price  may  be. 

Although  we  have  more  than  a  million  original  negatives 
in  our  editorial  files,  we  are  constantly  adding  to  this 
number  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  files  up  to  date.  During 
the  past  school  year  more  than  2,000  such  negatives 
have  been  made  in  South  America  alone. 


Research 


Editorial  Service 

The  Keystone  View  Company  long  ago  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  educators  in  general  demanded  something 
more  than  stereographs  and  lantern  slides.  They  de- 
manded notes  and  source  materials,  based  on  units  of 
pictures  furnished,  that  would  give  the  teachers  some- 
thing more  than  mere  pictures  with  which  to  work.  This 
editorial  service  has  done  much  to  help  leaders  in  the  field 
of  visual  instruction  divert  teachers  from  the  idea  and 
habit  of  using  lantern  slides  as  picture  shows,  and  bring 
them  to  a  realization  of  the  teaching  possibilities  implied. 


The  Keystone  View  Company  maintains  a  Department  of  Research,  which 
is  always  working  to  improve  Keystone  products  and  make  them  fit  more 
nearly  into  the  needs  of  users.  We  are  proud  of  the  part  this  department 
has  played  in  making  our  handmade-lantern-slide  materials  the  finest  and 
most  usable  that  are  offered.  In  a  similar  manner  every  item  we  manufacture 
and  sell  is  being  examined  daily  as  a  result  of  suggestions  that  may  have 
come  to  us  from  our  employees,  from  our  salesmen,  or  from  educators 
in  general. 

We  believe  that  teachers  and  leaders  in  the  field  of  visual  instruction  deserve 
the  best  that  can  be  made.  The  Keystone  View  Company  is  doing  the  utmost  to 
fulfill  these  requirements  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
stereographs  and  lantern  slides.  We  appreciate  the  helpfulness  and  consid- 
eration of  educators  everywhere,  and  we  trust  that  we  may  continue  to  merit 
and  to  have  this  fine  cooperation. 


Keystone  View  Company 


MEADVILLE,      PENNA. 
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Setting  New  Standards  of 
Audio -Visual  Projection 


1 


Complete  mixing  of  sound  from  film,  micro- 
phone and  phonograph— Permanently  attached 
reel  arms  —  Ample  volume  for  audiences  rang- 
ing  from  a  classroom  to  a  large  auditorium^ 
And  many  other  outstanding  features  .'.  .  . 


Model  UAB 


Today^s    Outstanding   Value    in    Sound    Projectors 


This  new  Ampro  16  mm.  Sound  Projector  Model  UAB  offers 
remarkable  adaptability  to  the  varying  demands  of  school 
Audio-Visual  programs.  At  unusually  low  price  levels  you 
can  obtain  all  the  standard  Ampro  features  plus  basic  new 
improvements  that  make  this  model  an  outstanding  value. 
These  features  include:  Sound-proofed  blimp  case  .  .  . 
double  action  lone  control  .  .  .  projector  volume  control  and 
microphone  volume  control  which  permits  complete  mixing  of 
sound  from  film,  microphone  and  phonograph  .  .  .  master 
volume  control  which  permits  reduction  of  extraneous  noises 
in  low  position  and  gives  reserve  amplification  in  high  posi- 
tions .  .  .  attached  folding  reel  arms  .  .  .  sound  and  silent 
speeds  .  .  .  rheostat  control  .  .  .  reverse  picture  operation 
.   .   .   still    pictures   .   .   .   new   amplifier   conforming   with   new 


R.M.A.  tube  ratings  which  operate  the  tubes  with  a  larger 
factor  of  safety  .  .  .  6L6  Bqam  Power  tubes  with  three  triode 
driver  tubes  insure  high  output  and  low  distortion  without 
overloading  ...  all  tubes  easily  accessible  .  .  .  forced  draft 
ventilation  on  amplifier  .  .  .  A.C.-D.C.  motor  .  .  .  50-60 
cycle  amplifier  (operates  on  D.C.  with  150-watt  converter) 
.  .  .  2-inch  F  1.6  super  lens  (all  sizes  interchangeable)  .  .  . 
750-watt  illumination  .  .  .  automatic  rewind  .  .  .  pilot  and 
dial  lamps  .  .  .  lens  lock  ...  up  and  down  tilt  .  .  . 
framer  .  .  .  centralized  oil  well  .  .  .  12-inch  deluxe  speaker. 
Model  UAB — Complete  with  sound-proofed  blimp  case... $365 
Model  UA — Same  as  model  UAB  but  without  blimp  case.  .$345 

Send  coupon  for  detailed  information. 


Ampro   Corporation  es  640 

2S39   N.  Western  Avenue.   ClllcaKo,   III. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  latest  catalog  giving 
full  information  on  the  new  Ampro  model  l"AB  and  the 
complete  lineof  Ampro  16  mm.  silent  andsound  projectors. 

yaiae 

Adiresa 

CUu State 
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The  National  Film  Evaluation  Project 

THE  "First  Listing"  of  the  Project's  Judging  Committee  is 
in  print  and  a  copy  has  gone  forward  to  every  Committee 
member.  (Extra  copies  are  available  for  other  teachers  in- 
terested in  joining  the  work,  biit  not  for  general  circulation). 
It  carries  names  of  every  judge  ofificially  on  the  Committee  as 
of  June  1st,  1940,  together  with  descriptive  data  on  the  Project 
from  which  we  quote  briefly  below : 

"The  significant  achievements  of  the  Project  in  its  first  year 
may  be  summarized  as  follows :  More  than  605  Judges  in  36 
States  have  individually  evaluated  1807  diflferent  educational 
films  after  actual  use  with  classes.  Our  files  contain  from  1 
to  42  cards  on  each  of  the  1807.  At  the  start,  the  monthly 
return  of  cards  was  by  scores,  then  by  hundreds,  finally  by 
thousands.  .  .  .  This  is  not  only  gratifying  but  impressive. 
The  consensus  of  teacher  evaluation  derivable  from  these  mul- 
tiple judgments  should  be  the  most  reliable  evaluation  ever 
made.  .  .  .  Results  can  begin  shortly  to  be  made  available  to 
the   field  as   'Evaluation   Supplements'   to   '1001    Films.'  " 

The  success  of  the  Evaluation  Project,  however,  increases  the 
clerical  load  of  the  magazine  staff.  Most  regrettably,  there- 
fore, as  the  Film  Evaluations  make  greater  demands  on  our 
time,  the  Film  Estimates  must  be  modified  accordingly.  Our 
attention  to  theatrical  films  must  diminish  in  favor  of  educa- 
tional films,  since  the  latter  are  specifically  within  our  field  of 
"school"'  rather  than  "theatre."  Further  announ  ement  re- 
garding the   Film   Estimates   will   be  made  in  the  fall. 

The  "Zone"  Plan  for  the  D.V.I. 

IN  our  December  issue  (1939)  we  devoted  a  page  to  a  "zonal" 
plan  for  the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  N  E  A, 
aimed  at  increasing  membership  to  a  worthy  figure.  The  sug- 
gestion met  enthusiastic  response  and  confidence  was  expressed 
that  it  would  be  seriously  considered  at  the  Milwaukee  meet- 
ing. Regrettably,  we  have  no  news  of  such  action  being  con- 
templated. Nevertheless,  we  want  to  repeat  here  our  faith 
in  the  idea  and  oflfer  a  few  more  specific  details  for  such 
a   zonal   organization. 

Instead  of  the  "five  zones"  proposed  first  we  would  now  say 
"ten" — three  of  six  States  each,  four  of  five,  two  of  four,  and 
one  of  two,  as  follows : 

Zone  I  Connecticut,  Maine,  Mass.,  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  Vermont 

Zone  II  Delaware,  Maryland,  N.  J.,  N.  Y.,  Penn.,  Virginia 

Zone  III  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  N.  C,  S.  C,  Tennessee 
Zone  IV  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  West  Virginia 
Zone  V  Illinois,    Iowa,    Missouri,   Wisconsin 

Zone  VI         Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Texas 
Zone  VII       Minnesota,  Nebraska,  N.   D.,  S.  D.,  Wyoming 
Zone  VIII     Arizona,  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Utah 
Zone  IX         Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
Zone  X  California,   Nevada 

The  plan  puts  every  teacher  in  the  country  within  travel  dis- 
tance— a  few  hundred  miles  at  most — of  an  annual  Zone  meet- 
ing of  the  D  V  I.  It  will  be  noted  that  each  zone  includes 
one  or  more  States  particularly  active  in  visual  instruction. 
At  the  start,  one  of  these  States  would  doubtless  lead  in  de- 
velopment of  the  Zone,  might  furnish  the  first  elective  officers, 
the  zone  headquarters,  and  the  location  of  the  first  "official 
annual  meeting  of  the  D  V  I"  for  its  Zone.  The  business 
session  of  this  meeting  would  elect  Zonal  Officers  for  the 
following  year,  and  appoint  place  and  date  for  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  each  Zone  would  be  one  of 
ten  "Regional  Vice-Presidents  of  the  D  V  I."  He,  with  his 
local  Secretary-Treasurer,  would  be  responsible  for  the  zonal 
membership  campaign,  for  zonal  meetings,  and  for  supplying 
to  National  Headquarters  full  data  on  zonal  activities,  to- 
gether with  outstanding  papers  delivered  at  zonal  meetings,  for 
regular  publication  in  the  official  magazine  going  to  ei'cry 
member  in  every  Zone.    For  such  work  the  Zone  would  have 


at   its   disposal    a   substantial    portion   of   its   membership    fees, 
as  determined  by   the   National   Organization. 

Judging  from  present  achievements  by  local  groups  and 
branches  in  the  visual  field,  the  ten  Zones  might  average  a 
membership  of  400.  which  would  mean  4000  D  V  I  members, 
or  about  eight  times  the  present  membership !  The  financial 
pi',  ture  would  be  greatly  changed  for  the  better.  Free  from 
membership-campaign  costs,  the  National  Headquarters  could 
function  easily  on  25  cents  out  of  each  membership  fee  ($1(X)0 
instead  of  the  present  $500)  and  allow  the  Zones  $1.00  per 
member  to  keep  zonal  meetings  and  membership  campaigns 
effective.  With  real  growth  of  this  kind  it  would  soon  be 
possible  to  realize  that  long-dreamed-of  and  highly  desirable 
end — a  permanent  National  Secretary  on  a  salary  basis,  who 
would  also  serve  as  liason  officer   for  the  Zones. 

"Movie"  and  "Still"  Together 

LET  us  put  our  first  and  most  earnest  emphasis  where  it 
belongs,  upon  the  educational  motion  picture.  In  the  extensive 
family  of  visual  aids  it  holds  and  will  always  hold  a  conspic- 
uous and  commanding  place  for  thoroughly  sound  reasons. 
Physical  "movement"  is  the  fundamental  manifestation  of  all 
life  and  living.  Mental  "movement"  is  equally  real  in  a  series 
of  events,  a  continuity  of  behavior,  a  succession  of  cause  and 
effect.  "Motion"  therefore  is  inevitably,  essentially  and  domi- 
nantly  a  chief  coiriponent  in  the  contents  of  an  educational  film. 
Since  only  the  film  can  show  this  all-pervasive,  all-important  ele- 
ment of  motion  in  practically  all  learning  concepts,  nothing  can 
disturb  or  even  threaten  the  motion  picture's  preeminence  and 
permanence  in  the   field  of   visual   teaching. 

Evidently,  however,  the  field  does  not  mean  to  lose  the  teach- 
ing power  of  the  "still  picture"  in  its  proper  functioning. 
Standard  size  stereopticon  slide  sales  not  only  "hold  up"  but 
are  increasing  in  many  quarters.  Big  plans  are  afoot  in  the 
realm  of  2"  by  2"  slides  for  schools.  Film-strip  projection  in 
classrooms  is  making  unmistakable  progress.  More  teachers 
than  ever  before  are  shooting  "color"  with  miniature  cameras 
for  their  own  collections  of  teaching  material.  Stereoscopic 
projection  on  the  classroom  screen  is  in  early  prospect  from 
more  than  one  source. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  according  to  our  credo.  For 
years  past  the  general  practice  in  writings,  speeches,  lectures, 
and  even  in  whole  programs  of  visual  instruction  meetings — 
authored  often  by  outstanding  figures  in  the  field — has  been  to 
open  with  familiar  platitude,  "All  visual  aids  are  valuable,  of 
course,"  and  then  devote  the  remaining  99%  of  the  time  to 
"films." 

The  fundamental  facts  are  still  there :  The  eye  cannot  see 
motion  but  loves  it ;  it  can  see  but  one  focal  point  at  a  time  of 
any  object;  it  can  see  the  whole  object  only  by  repeated  eye- 
fixations  all  over  it ;  the  focal  point  must  be  still,  or  be  kept 
still  by  eye-movement  accurately  synchonized  with  the  moving 
point ;  mere  seeing  can  give  no  memory  without  time  for  men- 
tal reaction  to  what  is  seen ;  seeing  can  be  instantaneous,  but 
learning  cannot  he.  Some  day  expert  research  will  go  after 
these  deeper  questions,  prove  the  answers,  and  gradually  con- 
vince the  teaching  field  that  it  is  needless  waste  of  time  and 
effort  for  pupils  to  try  to  learn  anything  but  movement  from 
a  moving  picture.  The  eye  loves  the  kinetic,  and  for  it  will 
joyously  neglect  the  static.  The  .solemn  advice  so  often  given 
"to  show  a  film  over  and  over  again"  is  merely  confirmation 
of  the  above. 

-Some  day  we  expect  to  see  every  educational  film  accom- 
panied by  slides — perhaps  one,  perhaps  five,  perhaps  ten — from 
stills  made  when  the  film  was  produced.  First  the  slides  .  .  . 
while  the  class  thoroughly  learns  in  a  few  minutes  every  de- 
tail pertinent  to  the  subject  and  is  then  ready  to  "see  it  move." 
7  hen  the  film  .  .  .  when  the  class  is  utterly  free  to  concen- 
trate wholly  on  the  motion,  with  static  elements  already 
learned.  Finally  for  follow-up  and  review,  the  slides  again 
...  to  serve  magically  as  a  catalyst  to  precipitate  a  re-living, 
full  recall,  eager  discussion  of  all  that  occurred  in  the  film.  For 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  learning  process,  why  not  the 
above?  Why  show  a  film  "over  and  over"  to  accomplish  less 
in  more  time?  'When  "movies"  for  the  classroom  are  regu- 
larly supplied  with  their  own  "stills,"  we  shall  he  getting  close 
to  1(X)%  value   from  our  educational  films.  X.L.G. 
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Present  trends  presumably  would  indicate  progress  better  or 
worse  than  the  program  of  the  past,  comparable  to  the  pres- 
ent program,   or  progress  with  future  positive  potentiality. 

W.    W.    WHITTINGHILL 

Director  of  Visual  and  Radio  Education 
Detroit,  Michigan,  Schools 


EVERYONE  may  remember  the  time,  either  by 
personal  experience  or  through  observations, 
when  instruction  was  presented  to  students  in 
accordance  with  the  hands  of  the  clock  and  page  num- 
bers of  a  text  book.  People  were  happy,  satisfied,  and 
lived  the  life  of  the  community.  Throughout  that  en- 
tire period,  some  educators  were  able  to  glimpse  a 
widening  horizon  of  new  social  and  economic  patterns. 
At  the  same  time,  business,  industry,  commerce  and 
allied    activities    were    advancing    toward    a    new    era. 

I  Religious  Education.  Science,  and  Government  itself 
■rere  undergoing  a  remodernization.  We  thus  found 
jurselves  in  a  new  world — a  strange  interlude — a  new 
pocial  structure  in  the  making — which  necessitated  new 
educational  policies,  methods,  procedures,  materials  and 
interpretations  for  a  reconstructed  curriculum  from 
kindergarten  through  the  university  and  into  com- 
^Biunity  life. 

^H  Re.^earch  investigations  directed  through  main  ave- 
^Hues  of  instructional  practices,  and  exploratory  pro- 
^^rams  directed  through  many  .subject  matter  detours, 
have  established  many  worthwhile  devices  for  coping 
itli  problems  in  our  world  today.  Visual  and  Auditory 
Education  activities  have  been  .somewhat  modernized 
i  and  streamlined.  Innovating  practices  which  have  been 
\  introduced  into  the  new  curriculum  include  these  aids. 
We  see  a  total  picture  of  "educational  needs  of  the 
schools" — "production  of  new  teaching  aids" — "manu- 
facture of  new  equipment" — "new  teacher-training 
courses" — many  additional  courses  of  study  and  text- 
books, and  also  a  new  and  finer  type  of  school  and 
■ommunity  relationship. 
I  The  misuse  of  teaching  aids  may  result  in  organized 
befuddlement  and  the  price  of  these  teaching  aids  may 
be  a  major  item  in  the  total  cost  of  education.  The 
powers  of  discrimination  and  diflferentiation  should  be 
develo])ed  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  select  those  teach- 
ing aids  which  have  intrinsic  value  and  are  suitable  for 
instructional  purposes.  Modern  teaching  aids  should 
be  made  available  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements  of 
a  modern  school  curriculum.  Cooperation  is  the  key 
for  the  successful  production  of  modern  teaching  aids. 
Redecorated  teaching  aids  may  or  may  not  be  desirable. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  antique  teaching  aids 
might  be  salvaged  and  redecorated  but  they  should  be 
so  labeled.  To  help  correct  this  condition,  it  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  public  schools  to  cooperate  with 
productifjn  firms. 

Many  types  of  equipment  are  available  for  use  by  the 
I  schools.  .Some  of  this  equipment  has  been  manufactured 
i  recently.  New  models  or  old  models  with  new  fea- 
I  tures  are  on  display.  Schools  should  exercise  good 
I  judgment  in  keeping  the  school  equipment  up  to  date. 
The  individual  school  may  be  considered  as  compar- 


able to  an  individual  unit  of  a  large  industry.  The 
parent  organization,  sucli  as  the  Board  of  Education  or 
the  industrial  firm,  has  definite  policies  of  administra- 
tion, supervision  and  general  operation.  The  individ- 
ual school  must  work  out  a  definite  plan  for  effective 
use  of  teaching  aids.  Some  of  these  policies  are,  of 
course,  administrative  and  others  are  of  the  instruc- 
tional type.  It  is  quite  essential  that  the  teachers  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  these  practices. 
Teachers  may  familiarize  themselves  with  the  available 
teaching  aids  from  the  central  library  through  the  bul- 
letins issued  and  also  through  the  courses  of  study. 
Naturally,  a  coordinated  plan  for  ordering  teaching 
aids  from  central  libraries  must  be  established  in  each 
school.  After  these  items  have  been  carefully  analyzed 
and  organized  for  practical  procedure,  then  the  final 
division  that  should  be  included  in  the  school  ])lan 
should  be  a  definite  schedule  for  the  use  of  the  equip- 
ment in  the  building.  It  is  possible  to  work  out  an 
equipment  schedule  so  that  all  teachers  may  have  the 
equipment  approximately  on  the  day  and  at  the  time 
they  wish  to  use  it,  either  in  the  classroom  or  the 
auditorium.  School  plans  for  the  use  of  teaching  aids 
should  be  a  vital  part  of  school  organization. 

The  visualization  of  Radio  should  help  to  interpret 
the  functions  of  radio. — Just  as  the  nation's  highways, 
airways  and  waterways  link  the  important  cities  of  the 
country — so  may  radio  link  some  of  the  important 
points  of  the  program  of  instruction.  Radio  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  highway  tributaries  of  curri- 
cular  roads  over  which  some  of  the  instructional  prac- 
tices may  be  presented.  Radio  programs  should  con- 
tribute to  the  enrichment  of  instruction.  Whatever 
types  of  radio  programs  are  used,  and  if  radio  con- 
tributes to  the  total  program  of  instruction,  it  should 
be  because  radio  does  it  best  or  in  a  more  practical  way. 
For  example,  radio  programs  of  the  Synthesis  type  are 
perhaps  comparable  to  the  rotation  of  crops  on  the 
farm.  In  visualizing  the  crops  on  the  farm,  one  may 
walk  from  the  corn  field — to  the  wheat  field — to  the 
tobacco  field — to  the  pasture  lands  and  to  the  wood- 
lands— and  the  setting  would  be  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  subject  matter  areas  of  an  instructional 
program.  In  the  rotation  of  crops,  irrigation  is  a  part 
of  the  enrichment  of  the  farm  crop  production,  and 
radio  may  perform  a  similar  function  for  the  instruc- 
tional program.  The  irrigation  ditch,  or  tile  within  the 
ditch,  is  like  the  broadcast  band  of  radio,  while  the 
water  that  is  poured  through  the  ditch  or  canal  is  simi- 
lar to  the  content  of  a  radio  broadcast.  One  presum- 
ably enriches  the  field  for  the  physical  growth  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  while  the  other  presumably  enriches 
the  program  of  instruction  for  the  mental  and  physical 
growth  of  the  human   being. — Or  perhaps  we  should 
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say  that  one  of  the  functions  of  radio  may  be  that  of 
curricular  fertilizer. 

To  be  efTective,  any  program  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Education  must  be  interwoven  into  the  present  pro- 
gram of  instruction.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  com- 
plete teaching  personnel  be  well-informed  concerning 
the  present  day  psychology  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  of  importance  for  teachers  to  consider  and 
reconsider  the  many  findings  of  research  investigations 
and  experiments.  It  is  essential  that  the  present  day 
curriculum  be  properly  analyzed  and  reconstructed  at 
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regular  intervals  so  that  the  needs  of  the  home,  school 
and  community  will  be  properly  considered,  understood 
and  served.  There  must  be  a  balance  maintained  in  the 
techniques  of  production,  organization,  distribution  and 
utilization  of  all  teaching  aids.  Manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, distributor  and  consumer  should  always  cooper- 
ate. 

So  we  march  on  with  the  time  parade — present 
trends  indicate  progress  and  growth  in  the  program  of 
education  for  the  whole  child. 


How  Visual  Instruction  Functions 
at  East  High 
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Equipment 

Motion  Picture  Machines  (16mm)  ;  one  silent  pro- 
jector, 500  Watt  lamp ;  one  two-case  model,  sound  pro- 
jector, 750  Watt  lamp ;  one  sound  projector,  with  Cook 
three  inch  lens,  1000  Watt  lamp. 

Slide  Projectors:  two  lantern  slide  projectors  for 
standard  slides,  500  Watt  lamp;  tvro  combination 
lantern  slide  and  opaque  projectors,  5»X)  Watt  lamp ; 
two  opaque  projectors,  500  Watt  lamp;  one  lantern 
slide  projector  16  inch  lens  (in  booth),  1000  Watt 
lamp;  one  filmstrip  projector,  200  Wati;  lamp  (loaned 
to  us). 

Screens:  three  screens  on  tripod;  one  eight  foot 
white  curtain  screen. 

Shades:  six  opaque  shades  on  individual  rollers  for 
darkening  any  given  room. 

Rewind :  one  16mm  rewind  with  a  splicing  outfit. 

Mobile  Projection  Tables :  three,  two  are  wooden 
ones  made  in  the  manual  training  department,  the  third 
is  made  of  angle  iron.  All  three  have  three  inch  rubber 
tired  casters. 

Filmstrip  Library :  61  subjects. 

This  equipment  is  all  kept  in  one  small  store  room 
which  we  choose  to  call  the  Visual  Education  ofiicc. 
A  desk  in  the  room,  and  several  chairs,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  projection  crew  to  meet  there  daily  to 
make  plans  for  the  projection  of  films  that  are  to  be 
shown  the  next  day.  We  have  found  it  wise  to  have 
our  equipment  portable  and  ea.sily  mobile,  by  using 
rubber-tired  wheels  or  casters  on  the  lep,s  of  the  pro- 
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jector  stands.  Their  height  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
operator  to  work  at  a  level  with  his  eyes  and  easily 
project  over  the  heads  of  his  audience  in  the  class- 
room. A  lower  shelf  affords  ample  lOom  for  the 
speaker  case,  beaded  screen,  film  cans  and  other  acces- 
sories. 

Our  classrooms  are  equipped  with  tan  shades  which 
do  not  make  the  rooms  very  dark  but  this  is  not  a 
serious  disadvantage,  especially  on  cloudy  or  dull  days. 
The  throw  is  short  in  the  ordinary  classroom  and  the 
])owerful  projection  lamp  makes  pictures  that  are  per- 
fectly visible.  Furthermore,  in  this  semi-darkness  the 
student  may  make  any  notes  he  desires  xo  be  used  in 
subsequent  discussion  of  the  film  lesson.  When  Koda- 
chrome  pictures  are  shown  and  really  dark  rooms  are 
required,  we  have  several  rooms  that  sei  ve  well  since 
they  are  equipped  with  opaque  shades,  such  as  the 
auditorium,  armorj-  and  science  classrooms.  The  aver- 
age number  of  windows  in  our  classrooms  is  six,  and 
it  is  possible  to  install  the  six  opaque  shades  in  these 
rooms  in  a  few  moments  by  means  of  ;in  adaptation 
we  have  devised. 

Student  Operators 

The  machines  are  operated  almost  entirely  by  stu- 
dents and  the  plan  has  certain  advantages.  The  stu- 
dents are  intere.sted,  learn  useful  skills,  and  render 
efficient  service.  Teachers  are  freed  from  responsibility 
or  worry  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  parv  of  the  film 
lesson  and  may  focus  their  attention  on  the  more  im- 
portant matter  of  successfully  dealing  with  the  lesson. 
Operators  are  recruited  from  the  student  body.  These 
are  individuals  who  show  interest  and  aptitude  in  the 
work.  We  have  approximately  fifteen  or  more  who 
are  available  during  the  school  day.  There  are  seven 
periods  in  the  school  day  and  operators  are  chosen  so 
(hat  they  may  run  pictures  at  a  time  they  would 
normally  have  a  study  hall.  During  the  'home  room 
period"  the  ten  regular  operators  meet  in  the  Visual 
Education  office.  The  bulletin  is  read  and  plans  for  the 
next  day  are  made.  The  students  have  certain  routine 
duties  for  which  thev  are  responsible.   The  most  im- 
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portant  of  these  would  include  care  and  oiling  of  ma- 
chines, splicing  films,  returning  and  calling  for  films, 
training  operators  and  various  odd  jobs. 

Use  of  Teaching  Films 

Fortunately,  the  local  film  libraries  are  able  to  meet 
cuir  basic  requirements  and  this  eliminates  express  and 
postage  cost  to  a  large  extent,  which  amounts  to  a 
considerable  figure  in  a  year's  time.  The  film  library 
f  the  Denver  Schools  is,  of  course,  available  to  us. 
and  while  it  is  small,  by  no  means  lacks  quality.  It 
has  recently  been  supplemented  with  a  selection  of 
twenty-one  teaching  sound  films. 

When  one  investigates  the  teaching  range  of  a  given 
film,  he  is  apt  to  be  amazed.  Take  the  film,  "The  Earth 
in  Motion"  (1  reel.  400  ft.),  one  of  the  21  sound  prints 
in  the  Denver  School  Film  Library.  It  is  susceptible 
of  the  following  9  school  departments,  at  least :  Astro- 
nomy classes — General  Science — Physics — Physical 
Science — History — Clubs — Assembly  (Short  Subject) 
— Current    Events    Topic — English    classes     (Theme 

ITopic). 
k  In  at  least  five  of  these  nine,  the  film  can  serve  six 
lurposes :  Develop  appreciation — Background  for  a 
pit — Source  of  factual  information — Stimulate  think- 
Bg — Review — Testing  device. 
I  Five  times  six  gives  us  thirty  uses  to  be  made  of 
this  particular  film,  and  in  all  probability  more  exist. 
The  same  range  of  possibilities  exists  more  or  less  for 
all  good  teaching  films.  The  same  applies,  of  course,  to 
the  many  excellent  silent  films  in  our  library. 
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School-made  device  for  opaque  shades. 

A  columnar  chart  of  the  day's  activities  is  kept  posted 
on  the  Visual  Education  Bulletin  Board  in  the  main 
office  and  a  copy  of  the  same  is  in  the  Visual  Educa- 

Iin  Ofiice  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  operators. 
Assembly  Programs 
Our  school  paper  is  published  every  two  weeks  and 
sponsors  a  motion  picture  for  the  student  body  in  our 
auditorium.  The  motive  of  these  assembly  movies  is 
primarily  entertainment,  but  a  subtle  educational  in- 
fluence is  effected  in  selecting  the  films  shown.  We 
usually  have  a  half  hour  program  and  use  pictures  of 


Making  plans  for  the  next  day's  film  lessons. 

the  sports  or  adventure  type,  with  cartoons,  short  sub- 
jects and  newsreels  as  appropriate  and  seasonal.  Ex- 
amples would  be  "Fish  from  Hell,'"  "Swiss  on  White," 
"Isle  of  Perils,"  etc.  Fourteen  such  assemblies  were 
held  during  1938-39. 

Our  auditorium  seats  about  1800  and  the  throw  is 
long  enough  to  necessitate  a  three-inch  lens.  We  have 
our  projector  in  an  operating  booth.  A  1200  Watt 
lamp  gives  us  bright  pictures  on  our  10x12  foot  beaded 
screen.  We  use  two  speakers,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
screen.  The  conduit  carrying  the  speaker  cables  has 
been  concealed  in  the  upper  floor,  which  has  many  ad- 
vantages. 

Occasionally  our  local  theatre  men  come  in  on  as- 
sembly days  and  give  us  a  35mm  picture.  They  use  a 
Simplex  machine  and  a  union  operator.  We  simply  put 
our  machine  in  the  case  which  allows  ample  room  in 
the  booth  for  the  extensive  impedimentia  of  the  35mm 
projector.  Recently  we  had  some  excellent  short  sub- 
ject pictures  in  technicolor.  "Steel"  and  "Declaration 
of  Independence"  are  typical  examples. 

Football  Films 

When  the  football  season  is  in  full  swing  we  make 
motion  pictures  of  several  of  the  most  important 
games.  This  year  we  filmed  three  games.  Only  the 
most  important  plays  are  filmed,  with  an  average  of 
400  feet  to  a  game.  If  the  coaching  staff  wishes  to 
work  on  offensive  plays,  this  type  of  shot  will  occupy 
most  of  the  footage.  The  players  see  the  films  several 
times  while  the  coaches  explain  errors  made  and  help 
the  boys  improve  their  game.  This  year  they  were 
also  shown  in  the  girls'  gym  and  the  plays  were  ex- 
plained, to  make  more  intelligent  rooters  of  the  feminine 
part  of  the  student  body.  The  plays  were  explained 
by  the  coaches  who  supplied  "sound  effects."  We 
used  a  camera  with  a  telephoto  lens.  It  was  operated 
on  a  tripod  placed  high  on  the  press  box  at  the  stadium. 
A  speed  of  32  frames  per  second  gave  us  the  desired 
slow  motion  effect.  Fine  grain  plenachrome  proved  to 
be  a  good  film  for  us,  as  our  climate  is  clear  and  bright 
during  fall  weather.     Our  titles  were  home-made. 

Filmstrips  Made  During  1938-39 

Filmstrips  consist  of  a  series  of  related  still  pictures 
on  35mm  film.  The  filmstrip  projector  is  light  and  small, 
ideal  for  classroom  use.  A  brief  description  of  how 
one  particular  filmstrip  was  made  and  used  will,  no 
doubt,   be  typical  enough  to  show  how  they  may   be 
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adapted  to  serve  useful  educational  purposes. 

"The  Perfect  Getaway"  was  a  school  play  presented 
February  11,  1939  by  the  Drama  Club.  A  filmstrip  oi 
the  characters  of  this  play  was  made  in  Kodachrome  A. 
The  students  were  dressed  in  the  costumes  which  were 
very  colorful  and  photographed  on  the  stage  of  the 
auditorium,  using  of  course,  artificial  illumination.  The 
filmstrip  was  used  later  as  a  '"teaser"  and  was  shown 
to  the  student  body  in  the  auditorium  and  climaxed 
the  publicity  campaign  for  this  particular  play.  The 
full  color  pictures  were  very  beautiful  and  the  whole 
idea  proved  to  be  successful  as  well  as  very  inexpensive. 
The  cost  of  making  this  filmstrip  was  only  $2.50. 

Other  filmstrips  made  during  the  course  of  the  school 
year  are  as  follows:  "The  Martins  and  the  Coys,"  "A 
Day  at   East    Higli   School,"   "The   Mathematics   Ex- 


Projection  in  the  classroom 

hibit,"    "Birthplaces   of   Our    Presidents,"    "Band   and 
Orchestra    Instruments,"    "Colorado    Mammals." 

The  titles  of  these  filmstrips  betray  their  uses  in 
nearly  all  cases.  "The  Martins  and  the  Coys"  was  made 
by  a  special  interest  group  in  photography  and  de- 
picted the  feud  activities  of  those  hillbilly  families,  "the 
Martins  and  the  Coys,"  immortalized  Ijy  the  song  of 
the  same  name.  "A  Day  at  East  High  School"  is 
particularly  valuable  to  use  in  an  orientation  unit.  It 
enables  the  student  new  to  the  building  to  visualize  the 
situation  and  get  acquainted. 

Film  Production 

This  year  the  Motion  Picture  Project  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  designated  Denver 
as  one  of  the  school  systems  to  make  several  films 
dealing  with  local  conditions.  East  High  School  core 
students  participated  in  the  production  of  a  film  unique 
to  Denver's  situation.  Its  working  title  was  "Denver's 
Food  Supply."  The  film  is  now  completed  and  will  be 
used  by  successive  classes  whenever  this  subject  is 
appropriate  to  the  work  of  any  unit  being  studied.  It 
is  our  contention  that  when  students  know  a  subject 
thoroughly  enough  to  make  a  good  movie  of  it,  the 
subject  has  been  well  learned  and  will  stay  with  them. 

"Geysers  and  Hot  Springs,"  a  400  foot  teaching 
film,  was  completed  by  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
Part  of  the  scenes  were  taken  by  the  writer  in  Yellow- 
stone Park  in  1935  and  in  the  spring  of  1939  Mr. 
Eugene  Herrington  photographed  the  remaining  scenes 
at  East  High  School.  It  is  an  earth  science  picture 
and  we  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  useful  in  geology  and 


general  science  classes.  After  prints  are  made  from  the 
master  it  will  be  placed  in  the  library  of  films  of  the 
Denver  schools.  Teachers  who  desire  to  use  it  may  do 
so  by  arranging  bookings  in  the  usual  manner. 

Evaluating  Educational  Outcomes  of 
Motion  Pictures 

The  vision,  understanding  and  imagination  of  teach- 
ers are  potent  factors  in  influencing  children  to  get 
the  most  out  of  pictures.  The  teacher's  experience  and 
enthusiasm  should  stimulate  the  student  to  make  the 
picture  experience  a  living  reality  in  his  own  environ- 
ment. The  discussion  period  after  showing  a  film  has 
great  possibilities  and  many  ramifications  and  it  is  at 
this  stage  in  the  teaching  process  that  good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  teachers  can  accomplish  much. 

A  music  teacher  who  had  just  used  the  Erpi  film, 
"The  Symphony  Orchestra"  in  his  class  was  surprised 
to  find  that  some  of  the  students  thought  that  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  film  was  to  show  the  seating  ar- 
rangement of  the  orchestra.  Actually  this  film  has 
much  more  than  that  to  impart  or  teach,  however,  the 
teacher  would  not  have  found  out  what  results  were 
])roduced  on  the  class  unless  an  evaluation  of  tlie  film 
had  been  made.  Some  of  the  ideas  that  this  film  may 
convey  are  as  follows :  The  size  of  a  syinphony  or- 
chestra, number  of  instruments,  what  the  instruments 
look  like,  how  they  sound,  their  relationship  to  one 
another,  the  ty])e  of  music  adapted  to  each,  how  each 
section  contributes  to  the  whole  effect,  and  so  on. 

Sometimes  small  details  bring  about  results  that  are 
surprising  as  well  as  une.xjiected.     To  illustrate  this. 


Student  operators  discuss  projection  problems 

let  us  again  refer  to  the  symphony  orchestra  lesson. 
The  students  were  given  a  mimeographed  sheet  of 
questions  after  the  film  was  shown.  They  were  very 
similar  to  the  questions  suggested  in  this  article.  The 
unexpected  thing  that  happened  was  that  most  of  the 
students  wrote  answers  in  below  the  questions  on  this 
mimeographed  paper,  thinking  that  this  very  brief  re- 
sponse was  quite  sufficient.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more 
elaborate  and  complete  answers  written  out  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  a  more  thorough  way  of  doing  the 
lesson.  This  would  itidicate  that  it  re((uires  searching 
and  thorough  methods,  whether  they  be  written  or 
oral,  to  actually  know  just  what  results  were  produced 
by  a  given  film. 

In    regard    to   evaluating    films    we    should    perhaps 

(Concluded  on  payc  253) 
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Of  Lantern  Slides  and  Me 


JOHN  BRAINERD  MacHARG 

Professor  Emeritus  of  American  History- 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 

WE  all  like  to  thing  and  talk  about  ourselves,  which 
is  sometimes  woefully  tiresome  for  others.     It 
often  happens,  however,  that  if  we  talk  sincerely 
of  what  interests  us  most,  other  people  are  interested 
too,  so   I'm  going  to  write  about  myself  and   lantern 
slides. 

I  think  my  ancestors  away  back  in  the  early  sixteen 
hundreds  may  have  been  Comenius^  or  Kircher^ — 
anyway,  some  of  those  old  boys  who  first  made  magic 
lanterns  and  told  the  world  about  pictures.  I  was  born 
looking  at  what  I  still  think  is  one  of  the  best  pictures^ 
in  the  world,  and  a  very  few  years  later  I  was  thrilled 
beyond  measure  whenever  Auntie  Dyett,  across  the 
road,  showed  us  boys  pictures  with  the  little  oil  lantern 
Santa  Claus  brought  to  Jame  and  Bert.  One  time, 
February  21,  1879,  I  remember  especially,  for  when 
I  went  home  at  night,  I  found  a  new  baby  sister 
awaiting  me. 

My  father's  cousin,  Millard  Brainerd*,  was  a  more 
than  locally  famous  photographer  in  old  Rome^  of  the 
'80's,  and  his  "gallery"  on  the  north  side  of  Dominick 
Street,  near  the  American  corner,  stretched  through 
innumerable  third-story  rooms,  all  of  which  fascinated 
me,  especially  the  darkrooms,  where  "Lan"  presided. 
He  let  me  watch  his  work  and  told  me  he  could  make 
pictures  about  as  well  as  his  brother,  Millard.  How 
I  did  long  to  be  a  photographer,  too ! 

A  little  later,  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
my  chance  came.  Providence,  I  think,  must  have 
guided  Abbie  Ethridge,  who  was  fairy  god  mother  to 
everyone  she  knew  or  didn't  know,  sent  word  to  me 
that  if  I  would  come  to  .see  her,  she  would  give  me  the 
camera  and  things  that  her  son,  George,  was  tired  of 
using.  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  her  and  the  big  house, 
but  unbelievable  joy  dispelled  my  fears  when  I  saw  that 
line  old  5"  x  8"  camera  and  all  its  accessories.  I  was 
a  photographer,  and  I've  been  one  ever  since! 

My  first  processing  laboratory  was  a  shelf  in  the 
harness  room  of  our  barn,  not  six  inches  from  the  nose 
of  Prince,  a  small  Canadian  bay  I  loved  as  a  brother. 
The  smells  of  that  room  are  still  a  continuing  pleasure. 
I  learned  to  make  photographs  and  on  August  27,  1893, 
made  one  of  hailstones,  more  than  three  inches  through, 
that  surprised  me.  A  yardstick  in  front  and  behind 
some  of  the  stones  showed  clearly  their  size,  and  people 
would  have  prints  of  that  picture !     I  just  had  to  sell 
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'Comenius,  Johann  Amos,  1592-1670,  "Father  of  visual 
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It  a  good  press  under  its  first  name,  Fort  Stanwix. 


A  chatty,  informal  bit  of  autobiography  stressing 
what  pictures  and  photography  have  meant  to  a 
veteran  teacher  and  pioneer  in  the  visual  field. 

them,  and  did  sell  them — more  than  two  hundred  of 
them !  My  sister  Tenie  and  I  went  to  the  World's 
Fair  on  hailstones,  and  the  picture  still  lives  in  many 
textbooks. 

This  incident  impressed  upon  me  the  importance 
and  possibilities  of  photography,  so  when  I  could,  I 
planned  a  trip  to  Notre  Dame  de  Mistassini,  a  Trap- 
pist  monastery  a  hundred  miles  or  so  north  of  Quebec, 
and  there  in  the  wilds  I  photographed  the  monks  and 
their  surroundings  as  the  basis  of  my  first  public  lec- 
ture, given  on  July  5,  1898.  Somebody,  I  don't  know 
who — I'd  guess  it  was  Abbie  Ethridge — paid  fifty  dol- 
lars for  one  ticket,  and  Florence  Bissel  bought  one  for 
fift}'  cents  after  the  lecture  was  over  and  insisted  that 
I  take  the  money.  That  half-dollar  has  been  on  my 
conscience  ever  since !  Anyway,  I  got  the  wherewithal 
for  a  summer  session  at  Cornell.  My  provender,  while 
procuring  fresh  supplies  of  pictures,  statuary  and  Greek, 
was  principally  "Force"  and  bananas,  which  I  remem- 
ber vividly,  although  I  did  not  photograph  them.  I 
did,  however,  find  plenty  of  other  subjects. 

By  this  time,  I  had  learned  the  mysteries  of  slide 
making,  which  was  one  of  the  big  surprises  of  my  life. 
I  just  couldn't  believe  it  was  so  easy,  and  that  I  could 
make  slides,  there  in  our  barn,  that  were  in  some 
measure  comparable  to  those  that  Ragan  used  in  his 
justly  famed  lectures,  and  that  had  inspired  me  as  a 
young  boy. 

When  I  went  to  Auburn  (New  York)  in  1900  to 
begin  my  career  as  a  teacher,  I  finally  achieved  what 
I  believed  was  one  of  the  best  equipped  rooms  for  visual 
work  in  the  country.  The  Auburn  Academic  High 
School  of  that  day  was  a  distinguished  institution,  be- 
cause of  its  highest  standards  among  the  high  schools 
of  the  country — too  high,  a  reforming  superintendent 
thought.  "Strictly  sui  generis,"  he  often  said,  in  de- 
scribing that  school  of  exclusive  quality. 

Floyd  J.  Bartlett,  its  principal.  Prof.  Arthur  S. 
Hoyt,  and  John  E.  Meyer  of  the  Board  of  Education 
fostered  my  enthusiasm  in  a  way  I  shall  never  forget. 
So  did  A.  W.  Abrams  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  He  lent  me  two  or  three  thousand  ex- 
quisite slides  for  my  projector,  a  good  old  arc-light 
lantern,  whose  abominable  singing  was  finally  hushed 
by  an  ungodly  number  of  current-consuming  lamps 
down  in  the  boiler  room,  the  private  Hbrary  of  Mr. 
Mulcahey,  the  janitor. 

The  cost  of  visual  teaching  is  always  a  problem,  but 
it  was  solved  by  illustrated  lectures.  There  were 
always  a  hundred  people  who  would  crowd  into  my 
recitation  room  and  pay  a  quarter  to  see  the  pictures. 
That  supplied  funds  for  a  well-framed  frieze  of  prints 
from  Greece  that  ran  around  the  room,  collections  of 
photographs,  and  apparatus  needed  in  visual  work. 

My  zeal  for  pictorial  illustration  of  geography  and 
history  took  me  during  my  vacations  to  nearly  every 
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What  the  teacher's  own  miniature  camera   can  do. 


one  of  the  United  States,  and  then  to  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  the  near  East.  Financing  my 
travel  by  taking  boys  with  me,  I  made  thousands  of 
photographs,  which  are  a  continuing  source  of  enjoy- 
ment. During  the  years  of  young-animal  training  and 
amateur  photography,  I  found  time  at  Leipzig  and 
Columbia  for  serious  study,  and  finally  felt  myself 
equipped  for  college  teaching. 

After  serving  as  a  part-time  instructor  at  Hamilton 
College,  Leipzig  and  Columbia  Universities,  in  connec- 
tion with  otlier  work — principally  boys,  who  paid  the 
freight — good  fortune,  or  the  good  Lord,  called  me  to 
Lawrence  College,  an  institution  that  has  always  been 
distinguished  by  high  standards  and  a  spirit  of  initiative 
and  progress  that  the  very  air  of  Wisconsin  and  its 
people  seem  to  foster.  Before  I  accepted  the  position. 
Dr.  Samuel  Plantz®,  the  President,  promised  me  the 
stereopticons,  maps,  and  other  equipment  I  asked  for, 
to  be  sustained  by  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  dollars 
annually  for  supplies.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  visual 
education  was  a  comparatively  new  and  untrodden  field, 
but  good  old  Dr.  Sammy  had  vision  and  in  some  way 
found  a  place  in  his  budget  for  the  expenditure.  It  was 
not  enough,  however,  because  I  needed  money — much 
more  money — for  moving  picture  machines  and  a  gen- 
erally expanding  program. 

Along  came  Clarence  J  Primm  to  the  Commercial 
Department  of  our  Faculty,  and  he  surprised  me  with 
his  success  in  exploiting  my  lectures.  We  barnstormed 
Wisconsin  and  the  Northern  Peninsula  with  the  "Elite 
Lecture  Series,"  and  our  return  helped  in  the  purchase 
of  two  Acme  moving  picture  machines,  with  which  I 
tried  out  the  idea  of  college  movies.  It  didn't  work. 
I  could  not  compete  with  the  uptown  shows,  but  I  did 
have  moving  picture  apparatus  with  which  to  experi- 
ment in  classroom  teaching  of  history.  That  didn't 
work  either,  at  least  not  satisfactorily,  in  my  judgment 
of  it.  And  this  brings  me  to  an  evaluation  of  moving 
pictures,  slide  film,  3%  x  4"  slides  and  2  x  2"  slides 
in  teaching. 

It   seems  to  me   there  need  be  no   rivalry  between 
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President,  Lawrence  College, 


these  mediimis.  Each  has  its  place,  each  is  best  for 
certain  purposes,  and  we  need  all  of  them.  Fully 
aware  of  the  superior  value  of  moving  pictures  in 
vivifying  action  subjects,  especially  in  group  presen- 
tation, I  simply  cannot  get  away  from  my  fondness  for 
lantern  slide  pictures.  They  are  so  easy  to  use !  They 
stay  put  and  give  both  instructor  and  student  time  to 
think — to  learn  and  inwardly  digest  the  significance 
of  what  the  eyes  often  miss  in  fleeting  glimpses.  And 
with  slides  you  can  present  what  you  wish,  whenever 
you  wish,  in  your  own  way,  not  forgetting  the  apper- 
ceptive capabilities  of  our  students.  With  slides,  you 
have  all  the  time  you  wish  to  use  for  questions  and  dis- 
cussion.    Give  me  slides  for  teaching ! 

I  welcomed  the  coming  of  film-strip  slides  and  the 
efficient  projectors  for  showing  them.  The  film-strips 
I  made  myself  pleased  me  especially,  not  because  they 
excelled  in  quality,  but  because  they  presented  a  sub- 
ject the  way  I  thought  it  should  be  presented.  The  work 
of  others  often  did  not  please  me  because  of  the  fixed 
sequence  which  I  could  not  change.  This  impressed 
me  forcibly  with  something  which  I  still  think  is  true: 
film-strip  sequences  are  most  valuable  when  made  by 
one  who  is  to  use  them,  or  when  they  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  order  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  subject 
matter.  There  are  now  plenty  of  such  film-strips, 
which  no  wise  teacher  will  neglect. 

I  learned  to  make  slides  in  film-strip,  and  was  sur- 
prised again  to  find  how  easy  it  was  to  do  it,  but  such 
slides  did  not  seem  to  me  to  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  slides  are  most  needed.  There  was  a  place  for 
them  in  the  presentation  of  subjects  with  fixed  con- 
tinuity, and  they  were  useful  in  preserving  inexpen- 
sively a  pictorial  record  of  travel ;  in  everyday  teaching, 
however,  lectures  or  long  talks  by  the  teachers  are  not 
usually  desirable,  and  the  use  of  too  many  slides  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  "picture  show,"  which  may  be  more 
diverting  than  instructive.  Individual  slides  seemed 
necessary,  and  I  could  not  be  satisfied  without  color, 
which  brought  into  prominence  all  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  making  and  use  of  the  so-called  stan- 
dard 3j4  X  4"  slides. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  much   smaller  slide  would 
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be  practical,  and  that  the  expense  of  mounting  in  glass 
might  be  eliminated.  While  it  was  quite  possible  to 
make  small  slides  by  reduction,  the  process  required  too 
much  work  and  too  much  apparatus  for  wide  use. 
With  the  advent  of  several  single-frame  cameras  using 
35  mm.  film,  with  which  stills  could  conveniently  be 
made,  the  way  was  opened  for  making  fairly  satisfac- 
tory slides  of  out-of-door  subjects,  but  those  cameras 
could  not  be  easily  arranged  for  bench  photography, 
which  is  necessary  in  educational  work.  The  live 
teacher  finds  continual  need  for  slide  copies  of  maps, 
charts,  and  general  illustrations  of  his  own  choosing. 
A  much  greater  disadvantage  was  the  single  frame, 
which  is  too  small  for  hand  coloring.  It  could  be  done, 
after  a  fashion,  but  the  results  left  very  much  done 
to  be  desired.  The  introduction  of  the  Leica  and 
similar  cameras,  with  their  many  accessories,  made 
easy  the  production  of  double-frame  miniature  slides, 
which  could  be  more  satisfactorily  colored  by  hand. 
This  seemed  to  me  absolutely  necessary,  for  color  is 
an  essential  in  the  most  efficient  use  of  slides  in  teach- 
ing. The  one  great  drawback  was  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus,  which  was  out  of  the  question  for  most  ama- 
teurs. But  the  equipment  was  more  than  good,  and 
the  resulting  2  x  2"  glass  slides  highly  satisfactory, 
although  their  cost  was  nearly  if  not  quite  as  great  as 
the  3j4  X  4"  size.  After  much  experimentation  the 
idea  of  a  paper-mounted  slide  seemed  practical.  My 
chief.  President  Wriston',  thought  I  "had  something," 
and  gave  me  one  of  the  major  thrills  of  my  life  by 
providing  me  with  money  and  time  to  develop  my  slide 
idea.     On  the  fourth  floor  of  old  Main  Hall  at  Law- 
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rence,  a  slide  factory  came  into  being,  and  we  soon 
were  turning  out  usable  slides  by  the  thousand,  the 
cost  each  for  materials  being  not  much  over  one  cent, 
which  included  negative,  positive,  and  paper  mount. 
Students,  paid  by  the  National  Youth  Administraticm, 
did  most  of  the  work,  which  took  care  of  the  labor  costs. 

On  June  4,  1936,  Westbrook  Steele,  Director  of  the 
Paper  Institute  of  Lawrence  College,  formally  in- 
spected my  output  and  gave  ine  some  good  advice.  He 
told  me  something  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  patents 
and  advised  me  to  discuss  my  ideas  with  some  company 
with  facilities  for  developing  them  and  to  trust  their 
use  of  what  I  had  to  offer.  This  I  did  and  was  more 
than  pleased  to  have  some  of  my  devices  accepted  for 
development.  The  perfecting  of  the  paper  mounted 
slides,  the  projectors  to  show  them,  and  that  ingenious 
device  by  which,  as  one  of  its  chief  designers  once  ex- 
pressed it,  "you  can  throw  in  a  handful  and  out  they 
come  by  a  push  in  the  order  desired,"  has  been  the 
work  of  many  craftsmen  and  of  organized  methods  of 
production  which  the  individual  cannot  command. 

Now  as  I  write,  hundreds  of  Ready-Mount  slides,  of 
the  subjects  I  use  most — maps,  charts,  art  master- 
pieces, and  flowers,  in  color  of  breath-taking  beauty — 
more  than  twenty  to  the  inch  of  filing  space,  with  pre- 
cision projectors  designed  especially  for  showing  them, 
are  my  chairside  companions. 

At  first,  like  a  good  many  people  today,  I  thought 
color  photography  was  difficult,  that  special  apparatus 
was  needed,  and  that  I'd  better  not  attempt  it.  One 
of  the  earliest  Wisconsin  users  of  Kodachrome  told  me 
to  "shoot"  the  new  film  without  fear,  using  my  old 
camera   and   set-up   for   black-and-white.     The   results 
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How  One  Junior  High  School  Got  Movies 


A  LITTLE  over  two  years  ago,  we  began  to  think 
and  talk  movies  here  at  the  Gault  Junior  High 
School.  It  was  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
tiiat  a  great  deal  of  the  social  and  scientific  interest  of 
the  child  was  absorbed  by  what  his  neighborhood  thea- 
tre had  to  offer.  Tiie  educational  implications  were 
inevitable.  We  realized  that  experience  undergone 
at  the  height  of  interest  and  attention  are  of  the  very 
ijreatest  significance  in  the  child's  development,  and 
that  motion  pictures  are  well  adapted  to  capture  that 
interest.  We  had  next  to  learn  whether  effective  teach- 
ing of  material  necessary  to  modern  education  could 
be  done  better  through  movies  than  through  other 
teaching  procedures,  already  established  and  presum- 
ably more  economical.  This  lead  us  to  explore  inten- 
sively the  existing  literature  and  studies  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  more  we  read,  the  more  firmly  we  became 
convinced  that  the  modern  sound  motion  picture  equip- 
ment, properly  used,  offered  a  medium  of  instruction 
too  valuable  to  be  passed  up  or  neglected.  With  hardly 
a  dissenting  voice  the  faculty  of  the  school  decided  to 
seek  ways  and  means  of  furthering  the  project. 


EMERY    ASBURY 

Principal,  Gault  Junior  High  School 
Tacoma,  Washington 

One  of  our  first  moves  was  to  discuss  the  findings 
with  the  leaders  of  our  P.  T.  A.  They  were  immediately 
interested  and  eventually  the  organization  agreed  to  as- 
sume half  the  burden  of  purchasing  the  equipment  if 
the  school  itself  undertook  the  other  half.  The  faculty 
then  elected  a  committee  to  negotiate  with  manufac- 
turers. Finally  a  good  machine  of  well-known  make, 
together  with  two  glass-beaded  screens,  was  purchased. 
We  got  a  10  X  12  screen  for  our  "little  theater,"  and  an 
8  X  10  for  easy  transportation. 

We  have  been  especially  fortunate  here  in  having  a 
physical  education  teacher  who  is  interested  in  drama- 
tics and  in  visual  education,  Mr.  Gordon  Tatum.  By 
combining  his  res])onsibility  for  the  stage  with  his  in- 
terest in  the  visual  program,  Mr.  Tatum  has  worked 
out  a  most  efficient  program.  The  stage  crew  of  six 
boys  have  their  health  and  gym  periods  so  arranged 
that  one  of  them  is  available  each  period  of  the  six 
to  operate  the  motion  picture  equipment.  No  other 
students  are  allowed  back  stage  or  in  the  projection 
room. 

In  planning  for  darkening  the  classrooms  for  motion 
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pictures,  our  faculty  visual  aid  director  hit  upon  a 
scheme  to  use  the  stage.  We  suspended  the  large  screen 
on  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  stage,  and  found  behind 
the  other  side  and  up  one  story  a  fire  proof  storage 
room  with  access  by  ladder  to  the  stage  below.  We 
chipped  two  holes  through  the  asbestos  block  wall,  one 
for  the  lens  and  the  other  for  the  operator's  conveni- 
ence. By  now  this  projection  room  has  been  properly 
wired  and  furnished.  It  contains  the  projector,  an 
electric  turntable,  a  slide  lantern,  the  power  unit  for 
the  public  address  system  subsequently  installed,  and 
a  work  table  with  tools  for  cleaning  and  splicing  film. 
Light  switches  in  this  room  control  a  special  light  on  the 
stage  for  use  between  shows  or  during  discussion  per- 
iods. The  arranging  of  the  projection  room  has  been 
an  interesting  project  of  the  operating  crew. 

The  school  possesses  some  125  folding  chairs.  These 
are  stacked  in  a  convenient  nook  just  off  the  stage. 
Whenever  a  movie  is  on  the  daily  schedule,  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  chairs  are  put  in  place  on  the  stage 
facing  the  screen.  The  classes  that  are  to  see  the  pic- 
tures go  up  onto  the  stage  from  the  steps  in  front,  on 
either  side  of  the  auditorium  and  take  their  seats.  The 
regular  stage  curtains  are  then  drawn  by  a  student  and 
the  audience  is  ready.  This  "little  theater"  will  hold 
130  students  comfortably,  is  absolutely  dark,  yet  well 
ventilated.  After  a  picture  is  run,  the  teacher  may 
have  "lights  up"  and  hold  a  discussion  and  then  repeat 
the  picture  if  desired.  We  find  it  best  to  have  some  one 
member  of  the  faculty  attend  each  showing.  It  is  true 
that  the  classes  have  to  be  moved  from  their  accustomed 
seats,  and  that  the  physical  situation  is  not  normal. 
We  thought  at  first  that  this  would  be  a  drawback  but 
experience  has  proved  otherwise.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  a  movie  is  scheduled  that  is  of  interest  to 
two  or  three  classes,  they  all  see  it  together ;  the  teach- 
ers alternate  on  the  stage,  and  then  each  class  returns 
to  its  own  room  for  the  discussion. 

The  selecting  and  procuring  of  films  for  teaching  has 
been  and  still  is  a  great  problem,  but  one  that  is  inter- 
esting and  capable  of  solution.  We  are  working  closely 
with  two  other  junior  high  schools  in  this  city  and 
three  teachers,  one  from  each  school,  act  as  a  committee 


A  peep  behind 
the  curtains  re- 
veals a  General 
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for  obtaining  films.  The  classroom  teachers  are  sup- 
plied with  catalogs  and  lists  of  films.  A  complete  card 
index  of  film  in  each  department  has  been  made.  After 
all  classroom  teachers  of  each  school  have  indicated 
their  preferences,  the  committee  checks  them  and 
orders  the  films  most  generally  approved  within  the 
limits  of  a  pre-determined  budget.  The  films  are  sche- 
duled well  in  advance  therefore,  and  for  sufficient  time 
to  serve  all  three  schools.  The  committee  chairman 
takes  care  of  all  actual  booking,  receiving  and  dispatch- 
ing of  films,  and  distributes  them  among  tlie  schools. 
He  is  given  some  released  time  for  this  service  and  his 
expenses  are  included  in  the  total  costs.  This  is  divided 
evenly  among  the  three  schools  except  that  one  large 
school  frequently  pays  a  double  share  and  keeps  the 
film  for  two  days. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  connection  with  our 
movie  program  has  been  that  of  finance.  We  budget 
roughly  about  $40  per  semester  for  our  share  of  the  costs 
and  we  raise  it  in  large  part  by  pay  shows  at  noon  and 
after  school.  We  are  now  showing  our  third  serial.  It 
comes  in  twelve  episodes,  each  of  two  reels,  requiring 
only  about  twenty  minutes  to  show.  We  have  a  fifty 
minute  lunch  period  and  are  able  to  run  the  picture 
twice  during  that  time.  We  charge  five  cents  for  two 
admissions  and  usually  the  stage  is  well  filled  for  both 
performances.  About  once  a  month  we  have  been 
renting  a  full  feature  show  of  eight  reels,  showing  it  at 
an  extended  noon  hour  and  at  an  after-school  matinee, 
and  trying  to  make  money  by  booking  it  at  country 
schools  and  PTA's.  This  has  not  been  very  success- 
ful so  far,  but  we  still  hope  to  make  it  work  by  joining 
with  other  schools  in  a  group  booking.  Once  a  year 
we  induce  one  of  our  English  teachers  to  coach  a  play 
to  raise  money  to  liquidate  our  deficit. 

This  report  has  been  confined  to  the  mechanical  de- 
tails of  our  motion  picture  program.  To  evaluate  it  in 
terms  of  what  it  has  meant  to  the  students  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible.  If  phrases  from  the  lips  of  enthusi- 
astic teachers  have  any  objective  merit,  then  the  pro- 
gram is  "of  immeasurable  value",  "worth  more  in 
general  science  than  anything  else  we  do",  "very  valu- 
able", "broadens  the  child's  horizon",  "stimulates  inter- 
est to  a  high  degree",  etc.,  etc. 
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NOT  FOR  THEATRES 

By     ARTHUR     EDWIN     KROWS 
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Installment  Eighteen  —  presenting  the 
pioneer  industrial  producers  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  also  some  single 
project  producers,  and  a  study  of  how 
the  regular  makers  of  non-theatri- 
cal films  are  able  to  earn  a  living. 


WHEN  Lyman  Howe's  organiza- 
tion was  flourishing  in  VVilkes- 
Barre,  he  had  many  assistants  in 
his  different  departments,  and  it  was  in- 
evitable that,  when  some  left  him  to 
head  their  own  enterprises,  they  would 
remain  more  or  less  in  that  area.  With- 
out such  a  reason,  geography  would  be 
insufficient  to  explain  why  Joseph  De 
Frenes  kept  his  headquarters  there  so 
long,  because  the  city  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  anthracite  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, oflf  in  the  mountains,  pretty 
much  away  from  the  main  centers  of 
interstate  commerce  which  are  so  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  workers  in  this 
curious,  narrow  profession.  Wilkes- 
Barre  is  in  the  historic  Wyoming 
Valley,  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
Philadelphia  and,  in  an  impractical  bee- 
line,  virtually  the  same  distance  from 
New  York.  Joseph  De  Frenes  has  made 
many  creditable  industrial  films  since 
starting  his  independent  venture ;  but 
one  thinks  that  he  might  have  produced 
them  in  happier,  more  financially  profit- 
able circumstances  for  himself,  had  he 
hung  out  his  shingle,  say,  in  Detroit 
where  so  much  business  was  to  develop. 

Bosworth,  De  Frenes  and  Felton 

De  Frenes'  name  has  appeared  before 
m  these  pages — rather  inconspicuously, 
in  the  story  of  the  glamorous  early  ca- 
reer of  his  nephew,  Albuin  Mariner.  In 
tlie  long  ago  De  Frenes  had  been  a 
■ist-card  photographer  in  the  -Austrian 
'  yrol.  From  there  he  went  to  Italy 
where  he  resumed  his  civil  trade.  He 
was  an  exceptional  man  in  the  line,  even 
then.  One  day— I  understand  that  it 
liappened  in  Naples— he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  serve  Burton  Holmes.  The 
celebrated  American  traveler  was  so 
well  i)lcased  with  the  photographic  work 
done  then  that,  when  next  he  arrived 
in  London,  he  mentioned  De  Frenes  to 
Charles  Urban.  That  amiable  gentleman 
thereupon  gave  De  Frenes  a  trial  as- 
signment or  two,  and  Holmes'  judg- 
ment of  his  ability  as  technician  being 
"fell   confirmed   thereby.    Urban    initiated 


Erratum 
A  glaring  error  appeared,  on  page 
197  of  our  May  insertion,  in  the 
statement  that  A.  Harrison  Jr., 
founder  and  president  of  The  Har- 
col  Film  Company,  "was  a  person 
of  exceptional  capabilities— he  died 
recently."  Not  only  is  Mr.  Harri- 
son alive  and  active  but  still  is,  not 
"was,"  "a  person  of  exceptional 
capabilities."  Our  sincere  regrets 
and  ai)ology  to  Mr.  Harrison  and 
our  readers  alike. 


him  into  the  mysteries  of  Kinemacolor. 
Presently,  therefore,  De  Frenes  was 
making  Italian  scenics  with  the  cameras 
of  that  interesting  process. 

While  on  one  of  these  Italian  locations, 
in  1911,  he  was  observed  by  another 
American  traveler,  this  time  merely  a 
tourist,  although  also  a  rather  notable 
one — John  H.  Patterson,  head  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company.  Pat- 
terson was  already  using  films  in  his 
employee  welfare  work  and,  naturally, 
his  interest  was  more  than  just  idle  curi- 
osity. Moreover,  he  probably  had  heard 
of,  and  possibly  had  seen,  the  first 
American  showings  of  Kinemacolor  in 
New  York  that  very  spring.  His  inter- 
est was  so  pronounced,  indeed,  that  he 
arranged  with  Urban  to  send  De  Frenes 
to  America,  there  to  make  some  experi- 
mental colored  motion  pictures.  So  De 
Frenes  came  overseas  and  duly  photo- 
graphed some  gardens  at  Dayton,  with 
fiowers  and  children  prominently  shown, 
as  usual  in  such  demonstrations,  ^nd  re- 
turned to  Urban  at  London.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  were  the  first  Kinema- 
color pictures  actually  to  be  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

His  thorough  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphic principles  and  his  general 
dependability  of  character  carried  De 
Frenes  rapidly  upward  in  the  scale  of 
Urban's  estimation.  Before  long  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Kinemacolor 
laboratories  in  London.  There  it  was 
that,  dissatisfied  with  the  technical  work 
of  his  given  assistants,  he  summoned  his 
nephew  Albuin  Mariner  from  Berlin  to 
aid  him.  But  De  Frenes,  who  preferred 
to  work  at  large  in  the  field,  was  restless, 
and  welcomed  long  range  assignments 
from  his  discerning  employer.  One  of 
his  best  known  accomplishments  was  a 
rare  trip,  with  a  motion  picture  camera, 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  all  the  way 
from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo — and  they  had 
no  buses  in  which  to  make  the  journey 
then. 

The  Kinemacolor  Company  of  Ameri- 
ca was  formed  by  wealthy  men  living  at 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  who  wanted  to 
establish  headquarters  there ;  and  this 
may  well  explain  why  De  Frenes  first 
became  acclimated  in  America  in  that 
State.  It  also  would  suggest  the  reason 
for  his  next  becoming  acquainted  with 
Lyman  Howe,  whose  business  establish- 
ment at  Wilkes-Barre  was  only  about 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Allentown.  In 
all  events,  although  De  Frenes  was  well 
enough  pleased  with  the  new  country, 
he  did  not  find  the  American  organiza- 
tion of  Kinemacolor  as  much  to  his 
liking  as  the   English  one,   so   he   left  it 


to  join  Lyman  Howe,  and  Wilkes-Barre 
became  his  home. 

Howe,  like  virtually  all  the  regular 
non  theatrical  producers  of  the  time,  was 
not  averse  to  making  industrial  pictures 
on  the  side.  Among  other  undertakings 
of  the  sort,  a  note,  dated  June,  1916, 
informs  me  that  De  Frenes  and  C.  R. 
Bosworth,  photographers  belonging  to 
the  Lyman  Howe  Company,  "have  just 
completed  work  on  the  Willys-Knight 
picture"  at  an  automobile  plant  in  Tole- 
do. The  title  of  the  subject  is  not  es- 
pecially significant ;  but  the  name  of 
Bosworth  is,  for  he  was  to  become  part- 
ner of  De  Frenes  in  an  independent 
company.  Bosworth  was  not  really  a 
production  man — not  in  the  extremely- 
thorough  sense  in  which  the  other  prac- 
ticed. He  was,  rather,  a  business  man, 
a  salesman.  I  knew  him  slightly,  a 
friendly,  glad-hand  type,  remarkable  for 
his  faith  in  tliis  as  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds,  and  with  voluble,  expansive 
qualities  which  suggested  that  he  might 
at  some  time  have  been  a  lecturer  with 
the  Howe  films  on  the  church  circuits. 
However,   I   don't  know  about  that. 

In  the  Howe  production  group  at 
Wilkes-Barre  there  was  also  Paul  M. 
Felton.  He  was  an  animation  artist. 
When  they  come  to  award  Ma,x  Fleischer 
the  laurels  for  smooth  screen  action  in 
his  first  "Out  of  the  Inkwell"  cartoons, 
I  trust  that  the  judges  may  take  into 
account  also  the  early  work  of  Paul 
Felton.  Those  artists  who  knew  him  still 
marvel  at  what  a  prodigy  of  patience 
and  application  he  was.  Throughout 
his  career  at  the  animation  table  he 
worked  the  livelong  day  and  far  into 
the  night,  giving  human  verisimilitude  to 
his  drawn  figures. 

He  obtained  the  result  chiefly,  I  be- 
lieve, by  means  of  the  device  know  as  the 
Rotascope,  with  the  aid  of  which  the 
artist  is  able  to  trace  photographs  of  ac- 
tual motion.  But  whatever  "short-cuts" 
Felton  employed,  the  time  and  energy  he 
saved  thereby  were  merely  relayed  to 
other  asi)ects  of  his  job.  One  of  his 
most  celebrated  early  industrial  cartoons 
was  "Striking  Tires,"  a  comic  produced 
for  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Com- 
pany ;  but  the  more  memorable  example 
to  me  is  the  marvelous,  living  statistical 
graph  in  "The  University  of  the  Night," 
produced  for  the  International  Corres- 
pondence  Schools   at   Scranton. 

In  1917  Felton  arranged  with  Bos- 
worth and  De  Frenes  to  leave  the  Lyman 
Howe  employ  to  form  their  own  indus- 
trial concern.  In  the  firm  name  on  the 
office  door  Bosworth's  name  was  placed 
first  t^ecause  it  represented  the  important 
sales  contract ;  De  Frenes  came  next  for 
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his  photographic  identity  in  the  field, 
and  Felton  was  last,  indicating  hy  choice 
the  man  who  did  the  work  he  loved  best 
in  one  small,  inconspicuous  place. 

The  boom  in  American  business  cre- 
ated by  wartime  circumstances  carried 
Bosworth,  De  Frenes  and  Felton  bravely 
through  a  course  of  well-satisfied  ac- 
counts. Then  poor  Bosworth  broke  un- 
der the  strain  and.  despite  a  temporary 
recovery,  suddenly  died.  The  sound  pic- 
ture revolution  followed  as  a  further 
setback,  and  De  Frenes  and  Felton  were 
obliged  to  separate  for  self-preservation. 
Felton  found  a  place  in  .Amedee  Van 
Buren's  New  York  shop,  where  he  har- 
nessed himself  to  the  work  of  producing. 
Paul  Terry's  "Aesop's  Fables"  for  theat- 
rical release ;  but  he  also  died,  in  the 
spring  of  1933 — aged  forty-eight.  So, 
for  the  past  few  years,  it  has  been  just 
plain  De  Frenes  &  Company. 

Left  to  himself,  De  Frenes  coura- 
geously continued  the  fight  against  the 
economic  disadvantages  of  those  years, 
realizing  a  little  more,  perhaps,  the  draw- 
backs of  being  situated  too  far  from  the 
commercial  centers.  His  nephew  joined 
him  for  a  while,  but  that  apparently  did 
not  work  out  very  well,  for  Albuin  re- 
turned to  New  York  where  he  had  been 
finding  odd  jobs  as  a  free-lance.  No 
doubt  he  urged  his  uncle  to  move  also 
to  more  fertile  ground,  although  De 
Frenes  was  well  enough  known  in  Man- 
hattan, where  he  freqently  went  on 
special  contracts.  It  took  a  friend,  who 
had  been  the  advertising  manager  of  a 
large  coal  company  for  which  De  Frenes 
had  made  some  highly  satisfactory  reels, 
to  persuade  De  Frenes  to  remove  his 
headquarters  to  Philadelphia.  This 
friend,  Alfred  Browne,  now  an  executive 
in  an  advertising  agency  in  that  city, 
gave  him  compelling  advice,  and  today 
De  Frenes  &  Company  is  to  be  found, 
not  at  Wilkes-Barre,  but  on  Buttonwood 
Street  in  "the  City  of  Brotherly  Love." 

Other  Pennsylvanions 

At  Hazelton,  Pennsylvania,  about  twen- 
ty miles  south  of  Wilkes-Barre,  is  Don 
Malkames,  a  producer  long  identified 
with  the  film  activities  of  the  chocolate 
factory  situated  at  Hershey,  some  sixty 
miles  further  to  the  southwest,  near  Har- 
risburg,  the  State  capital.  The  interests 
of  the  philanthropic  Milton  S.  Hershey 
were  not  solely  those  of  chocolate  manu- 
facture, however,  his  large  private  for- 
tune being  devoted  to  the  proper 
upbringing  of  orphan  children ;  and 
Malkames  Film  Productions,  Inc. — Don 
Malkames,  president,  and  Carl  and 
George  Malkames  secretary  and  trea- 
surer respectively — was  therefore  encour- 
aged to  specialize  in  educational  pictures 
along  with  the  industrials.  Sound,  and 
the  lamented  death  of  the  public  bene- 
factor Hershey,  have  wrought  changes. 
The  name  Malkames  has  appeared  in- 
creasingly on  films  emanating  from 
unexpected  outside  sources ;  and  today 
they  find  much  of  their  work  in  the 
New   York  area. 

The  Pinkney  Film  Service,  of  Pitts- 
burgh,  has   produced   industrials,  notably 


of  mining  operations,  and  still  maintains 
an  educational  film  library  at  1028 
Forbes  Street.  But  probably  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  small  producers 
in  that  city  has  been  the  Atlantic  Screen 
Service.  No  doubt  that  situation  was  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  latter 
concern  produced  theatrical  trailers,  each 
of  which  had  an  average  exhibition  time 
of  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  Charles 
L.  Stanton  was  the  guiding  spirit,  John 
Scanlan  the  treasurer.  In  193.S  profit- 
able business  enabled  them  to  open  a  few 
studio  in  the  suburb  know  as  Dormont ; 
but  about  four  years  later  Stanton  sud- 
denly died.  Along  wth  their  theatrical 
output  they  made  a  number  of  short  in- 
dustrials in  half-reel  lengths.  I  recall 
Stanton  as  friendly,  active  and  obliging. 
He  made  some  local  scenic  footage  for 
me  to  be  incorporated  in  the  sesqui- 
centennial  pictures  for  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia  was  once  busier  with  non- 
theatrical  production  than  it  is  today, 
and  one  of  the  busiest  firms  was  that 
headed  by  Robert  McCurdy.  The  Mc- 
Curdy  Films  trade  mark  has  appeared  on 
many  industrials  over  the  past  twelve 
to  fifteen  years.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  McCurdy  still  does  business  from 
his  address  at  S6th  and  Woodland. 

In  the  nineteen-twenties  a  Philadelphia 
firm  that  showed  promise  was  conducted 
under  the  name  of  Charles  E.  Welsh, 
who  gained  increasing  reputation  for  in- 
telligent work.  Just  prior  to  his  sudden 
death,  about  1930,  he  was  breaking  suc- 
cesfully  into  the  automotive  field  with  a 
"proving-ground"  picture  of  a  Dodge  car 
thrown  experimentally  over  an  embank- 
ment. This  subject  was  one  of  the  first 
non-theatrical  silents  to  be  given  a  new 
lease  of  life,  when  sound  came  in,  by 
being  "scored"  with  a  running  lecture. 

A  very  curious  and  formidable  Phila- 
delphia competitor  developed  also  in  the 
nineteen-twenties  when  the  headquarters 
of  the  Stanley  (Mastbauni)  Theatre  Cir- 
cuit, situated  there,  instituted  a  produc- 
tion unit  consisting  of  one  cameraman,  a 
camera,  a  modest  supply  of  film  and  an 
improvised  dark-room.  The  ostensible 
purpose  was  to  inject  local  material  into 
the  regular  newsreels  shown  in  those 
houses  of  the  chain  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  headquarters  office  manager, 
named  Goldenburg,  conceived  the  idea 
that  this  outfit  might  be  made  to  pay  for 
itself  by  producing  occasional  industri- 
als as  well.  By  way  of  testing  the  possi- 
bilities, he  promoted  a  subject  in  about 
four  reels  to  be  made  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Gas  &  Electric  Company,  his 
intention  being  to  exhibit  it  at  the  client's 
expense  in  the  local  Stanley  Theatres, 

The  more  Goldenberg  toyed  with  the 
idea,  the  more  he  realized  that  there  were 
other  theatres  available  to  him  beside 
those  in  the  immediate  area ;  the  more  he 
foresaw  the  project  as  worthy  of  "big 
business"  development.  He  discussed  the 
plan  from  various  angles  with  many  per- 
sons, obtaining  all  the  collateral  infor- 
mation he  could,  I  was  one  of  those 
who  went  down  to  Philadelphia  in  1926 
to    consider    producing    the    Philadelphia 


A  scene  clip  from  "Striking  Tires," 
Paul  Felton's  highly  successful  in- 
dustrial cartoon  movie  made  about 
1920  for  non-theatrical  use.  Taken 
over  by  theatres  as  a  comedy  short. 

Gas  &  Electric  picture  for  him.  His 
eventual  association  was,  however,  with 
B,  K,  Blake,  at  that  time  a  young  fellow 
who,  I  believe,  had  gained  his  first  train- 
ing under  Harry  Levey  at  Universal. 

A  subsidiary  called  the  Stanley  Adver- 
tising Company  was  organized,  and 
"Benny"  Blake  opened  New  York  offices 
in  the  Candler  Building  to  be  nearer 
large  production  facilities.  Screen  time 
in  the  theatres  of  the  chain  was  offered 
to  advertisers  who  bought  it  liberally. 
Business  thrived  so  mightily  that  Blake 
and  his  associates  in  New  York  were 
able  to  take  over  the  entire  Pathe  Studio 
on  the  Harlem  River,  at  138th  Street  and 
Park  Avenue.  But  the  enterprise  was 
stopped  abruptly  by  the  meteoric  rise  of 
the  Warner  Brothers  who  bought  the 
entire  Stanley  circuit  and  decided  to  have 
their  own  say  about  what  went  on  the 
screens.  Fortunate  for  Blake  and  his 
company,  in  a  way,  that  the  end  came 
when  it  did.  They  surrendered  the  stu- 
dio just  in  time,  because  the  new  produc- 
tion units  of  Pathe  were  in  it  very  briefly 
— one  of  them  under  the  direction  of 
Arch  Heath — when  a  terrific  fire  gutted 
the  building,  causing  the  deaths  of  ten 
persons  and  indictment  of  the  managers. 

We  complete  this  commercial  round 
of  the  continental  United  States  with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  situation  at  Baltimore 
which  is  sort  of  a  family  matter,  involv- 
ing three  firms.  Eldest  of  the  trio  is 
Lewy  Studios.  The  sales  manager  for 
Lewy  once  was  Milton  Stark,  He  may 
or  may  not  have  been  related  to  Charles 
Stark,  who  in  1914  was  a  business  rep- 
resentative of  the  industrial  division  of 
the  Essanay  Film  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  Toward  the  end  of 
1922  Milton  Stark  resigned  from  Lewy 
to  join  Nelson  Edwards,  former  camera- 
man for  "Fox  News."  The  Stark  & 
Edwards  partnership  could  not  be  sus- 
tained into  the  new  days  of  sound,  how- 
ever, so  they  parted,  each  going  into 
business  independently  for  himself.  To- 
day Stark  Films  is  probably  best  known 
in  the  Baltimore  non-theatrical  field 
for  its  commercial  productions,  of 
which  upwards  of  eighty  have  been  made 
in  an  average  individual  length  of  two 
short  reels.  The  officers,  in  addition  to 
Milton  Stark,  who  is  president  and 
manager,  are  William  King,  sales  mana- 
ger, Harry  Vogelstein,  manager  of 
distribution  and  Rose  Stark,  chief 
booker.      The   concern   is   known   locallv 
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also  for  an  active  service  in  non-theatri- 
cal exhibition. 

Commercial  Summary 

It  would  seem  that  here  is  a  proper 
place  briefly  to  consider  this  commercial 
production  phase  ir>  retrospect — impor- 
tant because,  during  the  tour,  the  reader 
doubtless  has  built  up  a  conclusion  that 
non-theatrical  ])roduction  (without  sup- 
port from  theatrical  release)  is  really  not 
a  business  at  all — only  an  avocation,  and, 
what  is  much  worse,  a  conviction  that  it 
never  may  be  made  anything  else.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  remember, 
however,  that,  even  in  this  advanced  year 
of  publication,  this  entire  non-theatrical 
field  is  still  undergoing  its  first  growth. 
It  remains  in  a  state  of  development  and 
change  and,  until  its  basic  organization  is 
complete,  any  part  of  it  may  seem  weak 
and  at   loose  ends. 

At  the  same  time  one  cannot  honestly 
deny  that  virtually  all  of  the  producers, 
who  have  survived  in  the  line  for  as 
much  as  a  decade  apiece,  have  made  their 
exclusively  non-theatrical  subjects  as 
side-lines  to  better  paying  ventures.  A 
producer's  profitable  division  has  been  a 
laboratory,  as  demonstrated  by  Roth- 
acker  and  Harcol ;  a  projector  with  a 
rental  film  library,  as  Pathescope ;  a  slide 
film  .service,  as  in  Handy's  case ;  a  public 
projection  room  such  as  that  of  Eastern 
Film ;  in  theatrical  production,  in  which 
Universal  is  the  ready  example ;  a  busi- 
ness efficiency  corporation  of  the  sort 
which  sustained  Caravel ;  a  lecture  sys- 
tem and  a  travel  picture  collection,  which 
tiidracterize  the  case  of  Burton  Holmes ; 
and,  in  numerous  other  instances,  the 
tremendously  popular  activity  of  sup- 
plying .short  ad  films  to  theatres. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  business  of 
non-theatrical  production  for  social  uses 
per  se,  cannot,  now  and  alone,  properly 
sustain  an  organization  of  the  sort  nec- 
essary to  the  making  of  pictures  which 
art  comparable  in  professional  quality 
with  the  screen  features  of  Hollywood, 
while,  as  splendid  as  it  is  for  one  to 
serve  a  noble  cause  like  this  without 
reward,  the  producer  must  be  able  to 
live,  and  subsistence  must  come  through 
his  own  efforts.  He  cannot  fairly  ex- 
pect to  l)e  subsidized,  not  even  in  the 
preliminary  period  while  the  business 
grows.  As  against  the  alleged  responsi- 
bility of  the  community  to  support  him, 
he  must,  under  reasonable  laws  which 
govern  that  situation,  first  exhaust  every 
possible  way  to  support  himself.  And, 
if  he  chooses  to  be  a  non-theatrical 
producer  rather  than  a  digger  of  ditches, 
he  must  find  his  own  salvation  in  that 
area  of  choice. 
^_^  In  the  light  of  our  adduced  evidence, 
^ftow  may  he  go  about  it?  Well,  appar- 
^Wntly  he  should  begin  by  assuring  him- 
self of  a  sufficient  money  return  for 
what  he  produces,  both  to  cover  his 
production  costs  and  to  return  him  a 
fair  margin  of  profit.  And,  as  he  must 
live  tomorrow  as  well  as  today,  he 
should  gain  enough,  also,  to  continue  his 
production  until  he  is  reimbursed  on 
the   next    day    of    sale.      Why    shouldn't 


he,  then,  supplement  the  dribble  of  in- 
come earned  in  making  films  of  an  edu- 
cational type  with  a  paying  activity 
which  may  be  carried  on  beside  it? 

It  need  not  be  a  lecture  system,  a 
slide  film  service,  or  a  projector.  The 
less  spectacular  examples — firms  which 
have  preferred  to  travel  on  their  own 
legs,  so  to  speak,  using  the  crutches  only 
occasionally — have  frequently  found  the 
needed  compensations  merely  by  attach- 
ing themselves  to  well-to-do  repeat  cus- 
tomers, as  Malkames  and  the  Hershey 
Company,  or  Ray-Bell  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen.  There  is  some  danger  in 
that,  of  course,  for  the  day  may  come 
when  a  change  in  the  patron's  health 
may  reflect  itself  disastrously  in-the  af- 
fairs of  even  the  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant. It  is,  in  short,  the  proverbial 
danger  of  carrying  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket. 

In  that  hackneyed  saw  is  expressed 
the  wisdom  with  which  this  difficulty 
may  be  met.  The  non-theatrical  pro- 
ducer who  might  prefer  to  produce  non- 
commercial   material   is   well   justified   in 


A  memory  sketch  ofcFerdinand  A.  A. 
Dahme,  which  has  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing been  recognized  spontaneously 
by    many    of    his    old-time    friends. 

resorting  to  more  profitable  expedients 
to  bear  him  through ;  but  these  never 
should  be  permitted  to  sustain  the  whole 
load.  When  the  time  comes  that  the 
field  is  sufficiently  organized  to  carry 
him  without  these  divisions  of  his  proper 
eflfort,  he  should  be  able  to  shut  out  the 
distractions  correspondingly,  by  degrees, 
so  that  he  may  ultimately  dispense  with 
them  and  suffer  no  pain  in  the  doing. 
What  I  e.xpect  some  day  to  see,  is  the 
disappearance  of  many  of  these  producers 
who  have  thrown  their  whole  strength 
into  ad  films,  for  example,  and  will  find 
themselves  unfitted,  when  the  non-the- 
atrical field  does  attain  its  full  swing, 
to  swing  with   it. 

The  service  to  be  rendered  by  the  com- 
mercial picture  is  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood,  even   by  those  concerned   with  its 


making;  accurate  standards  of  judgment 
are  still  to  be  developed.  For  that 
reason,  even  producers  situated  in  New 
York  and  Detroit,  where  favorable  cir- 
cumstances have  made  sufficient  profits 
possible,  have  not  yet  achieved  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  business  stability. 
Until  discriminating  minds,  in  position 
of  commercial  power  have  finally  de- 
cided to  accept  the  motion  picture  as 
a  measurable  advertising  instrument, 
producers  of  such  films  will  be  obliged 
to  cling  to  expedients  in  order  to  live. 
But  the  care  with  which  Handy  holds 
fast  to  General  Motors,  Wilding  to 
Chrysler,  or  with  which  Visugraphic 
sprang  at  the  beck  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  represent  a  form  of  anxiety 
which  need  not  be,  when  the  surround- 
ing economic  forces  are  integrated  and 
given  their  natural,  unobstructed  play. 
When  that  time  comes,  as  it  inevitably 
must,  there  will  be  inexhaustible  oppor- 
tunity for  service  apart  from  the  work 
to  be  done  for  any  single  client. 

From  the  standpoint  of  real  non- 
theatrical  progress,  the  future  is  bright- 
est for  those  concerns  which  have 
chosen  for  their  bread-and-butter  ex- 
pedients devices  belonging  strictly  to 
the  non-theatrical  situation  and  merely 
filling  its  present  omissions — that  is, 
those  which  are  needed  to  constitute  a 
complete  service,  which,  in  addition  to 
producing  the  picture,  provide  its  non- 
theatrical  distribution,  non-theatrical  ex- 
hibition and  non-theatrical  care.  Handy 
was  the  first  considerable  proponent  of 
this  idea.  It  meets  the  needs  of  the 
owner  of  the  films,  provides  the  pro- 
jector, the  screen,  the  operator  and  all 
the  other  appurtenances  of  exhibition, 
including  the  audience.  Many  producers 
have  obligingly  fulfilled  these  require- 
ments for  their  clients  on  occasion;  but 
Handy  has  made  the  plan  part  of  a 
consistent  and  continuous  policy  almost 
from  the  start  of  his  organization. 

It  is  observable  that,  where  the  idea 
of  full  service  obtains,  the  organization 
is  logically  threefold,  represented  by  a 
sales  manager,  a  production  chief  and  a 
director  of  distribution.  The  distribu- 
tion head  is  a  comparative  newcomer ; 
the  other  officers  are  longer  established. 
For  many  years  only  the  most  rudimen- 
tary form  of  organization  expected  the 
person  in  top  command  to  solicit  the  ac- 
counts as  well  as  to  make  the  pictures. 
The  partnership  of  a  salesman  and  a 
producer,  as  exemplified  by  Loucks  & 
Norling  or  by  Stark  &  Edwards,  has 
been  common.  As  to  the  usual  officer 
of  first  importance,  in  the  early  years 
after  the  First  World  War,  the  typical 
non-theatrical  producing  firm  was  head- 
ed by  the  technical  man,  the  fellow  who 
knew  the  camera — Carlyle  Ellis,  Leroy 
Phelps,  Don  Malkames,  William  Ganz : 
but  the  firms  which  rose  thereafter  to 
prosperity  were  those  led  by  the  men  of 
business — Jam  Handy,  Wilding,  Harrison 
of  Harcol — subordinating  production  to 
sales  and  distribution,  and  insisting  first 
and  foremost  on  quantity  output.  Their 
present  strength  indicates,  by  the  higher 
value  placed  on  their  services,  where  the 
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drawbacks  of  the  non-theatrical  field 
are  most  pronounced.  In  other  words, 
they  indicate  that  the  field  needs  or- 
ganization just  now  far  more  than  it 
needs  product. 

These  are  only  intercalary  remarks, 
for  the  survey  is  not  yet  complete.  The 
list  thus  far  has  almost  exclusively 
noticed  the  concerns  whose  non-theatrical 
pictures  are  industrials,  and  which  stand 
as  "custom"  houses,  ready  to  produce  any 
type  of  subject  demanded  by  a  client. 
They  are  the  business  establishments  to 
which  new  clients  are  likeliest  to  apply 
in  the  reasonable  belief  that  there  they 
will  receive  the  utmost  in  non-theatrical 
attention. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  all-type  ser- 
vices, there  are  narrow  specialists,  who, 
while  they  may  snap  up  any  stray  ac- 
count whatever  for  a  bread-and-butter 
reason,  try  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  making  of  just  those  pictures  for 
which  they  have  professional  knowledge 
and  particular  techniques.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  abilities  of  these 
specialists  in  medical  films,  church  films, 
nature  .study  and  so  on,  are  so  well 
recognized  that,  when  the  more  general 
producers  obtain  contracts  for  pictures 
requiring  such  skill,  they  frequently  sub- 
let the  making  to  them.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  these  experts,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  far  less  dependent  on 
geographical  sitations  than  the  others; 
and  they  are  considered  preferably, 
therefore,  in  those  coming  pages  where- 
in non-theatrical  enterprises  are  classi- 
fied by  the  broad  subjects  which  prin- 
cipally engage  their  interest,  rather 
than  by  physical  regions. 

The  "One-Timers" 

There  are  many  interesting  characters 
who  appear,  disappear  and  reappear  as 
alleged  producers  of  non-theatrical  films. 
Take  the  common  variety  of  self-ap- 
pointed commission  merchant.  A  casual 
acquaintance  of  some  sort  with  any 
phase  of  the  entertainment  world  gives 
him  a  professional  air,  and  brings  into 
his  range  some  green,  prospective  client 
who  wants  to  know  where  one  may  have 
a  motion  picture  made.  Rather  than 
permit  a  possible  source  of  profit  to 
slip  through  his  fingers,  the  supposed 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  seizes  the 
account  in  his  own  name,  and  then  secret- 
ly sets  forth  to  find  a  qualified  produc- 
er who  will  make  the  film  on  a  sharing 
basis. 

I  am  sure  that  my  experience  in  being 
approached  by  fellows  of  this  type — who 
want  all  the  work  done  with  Hollywood 
finish  and  never  less  than  half  the  profits 
— is  not  unique.  Managers  of  small 
theatres,  third-rate  actors,  humble 
makers  of  lantern  slides,  cabaret  pro- 
prietors, orchestra  musicians  and  black- 
guard politicians,  all  are  represented  in 
the  number.  The  routine  is  simple.  The 
.self-constituted  agent  poses  to  the  inno- 
cent buyer  as  a  master  of  the  field, 
quotes  a  manifestly  "rock-bottom"  price 
on  work  about  which  he  knows  nothing 
in  order  to  hold  the  account,  and  expects 
the   ultimate   producer   not   only   to  con- 


The  Rev.  John  E.  Holley,  as  he  ap- 
peared when  made  up  by  his  camera- 
man for  test  scenes  produced  in 
the     Springfield     Lincoln     country. 


form  with  his  miserable  arrangements 
but  to  split  the  gross  return.  A  profit- 
able experience  or  two  for  him,  and  one 
finds  "producer  of  educational  and  in- 
dustrial films"  lettered  on  his  ofiice  door 
and  added  to  the  list  of  varied  other 
"services"  named  on  his  business  sta- 
tionery. 

Also  to  be  set  apart  are  those  to 
whom  psychologists  and  police  refer  as 
"exhibitionists."  They  love  to  bask  in 
the  sun  of  achievement  without  being 
willing  or  able  to  serve  the  gruelling  ap- 
prenticeship normally  required.  Most 
of  them  are  harmless ;  in  non-theatricals 
they  merely  confuse  the  statistics.  I  know 
one.  He  is  nominally  an  attorney;  but 
he  long  has  had  himself  named  in  stand- 
ard lists  of  active  non-theatrical  producers 
and  distributors,  with  the  usual  accom- 
panying symbols  of  kinds  of  picture  and 
forms  of  release,  when  all  he  possesses 
are  some  16-millimeter  home  movies,  pro- 
duced by  himself  in  amateur  fashion, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  yet  sought 
by  any  responsible  group  for  rental. 


In  September 

"Mofion  Pictures  —  Not  For 
Theatres,"  serialized  in  these 
pages  since  and  including  the 
issue  of  September,  1938,  will 
continue  here  in  the  autunnn,  still 
the  first  detailed  and  connplete 
history  of  the  non-theatrical 
field.  In  Septennber  the  chron- 
ological narrative  will  expand 
into  the  1919  start  of  the  visual 
education  nnovement  in  Ameri- 
ca. Only  subscribers  may  be 
sure  of  reading  this  previously 
untold  story  and  the  upwards  of 
twenty  more  intallments  to 
follow. 


When  it  comes  to  being  a  producer 
merely  by  wishing,  there  is  a  much 
more  valid  place  to  be  held  by  the 
group  of  men  and  women  who,  while 
earning  their  livings  in  narrow  depart- 
ments of  motion  picture  production, 
spend  their  hard-earned  savings  in  exper- 
iments to  prove  the  practicableness  of 
their  dreams.  There  was  Ferdinand  A.  A. 
Dahme,  who,  in  the  days  of  silent  films, 
had  established  in  the  Chandler  Building, 
in  New  York,  a  flourishing  little  business 
of  hand-lettering  and  decorating  title 
cards.  He  photographed  the  cards  on  an 
animation  stand,  which  was  common  prac- 
tice of  men  in  his  line,  because  the  cards 
were  easier  to  keep  flat  in  the  horizontal 
plane;  and  this  equipment,  of  course, 
invited  a  wider  range  of  service. 

So  Dahme,  guided  only  by  his  own 
inclination  and  some  old  textbooks,  un- 
dertook to  produce  several  subjects 
which  he  believed  would  be  useful  in 
schools — demonstrated  movements  of  the 
solar  system,  the  formation  of  land  sur- 
faces by  glacial  action  and  erosion, 
shown  in  compressed  action,  and  more 
which  I've  forgotten.  The  individual 
scenes  were  striking  and  effective  in 
their  animation.  Dahme  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  air-brush  workers  I  have 
ever  known,  and  he  was  at  particular 
pains  with  these  examples.  But  he  had 
printed  legends  and  complicated  arrange- 
ments of  his  material  which  the  school- 
men found  poorly  adapted  to  their  needs. 
I  don't  recall  that  he  ever  was  able  to 
dispose  of  them — not  even  when  sound 
came  in  and  wrecked  every  artist's  busi- 
ness of  supplying  subtitles.  What  a  pity 
that  proper  encouragement  and  guid- 
ance cannot  be  given  to  eager,  able  per- 
sons such  as  this  man.  Of  course,  it's 
too  late  now  to  help  Dahme.  Friendly, 
gifted.  Dahme,  with  his  gold-toothed 
smile,  side-burns,  tousled  gray  hair  and 
Montmartre  smock — April  20,  1935,  he 
died. 

The  artist  is  proverbially  imprudent 
in  business,  and  Dahme  had  that  charac- 
teristic half-scornful,  half-vexed  attitude 
toward  the  commercial  details.  Perhaps 
without  it  he  might  have  shaped  his 
many  opportunities  to  a  more  prosperous 
end.  He  might  have  learned  the  trick 
from  certain  men,  opportunists  whose 
technical  knowledge  of  motion  picture 
production  was  far,  far  less  than  his, 
but  who  seized  opportunities  as  they 
were  presented  and  re-sold  them,  instead 
of  just  creating  them.  I  am  thinking 
now  of  F'rancis  Trevelyan  Miller  and 
his   Lincoln   films. 

Miller  had  been  thinking  Lincoln  for 
a  long  time  before  he  reached  the  films 
period.  He  had  written  and  edited 
popular  published  works  on  the  great 
martyr  president,  and  he  had  been  think- 
ing films,  too,  for  he  had  had  a  consid- 
erable hand  in  producing  "Deliverance," 
tlie  theatrical  feature  presenting  the 
ama/ing  story  of  Helen  Keller.  Indeed, 
several  years  before  that,  in  1916.  Miller 
had  presided  over  "."Vrt-in-Motion  Pic- 
tures Day"  at  the  first  National  Motion 
Picture  Exposition  in  New  York  City. 
(Concluded  on  pogc  2A2) 
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(Reported  joinUy  by  E.  C.  WAGGONER  and  LEE  COCHRAN) 


ONE  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  many  conferences  on 
visual  education  being  held 
in  the  United  States  this  year  was 
the  second  Midwestern  Forum  on 
Visual  Teaching  Aids,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Morrison  in  Chicago,  on 
April  5th  and  6th. 

Action  with  a  practical  slant,  ra- 
ther than  theory,  was  the  aim  of 
the  directors  in  choosing  the  type 
of  program  they  wished  to  sponsor. 
In  advance  they  stated  their  plat- 
form definitely.  "Believing  that 
progressive  teachers  and  school 
administrators  are  interested  in  the 
effective  use  of  all  types  of  visual 
aids,  the  program  committee  of  the 
1940  Forum  has  endeavored  to 
build  on  a  horizontal  rather  than  a 
vertical  plane.  Therefore  a  careful 
search  has  been  made  to  ])rovide 
demonstrations  in  a  wide  range  of 
subject  matter.  These  have  been 
carefully  planned  and  will  be  con- 
ducted by  individuals  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  in 
their  respective  fields."  It  was 
gratifying  to  see  at  the  close  of  the 


two-day  conference,  that  this  objec- 
tive had  been  attained,  from  pri- 
mary through  college  to  adult  edu- 
cation. 

General  Session 
April  5th,  9:30  A.  M. 

The  conference  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Wm.  C.  Reavis,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  general  chairman  of 
the  Forum.  He  spoke  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  conference :  to  bring  to- 
gether the  people  who  were  inter- 
ested in  Visual  Education,  giving 
all  a  chance  to  see  from  leaders, 
ways  of  getting  a  maximum  of  re- 
sults in  a  business  so  rapidly  grow- 
ing. 

There  followed  then,  the  first 
general  meeting,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  J.  E.  Hansen,  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Visual 
Instruction  of  National  Education 
Association.  His  excellent  opening 
address  on  Where  Are  We  Going 
in  Visual  Education?  is  here  given 
in  its  entirety. 


Where  Are  We  Going  in  Visual  Instruction? 


I.    E.     HANSEN 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

AFTER  having  watched  the  visual 
instruction  movement  during  the  past 
12  or  IS  years  I  hesitate  to  predict  where 
we  are  going  in  visual  education.  I 
prefer  to  suggest  where  I  think  we 
rmght  to  go. 

The  Visual  Instruction  program  can 
be  summarized  under  four  main  head- 
ings: 

1.  Curriculum   study  and   planning  of 
the  materials  of  instruction 

2.  Production  of  materials 

3.  Distribution 

4.  Use 

I  believe  the  outstanding  weakness 
in  the  visual  in.struction  movement  at 
present  is  its  separation  from  the  regu- 
lar educational  program — I  say  this 
with  some  hesitation  because  in  this 
separation  probably  also  lies  its  great- 
est strength.  I  doubt  that  we  should 
liave  such  films  as  The  River  and  the 
many  classroom  films  of  equal  merit  if 
we  were  an  integral  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program.  But  to  get  back  to  my 
original  contention,  how  can  we  over- 
come this  fundamental  weakness  in  our 
movement?  How  can  we  integrate  our 
program   more   closely   with   the   regular 


education  program?  We  hear  now- 
adays a  great  deal  about  the  curriculum. 
-Apparently  much  eflfort  is  being  ex- 
pended on  the  curriculum.  We  hear  and 
read  much  about  curriculum  specialists — 
that  is,  outside  of  the  visual  instruction 
literature  and  discussions.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  it  isn't  about  time  for  us  to  in- 
terest ourselves  in  this  thing  called  the 
curriculum. 

Before  we  do  anything  else  in  our 
program  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  de- 
cide what  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  our 
educational  program.  In  other  words, 
we  must  determine  what  our  objectives 
are.  We  must  decide  what  basic  con- 
cepts we  wish  to  develop  in  each  subject 
matter  area.  This,  of  course,  is  some- 
thing that  our  curriculum  committees 
and  curriculum  specialists  must  have 
constantly  before  them  when  working 
on  the  curriculm  regardless  of  whether 
visual  materials  are  planned  or  not.  Af- 
ter having  determined  our  objectives  and 
decided  what  concepts  should  be  develop- 
ed to  achieve  these  objectives,  our  next 
step  is  to  determine  where  visual  aids 
are  needed  to  develop  these  concepts,  and 
the  types  of  visual  aids  that  are  most 
appropriate  and  most  effective.  After 
having  decided  what  visual  aids  are 
needed  the  next  step  would  be  to  can- 
vass  the   field   to  learn   what   is   already 


available  and  then  to  evaluate  these  aids 
in  the  light  of  our  objectives,  that  is, 
in  the  light  of  what  we  expect  them  to 
accomplish.  Now,  with  a  knowledge  of 
what  we  need,  and  with  a  knowledge  of 
what  we  already  have,  we  can  proceed 
intelligently  to  the  planning  and  produc- 
tion of  new  visual  aids,  whether  they 
be  motion  pictures,  lantern  slides,  mod- 
els, museum  materials,  scjhool  jour- 
neys, or  what  not.  The  curriculum 
builders  and  the  visual  instruction  spec- 
ialists should  work  together  in  closer 
cooperation,  both  in  determining  where 
and  what  visual  aids  are  needed  and  in 
the  planning  and  production  of  these 
aids.  I  shall  not  say  anything  more 
about  production — production  is  already 
too  far  ahead  of  consumption. 

Under  distribution  we  are  concerned 
with  actually  getting  these  materials, 
these  visual  aids,  into  the  classrooms 
and  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  who 
are  to  use  them.  In  order  that  we  can 
be  specific,  let  us  consider  for  the  mo- 
ment the  motion  picture.  How  can 
existing  motion  pictures  be  made  avail- 
able for  classroom  use?  Films  may  be 
purchased  and  placed  in  each  school  as 
permanent  equipment  the  same  as  text- 
books and  maps  and  other  materials 
ordinarily  found  in  each  building.  I 
doubt  that  this  will  come  about  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  if  ever,  except  in 
tlie  case  of  special  films  in  some  of  our 
larger  schools.  A  few  large  high  school 
science  departments  now  own  certain 
science  films  as  part  of  their  regular 
teaching  equipment  and  I  believe  that 
other  high  school  departments  may  find 
it  profitable  to  own  certain  films.  But 
aside  from  such  specialized  needs  I  doubt 
that  this  practice  will  develop  to  any 
great  extent  for  years  to  come  unless 
there  is  a  radical  change  in  the  types  of 
films  made  available.  If  this  change 
takes  place — if  more  short  subjects  rang- 
ing in  length  from  a  few  feet  up  to 
fifty  or  one-hundred  feet  are  made 
available,  then  I  see  a  possibility  of 
many  such  short  subjects  being  placed 
in  each  school.  However,  what  is  more 
likely  to  happen  is  the  establishment  of 
city  film  libraries,  probably  administer- 
ed jointly  with  the  regular  city  libraries. 
I  believe  that  before  many  years  have 
passed  most  cities  of  more  than  12,000 
or  15,000  population  will  be  operating 
their  own  libraries.  Possibly  county 
libraries,  to  serve  the  school  outside  the 
larger  cities,   will   come  into  being  also. 

Where,  then,  will  our  state  libraries 
come  into  the  picture  ?  The  ideal  dis- 
tribution system  as  I  see  it  would  in- 
clude local  libraries  of  core  materials  in 
school  systems  of  cities  with,  say,  popu- 
lations of  15,000  and  up,  and  a  large 
central  state  likrary  with  a  number  of 
branch  libraries  located  at  strategic 
transportation  centers  about  the  state. 
I  believe  that  such  central  state  libraries 
with  branch  libraries  located  at  strategic 
transportation  centers  about  the  state 
can    serve    the    .schools    more    effectively 
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and  more  economically  than  can  in- 
dependent county  libraries,  in  most  re- 
gions. I  agree  that  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions in  densely  populated  counties. 
The  central  library  with  its  branch 
libraries  would  serve  all  of  the  rural 
communities  and  all  of  the  villages  and 
smaller  cities.  At  the  same  time  the 
central  state  library  system  would  ren- 
der a  suppltmentary  service  to  the 
larger  cities.  If  these  branch  libraries 
were  properly  located  a  truck  delivery 
system  could  make  direct  delivery  once 
a  week  to  practically  every  community 
in  its  tributary  area  at  no  greater  cost 
than  we  now  pay  for  parcel  post  de- 
livery. 

We  may  study  our  curricula  and  pro- 
duce visual  aids  designed  to  accomplish 
our  objectives,  and  we  may  place  these 
materials  in  our  schools  through  the 
most  effective  distribution  arrangements, 
but  unless  our  schools  are  equipped  to 
use  them,  unless  our  teachers  are  trained 
to  use  them  effectively,  our  whole  visual 
education  program  bogs  down.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  motion  picture 
and  other  kinds  of  projected  pictures 
are  generally  recognized  as  our  most 
effective  aids  to  learning  we  find  little 
recognition  given  this  fact  in  our  schools. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  stupendous  school  building  pro- 
grams during  the  past  few  years.  Many 
dozens  of  huge  temples  of  learning  have 
been  erected  in  my  own  state  within 
very  recent  times — structures  which  have 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
each,  structures  in  which  no  cost  has 
been  spared  to  provide  many  of  the 
modern  facilities.  And  yet,  we  can  pass 
through  these  buildings  from  room  to 
room  and  floor  to  floor  without  finding 
a  room  with  simple  dark  shades  or  other 
means  of  excluding  the  outside  light  so 
that  projected  pictures  can  be  utilized. 
In  other  words,  in  planning  and  con- 
structing these  temples  of  learning  the 
utilization  of  one  of  the  most  effective 
aids  to  learning  has  been  entirely  over- 
looked. We  seem  to  be  more  concern- 
ed with  physical  comfort  and  well  be- 
ing than  we  are  with  mental  stimula- 
tion. Probably,  we,  and  more  specifical- 
ly you  people  assembled  here,  have  been 
negligent  in  not  insisting  strongly 
enough  that  our  older  buildingjs  be 
modernized  and  that  our  new  buildings 
be  provided,  as  part  of  the  original 
planning  and  construction,  with  com- 
plete visual  instruction  facilities.  I 
should  like  to  see  this  organization  and 
our  National  Department  of  Visual 
Instruction  appoint  a  joint  committee  to 
set  up  standards  or  minimum  essentials 
for  the  equipping  of  our  schools  and  to 
stay  on  the  job  and  see  that  they  are 
headed  by  our  school  officials  and  school 
architects. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  our 
visual  aids,  and  that  we  have  modern 
buildings  and  properly  equipped  class- 
rooms. Our  next  problem,  obviously,  is 
to  insure  the  most  effective  use  of  such 
materials  and  equipment.  This  involves 
the  proper  training  of  our  teachers.  We 
might  treat  the  training  of  our  teachers 


under  two  headings,  namely  :  ( 1 )  in- 
residence  training  and  (2)  in-service 
training.  If  we  were  to  canvass  the 
thinking  or  the  opinions  of  the  persons 
who  have  thought  at  all  about  the  in- 
residence  training  of  teachers  in  this 
field  we  would  find  them  roughly  in  two 
groups  :  ( 1 )  Those  who  favor  special 
training  in  special  courses  and  (2) 
those  who  are  opposed  to  special  courses 
and  classes  and  who  insist  that  such 
training  should  be  part  of  all  education 
courses,  especially  methods  courses.  Let 
us  consider  the  latter  first.  Theoretically, 
I  will  agree  that  they  are  right,  but 
practically  not.  I  shall  not  take  your 
time  now  to  outline  what  I  believe  such 
training  should  consist  of.  But  such 
training  is  of  necessity  specialized  and 
technical.  Every  teacher  should  be 
familiar  with  and  be  able  to  handle  all 
of  the  various  kinds  of  equipment  in- 
volved. He  should  be  acquainted  with 
all  of  the  various  visual  aids,  their  cost, 
and  their  sources.  The  effective  u,se  of 
the  various  kinds  of  visual  aids  involves 
classroom  techniques  different  from 
those  ordinarily  used  in  the  classroom. 
I  believe  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the 
training,  and  with  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  teachers  in  our  teacher 
training  institutions,  and  I  believe  I  am 
not  unfair  to  them  when  I  say  that  for 
the  time  being  they  are  neither  equipped 
to  nor  do  they  have  the  inclination  to 
give  the  kind  of  training  in  this  field 
that  our  teachers  need.  Some  time  in 
the  future  when  visual  aids  come  to  be 
as  commonly  used  as  the  textbook  is  at 
present,  not  only  in  our  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools,  but  in  the 
instruction  program  of  our  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  as  well,  special  courses 
may  not  be  necessary.  However,  even 
then  I  believe  it  would  be  good  economy 
to  give  special  training  in  the  mechanics 
of  visual  instruction,  to  acquaint  pros- 
pective teachers  with  the  types  of  ma- 
terials available  and  their  sources,  and 
to  give  elementary  training  in  the  use 
of  equipment  including  projection  and 
camera  equipment.  For  the  present  and 
the  immediate  future  I  would  recommend 
not  one  special  course,  but  several.  I 
would  offer  first  an  undergraduate  course 
dealing  with  tlie  problems  of  the  class- 
room teacher  and  second  a  course  on 
the  graduate  level  designed  for  the  train- 
ing of  directors  of  visual  instruction,  for 
teachers  of  courses  in  visual  instruction 
and  for  other  specialists  in  the  field. 
Such  a  course  ought  also  to  be  made 
mandatory  for  persons  planning  to 
specialize  in  curriculum  construction  and 
for  persons  preparing  to  engage  in  the 
planning  and  production  of  various  types 
of   visual   aids. 

Classroom  Clinics 
April  5th,  10:30  A.  M. 

Next  canie  the  first  of  the  class- 
room clinics.  The  plan  was  to  have 
two  groups  meeting  simultaneously 
in  several  sessions.  One  group 
dealt  with  elementary  school  prob- 
lems, while  the  other  concerned  it- 


self in  the  high  school-college  field. 

In  the  former  group  Mr.  Harrv 
D.  Gillet,  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity Elementary  School,  University 
of  Chicago,  acted  as  chairman,  with 
Mr.  James  P.  Fitz water  of  Lake 
View  High  School  as  secretary. 
The  first  clinic  in  this  group  dealt 
with  nature  study :  "How  livins.,' 
Things  Are  Conserved  and  Pro- 
tected." The  film  used  was  Hozu 
Nature  Protects  Animals,  an  Erpi 
film.  The  demonstration  was  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Burns,  Director  of  Visual 
Education,  Cicero  Public  Schools, 
who  did  a  marvelous  job  with  the 
fifth  grade  class  she  brought  with 
her.  She  gave  first  an  excellent 
preparation  of  what  the  class  would 
see,  followed  this  with  the  film 
showing,  and  ended  with  a  class 
discussion  using  the  film  to  moti- 
vate a  study  that  was  amazing  in 
the  breadth  of  its  reach. 

Meanwhile  the  high  school-col- 
lege clinic  was  progressing  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Noble  J. 
Puffer,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  with  Mr. 
Lee  Cochran  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  acting  as  secretary.  Here 
there  was  a  presentation  of  a  film 
demonstration  on  an  astronomy 
unit,  arranged  and  conducted  by 
Dr.  Walter  Bartky,  Profes.sor  of 
Astronomy,  University  of  Chicago, 
who  was  a  collaborator  in  the  Erpi 
astronomy  series  of  filins.  Dr.  Bart- 
ky presented  the  problems  they  had 
been  having  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  presenting  twelve  lec- 
ture demonstrations  on  astronomy 
to  a  tiumber  of  different  class 
sections.  After  several  years  of 
following  this  general  lecture  pro- 
cedure, they  started  to  study  the 
possibility  of  making  a  series  of 
sound  motion  pictures  to  reduce 
the  nuinber  of  repeat  lecture  dem- 
onstrations. Considerable  data  was 
collected  and  a  series  of  four  sound 
films  were  planned.  These  four 
films  were  then  projected  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  The  Earth  in  Mo- 
tion, The  Solar  Family,  The  Moon, 
and  Exploring  the  Universe. 

Dr.  Bartky  commented  on  dif- 
ferent possible  uses  of  the  films, 
and  stated  that  under  normal  class- 
room use,  only  one  film  would  be 
presented  during  any  one  lecture 
period,  and  that  the  film  would  be 
repeated  at   least   three   times   with 
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proper  lecture  and  demonstration 
between  each  showing,  to  give  tlie 
students  proper  understanding  of 
the  topic.  At  this  point  the  discus- 
sion was  thrown  open  for  ques- 
tions : 

Question-  :  Is  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain certain  demonstrations  that  are 
shown  in  the  film,  to  the  class  before 
the  film  has  been  presented  ? 

Dr.  Bartky  :  In  all  films  it  would 
be  necessary  to  explain  in  full  the 
details  of  the  equipment  used  in  the 
presentation  of  the  film  in  order  to 
clarify  the  subject.  He  again  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  he  would  also 
show  the  film  at  least  three  times 
to  each  class,  in  addition  to  the 
normal  lecture  and  demonstrations. 

Question  :  What  if  the  film  were 
available  for  showing  but  once, 
where  in  the  course  would  you  show 
it  to  obtain  the  best  results? 

Dr.  Bartky:  I  would  probably 
show  it  at  the  end  of  the  topic  as 
a  review  of  the  certain  subject. 

To  summarize  Dr.  Bartky 's  pres- 
entation, the  audience  received  very 
definite  ideas  regarding  the  possibil- 
ity of  using  this  type  of  material 
wiiere  the  problem  of  large  group 
sections  is  of  importance.  The  dis- 
cussion also  brought  out  the  possi- 
bility of  using  these  same  films  in 
groups  other  than  on  the  college 
level. 

Luncheon  for  Directors  of 

Visual  Instruction 

April  5th,  12:30  P.  M. 

The  luncheon  for  directors  of 
Vi.sual  Education  was  attended  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Top- 
ics for  discussion  were  "The  Bud- 
get and  the  Visual  Program,"  in- 
troduced by  J.  E.  Hansen  and  Lewis 
Petersen  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois; "Problems  in  Visual  Instruc- 
tion Confronting  the  Schools,"  in- 
troduced by  Justus  Rising  of  Purdue 
University  and  Roger  Stutz  of  the 
Aurora  Public  Schools ;  and  "Ad- 
vantages and  Disadvantages  of  Uni- 
versity, County,  and  Sectional  Li- 
braries of  Visual  Aids,"  introduced 
by  B.  A.  Aughinbaugh  of  the  Ohio 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
Lee  Cochran  of  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Open  discussions  in  these 
topics  proved  so  interesting  and  val- 
uable that  this  luncheon  group  did 
not  adjourn  until  four  o'clock. 


Classroom  Clinics 
April  5th,  2:00  P.  M. 

Meanwhile  the  second  session  of 
clinics  had  started.  The  Elementary 
School  group  was  enjoying  a  very 
practical  and  profitable  demonstra- 
tion on  The  Preparation  and  Use 
oj  2  X  2  Slides  in  Classroom  Teach- 
ing, arranged  and  conducted  by  J. 
B.  MacHarg,  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  New  York. 
The  ixxssibilities  of  economically  es- 
tablishing one's  own  library  of  slides 
as  well  as  developments  of  new  pro- 
jection apparatus  for  showing  them, 
were  presented,  and  most  favorably 
received. 

This  clinic  was  followed  by  a 
demonstration  of  The  Effective  Use 
oj  Lantern  Slides  in  Teaching  Geog- 
raphy, by  Laura  Walkins  of  Cicero, 
with  Ruth  Weaver  Mikesell  of  De- 
Paul  University  as  discussion  leader. 
The  "class"  consisted  of  a  group 
training  for  elementary  teaching  as 
well  as  a  student  group. 

During  the  high  school-college 
session  Dr.  Irving  J.  Lee  of  North- 
western University  School  of 
Speech,  high-lighted  the  clinic  by 
demonstrating  in  a  "Town  Hall" 
type  of  meeting  how  a  film  might 
be  used  to  stimulate  discussion  of 
social  ])roblems  in  adult  groups.  He 
presented  a  film  showing  the  South- 
ern Tenant  Share  Croppers  with  a 
di.scussion  on  possible  use  of  such 
films  as  a  means  of  proj^aganda.  The 
group  were  asked  to  pick  out  the 
parts  of  the  film  dealing  with  prop- 
aganda and  define  just  how  it  might 
aflfect  groups  viewing  the  film.  The 
entire  presentation  was  very  in- 
structive and  educational  in  this 
matter  of  analysis  of  propaganda. 
The  discussion  built  itself  up  to  such 
a  plane  that  it  was  hard  to  dismiss 
the    group. 

The  afternoon  sessions  were  con- 
cluded by  "Pageant  of  America" 
slides,  arranged  by  Dr.  John  A. 
Bartky,  President  of  Chicago  Nor- 
mal College ;  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
Martin  Lowry  of  the  Parker  Ele- 
mentary School  of  Chicago  using  a 
class  from  that  school.  This  series 
of  slides  put  out  by  Yale  University 
Press  is  comparable  to  the  old  "Yale 
Chronicles"  in  motion  pictures.  The 
slides  show  American  historical 
scenes  and  are  arranged  in  imits. 
During    the    presentation    of    each 


slide,  some  student  discussed  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  or  following 
or  dealing  with  that  particidar  his- 
torical event,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  class  was  aided  materially  in 
visualizing  the  scene  because  of  the 
slide.  An  extremely  interesting  de- 
velopment of  a  unit  on  communica- 
tion was  attained  by  the  use  of  slides 
to  present  certain  key  materials. 
The  class  had  developed  playlets  re- 
lating to  the  slides,  showing  such 
developments  as  Indian  sign  lan- 
guage, pony  express,  telegraph,  air 
mail,  etc.  This  presentation  showed 
what  could  be  done  by  stimulation 
with  slides.  It  was  well  handled 
and  enthusiastically  received. 

Annual  Banquet 
April  5th,  7 :00  P.  M. 

The  banquet  that  evening  was 
held  in  the  Terrace  Casino  of  the 
Hotel  Morrison,  and  was  designed 
to  high-light  the  entertainment  of 
the  Forum.  Tables  were  arranged  to 
face  a  screen  so  that  with  the  aid  of 
special  lighting,  during  dinner  and 
afterward,  the  four  hundred  guests 
might  enjoy  a  varied  program  of 
three  hours  of  films.  This  montage 
of  the  Audio-Visual  Arts  ran  the 
gamut  of  everything  from  locally- 
made  film,  through  a  history  of  film 
making,  sports  reviews,  English 
films,  to  a  popular  feature  length 
Hollywood  production. 

Classroom  Clinics 
April  6th,  9:30  A.M. 

The  second  day  of  the  Midwest- 
ern Forum  opened  with  the  final 
sessions  of  classroom  clinics.  In  the 
Elementary  .School  section  was  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  Functions  and 
Activities  of  Film  Service  prepared 
by  Mr.  Arch  A.  Mercey,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  United  States  Film 
Service.  With  it  was  shown  the 
very  excellent  film,   The  River. 

The  high  school-college  group 
concluded  with  an  intensely  prac- 
tical demonstration,  Visual  Aids  in 
Industrial  Arts  Courses,  arranged 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cleve- 
land, Director  of  Visual  Instruction 
in  Downers  Grove,  Illinois.  Mr. 
Cleveland  gave  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive demonstrations  on  the 
use  of  many  different  visual  aids  in- 
cluding films,  slides,  film  strip,  2x2 
inch  slides,  and  flat  pictures,  in  the 
field  of  Industrial  Arts,  that  I  have 
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ever  had  the  opportunity  of  view- 
ing. He  stressed  the  point  all  through 
his  lecture  demonstration  that  no 
one  visual  aid  would  fill  his  needs 
in  teaching  in  this  field,  but  he  de- 
pended on  the  use  of  many  dififerent 
aids.  Many  of  the  slides,  film  slides, 
2x2  inch  color  slides  and  films 
used  in  the  demonstration  were 
made  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  own 
school  situations. 

Part  of  the  demonstration  was 
assisted  by  a  group  of  students  from 
Mr.  Cleveland's  classes  in  Mechan- 
ical Drawing,  and  the  students  were 
asked  to  complete  drawings  pro- 
jected on  the  screen  by  means  of 
lantern  slides,  others  were  requested 
to  make  corrections  on  drawings 
projected  on  the  blackboard.  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  summarizing  his  talk 
stated  that  the  increased  use  of  vis- 
ual aids  in  his  classes  had  increased 
the  entire  general  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects of  drawing,  woodworking  and 
other  industrial  arts. 

Final  General  Session 
April  6th,  11:00  A.M. 

The  final  general  session  was  con- 
cluded with  a  fitting  climax  for  the 
Midwestern  Forum.  This  consisted 
of  a  demonstration  by  the  "Com- 
mission on  Human  Relations  of  the 
Progressive  Education  Association" 
arranged  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
James  P.  Mitchell,  member  of  the 
Commission.  A  Social  Science  class 
of  the  Elgin  High  School  furnished 
the  "class."  They  had  not  seen  the 
film  in  advance  of  the  presentation 
nor  did  they  know  Mr.  Mitchell.  A 
section  of  the  feature  picture  Dead 
End  was  shown,  and  open  discus- 
sion followed.  An  unbelievable  num- 
ber of  social  problems  were  seized 
upon  by  this  alert  group,  forming 
conclusions  relating  to  human  be- 
havior that  must  be  valuable  in  solv- 
ing their  own  future  problems. 

The  Forum  was  concluded  by  re- 
ports from  classroom  clinics  and  a 
summary  by  Dr.  Reavis  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  1940  For- 
um. The  conference  had  been  at- 
tended by  over  700,  registering  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
included  also  a  visitor  from  India. 
Nine  different  States  were  repre- 
sented by  the  first  fifteen  persons 
registering.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  very  excellent  ex- 
hibits of  the  newest  types  of  equip- 


ment pertaining  to  all  branches  of 
Visual  Education,  offered  by  all 
leading  manufacturers  of  such  mer- 
chandise. These  were  on  display 
throughout  the  conference,  and  were 
assembled  under  the  very  able  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Paul  G.  Edwards, 
Director  of  Science  and  Visual  Edu- 
cation, City  of  Chicago. 

Forum  Committees 

General  Chairman — William  C.  Reavis, 
Department  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Secretary  —  Arnold  P.  Heflin,  Lane 
Technical  High  School. 

Treasurer — Harry  O.  Gillett,  Principal, 
University  Elementary  School,  U.  of  C. 

Committee  on  Exhibits — Paul  G.  Ed- 
wards, Chairman,  Director  Science  and 
Visual  Education,  Chicago  Schools; 
Harry  Munson,  Ampro  Corporation; 
Donald  B.  Oliver,  Victor  Animatograph 
Corporation ;  Roy  F.  Scott,  Bell  and 
Howell   Company. 

Committee  on  Publicity — Mrs.  R.  M. 
McClure,  Chairman,  Better  Films  Coun- 
cil of  Chicagoland ;  B.  A.  Auginbaugh, 
Ohio  State  University ;  Charles  A.  Fish- 
er, University  of  Michigan ;  Nelson  L. 
Greene,  Educational  Screen ;  J.  E.  Han- 
sen, University  of  Wisconsin ;  Robert  A. 
Kissack,  University  of  Minnesota ;  Lewis 
Petersen,  University  of  Illinois ;  Mrs. 
Frances  J.  Waindle,  Women's  Clubs; 
J.  Kay  White,  State  Parent  Teat  her  As- 
sociation ;  Marie  Witham,  Society  for 
Visual   Education. 

Committee  on  Arrangements — Wesley 
Greene.  Chairman,  Chicago  Film  Center ; 
Lyie  Stewart ;  James  H.  Wellard ;  Jane 
Chitwood. 

Committee  on  the  Program — Ernest 
C.  Waggoner,  Chairman,  Director  Science 
and  Visual  Education,  Elgin  Public 
Schools;  John  A.  Bartky,  President,  Chi- 
cago Teachers  College ;  Lee  Cochran, 
University  of  Iowa;  James  P.  Fitzwater, 
Lake  View  High  School  (Chicago)  ; 
G.  L.  Freeman.  Northwestern  University ; 
Harry  O.  Gillet,  University  of  Chicago; 
Noble  J.  Puffer,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cook  County;  Samuel  N.  Stev- 
ens, Northwestern  University ;  Erwin 
W.  Strom,  Northwestern  University; 
Ralph  W.   Tyler,  University  of  Chicago. 

Motion  Pictures — 
Not  for  Theatres 

(Concluded  from  page  238) 

Early  in  1923  Miller  was  at  a  social 
gathering  in  Cincinnati,  when  he  saw 
among  the  guests  a  man  who  startling- 
ly  resembled  Lincoln.  I  can  understand 
the  shock  of  recognition  Miller  must 
have  experienced,  for  I  felt  the  impact 
once,  too,  with  the  same  person.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  about  these  pseudo-Lin- 
colns,  however — although  I  dare  say  it 
is  true  also  in  the  cases  of  other  histori- 
cal doubles— that  the  outward  resem- 
blance is  comparatively  unimportant ; 
the  impression  of  being  Lincoln  really 
conies  from  the  character  within.     Physi- 


cally, the  Rev.  John  E.  Holley  was  the 
most  astonishing  counterpart  of  the 
shaven  Lincoln  I  have  ever  seen ; 
temperamentally  they  were  as  far  apart 
as  the  poles.  On  the  other  hand,  Frank 
McGlynn,  the  great  Lincoln  of  Drink- 
water's  fine  stage  play,  had  only  a 
distant  physical  likeness  in  my  estima- 
tion ;  but  I  never  have  known  of  an 
actor's  representation  of  a  real  personage 
which  rang  truer  in  my  heart  than  his. 
But  this  particular  Lincoln,  the  Rev. 
John  E.  Holley.  had  additional  attrac- 
tiveness to  a  man  hoping  to  realize  a 
dream.  He  was  backed  warmly  by  a 
very  wealthy  open-handed  gentleman, 
Albert  Krippendorf,  Cincinnati  shoe 
manufacturer.  Krippendorf  already  had 
financed  Holley  in  a  film  enterprise, 
spending  about  $50,000,  it  is  said,  to  real- 
ize the  clergyman's  wish  "to  photo- 
graph every  spot  mentioned  in  the 
Bible."  Just  lately  Holley  had  re- 
turned from  this  adventure  with  per- 
haps seven  or  eight  miles  of  film  shot 
under  his  direction  by  Larry  Fowler, 
a  former  Thanhauser  cameraman.  Krip- 
pendorf's  admiration  of  this  accomplish- 
ment was  still  running  high,  and  he  was 
quite  receptive  to  the  idea  of  sponsoring 
Holley  in  the  production  of  a  Lincoln 
cycle,  which  in  anticipation  might  be 
vastly  better  than  the  series  already  made 
by  Benjamin  Chapin  and  released  na- 
tionally by  Paramount.  You  see,  Miller 
lost  no  time  in  following  up  his  op- 
portunity. 

Holley,  himself,  was  only  slightly 
difficult  to  persuade.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  too  sensible  a  man  not  to  real- 
ize his  own  limitations.  But  he  con- 
cluded that,  while  he  was  not  an  actor, 
"if  I  look  like  Lincoln  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  can  perpetuate  the  noble  tradi- 
tions of  his  life,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it." 
Miller  thereupon  proceeded,  on  a  price 
arrangement  made  with  Krippendorf,  to 
sketch  out  the  scenarios  for  a  Lincoln 
series.  In  the  meanwhile  Holly,  pro- 
vided with  a  period  wardrobe,  a  quan- 
tity of  crepe  hair  and  Larry  Fowler, 
the  cameraman  who  had  worked  with 
him  in  Jerusalem,  went  down  to  the 
Lincoln  neighborhood  at  Springfield 
to  produce  some  test  scenes.  The 
eighteen  hundred  feet  or  so  which  he 
brought  back  seemed  very  encouraging; 
and  the  sketch  scenarios  began  to  ap- 
pear rapidly,  typed  in  colors  and  bound 
in  leather  stamped  with  gold. 

The  ample  scale  of  production  re- 
quired by  those  scenarios  turned  the 
tide.  Holley,  himself,  used  them  as  a 
basis  for  asking  the  opinion  of  a  mo- 
tion picture  production  man  and  was 
told  frankly  that  the  scripts  called  for 
a  huge  and  probably  irrecoverable  ex- 
pense. He  accepted  the  verdict  sensi- 
bly, told  Krippendorf  about  it.  and 
advised  that  the  project  be  terminated. 
That  the  matter  stopped  there  was  for- 
tunate indeed  for  Krippendorf,  for  soon 
afterward  he  became  gravely  set  back 
financially  and  needed  all  of  his  re- 
sources in  order  to  pull  through. 
(To  be  continued) 
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Administration  of  Visual  Aids 

Picture  Projection  in  Minnesota  Schools 
Carl     A.     Pearson,     Pine     City     High 
School,    Minn. — Minnesota    Journal    of 
Education,  20:317  April,   1940 
A   large   proportion   of   the   schools 
of  Minnesota  with  a  student  population 
of   300   to    1,000   responded    to   a    ques- 
tionnaire,    from    which     the     following 
data   were   assembled: 

Motion  Picture  Projection:  Two 
thirds  of  the  schools  have  motion  pic- 
ture machines,  and  many  of  the  others 
borrow  machines  on  a  yearly  contract 
basis.  Sound  films  are  used  more  than 
silent. 

Film  Rental:  Practically  all  films 
shown  are  rented.  More  than  half  of 
jhe  128  school.?  responding  used  films 
Contracted  for  a  year  in  advance.  This 
nethod  of  rental  reduces  the  cost  per 
Blm  to  a  small  amount,  but  nearly  half 
j»f  the  superintendents  indicated  that 
Ihis  arrangement  is  not  always  the  best. 
Plans  for  cooperative  film  libraries, 
possibly  housed  in  a  state  teachers  col- 
lege, are  under  way.  This  would  ex- 
tend the  time  in  which  a  film  could  be 
held,  and  possible  improve  the  tech- 
nique of  utilization. 

School-Made  Films :  More  than  one 
Eourth  of  the  schools  reporting  indi- 
cated that  amateur  films  were  made  of 
pchool  events.  These  schools  are  en- 
husiastic  over  the  value  of  school-made 
Blms  for  public  relation. 

Attitude  of  Administrators :  Budget 
limitations,  inadequate  teacher  training 
^and  expensive  equipment  were  impor- 
ant  problems  limiting  the  use  of  visual 
fids,  but  92%  of  the  superintendents 
Irould  like  to  extend  the  program. 

the  Student  Participates — W.  M.  Greg- 
ory—6V/ii)/(U/iV  36:  5-T  April  29,  1940 
Considers  the  following  four  impor- 
ktnt  points  in  discussing  the  value  of  the 
potion  picture  as  an  aid  to  instruction : 
dequate  budgetary  provision,  discrimi- 
ating  selection,  definite  integration  with 
ubject  matter,  observance  of  accepted 
aching  procedure. 

piassroom    Facilities — S.    B.    Zisman — 
Scholastic  5-T  May  20,  1940 

The  school  plant  is  an  outmoded  af- 

air  in  comparison   with   the  progressive 

Movements      in      educational      practices. 

Typical    classrooms"    are    built    without 

egard     for     new     teaching     techniques. 

The  writer  outlines   the   steps   by   which 

he    enterprising    administrator    and    re- 

ourceful   teacher   can   undertake   the   re- 

brganization   of   space   and   equipment   to 

Create  desirable  architectural  environment 

■nd  facilities  for  a  visual  program. 


Using  Motion  Pictures — A.  Doornboos, 
Jr. — Montana  Education,  16:6,  March, 
1940 

A  film  program  covering  nearly  all 
the  subjects  in  the  elementary  school  has 
been  arranged  in  Clancy,  Montana  for 
showing  every  two  weeks.  Where  the 
subjects  appear  to  be  limited  in  appeal, 
the  groups  are  divided.  A  preliminary 
period  of  explanation  or  summary  pre- 
cedes each  showing,  and  opportunity  for 
discussion  follows.  The  cost  of  a  regu- 
lar film  program  is  still  high,  and  a  film 
circuit  assists  somewhat  in  reducing  the 
cost. 

Other  items  of  local  interest  for  Mon- 
tana teachers  are  included  in  this  monthly 
column  on  visual  education,  conducted 
by  Paul  Anderson. 

Research  and  Evaluation 

Teaching  Industrial  Arts  with  Motion 
Pictures— Dale  J.  Baughman,  Gahan- 
na,  Ohio— 0/iio  Schools,  18-60,  Febru- 
ary, 1940 

A  brief  report  of  a  study  in  which 
40  films  in  the  field  of  industrial  arts 
were  evaluated  for  classroom  use.  A 
rating  sheet,  prepared  by  the  author,  was 
used  with  a  group  of  volunteer  students. 
Some  of  the  students  were  beginners  in 
the  industrial  arts  training  program  and 
others  were  working  on  their  doctor's  de- 
gree. No  fewer  than  IS  students,  and  as 
many  as  60  rated  a  single  film. 

Conclusions :  1 )  Practically  all  the 
films  were  accurate,  at  least  at  the  time 
of  production.  Employer-employee  re- 
lations were  not  shown  in  films  made  10 
years  ago.  Critics  were  mainly  teachers 
m  junior  and  senior  high  school,  and 
occasionally  elementary  teachers  were  in- 
cluded. 2)  The  condition  of  the  films 
for  the  most  part  was  satisfactory. 
Criticism  was  mainly  based  on  poor 
photographic  technique,  or  poor  con- 
tinuity. 3)  Few  of  the  films  seen  helped 
to  promote  intelligent  consumer  attitudes, 
or  attitudes  on  cooperation,  resourceful- 
ness, conservation,  worker  relationships. 
4)  A  rating  list  is  appended,  showing  the 
films  found  to  be  most  valuable,  and 
those  of  least  value  to  teachers  in  indus- 
trial  arts. 

It  is  realized  that  it  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  advance  whether  or  not  a  film 
will  have  value  for  teaching.  Little  is 
known  as  to  what  things  in  a  film  really 
are  impressive  to  a  child.  A  great  deal 
is  known  about  what  teachers  think  of 
films,  but  little  is  known  as  to  the  re- 
action of  the  child  to  these  same  films. 
Recommendations:  a)  That  hundreds 
of  groups  be  established  in  all  educational 
areas  to  evaluate  existing  films,  b)  that 
standards    for   the    production    of   educa- 


tional films  be  set  up,  and  that  teachers 
even  go  so  far  as  to  prepare  scenarios 
of  educational  films;  c)  that  more  films 
be  made  to  give  technical  information 
that  better  use  be  made  of  free  films ; 
p)  that  the  State  Department  of  Visual 
Education  be  extended. 

Pupil  Evaluation  of  Sound-Film  Com- 
ponents— H.     A.     Gray,     Elementary 
School  Journal,  40:50-17  March,  1940. 
This  article  gives  details  outlined  in 
a  previous  paper  in  Educational  Screen, 
January,  1939.     Two  fifth  grade  classes 
at    Horace    Mann    School,    New    York 
City  were  used  as  subjects  for  the  ex- 
periment.    The  unit  of  study  was  Con- 
servation of  Natural  Resources.     Three 
forms  of  tests  were  constructed  to  de- 
termine the  children's   reactions   to   the 
sound  components  of  the   Erpi   film  on 
that  topic. 

Since  the  pupils  were  of  an  unusual 
type,  the  findings  from  this  study  can- 
not be  applied  to  other  children  from 
less  privileged  school  and  home  back- 
grounds. The  pupils  were  sensitive  to 
environmental  sounds  in  the  film,  but 
multiple  showings  did  not  add  appreci- 
ably to  this  sensitivity.  In  fact,  it  fell 
considerably  at  the  second  showing  but 
mounted  again  at  the  third.  The  pupils 
were  definitely  conscious  of  the  voice 
qualities  they  preferred  in  a  narrator. 
Their  understanding  of  vocabulary  used 
by  the  commentator  grew  with  addi- 
tional showings.  There  were  no  sex 
differences,  and  all  pupils  preferred 
sound  to  silent  films. 

Convincing  evidence  was  reported 
that  pupils  were  aided  in  their  audio- 
visual concepts  by  successive  showings 
of  the  film.  As  to  attitudes,  or  gener- 
alization, with  each  showing  of  the  film 
there  was  a  tendency  for  more  pupils 
to  agree  with  generalizations  considered 
important  by  adult  students  of  conser- 
vation, although  these  generalizations 
were  not  dealt  with  directly  by  the  film 
nor  taught  by  the  teachers.  (Did  the 
generalizations  come  to  the  children 
in  spite  of  the  film??  E.S.) 

Techniques  of  Utilization 

The    Many-Sided    Motion    Picture — E. 

Waggoner — Scholastic    36  :    6-T    April 

29,  1940 

Many  educational  films  oflfer  a  wide 
range  of  use.  The  technique  in  all  cases, 
however,  follows  the  same  pattern.  First, 
the  student  must  be  presented  with  de- 
finite objectives ;  secondly,  the  film  pre- 
sentation should  occupy  wholly  his 
voluntary  attention ;  thirdly,  general  dis- 
cussion should  follow  to  help  the  student 
form  correct  concepts  and  reach  desirable 
conclusions. 

(Continued  on  page  256) 
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New  SVE  Kodachrome 
Slide  Library 

A  new  and  important  milestone  in 
visual  education  is  announced  in  the 
accumulation  of  an  initial  library  of 
more  than  25,000  Kodachromes,  (2x2 
inch  slides)  as  the  latest  project  of  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education  of  Chi- 
cago, which  for  many  years  has  been 
a  leader  in  visual  education  progress 
both  in  the  school  and  religious  fields. 

A  carefully  selected  series  of  sub- 
jects is  to  cover  comprehensively  the 
curricula  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  special- 
ized instruction  in  such  related  fields  as 
travel,  art,  religion,  health,  morals,  etc. 
For  example,  one  series  already  com- 
pleted includes  faithful  and  vivid  color 
reproductions  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred of  the  world's  most  famous  paint- 
ings, both  sacred  and  secular,  from  the 
brush  of  over  one  hundred  of  the 
world's  immortals.  A  study  of  the 
priceless  art  treasures  enshrined  in  the 
Louvre,  Pitti  Palace,  and  Royal  and 
Metropolitan  Museums  have  been  avail- 
able until  now  only  to  the  rarely  pri- 
vileged few,  and  at  great  cost  both  in 
time  and  money. 

Through  the  magic  of  Kodachrome. 
the  full  impact  of  these  artistic  and 
cultural  achievements  of  an  entire  era 
of  world  progress,  is  now  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  esthetic  and  practical 
development  of  American  youth  in 
classrooms   everywhere. 

Similarly,  such  subjects  as  geog- 
raphy, nature  study,  botany,  zoology, 
agriculture,  architecture,  and  history, 
are  injected  with  a  vitality,  deeper 
meaning,  and  complete  accuracy  through 
the  addition  of  full  color  in  their  pre- 
sentation, as  a  supplement  to  the  tried 
and  true  instruction  filmstrips  in  black 
and  white. 

In  order  to  enable  an  easy  and  ready 
selection  of  pictures  to  meet  various 
needs,  and  to  key  them  with  equal  fa- 
cility to  the  curricula  of  all  schools 
within  the  primary  and  secondary  clas- 
sifications, it  is  planned  to  group  and 
catalog  the  library  in  a  number  of 
different  ways,  such  as  by  subject, 
country  of  origin,  author,  branch  and 
subdivision  of  science,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion, the  various  sets  thus  formed  will 
later  be  accompanied  by  lessons,  prepared 
by  leading  instructors  in  their  respec- 
tive fields. 

For  example,  the  collection  of  fam- 
ous art  masterpieces  now  available  is 
indexed  and  subdivided  according  to 
painter,  art  period,  nature  of  subject,  and 
school  of  expression.  Whether  the  pur- 
pose of  the  instruction  be  knowledge  of 
religion,     painting     technique,     historical 


evolution,  manners  and  customs  of  peo- 
ples, or  art  forms  and  their  appreciation, 
a  suitable  grouping  of  subjects  and  an  ac- 
companying lesson  will  be  supplied. 

Obviously,  a  multiplex  educational 
program  of  this  magnitude  will  take 
some  time  to  complete,  even  with  the 
help  of  a  large  staff  of  instructor-aids, 
drafted  from  various  educational  insti- 
tutions because  of  special  fitness  or 
knowledge  of  the  various  subjects.  Im- 
mediately, therefore,  and  to  insure 
availability  of  an  immense  collection  to 
educators  upon  opening  of  school  in 
the  fall,  the  first  step  is  the  preparation 
of  a  complete  catalog,  listing  and 
grouping  the  slides  in  accordance  with 
academic  requirements.  Further,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  art,  geography,  biology,  and 
other  series  already  photographed,  a  num- 
ber of  others  dealing  with  vacation  activ- 
ities, such  as  travel  and  National  Parks, 
will  be  assembled  to  supplement  the 
classroom  work  of  educators  based  on 
personal  vacation  experience. 

All  these  2x2  slides  will  be  offered 
for  sale  outright  at  a  cost  of  SOc  each, 
mounted  in  the  new  S.  V.  E.  cushion 
frame  slide  hinder,  in  which  both  glass 
and  film  are  protected  against  normal 
risks   of   breakage. 

New  Automatic  Projector  Shows 
Color  Slides  in  Three  Dimensions 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  manufacture  of  visual  aids  for  sell- 
ing and  teaching,  an  automatic  project- 
or   for    showing    glass    slides    in    three 


Three-dimension   slide   projector 

dimensions  is  now  being  made.  It  is 
the  Real  Life  Projector  of  the  Three 
Dimension  Corporation,  New  Holstein, 
Wisconsin.  A  "pre-view"  of  pictures 
projected  by  this  equipment  was  held 
May  IS  in  the  Chicago  studios  of  the 
Three  Dimension  Corporation,  Mer- 
chandise Mart.  The  showing  was  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  dra- 
matic realism  which  is  possible  in  illus- 
trating many  types  of  subjects.  Each 
picture  has  not  only  height  and  width. 


but  the  true  depth  of  perspective  that 
one  sees  in  viewing  the  actual  scene. 
The  projector  is  electrically  operated. 
The  slides  set  in  trays,  may  be  shown 
automatically  and  changed  at  set  in- 
tervals or  may  be  shown  individually 
by  pressing  a  control  switch  placed 
anywhere  desired.  The  electrical  con- 
trol of  individual  pictures  is  appreci- 
ated by  lecturers  who  wish  to  discuss 
each  picture  at  some  length  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  next  scene.  The  advan- 
tages of  automatic  projection  make  the 
equipment  especially  suitable  for  con- 
ventions and  e-xhibits  in  stores  and 
other  places. 

The  Real  Life  Projector  assures  er- 
ror-proof insertion  of  the  slides.  They 
can  never  be  put  in  upside  down.  Be- 
cause they  are  not  changed  by  hand 
they  remain  free  from  thumb  prints  and 
finger  markings.  Each  tray  holds  any 
number  of  three  dimensional  slides  up 
to  35.  If  it  is  decided  to  show  more 
than  35  slides  during  one  lecture,  the 
tray  can  be  instantly  replaced  with  an- 
other tray.  The  slides  do  not  have  to 
be  handled.  The  projector  will  show,  in 
addition  to  the  three  dimension  slides, 
the  conventional  slides.  When  these 
are  used  the  trays  will  accommodate 
twice  as  many  slides  as  can  be  used  with 
three  dimensional  projection. 

With  three  dimensional  slides,  there 
is  a  slide  for  each  eye.  The  slide  for 
the  right  eye  shows  the  scene  exactly 
as  the  right  eye  would  view  it.  The  slide 
for  the  left  eye  taken  from  a  slightly 
different  perspective,  shows  the  scene 
exactly  as  this  eye  would  observe  it. 
When  the  projected  picture  is  viewed 
through  Polaroid  glasses,  each  eye  sees 
only  the  view  that  it  would  naturally  have 
in  observing  the  actual  scene. 

The  Real  Life  Projector  was  invented 
by  Mr.  R.  V.  Brost,  now  Vice  President 
of  the  Three  Dimension  Corporation. 
The  discovery  was  the  result  of  many 
years  of  research  which  had  its  start 
when  Mr.  Brost  was  official  photog- 
rapher of  the  Garden  Club  of  Ameri- 
ca. In  that  capacity  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  three  dimensional  color 
photographs  of  private  gardens  in  many 
places  throughout  the  United  States. 
With  the  advent  of  Polaroid  glass,  Mr. 
Brost  saw  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
projector  that  would  show  the  pictures 
in  three  dimensions.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  projector  is  being  built 
commercially  for  the  use  of  business 
firms,  educators,  lecturers  and  others 
interested  in  showing  life  size  pictures 
in  three  dimensions.  The  Jantzen  Knit- 
ting Mills,  Crane  &  Co.,  United  Air 
Lines,  Elgin  Watch  Co.,  and  the  Hickock 
Manufacturing  Co.  have  contracted  for 
the  service. 
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Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Conducted  by  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr. 

American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMONG  ourselves,  this  month  is  the  summer  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  in  Milwaukee.  President 
Hansen  has  achieved  two  unusual  things.  Visual  edu- 
cation will  be  on  the  main  program  of  the  N.E.A.,  and 
the  program  of  the  D.V.I,  has  been  completed  in  time 
for  publication  in  this  issue  of  the  Screen.  Mirabile 
die  til. 

On  July  2  one  of  the  five  Morning  Assemblies  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  sessions  will  be  given  over  to  "Visual 
Aids  in  Education."  Presiding  will  be  President  Han- 
sen. Three  speakers  have  been  secured  for  this  pro- 
gram with  a  fourth  yet  to  be  selected. 

The  meetings  of  the  D.V.I,  are  unusually  interesting. 
No  longer  may  the  Department  be  charged  with  boiler- 
plate programs,  trotted  out  each  year  with  the  same 
speakers  and  the  same  speeches.  Even  your  corre- 
spondent had  to  make  a  last  minute  suggestion  to  the 
president  that  some  of  the  swell  16-mm.  sound  films 
produced  by  Denver  high  school  students  might  make 
swell  looking  for  the  Department  at  the  Tuesday 
luncheon.  So  there  is  still  at  least  one  line  of  boiler- 
plate for  the  program,  albeit  only  twenty  minutes,  film, 
speech,  and  all.  Friends  Emmert  and  Hamilton  from 
"khe  Keystone  state  are  also  on  the  program.  Otherwise, 
ire  shall  have  new  names  and  new  faces. 

Complete  program  of  the  D.V.I,  is  as  follows : 

PROGRAM 

Milwaukee,  luly  1-3,  1940 

Department  of  Visual  Instruction 
National  Education  Association 

Hotel  Wisconsin,  Gold  Room 
Monday,  July  1 
:15  P.M.  Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  Room  305 
Joint  Meeting  with  Department  of  Secondary  Teach- 
ers.  Presiding,   J.   E.   Hansen,    President,   Department 

Visual   Instruction. 
in  Experiment  in  Art  Education — Alfred  G.  Pelikan, 
Director,    Milwaukee   Art   Institute  and    Supervisor 
of  Art  Instruction  in  Milwaukee  Public  Schools 
Field  Experiences — John  Rothschild,  New  York  City. 

Executive  Director,  The  Open  Road 
Discussion  Leaders : 

Mrs.  Freda  S.  Plummer,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma 
Frank  K.  Reid,  Wichita,  Kansas 
Wilber   Emmert,    Indiana,    Pennsylvania 

Tuesday,  July  2 
9:00  A.M.  Plankinton  Hall  Auditorium 
N.E.A.    Assembly   Program   on    Visual   Instruction — 

— J.    E.    Hansen,    President,   Department   of   Visual 

Instruction,  presiding. 


Speakers :  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education ;  John  B.  MacHarg, 
Rochester,  New  York,  Eastman  Kodak  Company ; 
Alvin  B.  Roberts,  Gilson,  Illinois,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

12:00  Luncheon  Meeting — Gold  Room 

Showing  of  a  recent  educational  motion  picture 

2:15  P.M.  Afternoon  .Session — Gold  Room 

Lantern  Slides  in  the  Classroom — Adela  Losch,  Prin- 
cipal, Miles  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Standard  Lantern  Slide  as  an  Educational  Aid — 
G.  E.  Hamilton,  Keystone  View  Company,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa. 

The  Projection  of  Opaque  Materials — H.  C.  and  J.  H. 
White,  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan 

6:00  P.M.  Dinner — Business  Meeting 

Wednesday,  July  3 — Gold  Room 

7:30  A.M.  Breakfast — Business  Meeting  (Concluded) 

12:00  Luncheon  Meeting 

Panel  Discussion :  The  School  Journey 

Charles  B.  Park,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Michigan,  Leader ;  F.  C.  Rosecrance, 
Northwestern  University ;  Alvin  B.  Roberts,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Gilson,  Illinois;  George  J. 
Steiner,  Chicago  Teachers  College ;  P.  R.  Hersey, 
President,  Educational  Tours  Association  of  Chi- 
cago ;  Eldon  W.  Mason,  Assistant  Principal,  Mar- 
shall High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

2:15    P.M.   Afternoon   Session 

The  Relation  of  the  Museum  to  Our  Schools — Ira  Ed- 
wards, Director,  Milwaukee  Public  Museum 

Producing  Visual  Aids  on  a  Statewide  Basis — ^Joseph 
Rohr,  Supervisor,  WPA  Visual  Aids  Project,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison. 


About  these  Denver  films.  They  were  produced  by 
high  school  students  in  Denver  as  part  of  the  evaluation 
program  of  the  American  Council  on  Education's  Mo- 
tion Picture  Project.  Originally  the  questions  were 
to  find  out  whether  local  schools  could  make  technically 
good  films  on  local  communities  and  whether  the  mak- 
ing of  such  films  was  good  educational  experience  for 
the  students.  The  answer  is  yes  in  both  cases.  But 
more  than  that — the  films  are  far  better  than  anyone 
even  optimistically  expected.  Paul  Reed,  up  at 
Rochester,  saw  How  Our  Health  Is  Protected  and 
Food  the  Modern  Way  last  week.  Says  Director  Reed, 
"We  were  all  extremely  impressed  with  the  excellence 
of  the  job  that  has  been  done.  ...  It  represents  a 
most  significant  undertaking  and  schools  should  know 
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about  it  so  that  they  will  set  up  their  own  film  pro- 
duction plans."  The  sentences  between  the  dots  are 
omitted  because  they  are  not  so  glowingly  compli- 
mentary. They  raise  nasty  questions  about  cost,  com- 
position,   responsibility,    social    sensitivity,    etc. — all    of 

which  are  being  saved  for  the  Milwaukee  meeting. 

*  *       * 

Paul  G.  Edwards,  director  of  science  and  visual  in- 
struction of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools,  has  a  new  job. 
He  is  now  a  member  of  the  board  of  Examiners  of  the 
Chicago  schools.  Not  just  accident  is  this  worthy 
promotion.  It  comes  to  lusty,  curriculum-wise  Paul 
G.  Edwards  in  recognition  of  his  vigor  in  developing 
the  department  of  science  and  visual  instruction  of  the 

Chicago  Schools. 

*  *       * 

This  department  is  bogged  down  with  its  fan  mail. 
Several  months  ago  the  term,  "Aids  to  perceptual 
learning,"  was  introduced  by  Dr.  John  Hollinger,  Di- 
rector of  Science  and  Visualization,  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools.     "What  did  the  D.V.I,  think?"  queried  this 


department.  How  many  thought  is  unknown ;  two 
wrote — Chester  L.  MacTavish,  chairman  of  the  Science 
Department  in  the  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School,  Al- 
toona ;  and  F.  L.  Lemler,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual 
Teaching,  State  College  of  Washington. 

Liking  the  word,  perceptual,  but  finding  the  word 
aids  obnoxious,  Visualist  Lemler  says  of  the  former  "it 
emphasizes  learning  rather  than  teaching,"  is  "suffi- 
ciently inclusive,"  but  the  latter  is  "a  weak  sister." 
Says  Lemler,  "There  is  nothing  compelling  about  it. 
It  does  not  say  'these  materials  are  vital  and  indispen- 
sable in  school  work.'  " 

Scientist  McTavish  finds  no  fault  with  perceptual 
aids,  lambastes  visual  education.  "The  term  'visual  edu- 
cation,' "  says  McTavish,  "oiTers  opportunity  for  teach- 
ers to  jump  at  conclusions  regarding  its  significance 
while  'perceptual  learning'  should  tie  up  more  closely 
the  use  of  sensory  aids  with  educational  psychology 
resulting  in  constructive  thinking  on  the  part  of 
teachers."  There  is  more  to  these  letters,  but  no  more 
letters  on  "aids  to  perceptual  learning." 


Official  Membership  Roster  -  Department  of  Visual  Instruction 


Adams,     E.    D.  Elyria,     Ohio 

Akins,   Lillian  M. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Albertson,    C.    E.  Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Albino,     Louis    Sidney,     N.     Y. 

Alleman.     C.    C Luck.     Wis. 

Althouse,    A.   D.   Detroit,    Mich. 

American    Lib.    Assn.  Chicago,    111. 

Anderson,    O.    S Fargo.    N.    D. 

Archibald.  W.  F.  Kilgore,  Tex. 
Armour.     May  Pittsburgh.     Pa. 

Arnold.     E.     J.     Nelsonville,     Ohio 

Aspinwall.    E. Ventura,    Gal. 

Astell.     Louis     A. Urbana,     III. 

Aughinbaugh,  B.  A.  Columbus,  O. 
Balcom,   A.   G. 

New    Providence.   N.   J. 
Bancroft,    Elwood 

Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Bardy.    Joseph. ...Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Battle,    Anne Nashville,    Tenn. 

Beal,    B.    O.  Tacoma,    Wash. 

Beaumont    Mot.    Pict.    Council 

Beaumont,    Tex. 

Becker.  Wm.  J.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Beebe,  Ralph  E.  Naperville,  111. 
Beierlein,    Martha 

Fort    Wayne,    Ind. 

Belka.    J.    E. Gulfport,    Miss. 

Bell,  Carl  S.  Puyallup.  Wash. 
Bert,    Reese    E.  Modesto.    Cal. 

Booth.    M.   J. Charleston.    111. 

Bowen,  Ward  C.  .  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Brown,    Carolyn    A.  Portland,  OTe. 

Brumbaugh,      D. Fruita,     Colo. 

Buckler,     Bruce  Casey,     111. 

Bullinsrton,  J.  R.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Burdick,    H.    O Alfred,    N.    Y. 

Burke,    H.    A.  Kearney.    Neb. 

Burns,     Merle    J.  Lesterville.  S.  D. 

Burt,    U.    S.   Corvallis,    Ore. 

Byrne,  A.  Click  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Cain,     M.     E.   Davenport,     la. 

Cal.  State  Lib.  Sacramento.  Cal. 
Capital  University  Columbus.  O. 
Carlin.  K.  L.  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 
Carroll.  John  S.  San  Diego.  Cal. 
Cass.  George  T.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Caweiti,  Donald  Winnetka,  111. 
Chandler,    Wm.    F. 

East   Rutherford.   N.   J. 

College     Library Chico,     Cal. 

Clark,    Ella    C Winona,    Minn. 

Clemens.    K.    F. Wasco,    Cal. 

Cleveland,    W.    R. 

Downers  Grove.  III. 
Cochran.  L.  W.  Iowa  City,  la. 
Goers,    Walter   C. 

Orange  Grove,  Tex. 
Goles,    Victor         Cincinnati.    Ohio 

Com.    High    School Dupo,    111. 

Gonger.    H.    G.  Chicago.     111. 

Connor.  Ruth  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Cook.  Dorothea  Washington.  D.  C. 
Cook,    Gordon    S. 

Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. 
Cox,  Ernest  L.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Craig,  Jeanette  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Crane.     A.    H.  Marion.    Ohio 

Crawford.  E.  W.  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Creative    Ed.    Soc.  Mankato.  Minn 


Cross.     C.     L.  Normal.     III. 

Crumb,    Myer    L. Kerman,    Cal. 

Crutcher,  G.  L.  ...  Louisville,  Ky. 
Cummings.  O,  G.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Dale,      Edgar Columbus,  Ohio 

Dalrymple,  C.  W.  Lansing,  Mich. 
Darlington.  E.  H.  ...  Wayne,  Pa. 
Davies,  Samuel  E.  Lakewood.  O. 
Davis,  N.  Evelyn  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Davis,  Rex  H.  A.  Atchison.  Kan. 
Day,  M.  McCabe  Huntington.  Ind. 
Dent.    E.    C.  Camden.    N.    J. 

Dillon,    Hubert  Fowler,    Kan. 

Donnelly.  A.  J.  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Dolores,     Sister    M.         Joliet.     III. 

Dudley.    Wm. Chicago,    111. 

Dugdale,    Lee   A.  Denver.    Colo. 

Dyer,  Eliz.  J.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dyer,   W.   C,    Prin..   Columbus,   O. 

Eby.    George Stockton,    Cal. 

Elkins,     H. Hollywood.     Cal. 

Elliott.  G. Oakvale.   W.  Va. 

Elliot,    Keith,    Battle   Creek.    Mich. 

Emmert,     Wilber Indiana.     Pa. 

Evans,  Marian  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Fairbury  Schools  Fairburv.  Neb. 
Files.  Ralph  E.,  E.  Orange.  N.  J. 
Findlay,    A.         Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

Fisher,    Lorena Elkhart.    Ind. 

Ford,  Bert  J.  Hartland,  Mich. 
Frances,  C.  B.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Fritsche,  H.  E.  Hawthorne.  Cal. 
Fuquay,    Wade    F. 

Snow  Camp.  N.  C. 
Franklin,    Mary         Detroit,    Mich. 

Fresno    Schools Fresno.     Cal. 

Gambach,    J.    C Peoria.    III. 

Garwood,     Irving         Macomb.     III. 

General     Films Regina.    Can. 

Goette.    W.     L.        Gainesville.     Fla. 

Goetting.    M.    L. Waco,    Tex. 

Golterman.  Eliz.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Greeley     Schools  Greeley.     Colo. 

Greene.  Nelson  L.  Chicago.  Ill 
Gregory.  W.  M.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Gunning.    R.    J.  Tomah.    Wis. 

Hale.  Ralph  1  Oceanside.  Cal. 
Hamilton.  George  Meadville.  Pa 
Hansen,  J.  E.  Madison,  Wis. 
Harden,  J.  T.,  Elon  College.  N.  C 
Harris,  J.  J.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Hart,  Gardner  L.  Oakland.  Cal. 
Hart,  Wm.  G.  Columbus.  O. 
Hatch.  Arthur  Baltimore.  Md. 
Hawaii.  Univ.  of  (2)  Honolulu 
Haworth,  H.  H.  Pasadena.  Cal. 
Mealy,    Hazel  Milwaukee.    Wis. 

Heer.     A.     L.  Kent.     Ohio 

Heinaman,  F.  S.  Edinboro.  Pa. 
Henderson,    H.    A. 

Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Hicks,   Samuel    I. 

Pearl  River.  N.  Y. 
Hoban.  C.  F.  Jr.  Wash..  D.  C. 
Hogan.  M.  L.  Laurens.  S.  C. 
Holland.      B.      F.  Austin.      Tex. 

Holliday.  E.  F.  Regina.  Can. 
Hollinger,  J.  A..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Honeycutt,   A.   W, 

Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 
Hooverstock.     G.  Elkhart.     Ind. 


Horn,  Richard  ..  Gallion,  Ohio 
Houghton,  G.  H..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Houston    School    Dist. 

Houston.    Tex. 
Hughes.  John  H.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Hunter,     J.      W Watago.      III. 

111.     Normal     U Normal.      Ill 

Ind.  Teachers  College 

Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
la.  U.  Ext.  Div.  Iowa  City,  la. 
Irion,  Mary  C.  ....  Hollywood,  Cal. 
Israel.    Marion    L. 

Los   Angeles.  Cal. 

Ivey,     Rosalie    El     Paso.    Tex. 

Jarrott.  J.  W.,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
Jensen,  H.  B.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Jensen,'  H.  R.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jefferson    Jr.    H.   S. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Johnson.  A.  F..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Jolly,    T.    C.  Union.    S.    C. 

Kan.  U,  Ext.  Div.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Keetch.  Rulon  P.  Oildale.  Cal. 
Kelly,  Fred  E..  State  College.  Pa. 
Kent     College  Kent.      Ohio 

Kerstetter.  N.  California.  Pa. 
Killey,  Lorene  Oakland,  Cal. 
Kinder.  Jas.  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Kirchner,    Mrs.    P. 

Cleveland  Heights.  O. 
Kirwin.  Edwin  A.,  Winona.  Minn. 
Kjellstrom,    L.  Wash.    D.    C. 

Klein,     M.     R.  Cleveland.     O. 

Kolbe.  Mildred  Fort  Dodge.  la. 
Kooser,     H.     L.  Ames.      la. 

Kradel.  Joseph  C.  Millvale.  Pa. 
Kruse.  Wm.  F.  Chicago.  III. 
Kuckuk,  H.  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Lain.      Dolph  Moline.      III. 

Lane,  F.  Edgar  Miami.  Fla. 
Lash,  Lewis  M.  Dearborn,  Mich. 
Lacy,  Helen  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Lease.     L.    J.  Glendale.     Cal. 

Leech,  Florence,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Le  Favour,  Helen,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Lewin,  William,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Lewis.  Donald  Red  Wing.  Minn. 
Lewis,   Kenneth 

St.    Petersburg.    Fla. 
Liming,  S.  O.,  Yellow  Springs.  O. 

Lindstrom.    C. Wash..    D.    C. 

Linville.    R.    B.  Lafayette.    Ind. 

Livermon.  Ruth  Norfolk.  Va. 
Long.  John  J..  Loudonville.  O. 
Lowrey  Jr.  H.  S.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 

Machen.      L Hampton.       Va. 

Mack.     Helen     A.  Alton.     III. 

Maddock.  W.  H.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Mahnke.      C.  Des      Moines.      la. 

March,     O.    J Cleveland,     O. 

Martin.  R.  W.  Cleveland.  O. 
Maynard.  Mrs.  B.  Orlando.  Fla. 
Meissner.  Amelia  ..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Meola.     L.     K.  Cleveland.     O. 

Merrill,    Treesa 

Bloomfield  Hills.  Mich 
Mesick,  R.  O.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Michigan    Normal    Coll. 

Ypsilaiiti.  Mich. 
Miller.  H.  E.  Allentown.  Pa. 
Miller,  Paul  S..  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Miller,    W.    C Bedford.    O: 


Mills.   T.   H.  Welcome.   N.   C. 

Minn.  U.  Lib.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mitchell,  J.  J.  Lockport.  N.  Y. 
Moffie,  D.  J.,  State  College.  Pa. 
Moore.  E.  C.  Hempstead.  N.  Y. 
Muerman.  J.  C.  Stillwater.  Okla. 
McCormac,    D.    Leon 

Columbia.  S.  C. 
Mclntire.  Geo..  Michigan  City.  Ind. 
Mclsaac.    J.   S.      Beaver    Falls.    Pa. 

McKinley.    H.    S Canton,    Oliio 

McMullen,    D.    S.  Quebec.    Can. 

McNabb.    H.    E.  Albany.    Ga. 

McPherson.  H.  M.,  St.  Helena.  Cal. 
National  Col.  of  Ed.,  Evanston.  111. 
Neb.  Teachers  Coll.,  Kearney.  Neb. 
Nelson.  C.  W.  Hay  ward.  Cal. 
Nelson.  O.  A.  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 
Nelson.  Paul  C,  Menomonie,  Wis. 
Neuner,    Elsie    F. 

New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 
Nichols  Inter.  Sch.  Evanston.  111. 
N.  C.  Univ.  Ext.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
O'Donnell.  G.  H.  R.  Troy.  N.  Y. 
Ort,     Vergil  Napoleon.     Ohio 

Palmer,  W.  C.  Fargo.  N.  D. 
Parizak,    Liel 


Parker.    O.     L. 
Payne,    A.    L. 


Green    Bay.    Wis. 

Ada.    Okla. 

Greeley,    Colo. 


Peabody  College,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Pedagogical  Lib.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pellett.  R.  C.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Persing,     Ellis  Cleveland.    O. 

Peters.  Rupert  Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 
Phila.  Health  Council  Phila..  Pa. 
Admin.     Library     Pittsburgh.     Pa. 

Powell.    W.   T El    Paso.   Tex. 

Pratt.  M.  W.  East  Moline.  III. 
Public     Library  Cleveland,     O. 

Pugh.   D.   B.  State  College.    Pa. 

Pygman.    C.     H.  Maywood.     III. 

Radio    Transcription     Co. 

Hollywood.  Cal. 
Ramseyer,  L.  L.  Bluffton.  Ohio 
Reagan.    C.    R.  Atlanta.    Ga. 

Redlands.  Univ.  of,  Redlands.  Cal. 
Reed.  Paul  C.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Reeves.  Mrs.  T.  V.  Canyon,  Tex. 
Reichard.    C.   E., 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Reitze,  A.  W..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Remer,     T.     G.  Chicago.     III. 

Reynolds.  J.  B.  Lancaster.  S.  C. 
Richardson.      Olive  Gary.      Ind. 

Rickard.  Nancye  Miami.  Fla. 
Riggs.  Cecil  O..  Wavnesburg.  Pa. 
Riordin.  H.  M.  Wash..  D.  C. 
Rising.  Justus  Lafayette.  Ind. 
Ritter.     Carl  Tenaflv,     N.    J. 

Roberts.      A.      B.  Gilson.      III. 

Roberts.  G.  Cuvahoga  Falls.  O. 
Roberts.  Jewell  E.  St.  Louis.  111. 
Robinson.  R.  E.  Highland.  Mich. 
Rohr.     Joseph  Madison.     Wis. 

Rothrock.  Mary.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
Sam.  Oscar  E.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
San    Diego   State   College 

San  Diego.  Cal. 
Santa    Monica    Schools 

Santa    Monica.    Cal. 
Schroeder.     E.  Davenport.     la. 
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Schulte.    R.    F. Vincennes,    Ind. 

Scott,   Roy   F. ChicaKO,    III. 

Seidel.   C.    F.  AUentown,    Pa. 

Sellers.    O.    E. Akron.    O. 

Sequoia  H.  S.,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 

Sexton,    L.   J St.    Louia,   Mo. 

Shane,    M.    L.         Nashville,    Tenn. 

Shapiro,    A.  Chicago.     III. 

Sitrman,    J.    G.     Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Skagrffs,    D.   A. Mesa.    Ariz. 

Smith,   M.    I Hibbing.    Minn. 

Snodffrass,  M.  H.  Cincinnati,  O. 
Southard.  R.  N.  Westbury,  N.  Y. 
Stanley  Dana  Corp..  Portland,  Me, 
Starnes.  Gayle  W.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Steinhauer,  M.  H.,  Millersville,  Pa, 
Stoeppelwerth,    M.    L. 

Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Stoltz.    H.    J. Normal.    111. 

Stoney.   D.  S.  Charleston.  S.   C. 

Stooksberry.  R.  W.  Dayton,  O. 
Striplin.  D.  C.  Glendale.  Cal. 
Stuart  Robinson  Sch.,  Blackey,  Ky. 
Swarthout,  W.  E.  Maywood,  III. 
Swingle,  Earl  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Sylvia.  Sister  M.  Scranton,  Pa. 
Texas    P.   T.   A.  Austin,   Tex. 

Thourot,    G.    L. Amherst.    O. 

Tighe,     B.     C Fargo,     N.     D. 

Tilton.    E.    B San    Diego.    Cal. 

Tower  Hill  .Sch..  Wilmington.  Del. 
Trolinger,     Leiia       Boulder,    Colo. 

Troxel.    R.    B Farmington,    111. 

Troyer,  M.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Trusal,   M.    E.  DuBois.    Pa. 

rnttle,    Earle    B.     Teaneck,    N.    J. 

vogood,    A.    P Ames,    la. 

^an  Aller,  H.  H. 

Saratoga    Springs,    N.    Y. 
|r»n    Devanter,    Anne    W. 

Orlando,  Fla. 
Iran    Loenen,    C.    A. 

Laguna    Beach,    Cal. 
rernor,   P.    H.  Rockford,    III. 

Taggoner.    E.    C Elgin,    111. 

Fagner,    Paul    B. 

N.    Syracuse.    N.    Y. 
ralker.    H,    H.     Knoxville.    Tenn. 
Walter.    Mary    E.  Dallas.    Tex. 

Walton,  H.  L.,  Garden  City.  Kan. 
Ward.  Owen  W.  Garland.  Utah 
Ward.    W.    H.  Columbia.    S.    C. 

Wardlaw.   J.   C.  Atlanta.   Ga. 

Warren,    H.    L.         Edinburg,   Tex. 

Watson,    J.    H. Casey,    Iowa 

Wayland,     Lolah Mobcrly,     Mo. 

Webb.    J.    C.  Lawton,    Okla. 

Weedon,  Vivian,  Wilmette.  111. 
Welty,    Clarence  Bedford.    Ohio 

Wendt,  Paul  R..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Wenger,  Roy  E.  Columbus.  O. 
W.  Tex   Teachers  Coll. 

Canyon.  Tex. 
Wheeler.  J.  W.  Statesvillo,  N.  C. 
White.    J.    Kay  Berwyn.     111. 

Whittinghill.  W.  W..  Detroit.  Mich. 
Widdowson.  D.  C,  Black  Lick,  Pa. 
Wiersch,  Marion  Duluth.  Minn. 
Williams,  Don  G.  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Wilson.    John    C. 

White  Plains.  N.  Y. 
Wilson  Teachers  Coll.,  Wash..  D.  C. 
Wisner,  Victor,  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 
Witt,  Margaret  Johnstown,  Pa. 
Wollman.  R.  J.,  Bloomingdale.  O. 
Wright,  G.  W,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 
Zisman,   S.   B.,   College   Sta.,   Tex. 


N.Y.  Metropolitan  Branch 

Abbott,    John    E.  N.    Y.    C. 

Adier,    Freyda    N.  N.    Y.    C. 

Allard,     Lucille Garden     City 

Amaon,    Emily N.    Y.    C. 

Arnspiger,    V.    C, 

Long   Island   City,  N.   Y.   C. 

Assn.  of  Sch.  Film   Lib.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Auerbach.    Louis N.    Y.    C. 

Barnard,   Eunice  F. N.  Y.  C. 

Barrett.    Wilton  N.    Y.    C. 

Bashkowitz,    Mrs.    P Brooklyn 

Berg,  Mrs.  E.   L N.   Y.   C. 

Bernstein,     Louis     Brooklyn 

Boecker,    Alexander N.    Y.    C. 

Bowmar,   Stanley N.   Y.   C. 

Bray,    J.    R. N.    Y.    C. 

Briner,    George    C. Maspeth 

Brodshaug,    Melvin   N.    Y.    C. 

Brotzman.    Mrs.    E. Brooklyn 

Burns,    Suzette N.    Y.    C. 

Chapin    School N.    Y.    C. 

Cohen,  Dr.  Frances N.   Y.  C. 

Com.  on  Scientific  Aids.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Cook,    Dorothy N.    Y.    C. 

Cooper,    L. Floral    Park 

Danaher,    Alice N.    Y.    C. 

Doane.    Donald    C.  N.    Y.    C. 

Donovan,     Esther         Garden     City 

Edwards.    H.   T. N.    Y.   C 

Eichel.    C.    G. Brooklyn 

Ellis,    Don    Carlos Garden    City 

Ferguson,    B.    W Jersey    City 

Freund,    Felix N.    Y.    C. 

Gillen,    Mary    A N.    Y.    C. 

Ganz.    Wm.    J. N.    Y.    C. 

Gates,    G.    M. Long    Island    City 

Gray,    H.    A.         Long    Island    City 
Greenwald,    Alma     Larchmont 

Gutlohn.    Walter   O.,    Inc.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Haight.    Eric    H. N.    Y.    C. 

Hamilton,    J.    S. N.    Y.    C. 

Healey.    Gertrude    M. N.    Y.    C. 

Hessberg,   Lena N.  Y.  C. 

Houchheimer.    Rita N.    Y.    C. 

Jansen,    William N.    Y.    C. 

Jenkins.    John    J Bronxville 

Johnson.    K.    C. Brooklyn 

Katz,     Elias N.     Y.     C. 

Keliher,     Alice N.    Y.    C. 

Kelly.     Julia    T Brooklyn 

Kelly,    George   J N.    Y.    C. 

Kennedy,    Mary    A Brooklyn 

Knowlton,    D.    C. N.   Y.   C. 

Loughran,   G.   A N.    Y.    C. 

Lichtman,    Frieda N.    Y.    C. 

McClusky.     F.     D. Scarborough 

McKeown.    M.    J.  N.    Y.    C. 

Mathewson,    F.    T..  White    Plains 

May,   Anne  C. N.  Y.  C, 

Molony,   Vera   B. N.   Y.    C. 

Mulqueen,   Marie  A. N.    Y.   C. 

O'Gorman,    Mrs.    D.  N.    Y.    C 

Peixotto.    B.    C. N.    Y.    C. 

Ramsey,    Grace    Fisher  .  N.    Y.    C. 

Rauch.     Celia     Brooklyn 

Reilly    F.    J. N.    Y.    C. 

Rockefeller    Foundation     N.   Y.   C. 

Ross,    Herman N.    Y.    C. 

Rothschild,   John N.    Y.    C. 

Ruben.stein,    L.    M. Brooklyn 

.Schneider,    Etta  N.    Y.    C. 

Sheerin,     Ethel     M. Brooklyn 

Silverman.    Estelle  N.    Y.    C. 

Simpson,     M.     L. Brooklyn 

Steiner,    Fredericka N.   Y.   C. 

Stolper,    C.    J. N.    Y.    C. 

Theobald,    Jacob N,    Y.    C. 


Trace,     Chas.     T. Brooklyn 

Waldron.    Vica N.    Y.    C. 

Wehberg,     Hilla N.    Y.    C. 

Whitney,  Harold  A.  N.  Y.  C. 
Williamson,  Pauline  N.  Y.  C. 
Yale  Univ.  Film  Service,  N.  Y.  C. 

Young,    Isabel N.    Y.    C. 

Zelnick,    Max    Brooklyn 

New  England  Branch 

Allard,  Dorothy  Reading,  Mass. 
Ammidown,    Eva   B. 

West    Roxbury,    Mass. 

Austin,    Scott Wollaston,    Mass 

Avitable,    Albert 

South    Braintree,    Mass. 

Bickford,    Gladys Lynn,     Mass. 

Brown.   S.    W.     Springdale,    Conn. 

Buckingham,     B. Quincy,     Mass. 

Bnrbank,  N.  B.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 
Canfield,  B.  R.,  Babson  Pk.,  Mass. 
Chapman,  L.  H.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Childs,  H.  E.  Providence,  R.  I. 
Christiansen,    F.    J. 

Wollaston,    Mass. 

Cole,    Lee.    H. Marlboro,    Mass. 

Cooper,   Mary   A. 

N.  Willbraham,  Mass. 
Couch,  Wm.  H.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Crowley.    Wm.    P.     Everett,    Mass. 

Dion.    Paul Southbridge.    Mass. 

Dyar.    E.    J.  Holyoke,    Mass 

Ebner,  Albert  Thomaston,  Conn. 
Erickson,  C.  W.  Greenfield.  Mass. 
Farwell.  Martha.  Brockton,  Mass. 
Fitzgerald,    H,     Winchester,    Mass. 

Galper,    A.    S. Salem,    Mass 

Gamel,    O.    Y..  Springfield,    Mass. 

Garrity.     Helen Boston,     Mass. 

Gove,  George  R..  Haverhill.  Mass 
Graybill,  P.  J.,  West  Haven.  Conn. 

Hilary,  Sister  St. Rutland,    Vt. 

Hitchcock,  H.  A.,  Elmwood,  Conn. 
Howard.  S..  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

James.    Sarah    S. Shirley,    Mass 

Johnson,  E.  R,,  S.  Braintree,  Mass. 
Krasker,  Abraham  ..  Boston,  Mass. 
Lawlor,    E.    A.  ..Lawrence,    Mass, 

Lesourd,    H.    W. Milton,    Mass 

Lyons,  J.  H.,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

Lyon,     L  Wilton,     Conn. 

Manter.  Mildred   E. 

Jamaica    Plain,    Mass 

March,    L.    S Melrose,    Mass 

Mather,  Kirtley,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
McDaniel.  Nettie  Beverly.  Mass. 
Moyer,  Jas.  A.  Boston,  Mass. 
Nangle,  K.  Louise,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Nilman.   Carl    H. 

Shelburn  Falls,  Mass. 
Northcott,   J.    W. 

New    Bedford,    Mass. 
Payne,  N.  H. 

Newton    Center,    Mass. 

Peavey,    C.    W Rochester,    N.    H. 

Piatt,    Henry    H.       Boston,    Mass. 

Purdon,    A. Wollaston,    Mass 

Pyne,    Lee    E Willimatic,    Conn. 

Reed,  James  P.  Hadley,  Mass. 
Riani,  Alfred  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Roberts,    T.     E.    Pembroke,    Mass. 

Rummel,    Paul Boston,    Mass. 

Sabel,    R.    G. Plainville,    Conn. 

Sawyer,   E.   P.  Orange,    Mass 

Scott.   Walter  E..  Hingham,   Mass. 

Shaw,   Henry  M. Carver.   Mass. 

Sherman,  H.  M.,  Springfield.  Ma.ss. 
Smith,  B.  R.  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 
Smith,  Donald  W.,  Durham,  N.  H. 


Smith,   Howard   A.  .  Quincy,  Mass. 
Sturtevant,    M.    A. 

Shrewsbury.  Mass. 

Swift,   Arthur   F.      Amherst,  Mass. 

Tessner,    Glenn     Worcester,  Mass. 

Twichell,    L.    M. Maiden,  Mass. 

Van    Dusen,   E.   B,     Quincy,  Mass. 

Walker,  J.  C. Lynn,  Mass. 

Wheeler.    E.    F. Bristol,  Conn. 

,^    Louisiana  Branch 

Allen    High    School  ...New    Orleans 

Armstrong,     D.     G. Ruston 

Atkins,    R.    W. Athens 

Avery,    Wm.    J. Natchitoches 

Barrett,    Ellen    T.       New    Orleans 

Behrman    H.    S New    Orleans 

Bostick,     Lucille, New    Orleans 

Brouillette,    J.    W..  Baton    Rouge 
Buisson,    James    A. ..  New    Orleans 

Capraro,    Rose New    Orleans 

Cawthon,      Ardia Ruston 

Colton     School New     Orleans 

Council,    Sallie New    O'rleans 

Crayton.      Ruby Minden 

Danner,    E.    L. New    Orleans 

Delaney,      J.      M Pineville 

School    Dept.   of   Visual   Aids 

New   Orleans 

Dicharry,    B.    J. Lutcher 

Dieck.     Elfrieda New     Orloans 

Doerr,    Loretta New    Orleans 

Durham.     A.     W. Oakdale 

Ewing,    J.    G.    &    Sons 

Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans 

Fehrenbach,     M New     Orleans 

Foil,    H     .E. Franklinton 

Gorman,     J.     A. Jena 

Grainger,    J.    H. New    Orleans 

Grehan,     Carrie New    Orleans 

Griffith,     P.     H.  University 

Halt,     Kenneth    B. Lafayette 

Hanchey,     T.     A. Homer 

Harrison,    A.,    Jr. New    Orleans 

Henson,    C.    C, New    Orleans 

Hinrichs,    Amy New    O'rleans 

Howe,    Mary    H. New    Orleans 

Hynes    Pre- Vocational     Sch. 

New    Orleans 

Landry,     E.     J.   Hahnville 

La.     Poly.     Institute Ruston 

Lynch,     James     Percy Ruston 

McClendon,    W,    C. Crowley 

McDonough    No.    II   School 

New   Orleans 

Mackey.    B.    B Baton    Rouge 

Marshall,     Donald  ....  New    Orleans 

Michelet,    Lucille New    Orleans 

Moore,    Ida  Lake    Providence 

Moore,     Loretta New    Orleans 

Mount,     R.     H.   Ruston 

Neal,     Paul    J.    Neville 

O'Neal,      Bernice Ruston 

Peters   High  School   .  New  Orleans 
Rabouin    Memorial    School 

New  Orleans 
Robert,    P.    C.  Minden 

Rodgers,    Myrtle    Monroe 

Simpson,    A.   B. Natchitoches 

Smith,     Anna     Green Ruston 

Smith,    N.     L. Franklinton 

Sutton,    R.   O. Ruston 

Thompson,    C.    T. Estherwood 

Walker,    Perry New    O'rleans 

Watson,   J.   W. Iowa 

White,    M.    D New    Orleans 

Wooley,    J.    B.  Lafayette 

Woodard,      Helen Ruston 

Wright    H.    S. New    Orleans 

Youngs,    Olga New    Orleans 


Of  Lantern  Slides  and  Me 

(Concluded  from  paijc  2i3) 

were  to  me  simply  amazing.  As  I  write  these  words, 
a  copy  of  an  art  masterpiece  from  the  first  roll  of 
Kodachroine  I  exposed  is  on  the  screen  at  my  left.  I 
can  view  the  painting  with  immeasurable  greater  ease 
than  if  I  were  before  it  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  The 
slide  in  frequent  use  for  three  years  or  more  has  given 
me  far  greater  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  a  few 
brief  and  hurried  studies  of  the  original.  Here  at 
home,  whatever  happens  in  Europe,  I  can  enjoy  the 
pictures  I  like  best  in  the  full  size  and  color  of  the 
original.  Incidentally,  and  it  is  a  mighty  big  incident 
in  significance,  if  you  make  one  Kodachrome  picture, 
you  can  have  a  thousand  made  like  it,  without  undue 
expense. 

It  is  now  the  business  of  my  life  to  make  teachers 
and  everybody  else  realize  the  joy  of  color  slides.     It 


is  hard  for  me  to  restrain  my  enthusiasm.  The  edu- 
cational possibilities  of  these  slides  are  such  that  revolu- 
tionary advances  in  teaching  seem  to  me  immediately 
before  us.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  use  expensive 
imported  apparatus  to  make  miniature  slides.  Any 
one  of  a  large  number  of  cameras  will  do  it,  for  you 
can  now  buy  Kodachrome  film  in  miniature  rolls  or 
standard  sheet  sizes.  If  you  wish  precision  apparatus 
for  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  work  in  slide  pro- 
duction, a  little  over  a  hundred  dollars  will  buy  it. 
With  it  you  can  do  so  many  things,  with  such  ease, 
neatness,  and  dispatch,  that  photography  in  general, 
and  slide  making  in  particular,  become  a  keen  joy! 
Almost  anyone  can  learn  to  make  color  slides  of  almost 
anything  in  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath. 
To  miss  their  help  and  indescribable  beauty  would 
mean,  for  me,  the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tions of  life. 
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The   Educational   Screen 


SCHOOL  -  MADE  MOTION  PICTURES 


Conducted  by  HARDY  R.  FINCH 

Head  of  English 

High  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Member   Commitlee   on   Standards   for   Motion   Pictures   and 
Newspapers  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 


California 

A  picture  of  sixth  grade  students  carrying  on  ac- 
tivities in  their  classroom  and  at  the  San  Francisco 
Fair  is  presented  in  an  all-color  film,  A  Sixth  Grade 
Studies  the  Fair,  made  by  Ruth  Bradley  and  Mildred 
Dunlap  of  the  San  Jose  Elementary  Schools.  A.  H. 
Horrall  is  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 

A  news  review  of  student  life  entitled  Cine  Review 
(2400  feet)  is  the  product  of  the  Santa  Monica  junior 
College  Cine  Club.  W.  F.  Werner  is  the  club's  director. 

A  motion  picture  made  to  be  shown  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of  the  Julian  Union  High  School,  Julian, 
has  the  following  parts :  A.  Views  of  Communities, 
B.  School  Views,  C.  Classes,  D.  Activities,  E.  Sports. 
F.  Faculty  and  Board  Members.  Miss  Marion  Olsen  is 
the  advisor  of  the  school  film  production  group. 

Connecticut 

A  film  (1100  feet)  produced  by  the  students  of 
Darien  High  School  shows  a  day's  activities,  begin- 
ning with  the  janitor  stoking  the  boilers  and  ending 
with  the  students  leaving  the  building. 

District  of  Columbia 

John  F.  Brougher,  assistant  principal  of  Central 
High  School,  Washington,  reports  that  his  school  has 
made  a  film  depicting  various  phases  of  school  life.  The 
film  was  used  in  connection  with  graduation  exercises. 
Miss  Louise  Moore  was  the  production  director. 

Illinois 

Airplane  views  of  the  school  and  shots  of  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  form  a  part  of  Princeton 
Township  High  School  Activities,  completed  by  the 
school's  Camera  Club  under  the  supervision  of  J.  C. 
Mortensen.    (800  feet.) 

Kentucky 

The  Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School  has  produced 
The  Odyssey  (800  feet)  and  Mountain  Lije  Amoves  On 
(700  feet).  The  latter  film  was  planned  and  produced 
by  the  class,  Arthur  W.  Dodd,  principal,  writes.  Miss 
Edith  Cold  was  the  films'  sponsor. 

Louisiana 

Carnival  Ball — Krewe  of  Echoes,  1940  was  the  first 
picture  made  indoors  in  color  at  the  Eleanor  McMair 
High  School,  New  Orleans.  The  art,  music,  English, 
and  physical  education  departments  of  the  school  co- 
operated. Olga  Youngs,  director  of  Visual  Aids,  was 
the  film  maker. 

Missouri 

A  school  garden  might  be  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting production.  A  gardening  project  of  first  grade 
pupils  in  Springfield  has  been  recorded  on  200  feet  of 
film  by  D.  C.  Rucker,  Director  of  Curriculum  Research. 


New  York 

How  democracy  and  tolerance  work  in  an  American 
school  is  the  theme  of  They  All  Go  to  Evander,  a  film 
produced  by  the  Evander  Childs  High  School  Motion 
Picture  Club  in  New  York  City  under  the  direction  of 
David  Schneider.  The  film  presents  the  backgrounds  of 
students,  analysis  of  student  body,  shots  of  students  at 
work  and  play,  and  examples  of  democracy  in  practice 
at  the  school.  (900  feet.) 

"The  educational  process  in  the  elementary  school 
taken  by  upper  school  students  as  part  of  their  school 
work,"  is  Advisor  Charles  Cook's  note  on  Hand  and 
Mind — Learning  by  Doing  from  Kindergarten  through 
Sixth  Grade.  (800  feet,  also  shortened  version,  400) 
Fieldston  School,  New  York  City. 

An  unusual  film  that  shows  students  of  five  high 
schools  taking  part  in  health  activities  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Cattaraugus  County  School  Health  Ser- 
vice, Olean,  New  York.  Students  in  Randolph,  Elli- 
cottville,  Franklinville,  Portville,  and  Cattaraugus  High 
Schools  assisted  in  its  preparation.  The  first  part 
shows  a  group  of  students  making  a  tour  of  the 
Randolph  School  building  to  study  evidences  of  health- 
ful environment  such  as  lighting  and  seating.  In  Part 
Two,  an  Ellicottville  high  school  class  follows  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  family  and  discovers  how  the  family  is 
helped  by  community  organizations.  In  Part  Three, 
home-making  students  of  Ten  Broeck  Academy,  Frank- 
linville, prepare  an  exhibit  of  food  for  a  child  health 
conference  and  observe  the  activities  of  the  conference. 
In  the  fourth  part,  Portville  High  School  students 
examine  methods  of  sanitation.  They  visit  the  village 
reservoir  and  a  local  dairy.  They  find  possibilities  for 
improvement  in  community  sanitation :  garbage  disposal 
and  sewage  disposal.  In  the  last  part  of  the  film, 
Cattaraugus  students  perform  bacteriology  experiments. 
Then  they  see  various  laboratory  tests  for  diseases  in 
the  county  laboratory.  In  a  clinic  they  observe  tubercu- 
lin testing  and  x-raying  of  students.  The  film  was  di- 
rected by  Ruth  E.  Grout,  former  director  of  county 
school  health  education.   (1600  feet.) 

The  Training  of  a  Corps  is  the  subject  of  800  feet 
of  film  depicting  the  training  of  the  Saratoga  Springs 
High  School  Drum  Corps,  according  to  Holger  H.  Van 
Aller,  scipley  in.-^tructcjr  of  the  school. 

Ohio 

Every  school  department  of  interest  to  parents  of 
school  children  is  shown  in  a  1600-foot  film  of  the 
Bremen  Village  Schools,  writes  Earl  E.  Bender,  prin- 
cipal. 

An  8mm  color  film  made  to  be  shown  at  an  Open 
House  program  is  owned  by  the  .Addison  Junior  High 
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School,  Cleveland.  "We  tried  to  cover  all  classroom 
activities,  extra-curricular  activities,  organizations,  and 
special  services — to  give  the  parents  a  complete  picture 
of  the  school,"  Miss  Eleanor  McCarthy,  production 
director,  states.  (1000  feet.) 

Pennsylvania 

James  J.  Siginan,  Director  of  Visual  Education  in 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  reports  800  feet  of 
film  on  "Industrial  Education  in  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  showing  the  work  in  three  vocational 
schools. 

(Conchided  on  page  263) 

School-Made  Public  Relations  Films* 
Specialized  Subjects 

20.     Young  Aurora  Reads  (300,  8mm)  Teaching  of 
reading ;  experiences  of  first  grade  child ;  actual  class- 
room situation.     John  W.  Gilliland,  Sup't  of  Schools, 
Aurora,  Mo. 
21  Does  My  Slip  Show?  (800)   Safety  class  learns 
to  drive  a  car.     Loan.     Maryland  Blackburn,  Central 
iHigh  School,  Evansville,  Ind. 

22.  Adult  Education  (300)  Shots  of  an  adult  edu- 
Icational  project.  Vincent  Berger,  Sup't  of  Schools, 
iVernona,  N.  J. 

23.  A   Program  of  Physical  Activities  for  Specch- 
iandicapped  Children   (400)    Physical  activity  in  re- 
lation to  speech  defects ;  Activities  of  the  University  of 

Michigan  Speech  Clinic   (700)   A  parent  takes  a  trip 
through  the  Speech  Clinic.  Both  for  loan.  Dr.  Harlen 
iBloomer.  University  of  Michigan  Speech  Clinic,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

24.  Activity  Program  (600)  Radio,  reading,  sewing, 
etc. ;  color  film.  Erie  as  a  Vacation  Center  (250) 
Games,  swimming,  picnicking,  hotels,  state  park ;  color 
film.  Social  Activities  (200)  Parties,  dances.  Track 
Activities  (400)  How  various  events  are  done;  color 
film,  football  Game  (800).  Miriam  B.  Booth,  Ad- 
ministration Annex,  Third  and  French  Sts.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Newsreels 

51.  The  Educational  Program  in  Bienville  Parish 
(1600)  Cross-section  of  educational  program;  fields  of 
instruction  in  state  program  ;  black-and-white  and  color. 
J.  A.  Shelby,  Parish  Sup't  of  Education,  Arcadia,  La. 

52.  The  Education  of  a  Blind  Child  (1800)  Com- 
plete school  da}'  from  rising  to  evening  activities ;  col- 
or film.  Loan.  Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  Prin.,  New 
York  Institute  for  Blind,  999  Pelham  Parkway,  New 
York  City. 

53.  The  Eyes  of  East  View  (700)  Activities  of  the 
school  day ;  black-and-white  and  color.  Franklin  T. 
Mathewson,  East  View  Junior  High  School,  White 
Plains.  N.  Y. 


*The  above  thirteen  films,  additional  to  the  ninety  al- 
ready published  in  this  department  in  March,  April 
and  May,  are  the  final  returns  from  the  questionnaire 
investigation  of  School  Made  Public  Reelations  Films 
conducted  by  William  G.  Hart,  Lowrey  School,  Fort 
Dearborn,  Mich. 


Visual  Educators! 

CAN  you  PASS 

imS  SCREEN  TEST? 


1.  What  type  of  screen  surface  —  Glass- 
Beaded,  White  or  Silver  —  would  you 
choose  for  an  auditorium  where  the 
projector  has  a  Mazda  lamp? 

2.  Does  the  screen  itself  have  any  effect 
upon  distortion  of  pictures  when 
viewed    from   extreme   angles? 

3.  What  type  of  screen  mounting  is  the 
most  practical  for  an  auditorium  to 
assure  the  longest  screen  life? 

4.  In  determining  the  size  of  the  screen 
what  other  factors  besides  the  length 
of  the  throw  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  ? 

5.  Where  a  screen  must  be  used  in  several 
classrooms  and  desk  space  is  limited, 
what  type  of  mounting  would  you  select  ? 

6.  What  5  precautions  should  be  taken  in 
the  care  of  roll  screens  to  get  the 
longest  service  from  them? 

THIS  INTERESTING 
DATA  BOOK  HAS 
ALL  THE  ANSWERS 

Visual  educators  who  are 
interested  in  obtaining 
the  most  efficient  pro- 
jection of  motion  pic- 1 
tures,  slidefilms,  glass 
slides  and  other  teach- 
ing material,  are  giving 
more  attention  than  ever 
to  the  selection  of  projection  screens. 

The  48-page  Da-Lite  Data  Book  on  Screens 
is  more  than  just  a  catalog  of  Da-Lite  prod- 
ucts. It  has  valuable  information  on  screen 
surfaces,  sizes  and  types  of  mountings  that 
would  be  helpful  to  anyone  responsible  for 
visual  equipment.  The  information  in  this 
book  is  the  result  of  31  years  of  specialized 

n  experience  in  making 
screens  for  all  types  of 
operating  conditions. 
If  you  have  not  re- 
ceivefl  a  copy  of  this 
helpful    guide    book. 


SENT    FREE 
ON     REQUEST 


Da-Lite    Model    B    hanging 


write  for  one  today! 
There  is  no  cost  or 
obligation. 


DA-LITE  SCREEN   CO.,   INC. 

Dept.   6  E.S.,    2723    N.    Crawford   Ave.,    Chicago.    III. 
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NOW    AVAILABLE 
FOR   SCHOOLS 

in  16  mm  Sound 
THE  COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO 

(with  Robert  Donat) 

LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS 

(with  Randolph  Scott) 

EXPLORERS  OF  THE  WORLD 
CAVALCADE  OF  CIVILIZATION 

Send  for  catalog  listing  and  describing  16  mm 
sound  films  —  features  and  short  subjects  — 
from  major  and  independent  producers  —  for 
entertainment  and  instruction. 

IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 

28  E.  Eighth  Street  Chicago.  HI. 

Western  Office: 
2402  West  Seventh  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SOUND    AND    SILENT    CLASSROOM    FILMS 


Write  Dept.  E-10  for  Free  Catalogs 

BAILEY    FILM    SERVICE 

1651    Cosmo  St.  Hollywood.  Calif 


General  Science,  11  rolls,  $20 
Principles  of  Physics,  7  rolls.  $12 
Principles  oi  Chemistry,  8  rolls,  $14 
Fundamentals  of  Biology,  4  rolls,  $9 

Order  on  approval  or  send  ior  free  iolder  and  sample 

VISUAL     SCIENCES,     Suffem,  New  York 


35 

FILM 

SLIDES 


Edited  by  Arch  A.  Mercey 

Assistant  Director,  U.  S.  Film  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Film  Service  Finale 

This  is  the  final  contribution  to  Educational  Screen 
which  this  writer  will  make  as  assistant  director  .of  the 
United  States  Film  Service.  For  the  Film  Service  as 
an  agency,  through  lack  of  funds,  will  cease  operating 
June  30,  1940. 

Thus  five  years  of  work  in  the  field  of  documentary 
films  beginning  with  "The  Plow  That  Broke  the 
Plains,"  continuing  with  "The  River"  and  ending  with 
"The  Fight  for  Life,"  all  written  and  directed  by  Pare 
Lorentz,  comes  to  an  end.  The  complete  story  of  the 
ending  of  the  Film  Service  cannot  be  told  here,  but  at 
least  the  legislative  steps  leading  to  its  demise  can  be 
suggested. 

Last  July  1  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  the  Film 
Service  was  transferred  from  the  National  Emergency 
Council,  in  which  it  had  first  been  established,  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

"Section  201  (a)  Radio  Service  and  United  Slates  Film 
Service  transferred. — The  functions  of  the  Radio  Division  and 
the  United  States  Fihn  Service  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  shall  be  administered  in  the  Office  of  Education 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Federal  Security 
.■Administrator." 

In  the  Federal  Security  Agency  budget  estimates 
were  prepared  for  regularizing  the  operations  of  the 
Service  under  a  permanent  set-up  with  annual  ap- 
propriations. Documentary  film  work  had  been  carried 
on  with  emergency  funds.  The  estimates  included  a 
budget  for  the  Film  Service's  regular  program  includ- 
ing a  fund  for  production  by  the  Film  Service  and 
$180,000  as  its  part  of  the  Good  Neighbor  recom- 
mendations which  had  been  approved  by  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

By  the  time  the  estimates  reached  Congress,  they 
had  been  cut  to  $25,000  for  the  Latin-American  pro- 
gram and  $106,400  for  the  regular  Film  Service  ac- 
tivities with  funds  for  production  completely  eliminated. 
The  first  hearings  were  held  before  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  which  was  considering 
the  Labor-Federal  Security  Agency  bill  (H.R.9007). 
Testimony  was  presented  and  exhibits  of  work  per- 
formed and  a  proposed  program  were  offered.  When 
the  Committee  reported  out  H.R.  9007  it  eliminated 
the  estimates  for  the  Radio  Project  and  the  Film  Serv- 
ice, both  of  the  Office  of  Education  budget,  claiming 
that  there  was  no  legal  authority  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  engage  in  radio  and  film  work. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  effect  restoration  of  the 
estimates  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  When  the  Labor- 
Federal  Security  Agency  bill  reached  the  Senate,  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Senate  was  asked  to  hear  a  pres- 
entation in  behalf  of  restoration  of  the  film  and  radio 
estimates.     The  presentation  was  made  with  only  the 
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Sub-Committee  Chairman,  Senator  McKellar  of  Ten- 
nessee, present.  This  testimony  is  included  in  the 
Hearings  on  the  Labor-Federal  Security  Agency  bill, 
pages  148,  228. 

Time  was  limited  and  the  whole  Appropriations 
.Committee  failed  to  restore  the  funds  following  an  ad- 
verse recommendation  by  the  Sub-Committee  chair- 
man. The  question  again  was :  has  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion a  legal  right  to  engage  in  film  and  radio  work?  It 
was  pointed  out  before  the  House  Committee  as  well 
as  before  the  Senate  Committee  that  the  language  of 
H.  R.  9007  said  specifically :  "...  for  the  purchase, 
distribution,  and  exchange  of  educational  documents, 
motion-picture  films,  and  lantern  slides ;"  Moreover, 
the  Office  of  Education  had  several  years  previously 
named  an  expert  in  radio  and  visual  education. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  floor  Senator  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma  became  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Film 
Service  and  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  bill  re- 
storing $106,400  to  H.R.  9007.  The  Senate  debated 
this  amendment  at  length  April  26,  1940  (see  Congres- 
sional Record,  April  26,  1940,  pages  7777-92)  and  de- 
feated the  amendment  36-24.  The  Senate  debate,  how- 
ever, did  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  previous  legislative  effort  had  the 
work  of  the  Film  Service. 

The  failure  of  the  amendment  really  meant  the  death 
of  the  Film  Service.  There  was  still  a  possibility  for 
obtaining  funds  under  the  work  relief  bill  along  with 
other  agencies  which  were  getting  funds  under  that  bill. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee  prevented  an)- 
such  effort,  if  in  fact  there  was  any  such  intention,  by 
writing  in  a  provision  which  put  an  end  definitely  to 
the  use  of  emergency  funds.  At  this  writing  the  bill  is 
unamended.  Congressman  Coffee  of  Washington  at- 
tempted to  lift  the  restriction  on  radio  broadcasting,  but 
the  House  shouted  the  effort  down. 

This,  then,  objectively  as  can  be  given  here,  is  the 
story  of  the  death  of  the  Film  Service.  This  means,  of 
course,  the  end  of  Pare  Lorentz's  work  with  the  Gov- 
ernment unless  some  new  and  hitherto  unplanned  meth- 
od consistent  with  the  wishes  of  Congress  can  be 
employed. 

The  functions  of  the  Film  Service  as  such  must 
cease.  The  films  which  are  being  distributed  will  be 
transferred  to  some  agency  which  can  distribute  films 
to  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  some  method  can  be 
worked  out  for  continuing  the  issuance  of  the  Di- 
rectory of  U.  S.  Government  Films.  "The  Fight  for 
Life"  will  be  distributed  to  theatres  on  a  commercial 
basis  by  Columbia  Pictures  Corporation,  New  York. 
After  the  commercial  runs,  plans  will  have  to  be  made 
for  educational  distribution.  The  personnel  of  the 
Film  Service  will  be  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  some 
will  remain  with  the  Government  while  others  will 
enter  private  business. 

Housing  Films 

The  Federal  i  lousing  Administration's  film  Today 
We  Build  will  be  of  ])articular  interest  to  housing  stu- 
dents, as  it  is  a  compilation  of  the  types  of  housing 
found  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  treated  in  a  very 
comprehensive  manner. 

{Concluded  on  page  263) 
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DeVRY 


The    World's    Standard    for 
T6mm.    Sound    Projection 


Above,  Left — DeVry  16mm.  Sound  Arc  Projector,  for 
large  auditoriums.  Matches  the  performance  of 
35mm.  projectors.  4000  ft.  magazine  capacity  af- 
fords one  and  three-quarter  hours  of  continuous 
playing  time. 

Top,  Right — DeVry  "Interpreter"  Sound  Projector, 
for  classroom  and  auditorium — the  exemplar  of  the 
DeVry  16mm.  line.  Almost  human  in  operation. 
Amplifier  comprises  complete  public  address  system. 

Center,  Right — DeVry  Sprocket  Intermittent  Projec- 
tor .  .  .  the  only  16mm.  projector  embodying  the 
rotary  movement  adaption  of  the  theatre  type 
Geneva  movement. 

Bottom,  Right — DeVry  Model  "Q"  Single  Case  Pro- 
jector for  classroom  and  auditorium,  sound  and 
silent  films,  projector,  amplifier  and  speaker  in  one 
lightweight,  easily  portable  case. 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS! 


.    .    .    New    Up-to-date    FILM 
BOOK.    56    pages,    lists   over 
1200    FREE    FILMS    available    to    non-theatrical    users. 
Price  with  order — SOc 


DEVRY  CORPORATION 

1 1 1 1    Armitage   Ave.,   Chicago 
NEW   YORK  HOLLYWOOD 

I  E%fablishe<l    19)  3< 


(ff?^ 


ete  line  of  16  and  35  mm.  Silent  and  Sound 
for   Professional   and   Insfitutional   Use 
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TECHNIQUE 

• 

OF  THE  SILK   SCREEN   PROCESS 

AN  ART  INSTRUCTIONAL  FILM 

1    REEL                    16MM    SILENT               RENTAL-SALE 

GARRISON  FILMS    ^!^o^^o'^o%T. 

16  MM  Sound  and  Silent 
CLASSROOM      FILMS 

Current   Bventsi      —      Kduentlonal      —      Kntertainment 

Send  for  free  catalog-ues 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE 

105    East    1st    Street  Wichita.    Kansas 


Visual  Aids  at  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science 

ROY    WENGER 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

EDUCATORS  who  wonder  whether  there  is  any- 
thing to  this  "visual  education  business"  would 
have  had  their  doubts  dispelled  if  they  had  seen  the 
visual  exhibits,  motion  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and 
graphic  material  used  at  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  meetings  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  December  27,  1939.  to  January  2,  1940.  But 
what  they  could  not  have  seen  directly  was  the  plan- 
ning which  had  to  be  done  before  it  was  possible  to 
present  such  a  variety  and  large  number  of  visual  ma- 
terials at  the  various  meetings  of  the  conference.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  educators  to  know  something 
about  this  planning,  and  also  to  summarize  for  them  the 
use  which  was  made  of  visual  materials  by  those  who 
participated  in  the  program  of  the  association. 

The  chairman  of  the  local  planning  committee  for 
the  convention  appointed  three  men  to  head  sub-com- 
mittees on  visual  materials,  one  to  plan  for  the  pro- 
jection needs  at  the  campus  meetings,  one  to  do  the 
same  for  the  meetings  down-town,  and  a  third  to  ar- 
range the  program  of  "Motion  Pictures  in  Science" 
which  was  a  continuous  feature  at  the  exhibition. 

The  Department  of  Photography  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  was  responsible  for  all  the  projections  of 
illustrative  material  at  the  250  sessions  of  the  regular 
meetings  held  on  the  University  Campus.  This  task 
of  caring  for  the  projection  wants  of  approximately 
2,250  speakers  was  a  huge  undertaking.  By  correspond- 
ing with  the  heads  of  each  of  the  organizations  which 
comprise  the  association,  it  was  possible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  needs  of  each  speaker  in  terms  of  what  equip- 
ment, if  any,  he  desired,  and  the  approximate  time 
when  he  would  be  using  it. 

The  problem  of  arranging  for  appropriate  meeting 
rooms  was  included  in  the  work  of  the  committee, 
since  some  rooms  obviously  could  not  be  darkened  suf- 
ficiently for  a  satisfactory  showing  of  projected  ma- 
terial. A  survey  of  the  rooms  available  for  meetings  was 
summarized  revealing  a  total  of  122  rooms  that  could 
be  darkened  sufficiently  for  projection. 

By  examining  the  information  thus  gathered,  it  was 
possible  to  determine  the  number  of  operators  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  train  to  project  the  material. 
The  Department  of  Photography  began  a  training  pro- 
gram if  or  projectionists  a  month  before  the  meetings  were 
scheduled.  Twenty  N.Y.A.  students  were  trained  in 
the  skills  required  to  take  care  of  the  projection  needs. 
The  campus  was  searched  in  an  efTort  to  discover  all 


types  of  projection  equipment,  some  of  which  had  been 
stored  because  of  the  neeed  for  some  minor  repair  which 
had  never  been  made.  The  number  of  projectors  was 
increased  by  loans  from  equipment  dealers,  a  schedule 
was  made  for  their  use.  and  extra  equipment  was  held 
in  readiness  for  last  minute  requests.  A  total  of  fifty 
pieces  of  projection  apparatus  of  various  types  was  used 
during  the  conference  and  the  twenty  operators  were 
made  responsible  for  a  rigid  schedule  of  meetings  at 
which  they  were  to  serve. 

The  Ohio  Visual  Instruction  Exchange  was  in  charge 
of  the  projection  of  materials  at  the  down-town  meet- 
ings. A  group  of  science  teachers  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  were  asked  to  assist  in  operating  the 
equipment  at  these  sessions. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  was  responsible 
for  planning  the  "Motion  Pictures  in  Science"  program 
which  was  a  continuous  feature  throughout  the  four 
days  of  the  exhibition  in  the  little  theatre  on  the  stage 
of  the  auditorium.  This  program  consisted  of  a  collec- 
tion of  seventy-seven  reels  of  outstanding  motion  pic- 
tures in  science  most  of  which  had  been  produced  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  There  were  several  sources  from 
which  the  list  was  formed.  Inquiries  to  key  men  both 
in  the  field  of  science  and  in  the  field  of  motion  pic- 
tures led  to  the  discovery  of  films  which  have  been 
made  in  private  laboratories  and  which,  because  of  their 
specialized  content,  have  not  been  made  widely  avail- 
able for  distribution.  The  individuals  who  provided  in- 
formation on  this  type  of  motion  picture  were :  Francis 
W.  Davis,  Department  of  Photography,  The  Ohio  State 
University.  Columbus.  Ohio ;  Dr.  Edgar  Dale,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio ;  Arch  Mercey,  United  States  Film  Service. 
Washington.  D.  C. ;  H.  A.  Gray,  Erpi  Classroom  Films. 
New  York ;  C.  T.  Brues,  Biological  Laboratories, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts : 
Thomas  Ward,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, 
New  York ;  Robert  Chambers,  New  York  University. 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  William  Crocker,  Boyce  Thompson 
Institute  for  Plant  Research.  Yonkers.  New  York : 
Owen  Cattell.  American  .Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  attendance  at  the  "Motion  Pictures  in  Science" 
program  ranged  from  a  few  people  at  the  showing  of 
some  films  to  an  overcrowded  room  at  the  showing  of 
others.  Approximately  2,000  persons  attended  the  pro- 
gram at  some  time  during  the  Exhibition.  Eight 
hundred  programs,  listing  the  films  shown,  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  persons  attending  the  showings.* 


*  Most  of  the  films  may  be  purchased  oi  rented  from  the 
organization  listed  with  the  name  of  the  fihn.  Specific  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  booking  of  these  films  may  be  secured 
by  writing  directly  to  the  organization  whose  name  appears 
with  the  name  of  the  picture.  A  copy  of  the  program  will  be 
sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational   Research,  upon  request. 
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FREE! 


Send  now  for  your  copy  of  Castle  Film's  new  32  page 
illustrated  catalog  describing  Travel  —  News  and 
other  Educational  Films:  Address  —  Castle  Films, 
Dept.   T6.    30    Rockefeller    Plaza,    New    York.    N.    Y. 


Visual  Instruction  at  East  High 

(Concluded  from  page  230) 

clarify  two  things.  In  tlu'  first  place,  one  often  hears 
that  good  films  for  such  and  such  a  use  are  not  avail- 
able. This  is  quite  often  true  but  the  remedy  for  the 
situation  is  not  always  so  apparent.  Producers  of 
teaching  films  are  frequently  far  removed  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  classroom  and  their  point  of  view  as  to 
what  a  film  should  stress  is  apt  to  be  quite  different 
from  the  teacher's  idea.  Then  tlie  films  are  made  with 
rather  broad  implications  so  as  to  fit  many  situations 
over  the  country.  This  problem  has  been  recognized 
and  the  Motion  Picture  Project  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  is  working  toward  a  solution.  The 
plan  in  brief  is  to  secure  teacher  evaluations  on  a  large 
number  of  16mm  teaching  films.  This  information  will 
enable  producers  to  modify  and  correct  their  work, 
which  should  finally  result  in  more  unity  of  effort  in 
the  case  of  classroom  teachers  and  film  producers. 

The  second  idea  involves  the  student's  evaluation  of 
a  given  teaching  film  and  from  the  standpoint  of  being 
practical  is  very  important.  Student  evaluation  of  films 
may  be  written  or  oral,  the  former  are  more  formal 
and  definite  and  tend  to  create  the  feeling  that  the 
process  is  valuable.  It  is  probably  a  good  idea  to  start 
by  using  a  rather  simple  evaluation  form  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  class.  As  experience  grows,  variations  and 
other  possibilities  present  themselves.  The  points  in- 
volved in  a  suggested  form  are  as  follows : 

1.  Title  of  the  film 

2.  Producer 

3.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  film? 

Does  it  accomplish  this  purpose?     How? 
Was  this  film  the  best  way  of  learning  about  this 
subject  ?    Why  ? 

How  does  the  film  relate  to  what  the  class  has 
been  studying? 

Would  you  suggest  any  changes  in  the  film?  Ex- 
plain. 

How  would  you  rate  the  film  in  regard  to  sound 
(if  a  sound  print),  photography,  etc? 
State  any  other  reactions  not  covered  in  the  above 
questions. 

The  study  guide  for  the  documentary  film  "The  Plow 
That  Broke  the  Plains"  includes  a  twenty-five  point 
multiple  choice  test.  It  is  factual  and  is  a  very  excellent 
way  of  determining  just  what  per  cent  of  information 
the  film  imparted. 

(The  titles  of  all  films  used,  both  silent  and  sound,  and  of 
film-strips  constitute  a  formidable  list  too  long  to  lie  included 
here.  During  the  year  215  sound  films,  179  silent  films,  and 
some  70  film-strip  subjects  were  used,  but  the  total  number  of 
showings  would  be  far  in  excess  of  these  numbers.  An  average 
number  of  showings  for  most  of  the  films  would  be  above  five, 
many  being  used   in  more  than  one   subject-matter  area.) 


4. 

5. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


...AND  HERE'S  WHY! 


Ten  years  of  service  have 
proved  they  last  through 
years  of  use.  That  they  can  be  used  for  many  grades'^ 
in  a  variety  of  different  courses.  And  that  they  are 
suited  to  the  needs  and  budgets  in  thousands  of  schools, 
both  large  and  small. 


Erpi  Classroom  Films  are  used  in  all  48  States  and  in  25 
foreign  lands.  Still  another  proof  that  they  are  success- 
ful as  a  dynamic  and  powerful  implement  of  instruction. 


Through  the  use  of  properly  made  instructional  films 
all  limitations  of  time  and  space  can  be  overcome  within 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Problems  of  human  living  can 
be  brought  to  the  classroom  for  study  and  analysis. 


Today  there  is  available  to  your  school  a  library  of  141 
Erpi  instructional  films... plus  24  more  to  be  released 
this  year.  There  are  films  for  use  in  the  Social  Studies, 
Biological  and  Physical  Sciences,  Music,  Art,  Athletics, 
Child  Psychology,  Vocational  Guidance  and  Teacher 
Training.  Send  the  coupon  for  full  details. 


Erpi  Classroont  Films  Inc, 

-i 

ERPI  CLASSROOM  FILMS  INC.  ES  ^  40         | 

35-U  Thirty-fiflh  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  ■ 

Gentlemen:   Please  send  me  descriptive  material  on  your  films  including  | 

the  Integration   Chart  which   shows  graphically  the  extent  to  which  each  film  | 

correlates  with  different  courses.  I 

Name • 


Position^ 
A  ddrest  _ 
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Dn  and  foz  t/iE  C^L 
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Conducted  by  Wilber  Emmert 

Director  Visual  Education,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 


A  Combined  Social  Studies  and  Science  Project 


DONALD    A.    BOYER 

Skokie  Jr.  High  School 
Winnetka,  Illinois 

WE  HAVE  recently  had  an  interesting  experience 
in   our   school    in    applying   the   much-talked-of 
principle  of  integration  of  subject-matter  fields. 
Teacher  and  pupil  demonstrations,  a  movie  showing, 
and  a  radio  program  helped  to  make  the  little  experi- 
ment eflfective. 

Children  in  three  social  studies  classes  were  working 
on  "cooperation  in  modern  society."  These  classes 
were  all  to  be  ready  to  break  up  into  short-time,  project 
study  groups  a  few  weeks  after  this  general  problem 
was  decided  upon.  In  my  two  science  classes  we  had 
been  studying  such  topics  as  air  pressure  and  displace- 
ment, heat  conduction,  convection  currents,  etc.  After 
consultation  with  our  director  of  audio-visual  educa- 
tion as  to  what  aids  might  be  made  available  for  our 


Select .  HOLMES 

"^         *"*  Sound-on-Film  Projectors 

/^^  BRILLIANT   PICTURES 
^**  CLEAR    NATURAL    TONES 

The    new    Holmes    16mm    portable    sound-on-film    pro- 
leclor  illustrated   is  built   to   the   same   precise   stand- 
ards as   the   Holmes   35mm   machine,   and   is   the   last 
word    m    mechanical    perfection    .    .    .    guaranteed    to 
reproduce    finest    quality    of    projection    plus    perfect 
fidelity    of    sound    reproduction.      It's    an     all     shaft- 
driven,  all-sprocket,  ball-bearing  machine  constructed 
to    give    years    of    satisfactory    service    at    very    small 
maintenance    cost. 
Amplifier    js    part    of    projector 
and    mechanism    is    permanently 
mounted   in  case.   Easy  to  oper- 
ate— wide  door  makes  threading 
s,mple.    May    be    combined    with 
Holmes  speaker  unit  and  micro- 
phone   for    public    address    sys- 
tems,    or     use     in     auditoriums, 
gymnasiums,    athletic    fields,    or 
with    electric  turntable  to  teach 
musjc   or   dancing. 


Write  for 
Catalog. 

Prices  and 
nearest 
Dealer. 


HOLMES    PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 

11813  Orchard  Street 
CHICAGO 

PRO 


use,  we  decided  to  use  a  movie.  Weather  Forecasting 
(silent,  15  minutes)  and  also  a  radio  program.  Men 
Against  the  Weather  (30  minutes,  one  of  the  American 
School  of  The  Air  series. 

We  then  proceeded  with  general  plans  to  present 
the  idea  of  "cooperation  and  the  weather"  as  a  possible 
topic  for  volunteer  groups  from  social  studies  and 
science  classes  to  work  upon.  In  the  science  room  I 
made  ready  weather  maps,  books,  and  physical  instru- 
ments. The  five  social  studies  and  science  classes  re- 
sponded to  the  teachers'  suggestions  on  this  topic  to  the 
extent  of  forming  a  project  group  of  30-odd  children, 
to  be  left  to  my  guidance  for  the  5  or  6  days  at  our 
disposal.  I  led  the  opening  half-hour  of  discussion, 
giving  a  few  elementary  demonstrations.  Broader  ques- 
tions of  instrument  building  and  use,  weather  report- 
ing technique,  weather  in  daily  life  and  related  social 
values  were  hinted  at,  briefly.  Several  children  from 
the  science  classes  asked  to  be  permitted  to  give  other 
demonstrations  on  instruments,  for  the  following  day's 
meeting.  At  the  close,  I  asked  that  each  child  try  to 
decide  as  soon  as  possible  what  special  phase  of  weather 
study  he  might  wish  to  concentrate  upon. 

The  next  day  we  had  a  lively  discussion  following 
demonstrations  by  two  of  the  children.  One  was  on 
"How  winds  start  to  blow"  (convection  box  with 
cold-smoke)  ;  the  other,  "How  to  make  a  mercury  bar- 
ometer." The  children  were  then  asked  to  hand  in 
on  paper,  statements  of  their  special  interests  for  study, 
if  they  had  yet  decided.  Eleven  of  the  29  children 
])resent  expressed  a  definite  interest.  Then  I  took  15 
minutes  to  prepare  them  specifically  for  the  more  diffi- 
cult features  of  the  movie,  scheduled  for  showing  the 
following  day. 

The  movie  showing  was  followed  by  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion. Again  I  asked  for  statements  from  those  who 
had  chosen  their  field  of  interest.  Tlie  response  was 
general ;  there  was  an  apparent  "lift"  in  enthusiasm, 
although  one  cannot  entirely  separate  the  effect  of 
the  movie  from  that  of  the  effect  of  the  24-hour  period 
of  adumbration  allowed  since  the  first  statements  were 
called    for. 

The  radio  program  heard  two  days  later  received  a 
very  good  response.  Three  one  to  two  page  papers 
came  in  the  last  day ;  also  many  map  studies  and  three 
weather  instruments  were  started  in  the  laboratory. 

As  to  general  outcomes,  social  studies  teachers  noted 
from  discussion  of  the  radio  program  a  good  depth  of 
understanding,  especially  of  a  previously  un-plumbed 
realization  of  (1)  the  "science-and-rapid  judgment" 
factor  in  this  type  of  expert  work  (weather)  ;  and  of 
(2)  the  importance  of  both  expert  and  lay  cooperation 
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in   making    proper   use   of   a    modern    institution    like 
weather  reporting. 

In  the  science  classes,  there  was  organized  a  school 
"weather  bureau"  which,  up  to  two  months  after  the 
integration  project,  had  maintained  the  faithful  interest 
of  its  nine  members. 

Summer  Courses  in  Visual  and 
Audio- Visual  Instruction,  1940 

(Supplementing  April  and  May  listings) 


Arizona 

State  Teachers  Colleqe,  Flagstaff 
Visual  and  Auditory  Aids    (3) 

Canada 

K University  of  British  Ciilumlna,  Vancouver 
Motion  Pictures  in  Education 
Et 
St^ 


lEansas 

'itate    Teachers    College,   Emporia 
Visual  Education    (2) 


June  10-Aug.  16 
David  Laird 


July  29-Aug.  9 
Melvin  Brodshaug 


June   3-July   31 
Winston  Cram 


Louisiana 

Louisiana   State    Ihtiversity,  University  June   8-Aug.   8 

Kduc.   151    Visual-Auditory  Aids  in  Teaching    (3) 

Dr.  E.  B.  Robert 

Massachusetts 

Boston  Uni7'ersity,  Boston  July  1-Aug.  10 

S106  The  Use  and  Management  of  Visual  Aids  in 
Education  (2)  and  S107  The  Collection,  Preparation 
and  Projection  of  Teaching  Aids  (2)       B.  H.  Buckingham 

James  Barclay 

New  York 

St.  Lazvrcnce  Universitx.  Canton 

Education  90-S  and  92-S   (2  each) 


July  1-Aug.  9 

Everett   Priest, 

Evelyn  S.  Brown 


Ohio 

Ohio  State   University,   College  of  Agriculture,   Columbus 

June  18-July  24;  July  8-JuIy  24 
Visual  Aids  C.  S.  Hutchi-son 


Pennsylvania 

Elisabeth  toieii    College,   Elizabethtown 

Visual   Education    (3) 
Gettysburg   College,  Gettysburg 

Visual    Instruction    (3) 
State   Teachers  College,   Millersville 

Visual  Education   (1,  2,  or  3) 


June    17-July   27 

Dr.  Bowman 

June  20-July   31 

Lester   O.   Johnson 

June   17-July  27 

Milton   H.  Steinhauer 


Virginia 

Universitx  of  Virqinia,  University 

June  17-July  27;  July  29-Aug.  31 
SB5-III  Visual  Aids  to  Curriculum  Activities    (2) 

John  A.  Rorer 

Washington 

Eastern    Washington   College  »f  Education,   Cheney 

June   12-July  12;  July   15-Aug.   14 
162a  Audio  and  Visual  Aids   (2) 

(first  term)    Margaret  McGrath 
162b  Audio  and  Visual  Aids   (2^)  Dr.  R.  F.  Hawk 

Wisconsin 

The   Stout   Institute,   Menomonie  June   24-Aug.2 

Visual   Education    (2)  Paul   C.   Nelson 

Courses  will  be  offered  also  at  the  following  institutions,  but 
we  do  not  have  complete  data  on  them ;  College  of  Puget 
Sound,  Tacoma,  Pacific  Lutheran  College,  Parkland,  and 
Western  Washington  College  of  Education,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Correction:  In  the  May  list  of  courses,  the  address  of  the 
Indian  .Service  .Summer  School,  where  Mr.  Donald  Cawelti 
of  VV'innetka.  Illinois,  is  to  conduct  a  course,  is  given  as 
Chemawa,   ."Maska.      It   should   be   Chemawa,   Oregon. 


Academic  Film  Company 

A  new  organization  devoted  to 
the  production  and  distribution 
of  educational  talking  pictures. 

First  Production  Now  Completed: 
"OUR  CONSTITUTION" 

2    reels 

A  dramatization  of  the  events  leading  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1789  and  the 
creation  of  our  constitution. 


In   Production: 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


MONROE  DOCTRINE 


Coming   Releases: 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE— LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE  — ORDINANCE  OF  1787  — MISSOURI 
COMPROMISE  — ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS 


Distributed  through  local  franchise  libraries. 
Write  for  further  information. 


ACADEMIC    FILM    COMPANY 
1650  Broadway.  N.Y.C. 


EXCLUSIVE 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

SOUND  f\\M% 


"YOUR  LIFE  WORK"  Films  are 
designed  to  acquaint  ninth  to 
twelfth  grade  students  with  all  of 
the  more  important  vocations — a  result  prac- 
tically impossible  for  them  to  achieve  unaided. 
These  sound  films,  developed  by  Arthur  P. 
Twogood,  Associate  Professor  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Iowa  State  College,  in  consultation 
with  other  authorities,  show  what  a  worker 
does  in  each  industry,  the  training  required, 
where  it  may  be  secured,  and  the  possible 
rewards. 

Complete  Vocational  Guidance  Course 

"Your  Life  Work"  Films  are  entirely  new 
teaching  aids — a  complete  Guidance  Course 
consisting  of  sound  films,  teachers'  guides, 
manual  of  information,  a  booklet  "Selecting 
An  Occupation"  and  accompanying  Practice 
Book  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser  and  R.  H.  Palmer, 
also  occupational  analysis  form,  correlated  for 
use   with   the   Films. 

Educators  report  Films  Superior  .  .  .  Rote 
Excellent  in  evaluations  .  .  .  Coost-to-Coost 
Distribution  Outlets  molte  previews  immedi- 
ately ovaiioble.  Write  Dept.   SE, 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FILMS,  Inc. 


Old  Colony  BIdg. 
Dei  Moines,  Iowa 


330  W.  42nd  SI. 
NewYorkCit> 


7514  N.  Ashland  Ave. 
ChJcaoD,  III. 
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The  Literature  in  Visual 
Instruction 

(Continued  from  page  243) 

The  Teacher  Selects  Her  Visual  Aid — 
Mary  Ann  Dale— Akin  and  Bagshaw, 
Inc.,  1425  Williams  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
1940  SOc  19pp. 
This  brief  overview  of  the  modern 
curriculum  and  its  dependence  upon  en- 
richment  tools    is   recommended   as    re- 
quired   reading    for    all    administrators. 
Although  it  reviews  the  problems  faced 
by  teachers   and   gives    specific   sugges- 
tions   for    meeting    those    problems,    its 
contents   is   much   more   strange  to   ad- 
ministrators   who    are    prone    to    insist 
upon  the  use  of  one  type  of  material  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  or  who  regard 
the    use   of   films    as    entertainment    for 
all. 

The  author  summarizes  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  teacher  in  planning  for  a 
varied  and  enriched  school  program. 
With  a  study  of  China  and  her  modern 
problems  as  an  illustration,  the  types 
of  materials  which  a  teacher  would 
bring  into  the  classroom,  are  enumerated 
and  their  peculiar  contributions  noted. 
The  teacher  is  further  urged  to  make  a 
self-check  of  the  extent  to  which  her 
pupils  are  being  given  opportunity  for 
creative  development.  This  might  be 
done  by  answering  questions  such  as 
tliose  given  on  a  check  list,  or  by  carry- 
ing on  brief  field  studies  in  which  dif- 
ferent teaching  procedures  are  com- 
pared, using  comparable  groups  of 
classes. 

The  most  costly  part  of  our  entire 
school  procedure,  then,  is  not  the  main- 
tenance of  plants  or  the  purchase  of 
materials,  no  matter  how  elaborate  they 
may  be.  Rather  it  is  the  perfunctory, 
unquestioned  and  unproductive  prac- 
tices of  its  teachers  who  may  be  teach- 
ing, not  as  they  know  best  how  to 
teach,  but  as  they  were  taught. 

School  Journeys 
Method  of  Procedure  for  an  Excursion 

— Ivan  C.  Diehl,  Frostburg,  Maryland 
Teachers  College — Journal  of  Geog- 
raphy, 39:78-80,  February,  1940 

A  detailed  outline  to  be  followed  in 
planning  and  following  up  school  excur- 
sions is  the  result  of  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  training  of  teachers.  It 
has  been  tried  and  tested  by  teachers, 
critic  teachers,  supervisors  and  the 
author.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
original  article  for  complete  details.  Some 
might  question  the  desirability  of  testing 
and  writing  of  essays  at  the  end  of  each 
excursion,  as  the  outline  implies. 

The  Excursion  as  an  Avenue  to  Learn- 
ing— Minnie   D.    Bean,   State   elemen- 
tary supervisor — Idaho  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, 21 :172,  March,  1940 
An  account  of  a  discussion  by  a  rural 
school    principal,   of   the   plan   for    living 
which     existed     throughout     the     school. 
The  school  belonged  to  the  children  and 
was  conducted  by  them    in  an  eilort  to 
foster  their  development. 


Library  and  Visual  Aids 

Libraries  and  Educational  Films— Mary 
U.  Rothrock— <-).  L.  A.  Bulletin,  34: 
169-173,  217   March,   1940. 

This  article  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Visual  Methods  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  is  primarily  for 
public  librarians,  but  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of  educational  films  will 
find  it  significant.  After  a  summary  of 
the  development  of  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  in  education  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  the  way  in  which  libraries  of 
these  institutions  have  responded.  Miss 
Rothrock  turns  to  point  out  the  lack  of 
interest  that  public  libraries  have  shown 
in  educational  films.  In  the  Spring  of 
1939,  the  Visual  Methods  Committee 
took  a  poll  of  251  libraries  known  to  be 
interested  in  adult  education  to  learn  to 
what  extent  they  were  using  films  and 
what  they  thought  of  the  possibilities  of 
using  them.  Questionnaires  were  returned 
from  119  librarians,  but  only  four  re- 
ported owning  and  lending  films,  while 
ten  reported  showing  films  or  sponsoring 
their  showing  in  connection  with  adult 
education  programs.  From  an  analysis  of 
the  facts  and  opinions  expressed  by  the 
group,  the  "conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
libraries  do  not  view  films  as  instruments 
which  can  contribute  significantly  to  the 
preservation  and  diffusion  of  ideas."  Miss 
Rothrock  goes  oh  to  say,  however,  that 
"the  Visual  Methods  Committee  believes 
that  librarians  have  a  great  opportunity 
and  a  grave  responsibility  for  helping  to 
provide  this  service,"  and  the  article  ends 
with  encouragement  to  public  librarians 
to  begin  film  service  with  the  simple  re- 
quirements which  are  stated  here. 

M.\RY    E.    TOWNES 

Library    and     Related     Films — Francis 
H.  Henshaw,  A.L.A.  Film  on  Librar- 
ies Committee.  5  pp.  mimeo.  Reprinted 
from    A.L.A.    Bulletin,    March,    1940. 
Available    free    from    the    American 
Library  Association  Public  Relations 
Division,    520    North    Michigan    Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 
A   fine   reference   list  for  librarians, 
teachers,   and   others    interested   in   films 
showing  the  activities,   services  and   use 
of    libraries,     bookbinding,    bookmaking, 
newspaper   production.    Twenty-six    films 
are    described    in    all,    with    information 
given    on    each    in    the   following   order: 
title,    number    of    reels,    size     (silent    or 
sound),  distributor,  rental  cost,  subject. 

Audio-visual    Aids    and    the    Library— 

M.  L.  Shane— College  and  Research 
libraries  (A.L.A.  publication)  1:143 
March   1940 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "why 
should  librarians  concern  themselves  with 
audio-visual  aids,  "the  writer  states  that 
such  aids  are  a  special  type  of  book  and 
thinks  the  librarian  is  the  logical  person 
to  service  them.  Libraries  which  offer 
an  audio-visual  service  are  really  stimu- 
lating the  wider  use  of  books.  In 
recent  years  a  few  libraries  have  under- 
taken this  service.     The  Library   School 


of  George  Peabody  College  is  requiring 
all  of  its  students  to  take  a  general 
course  in  audio-visual  aids.  In  the  Dem- 
onstration School  a  library-centered  vis- 
ual program  has  been  in  process  of 
development  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  administrative  principles  and  pro- 
cedure of  this  service  is  briefly  described. 
It  should  offer  a  number  of  points  of 
interest  to  the  college  or  university  li- 
brarian who  is  considering  the  servicing 
of  audio-visual  aids. 

The  Place  of  Microphotography  in  Re- 
search    and     Library     Work — A.     F. 

Kuhlman,  Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Peabody 
Journal  of  Education,  17:223,  January, 
1940 

A  survey  of  the  values  and  proce- 
dures of  using  microphotography  to 
preserve  books,  papers  and  manuscripts. 
Specific  helps  with  respect  to  equipment, 
costs  and  current  projects  in  the  field 
are  included  in  this  article,  which  is  a 
transcript  of  a  lecture  given  at  the  li- 
brary School  of  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege, April  25,  1939. 

School-Made  Visual  Aids 

Motion  Pictures  and  the  Commence- 
ment Program — Thomas  S.  O'Neill, 
Principal,  High  School,  Brookston, 
Minn.  —  Secondary  Education.  9:89 
March,  1940 

A  film  used  at  commencement  in- 
cluded scenes  of  each  member  of  the 
graduating  class  in  action.  As  the  film 
unreeled,  each  student  came  to  the  front, 
the  projector  was  stopped,  and  a  short 
talk  given  on  the  student's  own  mental 
growth  in  high  school.  The  same  pro- 
cedure was  used  when  group  and  extra- 
curricular activities  were  shown.  This 
type  of  commencement  program  is  highly 
recommended  by  the  author,  as  a  public 
relations  technique. 

Movies  and  the  Public  Sneaking  Classes 

— Glenn  M.  Kready.  Paola,  Kan.  Sec- 
ondary Education.  9:91  March.  1940 
The  public-speaking  class  made  use 
of  camera  equipment  owned  by  the  school 
to  film  a  domestic  comedy.  The  group 
experience  of  writing  the  scenario,  stag- 
ing the  scenes,  photographing,  editing 
and  titling  was  climaxed  by  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  auditorium  on  the  night  of 
the  all-school  plays  of  make-up  and 
photographing  for  one  scene.  The  com- 
pleted film  was  also  shown  at  that  time. 
The  film  was  later  used  by  the  public 
speaking  class  for  self-analysis  and  criti- 
cism, as  a  basis  for  improvement  in  pub- 
lic speaking. 

Visual  Aids  and  Amateur  Photography 
— Ellis  C.  Persing — Science  Education, 
24:139  March,  1940 

Take  a  Camera  and  Find  Out — Willard 
Van  Dyke— .S\7uj/u.f/iV  14-T  May  20, 
1940 

Class-Made  Charts  as  Permanent  Vis- 
ual Aids — William  S.  \'iiicent— f 'iV- 
ginia  Journal  of  Education,  33 :301 
April,   1940 

( Concluded  on  pa<jc  265  ) 
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1.  niuminating  system  delivers  light 
on  the  screen,  from  26  to  300% 
more  than  others  against  which  it 
was  tested. 

2.  Cinephor  Projection  Lens,  5"  focus, 
speed  f  :3.8,  corrected  for  spherical 
and  chromatic  aberration  and  flat- 
ness of  field.  Same  type  as  used  in 
professional  motion-picture  pro- 
jection. 

3.  Triple  lens  condenser  with  one  lens 
of  heat  absorbing  glass  which  pro- 
tects slides  from  heat. 

4.  Ventilating  louvres  aid  in  dispers- 
ing heat  from  150  watt  bulb. 


THE  B&L  2  "x2 "  SLIDE 
PROJECTOR 

MflNUFflCTURED  to  the  high  standards 
of  performance  that  characterize 
all  Bausch  &  Lomb  Balopticons,  the 
new  B&L  2"x2"  Slide  Projector  pro- 
jects crisp,  brilliant,  sharply  defined 
images  of  black  and  white  or  color 
transparencies.  Here  are  some  of  its 
outstanding  features: 


5.  Slide  carrier  with  spring  clamp 
holds  cardboard,  metal  or  glass 
mounted  slides  perpendicular  to 
optical  axis. 

6.  Convenient  adjustable  foot  for 
raising  and  lowering  image  on  the 
screen. 

7.  Light  trap  around  front  of  lamp- 
house  and  base,  effectively  stops 
stray  light. 


8.  Compact  body  is  finished  in  at- 
tractive and  durable  crinkle  grey 
lacquer. 

For  complete  details  on  the  B&L  2"  x  2"  Slide  Projector,  send  for  folder  No. 
E-1 15.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  688  St  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCH     &     LOMB 
OPTICAL     COMPANY 


FOR  YOUR  EYES,  INSIST  ON  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  EYEWEAR,  MADE  FROM  BAUSCH 
&  LOMB  GLASS  TO  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  HIGH  STANDARDS  OF  PRECISION 
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TAKE   ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  NEW 


SCHOOL  BUDGET 
SERVICE 


The  Educational  Screen 


IN  PLANNING  YOUR  BUDGET 
FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 


One  Victor  Animatophone 
ii  the  basis  for  serving 
30  to  3000  students  with 
silent  or  sound  movies — 
public  address  system, 
phono  record  reproduce 
tion.  sound  recording  and 
central    radio    facilities. 


^^i^ 
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I  HIS  service  is  designed  to 
help  you  include  Audio-Visual 
Equipment  in  your  budget. 
At  your  request  a  trained 
Victor  school  representative 
gladly  call,  go  over  your 
problem  with  you,  provide  in- 
formation, prices,  time  pay- 
ments —  and  many  other 
worthwhile  suggestions.  Be 
cause  of  Victor's  huge  nation- 
wide distributor  organization 
one  of  these  experts  will  be 
at  your  disposal  immediately 
after  receipt  of  your  request. 
WRITE  TODAY.  No  obliga- 
tion whatever.  Estimates  also 
sent  by  mail. 


VICTOR 

ANIMATOGRAPH    CORPORATION 

Dept.    Dl,   Davenport,    Iowa 
Distributors     Throughout     the     World 


^i 
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New  York  to  Hold  Visual  Conierence 

The  first  New  York  State  Conference  on  Visual 
Education  will  be  held  at  Syracuse  University  on 
Thursday,  July  18.  Because  most  visual  edtication 
problems  are  related  to  the  use  of  motion  pictures,  the 
conference  theme  is  The  function  and  Use  of  Motion 
Pictures  in  the  Schools  of  Nezv  York  State. 

Three  important  questions  are  to  be  explored  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  conference : 
{ 1 )  What  are  the  motion  picture  opportunities  avail- 
able to  schools  today?  (2)  Are  the  schools  of  New 
York  State  making  most  effective  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures in  instruction?  (3)  How  should  films  be  used 
in  the  classroom? 

It  is  hoped  that  discussion  of  these  problems  by 
teachers  and  school  administrators  attending  the  con- 
ference will  lead  to  practicable  means  of  finding  solu- 
tions. Among  those  taking  an  active  part  are  Dr.  J.  E. 
Hansen,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin ;  Paul  C.  Reed.  Director.  Depart- 
ment of  Visual  and  Radio  Education,  Rochester  Public 
Schools ;  Dr.  Ward  C.  Bowen,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Radio 
and  Visual  Aids,  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment ;  Dr.  Leon  H.  Westfall.  Supervising  Principal, 
New  Hartford,  New  York ;  Dr.  V.  C.  Arnspiger,  Erpi 
Classroom  Films.  Inc. ;  and  Dr.  Russell  T.  Gregg, 
Syracuse  University. 

Chicago  Buys  More  Projectors  and  Films 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  purchased  40 
additional  sound  and  silent  film  projectors,  which  brings 
the  number  of  projectors  in  the  Chicago  schools  up  to 
500.  Eight  thousand  dollars  worth  of  educational  films 
was  purchased  at  the  same  time  from  Eastman,  Elec- 
trical Research  Products.  Inc.,  and  the  Yale  University 

Traific  Safety  Film  Project 

School  production  of  traffic  safety  films  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  Ohio 
State  University  and  the  Highway  Education  Board. 
A  conference  of  representatives  of  the  .schools  partici- 
pating in  the  project  was  held  recently  at  Cokmibus, 
presided  over  by  Edgar  Dale.  Screening  and  discussion 
of  safety  films  was  followed  by  the  actual  filming  of  a 
brief  safety  scenario.  The  project  is  designed  to  dis- 
cover ( 1 )  whether  a  school  production  project  itself 
is  of  value  in  the  school  program.  (2)  whether  school 
groups  can  turn  out  a  finished  product  which  will  meet 
the  standards  of  quality  desired  in  teaching  materials. 

Schools  which  have  completed,  or  are  producing 
safety  films,  are :  Upper  Arlington  Junior  High  School, 
Colutribus,  where  the  film  project  has  become  a  part 
of  the  Civics  work  of  an  eighth  grade  class ;  Oakvale 
(W.  Va.)  Schools,  filming  "Rural  Safety"  problems; 
Dover  (Ohio)  High  School,  where  the  entire  school 
in  involved  in  a  film  on  bicycle  safety ;  and  Gallon 
(Ohio)  High  School,  the  project  there  being  carried 
out  by  the  dramatics  and  journalism  classes  and  Pho- 
tography Club. 
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A  News  Bulletin  is  published  at  intervals  during  the 
project  to  keep  the  schools  informed  as  to  the  progress 
of  other  schools  in  production  activities,  and  to  con- 
sider information  and  problems  of  interest  to  the  group 
as  a  whole. 

South  Carolina  Activity 

The  Audio- Visual  Aids  Bureau  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina's  Extension  Division,  established  in 
the  fall  of  1938,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  Division's  agencies,  reports  Charles  S.  James, 
newly  appointed  director  of  the  Bureau.  The  film 
library  contains  more  than  200  films,  which  are  avail- 
able for  rental  to  the  schools  of  the  state  at  nominal 
fees.  The  Bureau  also  furnishes  sets  of  colored  lantern 
slides,  illustrating  great  works  of  art,  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Aids  to  Learn- 
ing, has  placed  75  sets  of  science  recordings  in  high 
schools  of  the  state. 

The  Extension  Division  conducts  an  annual  con- 
ference on  Audio-Visual  Education,  the  meeting  taking 
place  at  the  University  this  year  in  April.  It  also  offers 
audio-visual  courses,  both  on  the  university  campus 
and  at  extension  centers  over  the  state.  The  Division 
is  anxious  to  expand  its  service  as  rapidly  as  develop- 
ment in  the  field  will  permit. 

Ohio  State  Questionnaire 

To  find  out  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
nation's  schools  in  the  teaching  of  discrimination  re- 
garding the  movies,  the  radio  and  the  press,  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  of  Ohio  State  University  has 
issued  a  14-page  printed  questionnaire,  entitled 
"Movies — Radio — Press — An  Inquiry,"  by  Edgar  Dale. 
The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  two-fold :  to  find  out  what 
is  happening  in  these  fields ;  and  to  make  available  a 
list  of  suggested  techniques. 

Television  Broadcasts  Films 

Regular  television  broadcasts  of  industrial  as  well 
as  other  motion  picture  subjects  are  now  being  made 
with  live  broadcasts  on  a  regular  schedule  from  the 
Don  Lee  Broadcasting  Company  in  Los  Angeles. 
Typical  industrial  films  transmitted  recently  by  the 
use  of  16  millimeter  sound  prints  are  :  "Helpful  Henry", 
a  comedy  from  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
"Hawaiian  Harvest",  a  thirty  minute  educational  film 
from  the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Cor- 
poration, and  "Trees  and  Men",  a  forty  minute  picture 
from  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company,  these  being 
pictures  produced  by  Dowling  and  Brownell,  of  Holly- 
wood. 

Approximately  800  television  sets  are  in  use  in  the 
thirty  mile  radius  of  territory  now  being  reached  from 
the  Don  Lee  .station.  Programs  are  sent  out  on  a 
legular  schedule,  six  days  a  week,  with  motion  pictures 
being  used  every  day  and  with  live  broadcasts  being 
used  three  days  a  week. 
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COMPLETE  PERMANENT  LIBRARIES 
of  MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS 

Ihaf  Even  a  4  or  5  Room 
School  Can  Easily  Afford 


The  First  Series  of  Films  Available  Are 

ON  WORLD  GEOGRAPHY 

This  series  covers  the  entire  Social  Science  curriculum 
of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades. 
Every  aspect,  the  physical,  economic,  regional  and 
social  is  condensed,  organized  and  cross  indexed  into 
48-non-overlapping  100  ft.  I6mm.  film  units.  Each 
film  because  of  the  interlocking  nature  of  the  series  is 
both  a  single  lesson  and  subject  matter  for  several 
lessons.  Filmsets  gives  you  the  films  you  want,  when 
you  want  them  and  for  as  many  showings  as  you  wish. 
Can  you  afford  to  be  without  them? 

Filmsets  on   Geography   in   its  entirety   comprises; 


3-TEACHERS-  MANUALS 

Each  111'  page.s  in  length 
with  672  illustrations  from 
lijnis.  Contain.s  lesson  plans 
for   each    film    unit. 


48-100  ft.  FILMS 

Each  of  the  48  100  ft.  films 
contain  more  factual  Infor- 
mation than  the  average  400 
ft.   teaching  film. 

3-FILM  CABINETS  ."^treamllneil  self  humldizing  steel  cab- 
inets, interlocking  and  card  index  fea- 
mre.s.    Ka<'h    section    holds    10    films. 

fiimitii    may    be    purchased    as    complete    set    or    in 
smaller      units.        Write     tor     complete     Information. 

FILMSETS,  Inc. 

1111  Armitage Ave.     S2Vanderbilt Ave.        6117  Grove  St. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  OAKLAND. CALIF. 
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AUDIO- VISUAL  AIDS 

Eight  silent  films  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

Also  sound  and  silent  films  in  the  Biological 
sciences  and  the  Social  Studies. 

In  preparation:  a  series  of  films  for  a  Remedial 
Reading  Program  for  all  grades  and  phonograph 
records  for  Literature  Appreciation. 

Write  for  filrn  catalog  JM 

HARVARD     FILM     SERVICE 

The  Biological  Laboratories,  Harvard  University 
CAMBRIDGE.      MASS. 


PURITANS  OF 
l-  MASSACHUSETTS  COLONY 

2  Reel  U  MM  Sound  Film     Rental  $4.00 

Also    available     for    outright    sale. 

The  life,  customs,  government,  religion, 
education,  homes,  and  occupations  of 
the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts  about 
1645  are  all  clearly  depicted  in  this 
fine    historical    film.    Dialogue. 

Bookings  may  be  placed  for  the  next 
school  year.  Write  for  complete  catalog. 

AUDIO-FILM  LIBRARIES 

661   Bloomfield  Ave.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Government  Eqwpment  Survey 

The  Motion  Picture  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, headed  by  Nathan  D.  Golden,  is  making  a 
survey  of  motion  picture  projection  facilities  in  colleges 
and  high  schools — private,  public  and  parochial — 
throughout  the  country.  The  questionnaire  is  in  the 
simple  form  of  a  double  postal  card  and  asks  for  data 
on  the  number  of  motion  picture  projectors — 16mm 
and  35mm,  silent  and  sound — and  the  number  of  slide 
film  projectors — silent  and  sotmd — owned,  borrowed  or 
rented  by  the  schools. 

The  survey  meets  with  the  approval  of  Commis- 
sioner J.  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  American  Council  of  Education,  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  School  Film  Libraries. 

Upon  completion  of  the  survey,  the  distributors  of 
educational  films  will  be  in  a  position  to  advise  the 
Visual  Education  Department  of  the  schools  just  what 
type  of  films  they  offer  and  so  provide  a  much  wider 
range  of  subjects  for  the  schools  to  choose  from. 

Metropolitan  Motion  Picture  Council  Annual  Meeting 

The  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Metropolitan 
Motion  Picture  Council  took  place  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, April  25,  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University.  The  program,  ar- 
ranged through  the  auspices  of  the  Production  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Eleanor  D. 
Child  of  Greenwich  Public  Schools,  Connecticut,  covered 
three  phases  of  film  production  by  amateurs:  school- 
made  films,  filming  as  a  hobby,  and  community  films. 

The  Sentinel,  produced  by  the  students  at  New 
Haven  High  School,  was  shown  by  Donald  A.  Eld- 
ridge,  head  of  the  Department  of  Audio  Visual  Edu- 
cation in  New  Haven  ;  The  Making  of  Canadian  Home- 
spun, by  Duncan  MacD.  Little,  sponsor  of  eleven  An- 
nual International  Shows  of  Amateur  Motion  Pictures 
and,  after  an  address  on  "Community  Films"  by 
Robert  F.  Gowen  of  Gowen  Laboratories,  a  film  pre- 
senting the  history  of  St.  Mary's  church  in  Ossining, 
produced  by  its  members,  was  projected. 

Allied  Non-Theatrical  Film  Association 

The  annual  convention  of  this  Association,  held  on 
April  26th  in  New  York  City,  attracted  twice  as  many 


members  and  guests  this  year  as  were  present  last  year. 
Membership  showed  an  increase  of  150%.  Bertram 
Willoughby  of  Chicago  was  reelected  President ;  Harry 
Kapit,  New  York  City,  1st  Vice  President ;  William 
Hedwig,  New  York  City,  2nd  Vice  President ;  Harry 
Post,  New  York,  Treasurer ;  and  Thomas  Brandon, 
New  York,  Secretary.  Elected  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors were  Horace  Jones  of  the  Victor  Animatograph 
Corporation,  New  York  Office,  George  Cole  of  New 
York,  Laurence  Saltzman,  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey, 
and  H.  Threlkeld  Edwards  of  New  York. 

Atlanta  Churches  Form  Religious  Film  Cooperative 

Atlanta  churches  are  blazing  a  new  trail  in  the  edu- 
cation field  through  the  formation  of  the  Religious 
Film  Cooperative.  The  purpose  of  the  new  organization 
is  the  establishment  in  Atlanta  of  a  library  of  religious 
and  educational  films  for  the  use  of  churches  and  other 
groups  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Memberships 
are  open  to  all  religious  and/or  educational  groups  for 
a  $2.00  membership  fee,  and  savings  above  normal 
operating  costs  will  be  returned  at  regular  intervals 
to  members  on  the  basis  of  business  done  with  the 
Cooperative.  It  is  a  non-profit-making,  non-denomina- 
tional organization. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Emory  University,  the 
library  and  offices  of  the  organization  have  been  placed 
at  Emory  in  the  School  of  Theology.  Also  cooperating 
with  the  library  in  its  work  have  been  the  Harmon 
Foundation  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Distributors' 
Group  of  Atlanta.  Films  from  the  libraries  of  both  of 
these  organizations  may  be  rented  through  the  Film 
Cooperative.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with 
other  film  libraries  throughout  the  country  whereby  the 
Cooperative  can  act  as  an  agent  for  its  members. 

While  other  sections  of  the  country  have  had  ex- 
tensive libraries  of  religious  films,  Southern  churches 
have  had  to  pay  transportation  charges  from  rather  far 
distances.  The  savings  in  this  way  alone  justify  the 
action  of  the  churches  in  establishing  their  ow^n  library. 
No  less  important  is  the  cooperative  feature  of  the 
library,  whereby  churches  will  make  additional  savings 
through  cooperative  bookings  and  purchase  of  films. 
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with  U-ceat  ^tau! 


Now  available  in  16  mm  for 
all  non-theatrical  showings 

Through  special  arrangements  with  the  producers 
these  exclusive  NTP  features  can  be  shown  non-the- 
atrically  without  prior  approval  provided  such  exhibi- 
tion does  not  compete  with  regular  theatres. 

Dumas'  Immortal  Classic 

The  COUNT  of  MONTE  CRISTO 

starring  Robert  Donat 

James  Fenimore  Cooper's 

The  LAST  of  the  MOHICANS 

starring  Randolph  Scott 
EVERY  NAME  A  STAR! 

Additional  top  ranking  sound  features  are  scheduled 
for  immediate  release  starring  Robert  Young,  Jack 
Benny,  Claudette  Colbert,  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Jimmy 
Durante,  Virginia  Bruce,  John  Halliday,  Bruce  Cabot, 
Stuart  Erwin,  Lupe  Velez,  Elissa  Landi,  Helen  Westley. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 

8  SPECIAL  RELEASES 
40  ACTION  DRAMAS 
12  MUSICAL  WESTERNS 
24  TWO-REEL  COMEDIES 
24  ONE-REEL  SPECIALS 


Scene  from  COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO 


Scene  from  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS 


In  order  to  Insure  a  continuous  supply  of  oufsfanding  picfures  for  insflfufional  use  at  mod- 
erate cost  NONTHEATRICAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION  has  established  standard  rental 
rates  of  $20.00  for  COUNT  OF  MONTE  CRISTO  and  $17.50  for  LAST  OF  THE 
MOHICANS.  ($2.50  deduction  allowed  for  contract  bookings).  The  quotation  of  unauthor- 
ized rates  may  lead  to  cancellation  of  bookings  without  notice.  For  leasing  terms  apply  to 
N.T.P.  Corporation.  For  rental  arrangements,  write  your  local  library  or  N.T.P.  for  nearest 
local  licensee. 


NONTHEATRICAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 

New  York  City 


165  West  46th  Street 


H.    Threlkeld-Edwards.   President 
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The  Educational  Screen 


British  Instructional  Films       F^ew  course  on  south  America 


which  are  well  known  for  their  value  in 
classroom  instruction,  ore  now  available 
with  AMERICAN  commentator. 

The  following  1  reel  16  MM.  sound  sub- 
jects have  been  just  released: 

DREAM  FLOWER 

The  poppy — source  of  opium. 

BROCK  THE  BADGER 

An  enlightening,  delightful  animal  study. 

GATHERING  MOSS 

Growth  of  moss  and  its  fertilization. 

IN  ALL  HIS  GLO^Y 

The  story  of  Pollination  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  insect  and  plant  life. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE 

The  life  of  the  Nightingale,  famed  for  its 
song. 

MIGHTY  ATOMS 

Microscopic  Insects  in  action. 


WALTER  O.  GUTLOHN,  Inc. 

35  West  45th  Street  Dept.  E-6  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fREC   Enferfofnmenf  ond  Educoffonaf   Cafa/og   %enf  on    requtti. 


"THE   ADVENTURES 
of        CHICO" 

The  Story  of  a   Boy 
and  His  Animal  Pets 


PRESS    COMMENTS: 

"Beautiful  photography,  excellent  score.  Chico  repre- 
sents the  whole  world  of  boyhood  in  his  fantastic  ad- 
ventures    with     his     four-footed     playmates."     —    N.     Y. 

HERALD-TRIBUNE. 

"Belongs  with  Robert  Flaherty's  "Nanook  of  the 
North"  and  among  pictures  that  are  looked  at  year  after 
year    till    they    get    to    be    called    classics."— NATIONAL 

BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

Tender  charming,  gently  humorous.  The  raccoons, 
armadillos,  deer  and  birds  are  as  cute  as  any  of  Disney's 
animals.  If  it  is  not  the  best  animal  picture  ever  made, 
we  hope  some  one  will  tell  us  where  to  look  for  its  equal. 
Should    receive   a    special    award." — NEW    YORK    TIMES 


Running  time:  58  min.         —         16mm.  Sound 
Is  Now  Being  Distributed  Exclusively 

by 
PICTORIAL  FILMS,  INC.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


The  Geography  department  of  Indiana,  Pa..  State 
Teachers  College,  will  offer  a  Field  Course  in  the  Geog- 
raphy of  South  America  in  the  post  session  of  the 
coming  summer  school.  Sailing  from  New  York  July 
20,  the  route  leads  via  Cristobal.  Colon,  the  Panama 
Canal,  Guayaquil,  Callao.  Lima,  Arica,  and  Anto- 
fogasta  to  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  where  ten  days 
will  be  spent  studying  the  geography  of  the  Chilean 
Valleys. 

State  Department  officials,  educators  in  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  Dr,  Studebaker,  U.  S,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  officials  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
are  cooperating  with  the  Geography  department  staff 
in  planning  a  course  unique  in  opportunities  for  edu- 
cational enrichment. 

Does  it  pay  to  use  lanterns 
and  slides? 

The  Hosmer  School  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  has  four 
first  grades.  Each  year,  in  November,  pupils  who  are 
considered  by  their  teachers  as  possible  failures  are 
selected  and  given  a  battery  of  tests.  From  these  pos- 
sible failures,  eighteen  or  twenty  of  those  rating  lowest 
on  the  tests  are  given  special  help  four  afternoons  a 
week. 

Beginning  in  the  school  year  1933-34  and  for  the 
next  two  years,  the  special  help  pupils  were  taught  by 
means  of  lantern  and  slides.  For  those  three  years, 
every  pupil  in  the  special  group  was  conditionally  pro- 
moted to  the  second  grade.  Each  following  fall  they 
received  extra  help  until  the  new  group  of  first  graders 
was  selected.  During  the  three  years,  while  the  special 
group  had  the  benefit  of  lantern  and  slide  work,  every 
pupil  made  good  in  the  second  grade,  and  the  special 
help  group  ranked  in  the  middle  third  of  the  second 
graders.  Only  one  pupil  of  those  groups  even  had  his 
promotion  to  the  third  grade  questioned. 

After  three  years  of  this  work  a  new  reading  system 
was  installed  throughout  the  city.  The  representative 
of  the  reading  system  suggested  that  the  children  of 
the  special  help  groups  tnight  make  better  progress  if 
the  lantern  work  were  discontinued  and  those  children 
given  additional  work,  using  the  regular  reading  system. 

Beginning  in  the  school  year  1936-37  that  was  done. 
In  that  year,  eighteen  children  made  up  the  special 
help  group.  Twelve  were  promoted  and  six  had  to 
repeat  the  first  grade.  In  1937-38,  there  were  again 
eighteen  children,  twelve  promoted,  six  repeated  first 
grade.  In  1938-39,  there  were  again  eighteen  in  the 
group.  Ten  were  promoted  and  eight  are  now  repeat- 
ing first  grade. 


We  find  this  "publicity"  a  delightful  example  of 
seemingly  unconscious  humor  and  absurd  anticlimax. 
It  leaves  us  wondering  just  how  long  evidence  must 
be  piled  up  to  rouse  educational  authority  to  make  an 
obvious  move..  What,  in  the  name  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, can  produce  action  by  a  School  Board  if  the 
above  facts  cannot?  N.L.G. 
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School-made  Motion  Pictures 

(Concluded    from    l>agc    249 1 

A  publicity  film  on  campus  life  and  activities  which 
includes  the  campus  band,  football,  winter  and  spring 
sports,  fraternities  and  sororities,  and  class  activities 
is  being  produced  at  State  Teachers  College.  Indiana. 
Wilber  Emniert.  visual  education  director  is  in  charge 
of  the  production,   (about  1600  feet,  color. J 

The  West  Chester  Public  School  system  owns  two 
films  showing  a  hockey  demonstration.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  new  $300,000  building  is  featured  in  another 
production  (400  feet). 

Texas 

The  Douglas  Junior  High  School.  San  Antonio,  has 
made  a  film,  A  Day  at  Douglas.  It  shows  the  every- 
day activities  at  the  school.  S.  H.  Gates  is  the  principal. 
(500  feet.) 

Virginia 

Growing  through  Movies,  a  400-foot  film  made  by 
the  Meadowbrook  School,  Norfolk,  shows  the  activities 
which  first  grade  children  develop  from  the  use  of  an 
educational  sound  film.  Miss  Ruth  Livermon  is  the 
principal  of  the  school. 
Wisconsin 

One  of  the  most  unusual  films  reported  this  month 
is  The  Making  oj  a  Play,  a  production  of  the  Shore- 
wood  High  School,  Milwaukee.  (900  feet)  Following 
is  a  quotation  describing  the  film :  "Our  Senior  Dra- 
matic Club  was  presenting  Moliere's  'Make  Believe 
Gentleman'  last  fall.  We  filmed  the  work  of  the  club 
from  choice  of  play,  through  try-outs,  making  of  cos- 
tumes, stage  make-up.  business,  dress  rehearsals,  and 
parts  of  the  finished  product.  Color  and  black  and 
white  film  were  combined."  Miss  Dorothy  Knoelk  was 
the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  production,  Miss  Lena 
Foley  reports. 

Color  films  showing  work  of  the  departments  of 
Boys'  Technical  High  School,  Milwaukee,  have  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  J.  K.  Jacobson  of  the 
school's  faculty.  Titles  are :  The  Plumbing  Department 
and  From  Dran'ing  to  Drilling.  (400  feet  each.)  A 
black  and  white  film  on  the  activities  of  the  school's 
Forestry  Club  has  also  been  completed.  (400  feet.) 

The  Federal  Film 

(Concluded  from  page  251) 

The  F.  H.  A.  films  Miracles  Of  Modernisation  and 
Homes  Of  Today  are  still  being  shown  in  theatres,  and 
will  not  be  available  for  educational  use  for  some  time. 

Notes  on  Requesting  Films 

Soldiers  Of  the  Sea  must  be  requested  from  the 
Marine  Corps  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  not 
from  Washington. 

Requests  for  War  Department  films  listed  in  the  Film 
Service  Directorv  should  be  addressed  to  Washington, 
D.  C. 

In  conformity  with  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion's distribution  policy,  all  requests  for  their  films 
should  be  addressed  to  tiie  State  Administrator. 
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THE 
ROOM 


AND    BRIGHTEN 
THE     PICTURE 

WITH 


Light-Tight 

WINDOW  SHADES 

To  get  the  utmost  benefit  from 
motion  pictures,  slidefllms  and 
other  visual  material,  rooms 
should  be  fully  darkened.  Forse 
Light-Tight  Window  Shades  are 
available  in  7  fahrirs  and  a 
broad  range  of  sizes  with  dur- 
able spring  rollers  or  motor 
driven  rollers  for  automatic  con- 
trol. Write  for  tlluatrated  folder. 
Prices    to    fit     every    budget. 

FORSE  CORPORATION 

1400    FAIRVIEW    STREET 
ANDERSON.     INDIANA 


MAKE   YOUR   OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

For    Screen    Projection 

USE      RADIO      MATS 

on   sale  by  Theatre   Supply   Dealers 
Write   for  Free   Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc 

1819  Broadway,  Dcpt.V.  New  York  Citjr 


*********•*•**•**••**•** 

"THE 
STORY 

OF  OUR 
FLAG" 

(With  Lesson  Han) 

A  16MM.  SOUND  MOTION  PICTURE 

EVERY    AMERICAN    SHOULD    SEE 

Makes  the  History  of  America  Come  Alive! 

A  vivid  story  of  how  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  has 
developed  along  vnth  the  economic  and  territorial  growth 
of  our  nation.  Instills  a  deeper  feeling  of  patriotism  and 
love  of  our  Flag  in  the  minds  of  students  and  adults  alike. 
The  "STORY  OF  OUR  FLAG"  is  symbolic  of  a  living 
country    and    a    government    of,    by    and    for    the    people. 

NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  BOOKINGS— ANYWHERE 
AT  THE  USUAL  LOW  RENTAL  FEES 

THE  DEVRY  EDUCATIONAL  FILM  LIBRARY 

...  is  an  extensive  library  of  proven  educational  motion 
picture  films  (sound  and  silent)  used  by  accredited  schools 
everywhere.  Discover  for  yourself  how  helpful  these  films 
can    be    in    enhancing   nevr   interest   in    your   classes. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

devry  school  films 

mi  ARMITAGE  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

•*****•*•••**•*•*•****** 
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■  Casti.k  Films,  Inc.,  RCA  Building, 
New  York  City,  have  just  released  an- 
other revealing  and  effective  reel  in  16mm 
sound  on  Europe's  wars. 

Bombs  over  Europe  is  the  title. 
Edited,  titled  and  narrated  with  restraint, 
the  film  succeeds  to  a  marked  degree  in 
accomplishing  several  objectives.  One  of 
these  is  graphic  visualization  of  naval 
action  and  of  water  transport  of  troops 
in  the  face  of  danger  from  mine  fields. 
Another  is  the  indescribable  plight  of  ci- 
vilian refugees,  forced  to  flee  their 
homes  and  to  become  wanderers  along 
the  nearest  road. 

Historically,  this  picture  is  invaluable. 
It  bridges  the  span  of  events  from  the 
end  of  the  Russo-Finnish  war  right  to 
the  latter  weeks  of  May.  Beginning  with 
the  sudden  German  invasion  of  Norway, 
the  film  proceeds  chronologically  by 
showing  Nazi  transports  and  supply  ships 
en  route  through  mine-lain  Skaggerak 
waters,  escaping  tremendous  explosions 
of  Allied  mines  and  naval  guns.  Oslo  is 
reached  and  taken,  as  are  all  of  Nor- 
way's few  developed  airports.  The  Brit- 
ish navy  is  shown,  ploughing  through 
mountainous  seas  northward  in  the  North 
Sea  toward  Narvik.  Nazi  planes  are 
shown  harassing  the  men  o'  war,  and 
British  anti-aircraft  guns  account  for 
several  of  them  in  the  battle.   Scenes  of 


A    scene    from    "Bombs    Over    Europe" 

the  Battle  of  Narvik  harbor  present  what 
probably  is  the  world's  first  major  naval 
engagement  ever  caught  by  movie  cam- 
eras. Broadsides  roar  in  the  wintry,  snow- 
filled  air,  and  the  battle's  end  at  Narvik 
and  along  the  rest  of  the  Norwegian 
coast  finds  one  third  of  Germany's  naval 
strength  sunk,  beached  or  battered  into 
uselessness  by  super-English  gunnery. 
German  air  strafing  of  Namses  and  other 
open  cities  is  seen.  Then,  with  equal 
swiftness,  Holland  and  Belgium  are  in- 
vaded. The  Lowlands  are  opened  to  the 
sea  by  the  breaking  of  dikes  as  a  pro- 
tective measure;  but  invading  hordes 
swarm  from  the  air  and  over  all  obstacles 
in  a  powerful  mechanized  attack.  Brus- 
sels is  seen  aflame  from  air  bombings, 
and  streams  of  refugees,  aged  and  young, 
make  their  hopeless  way  into  the  coun- 
try. British  and  French  reinforcements 
rush  quickly  to  the  front,  and  there  are 
actual  battle  scenes,  showing  tanks  and 
heavy  artillery  in  action. 


■  Films  Incorporated,  330  \V.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City,  in  keeping  with 
the  policy  of  adding  new  "major"  pro- 
ductions to  the  School  List  of  feature 
pictures,  announces  that  nine  additions 
have  been  made  during  the  past  sixty 
days.     Among  these  are  : 

Spawn  of  the  North — Starring  George 
Raft  and  Henry  Fonda — a  drama  of  the 
salmon  fishing  industry  in  Alaskan 
waters. 

Stolen  Heaven — Starring  Lewis 
Stone  and  Olynipe  Bradna — a  story  of 
a  classical  concert  master's  shattered 
career. 

To  the  Victor — Based  on  the  great- 
est of  dog  stories,  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle" 
and  recommended  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam Phelps  of  Yale  as  "magnificent, 
exciting,  deeply  affecting  without  false 
sentiment." 

Also  in  the  group  are  Booloo.  Lady 
Vanishes,  Professor  Beware,  Sous  of  the 
Legion  and  The  Texans.  The  third 
edition  of  Films  Incorporated's  School 
List  will  be  announced  in  a  descriptive 
folder  to  be  issued  in  August. 

■  Garrison  Film  Distributors,  Inc., 
1600  Broadway,  New  York  City,  an- 
nounce the  release  this  month  of  the  first 
film  in  a  new  series  of  instructional  films 
dealing  with  art  techniques,  namely, 

Technique  of  the  Silk  Screen  Process 

— 1  reel,  lOmni  silent — designed  expressly 
for  teaching  pur|)oses.  The  series  is  being 
produced  by  Contemporary  Films  under 
the  direction  of  Julian  RofTman,  who  re- 
cently completed  work  on  The  Disin- 
herited for  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
New  York,  and  on  And  So  They  Live 
for  the  Educational  Film  Institute  of 
New  York  University.  The  production  of 
this  first  subject  was  supervised  by  Harry 
Gottlieb,  an  eminent  exponent  of  the  use 
of  the  silk  screen  process. 

Other  subjects  in  the  series  will  be: 
Lithography,  Etching,  Woodblock  Work, 
Mural  Design  and  Painting,  and  Sculpture. 

■  Nu-Art  Films,  Inc.,  145  West  4Sth 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  secured  ex- 
clusive 16nini  rights  to  a  series  of  two- 
reel  sound  comedies  with  stars  of  major 
importance.  The  first  si.x,  to  be  released 
at  two  weeks  intervals  beginning  June 
1st,  are:  A  Quiet  fourth  (with  Betty 
Grable),  Melody  in  May  (with  Ruth  Ett- 
ing),  Hoiv  to  Break  Ninety  at  Croquet 
(with  Robert  Benchley),  Lalapallosa 
(with  Buddy  Doyle),  Salesmanship 
Ahoy  (with  Walter  Catlett),  Sleepy 
Time    (with   Ruth  Etting). 

Carefully  selected,  all  of  the  releases 
are  suitable  for  general  use.  Especial 
care  was  exercised  to  weed  out  material 
which  might  be  regarded  as  objection- 
able to  schools  and  churches.  The  films 
include  comedies  with  musical  interludes, 
as  well  as  those  in  which  plot  is  em- 
phasized. 


The  Educational  Screen 

■  NonTheatrical  Pictures  Cor- 
poration, 165  West  46th  Street.  New 
York  City,  has  obtained  exclusive  16  mm 
distribution  rights  to  a  number  of  out- 
standing features  from  major  studio>, 
among  them  the  following  notable  pro 
ductions  : 

The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo — starring' 
Robert   Donat. 

The   Last   of  the   Mohicans — starring 
Randolph   Scott. 

Other  releases  feature  such  top-rank- 
ing stars  as  Claudette  Colbert,  Jack 
Benny,  Robert  Young,  Barbara  Stan- 
wyck, Virginia  Bruce,  Lupe  Velez,  and 
others  of  equal  rank.  A  number  of  ac- 
tion features,  musical  westerns  and  as 
sorted  short  subjects  are  also  offered.  All 
films  are  in  sound.  They  are  available  fur 
lease  or  sale.  They  can  be  rented  by  film 
users  from  various  film  libraries  through 


Robert    Donat   as   the    Count   of 
Monte  Cristo 

out  the  country.  NonTheatrical  Pictures 
will  be  glad  to  supply  the  name  of  the 
nearest  local  licensee  to  any  one  in- 
terested. 

■  Bell  &  Howell's  Filmosound  Li-  t 
brary,  1801  Larchmont  Avenue,  Chicago, 
announces  for  immediate  rental  or  sale  \ 
the  first  two  of  a  series  of  "symphonic 
featurettes,"  featuring  the  full  orchestra 
and  choir  of  the  National  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Frederick  Feher. 

Aida — The  first  release  in  the  series, 
with  an  orchestra  of  122  men  and  a 
chorus  of  100  voices,  offers  a  musical 
experience  long  to  be  treasured. 

Rosamunde — Franz    Schubert's    class- 
ic,   is    also    ready    and    is    equally    im- 
pressive.     Titles    soon    to    come    include 
Bridal     Chorus     (Lohengrin),      Capricio 
Espagnol,     Second     Rhapsody      (Liszt), 
Tales   from     the    I'ienna     IVoods     (fea- 
turing  a   special    zither   choir),   Stephen  i 
Foster    Songs    (Symphonic    arrangement  i 
with    mixed    chorus),    Negro    Spirituals 
(with    chorus).      Altogether    some   forty  i 
single    reels   are    planned   for   the    series. 
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■  Erpi  Classkoom  Films.  Inc.,  35-11 
3Sth  Avenue,  Long  Island  City  New 
York,  are  offering  three  new  instructional 
16mm  sound  films,  with  accompanying 
Handbooks  containing  supplementary 
study  materials  and  sugsjestions  for  using 
the     films.       These     new     subjects     are: 

Furniture  Craftsmen — Describes  the 
roles  of  the  designer  and  skilled  crafts- 
men in  making  custom-built  furniture. 
Pattern-making,  laying  out,  band  saw- 
ing, power  planing,  joining,  lathe  turn- 
ing, grooving,  gluing,  carving,  and 
finishing  stages  are  studied  in  detail. 
The  interrelation  of  hand  and  machine- 
tool  operations  and  skills  required  for 
precision  wood-working  is  demonstrated 
throughout. 

The  Modern  Lithographer — Portrays 
techniques  of  lithography,  and  the 
roles  of  the  commercial  photographer 
and  modern  printing  press  in  the  mass 
production  of  attractive  art  prints  and 
advertising  materials.  The  relation 
of  commercial  art  to  problems  of 
present-day    living    is    indicated. 

The  Literature  in 
Visual  Instruction 

(Cuncludcd  fratn  pcjjic  256) 

Photoplay  Appreciation 

Hollywood  Hokum  —  The  English 
Teacher's  Responsibility  —  Seerley 
Reid,  Ohio  State  University — English 
Journal  (High  School  Edition)  29-211- 
18,  March,  1940 

Some  techniques  suggested  for  Eng- 
lish classes  in  studying  the  theatrical  film 
output  with  a  view  to  developing  movie 
discrimination.  Another  important  ob- 
jective of  literature  teachers  is  that  of 
developing  insights  and  understandings 
of  human  problems  and  relationships  and 
of  social  issues  and  values.  These  result 
from  reading  books  or  magazines,  from 
listening  to  the  radio  and  from  seeing 
movies.  Often  films  which  have  not  been 
given  much  publicity  are  far  more  worthy 
of  discussion  than  some  of  the  epics." 
Problems  to  be  raised  in  this  connection 
are :  Do  the  movies  present  honest  in- 
terpretations of  people's  lives  and  prob- 
lems? What  of  Hollywood's  'gods  and 
goddesses'?  Is  censorship  or  regulation 
ju-stifiable?  How  do  movies  reflect  cur- 
rent social  problems?  As  boys  and  girls 
become  sensitized  to  the  inadequacies  and 
suppressions  in  films,  they  can  begin  to 
voice  their  protest,  form  discussion 
groups,  publish  movie  reviews,  boycott 
inferior  or  vicious  films,  read  books  and 
magazines  to  'balance'  their  weekly 
dosage  of  movie  propaganda  and  in  that 
way  develop  social  intelligence  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  movies. 
Study  Guides — Sponsored  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Motion  Pictures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Secondary  Teachers  of  the 
National  Education  .Association,  and 
published  by  Educational  and  Rec- 
reational Guides,  Inc.,  1501  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Frank  K.  Reid,  of  the  Wichita  pub- 


lic schools,  has  just  completed  a  guide  to 
the  discussion  of  the  film  version  of  W. 
R.  Burnett's  novel,  The  Dark  Command. 
Winifred  H.  Nash  of  Memorial  High 
School,  Ro.xbury,  Mass.,  is  the  author 
of  a  study  guide  to  The  House  of  Sci'en 
Gables.  Other  guides  recently  published 
by  Educational  and  Recreational  Guides 
include  the  following  photoplays :  North- 
zvest  Passage,  prepared  by  Alice  P. 
Sterner,  Barringer  High  School,  New- 
ark ;  Gouc  U'ith  the  Tt'iiid,  by  Virginia 
Ballard  and  Adelaide  Cunningham  of 
Commercial  Higli  School,  Atlanta ;  Sev- 
enteen, by  Carolyn  Harrow,  Julia  Rich- 
man  High  School,  New  York;  Abe  Lin- 
coln in  Illinois,  by  John  T.  Greenan, 
Scott  High  School,  East  Orange ;  The 
Blue  Bird,  by  Lenore  Vaughn-Eames, 
State  Teachers  College,  Newark ;  Pinoc- 
chio,  prepared  by  Dorothy  McCuskey, 
State  Teachers  College,  New  Haven ; 
Harvest,  by  Max  Lieberman,  secretary, 
New  York  City  Association  of  French 
Teachers. 

Book  Review 

Visual  Education — Committee  on  Vis- 
ual Education,  Harry  H.  Haw,  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  N.E.A.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  mimeographed  94pp.  SOc 
to  non-members.     1940 

This  is  the  best  and  most  timely 
volume  in  our  field  to  appear  this  year. 
It  is  a  compilation  of  the  experiences 
of  elementary  school  principals,  super- 
visors and  teachers  in  the  use  of  visual 
aids.  All  articles  contained  in  this  con- 
cise little  bulletin  are  written  with  a 
view   to  giving  practical   guidance. 

The  bulletin  was  designed  for  the 
modern  curriculum.  The  authors  have 
found  authority  for  using  motion  pic- 
tures, filmslides  and  other  aids  in  the 
statements  of  Kilpatrick,  Dewey,  and 
other  eminent  philosophers.  Contribu- 
tors to  the  volume  have  been  drawn 
from  the  membership  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Principals'  group,  but  many 
of  them  have  been  affiliated  with  the 
visual  education  movement.  They  in- 
clude Harry  Haw,  Eugene  Herrington, 
Fred  Orth,  Ruth  Livermon,  Marion 
Evans,  John  E.  Hansen,  William  G. 
Hart  and  others. 

Problems  of  equipment  have  been 
described  in  language  for  the  layman. 
A  remarkable  innovation  is  previewed 
on  page  22.  It  is  the  forthcoming  Jope 
Motion  Picture  Cabinet  by  which 
method  the  screen  and  projection  equip- 
ment will  be  combined  in  a  compact 
unit  for  short-range  daylight  projec- 
tion. The  reviewer  has  already  seen 
such  a  cabinet  designed  as  a  special 
job  in  a  home.  It  appeared  to  be  very 
practical  and  has  every  promise  of 
being  the  cause  of  "the  cinema  millen- 
nium" as  the  Committee  terms  it,  if 
the  price  and  design  are  found  prac- 
tical. 

Many  leads  are  furnished  in  Visual 
EnucATioN  for  pupil  participation  in 
handling  equipment,  in  making  and  in 
using  visual  aids.     Source  lists  of  films 


for  primary  grades  and  for  teacher 
training  are  appended,  as  arc  biblio- 
graphies and  addresses  of  dealers. 
Classes  in  visual  education  this  summer 
should  find  this  book  quite  helpful. 
-E.  S. 

Source  Materials 

Directory  of  Training  Films — Second 
Edition  —  Compiled  by  Personnel 
Group,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  101  West  31st  Street, 
New  York  City,  mimeo.  21  pp  plus 
supplements.  Free  to  members,  SOc 
to  non  members. 

Lists  motion  pictures  and  talking 
slidefilms  under  three  main  classifica- 
tions :  Merchandise,  Salesmanship, 
Health.  The  Merchandise  group  con- 
tains over  half  the  62  films  in  the  di- 
rectory. These  are  further  classified 
under  cotton,  foods,  lamps,  rayon,  silk, 
wool,  etc. 

Complete  data  is  given  on  each  film, 
and  sources  and  conditions  of  distribu- 
tion  indicated. 

Bibliography  of  Enomonic  and  Social 
Study  Material  —  Available  through 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, 14  W.  49th  Street,  New  York 
City.  22  pp. 

The  booklets  and  other  informational 
material — motion  pictures  and  sound- 
.ilide  films — listed  in  this  pamphlet  are 
made  available  as  a  part  of  the  Public 
Information  Program,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  place  facts  about  industry 
and  the  industrial  viewpoint  before  the 
American  public.  Most  of  the  material 
is  available   free  of  charge. 

Description  of  the  contents  of  each 
pamphlet  and  visual  aid  indicates  their 
usefulness  in  many  fields  of  study  as  back- 
ground and  reference  material.  .\  topical 
index  helps  further  in  determining  the 
suitability  of  materials  for  specific 
groups. 

Silent  and  Sound  Films  for  Use  in  In- 
dustrial Arts  —  George  H.  Mohr, 
Washington,  Iowa  —  Industrial  Arts 
and  Vocational  Education,  29 :62, 
February,  1940 

A  "partial"  list  of  films  suitable  for 
use  in  industrial  education,  with  informa- 
tion as  to  cost  of  rental  or  sale  and  dis- 
tributor.    Sub-topics     listed    are :     Wood 
area,    related   and    industrial    fields,   elec- 
trical area,  metal  area  and  finishing  area. 
No  effort  at  evaluation. 
Visual  Aids  Bulletin — New  Jersey  Vis- 
ual   Education   Association — March   IS, 
1940 
A    mimeographed    bulletin    with    ex- 
cellent    photographic    reproduction.     The 
article    by    Gerald    T.    Hankin    on    the 
World's  Fair  as  an  instrument  of  visual 
education  is  stimulating  and  inspirational. 
News  notes  and  sources  of  materials  com- 
prise the  balance  of  the  bulletin. 
Consumer    Education:    Monthly    News- 
letter.    Institute  for  Consumer  Educa- 
tion, Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri.       25c      subscription.      ".At      the 
Movies"      mcHithly      review      of      film 
helpful  for  consumer  education. 
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Being  the  Combined  Judgments  of  a  National  Committee  on  Current  Theatrical  Films 

(A)  DiBcriminating  Adults  (Y)  Youth  (C)  Children 

Date  Estimate  was  made  is  shown  on   each  film. 


Alias  the  Deacon (  BobBurns.  Auer)  (Universal) 
Card-sharper  run  out  of  one  town,  disguises 
as  deacon  in  next  and  by  fair  means  and  foul 
— mostly  foul — saves  hotel  from  avaricious  old 
banker  and  aids  in  reuniting  young  lovers. 
Much     elementary     humor.     For     Burns     fans. 

5-28-40 
(A)  Depends  on  taste       (Y)  No  Value       (C)  No 

Angel  from  Texas  (JaneWyman.  Ronald  Reagan 
Rosemary  Lane)  First  National)  Fast  moving 
little  f  flirce  comedy.  Two  innocents  from  Texas  are 
taken  in  by  wise-cracking,  debt-ridden  producer, 
buy  show,  and  by  stupid  acting  transform  ridicu- 
lous drama  into  successful  comedy.  Ludicrous 
but   fairly   entertaining.  5-14-40 

(A)  Perhaps  (Y)  &  (C)  Amusing 

Assassin  of  Youth  (Albert  Dezel)  Reporter  in 
small  town  tracking  down  marijuana 
smugglers,  saves  young  heiress  from  cousin 
who  distributes  drug.  Some  bawdy  scenes  and 
obvious  sensationalism,  but  sincerity  of  mother, 
heroine,    reporter,    and    bits    of    humor    good. 

4-30-40 
(A)Dependson  taste  (Y)Unsavory  (C)No 

Biscuit  Eater.  The  (Billy  Lee,  Richard  Lane) 
(Para)Dog-trainer's  sensitive  little  son  and 
negro  pal  train  ill-starred  "runt"  bird  dog  to 
compete  with  father's  entry  in  Georgia  hunting 
meet.  Strong  drama  of  dog's  checkered  career 
to  tragic  death.  Human,  humorous,  pathetic, 
sometimes  weird,  tense  and  heartrending.  5-28-40 
(A)  &  (Y)  Fineof  kind  (C)  Very  emotional 

Crooked  Road.  The  (Lowe.  Irene  Harvey)  (Re- 
public) Mediocre  crime  yarn.  Fiancee  and  law- 
yer friend  of  wealthy  business  man  gradually 
unravel  murder  case,  details  of  which  audi- 
ence knows,  till  evidence  leads  to  him. 
Fairly  credible  story  but  incompetent  act- 
ing- 6-4-40 
(A)  Mediocre                (Y)  Perhaps                (C)  No 

Danger  on  Wheels  (Arlen,  Devine)  (Universal) 
Valueless  racing  picture.  Cocky  daredevil  driver 
does  trick  stunts  and  tests  ears,  wins  races 
and  proves  worth  of  oil-burning  car.  Ele- 
mentary humor  offered  by  Devine  and  slight 
romantic  interest.  Thin  story  centering  around 
obnoxious   character.  6-4-40 

(A)  Mediocre  (Y)  Perhaps  (C)  No 

Dark  Command,  The(Trevor,  Wayne,  Pidgeon) 
(Republic)Western  adventure  thriller  of  Kan- 
sas, 1860.  Beaten  in  election  by  unlearned  Texas 
cowboy,  ambition-crazed  school  teacher  be- 
comes violent  leader  of  outlaws  by  night.  Fast 
action  and  elaborate  settings  divert  attention 
from   poor   acting   and   bad   ethics.  5-14-40 

(A  &  (Y)  Fair  of  kind  (C)  No 

Doctor  Takes  a  Wife.  The(Young.  Milland) 
(Columbia,>Breezy,  sophisticated  comedy.  Farce 
of  phony  marriage  of  career-woman  and  young 
medical  professor  continued  for  interests  of 
both  parties.  Insane  and  inane  complications 
result.  Artificial  plot  and  situations  glorify 
artificial,  super-casual  personalities.  5-21-40 
(A)  Depends  on  taste       ( Y)  Better  not       (C)  No 

Edison,  the  Man  ( Tracy  .Johnson  |  ( MGM )  Splendid 
biographical  interpretation  by  Tracy  in  bril- 
liant role,  revealing  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park  as 
deeply  human,  fine  personality  as  well  as  in- 
ventive genius.  His  early  struggles  culminate 
in  invention  of  electric  light.  Notable  in 
every   detail.  5_28  4q 

( A )  &  (Y)  Excellent  ( C )  Fine,  if  it  interests 

Enemy  Agent  (Cromwell.  Vinson)  (Universal) 
Another  espionage  film.  Young  draftsman  suf- 
fers for  loss  of  valuable  airplane  plans,  and 
attractive,  seemingly  unscrupulous  lady  steals 
evidence  of  his  innocence  and  plots  with 
criminals.  Many  obvious  devices  but  some  in- 
teresting turns  to  plot.  5  28  40 
(A)  Fair  (Y)  Probably  good  (C)  Perhaps 
Farmer's  Daughter.  The(Raye,  Ruggles)  (Para) 
Musical  comedy  director's  woes  in  .staging  pro- 
duction  starring  disagreeable,  temperamental 
actress.  Of  course  she  walks  out  and  the 
farmers  comic,  large-mouthed  daughter  walks 
in.  Thin,  trite  plot  contrives  to  be  somewhat 
diverting.  5-14-40 
(A)  Hardly            (Y)  Harmless            (C)  Perhaps 

First  Film  ConcertfFrench)  Interesting  but  dis- 
appointing attempt  in  new  and  promising  field. 
Beauty  of  program  music  presented  by  fine 
artists  marred  by  inferior  sound  reproduction. 


supposedly  atmosphere-producing  pantomime 
and  dancing,  tasteless  photographic  tricks,  and 
poor  continuity.  5-21-40 

(Al  (Y)  Fair  (C)  Little  interest 

Forty  Little  Mothers  (Cantor.  Anderson) 
(MGM )  Sentimentalized,  glamourized,  Cantor- 
ized  Hollywood  version  of  charming  French 
film.  Gentle  humor  and  pathos  replaced  by  over- 
drawn, sentimental  "comedy."  Lonely  bachelor 
keeps  foundling  concealed  in  room.  Harassed 
by  students  till  secret  is  discovered  and  their 
sympathetic    cooperation    enlisted.  6-4-40 

(A)  Depends  on  taste         (Y)  (C)  Prob.  amusing 

Ghost ComesHome,,Tlhe(Morgan,  Burke)  (MGM) 
Able  cast  in  thin  story.  Brow-beaten  do-nothing 
husband,  supposedly  lost  at  sea,  returns  to 
family  and  ludicrous  complications  ensue,  but 
he  eventually  dominates  family  and  town. 
Some  clever  satirical  scenes.  Largely  amusing 
for    Morgan    fans.  5-21-40 

(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  &  (C)  Amusing 

Grandpa  Goes  to  Town(Gleasons.  Davenport) 
( Republic  jHiggins  Family  series.  They  buy 
'*ghost  town"  hotel,  gold  strike  rumor  draws 
trade,  and  resultant  crazy  complications  are 
solved  by  Grandpa's  scheming.  Usual  riotous 
mixture  of  gags,  gangsters,  movie  crew,  prize 
fighters—  thoroughly  implausible  and  ethics  a 
bit    feeble.  5-21-40 

(A)Depds.on  taste   ( YjProbly.amus.    (C)Pevhps. 

If  I  Had  My  Way(Gloria  Jean.  Crosby.  Win- 
ninger)  (Univ)  Afterfather'sdeath,  friends  bring 
child  to  pretentious,  selfish  relatives  and  warm- 
hearted, penniless  uncle.  Bing  succeeds  with 
"gay  90's'*  club  and  all  ends  happily.  Some 
"dated"  vaudeville,  but  many  pleasant  amusing 
scenes.  Thin  plot  but  wholesome  fun.  5-21-40 
(A)  Diverting  (Y)  &  (C)  Entertaining 

In  Old  Missouri(Weaver  Bros..  Elviry)  (Repub- 
lic) Serious  subject  inanely  treated  for  supposed 
comic  effect.  Sharecroppers  approach  harried 
landowner  for  assistance  and  are  given  land. 
Series  of  artificial,  hokum  situations  result,  but 
even    the    landowner    lives    happily    ever   after. 

5-28-40 
(A)  Inane  (Y)  Valueless  (C)  No 

Irene  (Neagle.  Milland.  Young,  Robson.  Burke) 
(RKO)  Gay,  extravagant,  lightsome  Cinderella 
musical  romance.  Straightforward  charming 
young  Irish  girl  becomes  glamorous  model  for 
exclusive  establishment,  masquerading  as  dis- 
tinguished visitor  from  Ireland,  and  is  courted 
by  two  friends.  Fine  cast.  Much  delightful 
comedy.  6-4-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Entertaining  (C)  Probably  good 

It  AH  Came  True(Bogart.  Sheridan,  Lynn)  (War- 
ner) Humor  predominates  in  gangster  drama. 
F'irst  exasperated,,  then  softened  by  attention  of 
women  in  his  boarding-house  hide-out.  gangster 
saves  house  from  foreclosure,  and  finally  gives 
himself  up.  Good  characterizations  and  comedy 
scenes  but  some  unethical  situations.  5-14-40 
{A)  Entertaining  (Y)  Doubtful  (C)No 

Life  of  Giuseppi  Verdi.  The  (Gigli)  (Italian- 
English  titles  t  Brief  glimpses  of  Verdi's  oper- 
atic triumphs  and  failures  interwoven  with  story 
of  his  personal  life  and  loves.  Human  and  con- 
vincing characterization  of  composer  set  against 
interesting  early  19th  century  background. 
Sound  recording  a  bit  thin.  6-4-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Fineof  kind  (C)  Too  mature 

Lights  Out  in  Europe  (Mayer-Burstyn)  Vivid 
films  taken  in  Britain.  Poland.  Danzig  and 
Franceweldedeffecrtivelytogether  into  dramatic, 
d^eeply  moving  war-documentary  leading  up  to 
England's  entrance  into  war.  Dispassionate  re- 
strained dialogue  accompanies  tragically  elo- 
quent and  sometimes  gruesome  scenes  5-28-40 
(A)  Excellent  (Y)  Mature  (C|  No 

Lillian  Russell  (Faye.  Ameche.  Fonda)  (Fox) 
Life  and  love  story  of  famous,  beautiful  and 
gracious  singer  convincingly  and  sympatheti- 
cally presented.  Lavish  production  recreates 
with  nostalgic  charm  era  of  affluence,  famous 
names  and  places.  Fine  cast  and  competent 
acting.  6-4-40 

(A)  &  (Y)  Thoroughly  entertaining  (C)  Perhaps 
Man  With  Nine  Lives.  The(Karloff.  Pryor)( Col- 
umbia) Pseudo-scientific  horror  film.  Doctor  re- 
vived after  ten  years  frozen  sleep  recovers  formula 
for  the  process  by  experimenting  on  people 
trapped  in  underground  chambers.  Dull  in 
spots  and  thoroughly  implausible.  Interest 
poorly    sustained.  5-21-40 

(A)  Hardly  (Y)  Valueless  (C)No 


Men  Without  Souls  (John  Litcl.  Barton  MacLane  i 
( Columbia )  Prison  melodrama  featuring  two  pri- 
son breaks  and  much  shooting.  New  chaplain 
attempts  to  improve  conditions  and  help  pri- 
soners, in  spite  of  jeers.  Saves  young  boy  pri- 
soner, sentenced  to  death  for  tough  prison-gan^' 
leader's    crime.    Acting   satisfactory.  5-14-1') 

( A )  Mediocre  ( Y )  Hardly  ( C )  N.> 

My  Son.  My  Son  (Madeleine  Carroll.  Louis  Hay- 
ward.  AherneKUnited  Artists)  Howard  Springs 
best-seller  ably  screened.  Hero,  spoiled  by  dot- 
ing father,  becomes  thorough  cad.  provides  un- 
savoury comulications.  but  heroic  death  on  bat- 
tlefield softens  book's  grim  tragedy  into  Holly- 
wood ending.  Chiefly  interesting  as  character 
study    finely   drawn.  6-ll-4ii 

(A)  Verygoodofkind    (Y)  Unwholesome    (ON.. 

Mysterious  Mr.  Reeder(Will  Fyffe)  (Monogram  i 
Entertaining  Scotland  Yard  detective  yarn. 
English-made.  Fyffe  excellent  as  little  oM 
shrewd,  likeable  sleuth  who  tracks  down  coun- 
terfeiting band.  Details  of  excellent,  logically 
constructed  plot  unfold  naturally.  Interest  an.'i 
suspense     well-sustained.  5-21- in 

(A)&(Y)Very    good    of    kind  (C)  Possibly 

Olympia  ( German  Release — English  comment  > 
Pageantry  of  Olympic  games  rather  effectivtiy 
photographed  and  accompanied  with  music. 
Complete  and  detailed  shots  of  field  events  and 
races.  Of  real  interest  to  athletes  and  sport 
fans,  perhaps  tedious  to  others.  English  com- 
mentary littlemorethan  identifies  stars.  5-28-40 
(A)&(Y)Good   of   kind  (C)If   it   interests 

Over  the  Moon  (Oberon)  (London — United  Art 
ists)Gay.  sophisticated  burlesque  of  English  so. 
ciety.  Provincial  girl  is  left  fortune.  desert(<i 
by  doctor  fiance,  goes  berserk  over  spending:- 
is  befriended  by  society  scavengers  and  titled 
gigolos,  but  recovers  fiance.  Lavish  technicolor. 
Diffuse,    but    witty    and    amusing.  5-28-4n 

( A )  Diverting  ( Y)      Sophisticated         ( C)  No 

Port  of  Shadows!  French-English  titles*  Som- 
bre, intense,  pictorially  beautiful  film.  Lovr 
of  army-deserter  and  young  girl,  fleeing  fnitii 
lecherous  and  criminal  guardian,  ends  in  tra- 
gedy and  murder.  Ominous  sense  of  doom 
throughout.  Fine  acting  and  excellent  photo- 
graphy. 5-21-ln 
(A)  Fine    of    kind                                  (Y)&(ClNo 

Saturday's  Children  (Garfield.  Shirley.  Rains  > 
I  Warner  Bros.)  Real  and  moving  story  of 
struggle  of  young  couple  against  poverty. 
Misfortune  after  misfortune  pursues  them. 
Film  ends  on  note  of  hope  but  with  no  solu- 
tion. Human  and  sympathetic  characteriza- 
tions. 6-4-40 
(A)  Fine  of  kind          (Y)  Too  sombre          (C)  No 

Till    We    Meet    Again(Oberon.    Brent.    O'Bri.  ; 
Fitzgerald)  i  Warner  (Refilming  of  "One  Way  P:i 
age"     handsomely,    honestly,    artistically    doi;' 
Tender,  poignant  shipboard  romance  of  two  lav«i 
each    differently    doomed  to  die  after  brief  int- 
lude  of  happiness.  No  compromise  with  realit>. 
Moves    to    sad    and    logical    ending.    Excellent 
cast.  5-14-40 

(A)  Interesting  (Yt  Mature  (C)No 

Twenty  Mule  Team  (Beery,  Carrillo.  Rambeau) 
(MGM(  EnteKaining  adventures  in  Death  VaJ- 
»Qy.  Typical  Beery  role  of  blundering,  assertive. 
parasitic,  goodhearted  fugitive  from  justice,  in- 
volved in  illegal  land  claims  with  shady  char- 
acter who  is  wooing  young  girl.  Credible,  hu- 
morful     story     ending     happily.  5-14-4ii 

(A)  &  (Y)Entertaining  (C)  NO 

21  Days  Together  i  Leigh.  Olivier,  Banks)  (Co- 
lumbia) Sombre,  tense,  melodramatic  stor  \ 
(British  production,  1938)  of  prominent  lau 
yer's  wastrel  brother  who  murders  his  fiancet 
blackmailing  ex-husband.  Twenty-one  happy 
days  of  marriage  before  he  must  confess  to  save 
innocent    man.     Happy    ending.  6-11-40 

(Al  Good  of  kind  (Y»  Too  mature  iC)  No 

Typhoon  (Lamour.  Preston.  Overman)  (Para- 
mount) Trumped-up.  implausible  story  gar- 
nished by  lavish  technicolor  filming,  spectacular 
storm  and  Lamour's  sarong  and  singing.  Child 
shipwrecked  on  South  Sea  island  ten  years  later 
befriends  shipwrecked  inveterate  drunkard  an<i 
amusing    friend.    For    Lamour    fans.  6-4-4i' 

(A)  Depends  on  taste      (Y(  Prob.  good      (C)  No 

Waterloo  Bridge  i  Leigh.  Taylor.  Ouspenskaya  i 
(MGM )  Tragic  and  absorbing  war  love  story. 
Ballet  dancer  believing  fip.ncee  killed  in  war  is 
driven  to  prostitution.  With  his  return  she  tries 
to  forget  past  but.  failing,  kills  herself.  A\] 
scenes  delicately  handled.  Finely  acted  and 
technically   excellent.  6-11-4" 

(A)  Depends  on  taste  (Y)  No  (C)  N- 

Women  Without  Name.H  I  Ellen  Drew.  Rob«rt 
Paige)  (  Para  I  Morbid  prison  drama  of  innocent 
young  couple,  imprisuned  for  first  husband's 
crime,  exploited  by  political  racketeer,  and  saved 
by  the  brave  newspaperman.  Harrowing  scenes 
with  cheap  thrill  devices  topped  off  by  sensational 
and  rather  absurd  escape  from  prison  5-14-4(» 
(A)Mediocre       (  Y)  &  (C)  Decidedly  unwholesome 


Also  for  the    Visual    Field  — 


"1000  AND  ONE"  FILM  DIRECTORY 

"1000  and  ONE"  The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films, 
published  annually  is  famous  in  the  field  of  visual  instruction 
as  the  standard  film  reference  source,  indispensable  to  film 
users  in  the  educational  field.  The  new  edition  lists  and  de- 
scribes over  5,000  films,  classified  into  147  different  subject 
groups  (including  large  group  of  entertainment  subjects).  An 
additional  feature  this  year  is  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of 
every  film  in  the  directory.  Other  information  includes  designa- 
tion of  whether  a  film  is  available  in  16mm,  or  3Smm,  silent 
or  sound,  number  of  reels  and  sources  distributing  the  films, 
with  range  of  prices  charged. 
128  pp.  Paper.    Price  75c.     (25c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

AN   ALTERNATIVE  FOR  REVOLUTION   AND   WAR 
By  Albert  E.  Osborne. 

A  stimulating,  wide-range  view  of  the  higher  potentialities 
of  visual  instruction  in  promoting  world  harmony  by  a  "more 
humanity-centered  education."  A  pertinent  reply  to  H.  G. 
Wells'  dictum  that  "the  future  is  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe." 

124  pp.  Cloth.  Price  $1.25. 

VISUALIZING  THE  CURRICULUM. 

By  C.  F.  Hoban,  C.  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  and  S.  B.  Zisman. 

Presents  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  basic  methodology  of 
visual  instruction  in  relation  to  classroom  procedure.  Through- 
out the  text  the  theory  of  visual  aids  is  applied  to  textbook 
illustration.  "Visualizing  the  Curriculum",  itself  a  splendidly 
"visualized  text",  provides  an  abundance  of  technical  guidance 
in  the  form  of  illustrative  drawings  of  photographs,  reports  of 
school  journeys,  suggestions  for  mounting  materials,  for  mak- 
ing slides,  film  strips,  etc.  It  incorporates  up-to-date  material, 
provides  a  fine  balance  in  the  treatment  of  various  teaching 
aids,  evaluates  various  types  of  aids,  and  defines  the  functions 
and  values  of  each  in  the  learning  process. 

320  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.    Price  $3.50. 
(20%  discount  to  schools) 

THE  AUDIO-VISUAL  HANDBOOK.     (3rd  Edition) 
By  Ellsworth  C.  Dent. 

Presents  in  convenient  form,  practical  information  for  those 
interested  in  applying  visual  and  audio-visual  aids  to  instruc- 
tion. The  six  chapters  include  discussions  on  "The  Status  of 
Visual  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Visual  Aids  and  Their  Use," 
"Types  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  to  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Sound 
Aids  for  Schools."  "Organizing  the  Audio-Visual  Service,' 
"Source  List  of  Materials  and  Equipment." 

212  pp.  Illus.  Cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

PICTURE  VALUES  IN  EDUCATION 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  visual  field. 

Presents  in  unusually  interesting  form  the  results  of  extended 

investigations  on  the  teaching  values  of  the  lantern  slide  and 

stereograph.  156  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.    Price  $1.00 

(67c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

COMPARATIVE    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    SOME   VISUAL 
AIDS  IN   SEVENTH   GRADE  INSTRUCTION. 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

The  first   published  work   of   authoritative   research   in   the 
visual  field,  foundational  to  all  research  work  following  it.  Not 
only  valuable  to  research  workers,  but  an  essential  reference 
work  for  all  libraries. 
131  pp.  Cloth.  Price  $1.00  (67c  to  subscribers  of  E.  S.) 


Full  Proceedings  of  the  Midwestern  Forum  on  Visual 
Aids  (Held  in  Chicago,  May  1939) 

The  most  complete  record  ever  printed  and  on  one  of  the 
livest  visual  meetings  ever  held.  Numerous  addresses  by  leading 
figures  in  the  visual  field,  a  notable  Directors'  Round  Table 
and   three  complete  recordings  of  classes  taught   by  sound  films 

are  among  the  rich  contents  of  the  80-page  booklet. 

80  pages,  Paper.     Price  50c. 
(25c  to  subscribers  of  Educational  Screen) 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HAND-MADE   LANTERN   SLIDES. 
By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

Simple  directions  for  making  this  economical  and  increas- 
ingly popular  teaching  aid.         24  pp.  Paper.     Price  lOc. 

EVALUATION  OF  STILL  PICTURES  FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL  USE.     By  Lelia  Trolinger 

A  full  presentation  of  the  latest  piece  of  research  on  de- 
termination of  teaching  values  of  pictures.  Development  of 
the  Score  Card  and  elaborate  experiment  in  use  of  same.  Full 
documentation,  tabulation  of  results,  and  appendices.  The 
latest,  most  complete  and  scholarly  investigation  of  a  problem 
in  the  visual  teaching  field  that  has  long  needed  such  a 
solution.  48  pp.  Paper.  Illus.     Price  SOc. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TALKING  PICTURE. 
By  Frederick  L.  Devereux. 

Presenting  preliminary  solutions  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant problems  encountered  in  adapting  the  talking  picture 
to  the  service  of  education.  The  first  six  chapters  deal  with 
the  development  of  fundamental  bases  of  production,  with  the 
experimentation  which  has  been  conducted,  and  with  suggested 
problems  for  future  research.  The  remaining  chapters  discuss 
the  effective  use  of  the  sound  film  in  teaching. 
220  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.  Price  $2.00.    (20%  discount  to  schools) 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOUND  FILM. 
By  M.  R.  Brunstetter,  Ph.  D. 

Discusses  the  utilization  of  the  educational  sound  film,  and 
lists  and  illustrates  techniques  for  placing  the  film  into  effective 
service  in  the  classroom.  The  procedures  suggested  are  based 
upon  extended  experience  in  studying  teachers'  use  of  sound 
films  and  in  helping  to  organize  programs  of  audio  visual  in- 
struction in  school  systems.  Two  valuable  Appendices  and 
a  full  index. 
175  pp.  Cloth,  Illus.    Price  $2.00.  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

MOTION   PICTURES  IN  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.     By  Cline  M.  Koon. 

A  report  of  the  instructional  use  and  indirect  educational  in- 
fluence of  motion  pictures  in  this  country,  divided  into  nine 
units.  Treats  the  motion  picture  (1)  as  an  educational  influence; 
(2)  in  service  of  health  and  social  hygiene;  (3)  in  governmental 
service  and  patriotism;  (4)  in  vocational  guidance;  (5)  in  in- 
ternational understanding;  (6)  Motion  picture  legislation ;  (7) 
technique  of  production  and  distribution ;  (8)  systematic  intro- 
duction of  films  in  teaching ;  (9)  general  educational  problems 
of  films  in  teaching. 

106  pp.  Paper.  Price  $1.00  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

THE  STEREOGRAPH  and  LANTERN  SLIDE 
IN  EDUCATION.     By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 
The  most  comprehensive  discussion  yet  published. 
47  pp.  Paper.     Price  15c. 
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HERE  THEY  ARE 


The  Educational  Screen 

A  Trade  Directory 
for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

Academic   Film   Co.  (2) 

1650  Broadway.  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  254) 

Akin  and  Bagshaw,  Inc.  (3) 

1425  Williams  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Audio-Film  Libraries  (2) 

661  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  260) 

Bailey  Film  Service  (3,  4) 

1651  Cosmo  St.,  Hollywood.  Cal. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  250) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  back   cover) 

Castle  Films  (3) 

RCA  Bldg..  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on   page  253) 

College  Film  Center  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

DeVry  School  Films  (3,  4) 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  263) 

Dudley  Visual  Education  Service       (1) 

736  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

4th  FI..  Coughlan  BIdg. 

Mankato,  Minn. 
Eastin  16  mm.  Pictures  (3) 

707  Putnam  Bldg.,  Davenport,  la. 

Burns  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  City 
Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

35-11  35th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  253) 

Film  Sets,  Inc.  (1) 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave..  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  259) 

Films,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd   St.,  New  York  City 
64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
314  S.  W.  Ninth  Ave..  Portland,  Ore. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  221) 

Garrison  Films  (3,  e) 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  252) 

General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 

Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.  (3) 

35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  262) 

Harvard  Film  Service  (3,  6) 

Biological  Laboratories, 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  260) 

Hoffberg  Productions,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

1600   Broadway,   New   York   City 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St..  Chicago,  111. 

(See    advertisement    on    page    250) 

International  Film  Bureau  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 

Lewis  Film  Service  (3) 

105   E.   1st  St.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  252) 

Non   Theatrical   Pictures   Corp.  (2) 

165  W.  46th   St..   New   York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  261) 

Nu-Art  Films,  Inc.  (3) 

H.-;  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
Pictorial  Films  (2) 

1650  Broadway.   New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  262) 

Post  Pictures  Corp.  (3) 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 


United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Pictures  Co.,  Inc.  (5) 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City 
Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vocational  Guidance  Films  (2) 

Old  Colony   Bldg.,   Des   Moines,   la. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  254) 

Wholesome  Films  Service,  Inc.  (1,  6) 
48  Melrose  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau       (3) 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
351   Turk  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MOTION  PICTURE 

MACfflNES  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro  Corporation  (3) 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  225) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on    inside  back   cover) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  6) 

1111  Armitage  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  251) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye  (3) 

239  Grant  Ave.,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co.  (3,  6) 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  254) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  250) 

Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165   Newbury   St.,   Boston,   Mass. 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  (2) 

Camden.  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  222) 

S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp.         (3,  6) 

636  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Victor  Animatograph  Corp.  (3) 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  258) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCREENS 

Da  Lite  Screen  Co. 
2717  N.  Ciawford  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  249) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Motion  Picture  Screen  & 
Accessories  Co.,  Inc. 

351   W    S2nd   St.,   New   York  City 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SLIDES  and  FILM  SLIDES 

Eastman  Educational  Slides 

Johnson  Co.  Bank  Bldg., 

Iowa  City,  la. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,   New  York  City 
Friends  of  the  Western  Mountains 

Areata,  Calif.   (2x2  "Kodachromes") 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  250) 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,   Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  224) 

Radio-Mat  Slide  Co.,  Inc. 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See    advertisement    on    page    263) 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Visual  Education  Service 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Visual  Sciences 
Suffern,  New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  250) 

Williams,   Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut   St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

STEREOGRAPHS  and 
STEREOSCOPES 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  224) 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  257) 

DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  251) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
General  Films  Ltd. 

1924  Rose  St..  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Spencer  Lens  Co. 

19  Doat  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earl,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ELECTRICAL    TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Radio  Transcription  Co.  of  America 

Hollywood   Blvd.   at   Cosmo, 
Hollywood,   Calif. 
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The  Da-Lite  Electrol  Glass- 
Beaded  screen  in  the  new 
McAlister  Auditorium  was 
installed  by  Har-Films,  Inc. 
of  New  Orleans.  Architect: 
Parrot  and  Reed,  New 
Orleans. 


Because  of  its  compact  proportions,  with 
motor,  gear-drive  and  screen  housed  in  a 
case,  the  Da-Lite  Electrol  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  instal]e_d  either  from  hangers 
or  in  recesses  in  the  ceiling.  Supplied 
with  either  Da-Lite's  specially  constructed 
glass-beaded  surface  or  Da-Lite  white  sur- 
face, each  of  which  has  special  advantages 
in  certain  applications.  The  48  page  Da- 
Lite  catalog  gives  complete  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  each  and  full  instructions  on 
the   installation  of   the   Electrol. 


THE    ELECTRICALLY    OPERATED    HANGING    SCREEN 

Further  evidence  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Da-Lite  Electrol 
Screen  is  provided  by  the  selection  of  this  model  screen  for  the  beauti- 
ful new  MsAlister  Auditorium  of  Tulane  University  of  Lousiana,  New 
Orleans. 

Of  this  installation  Mr.  J.  H.  Randolph  Feltus,  Assistant  to  the  President 
writes — "While  we  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  use  the  screen  in  a  sched- 
uled program,  we  are  highly  pleased  with  its  convenience  and  appearance  and 
are  looking  forward  to  its  use  when  we  reopen  the  University  this  fall. 
Jt  certainly  represents  the  last  word  in  motion  picture  screens  for  non-commer- 
cial use," 

Here,  as  in  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  the  Field  Museum,  Chicago 
and  other  institutions  where  perfect  projection  is  required,  the  Da-Lite 
Electrol  provides  not  only  brighter,  clearer  pictures  but  utmost  con- 
venience. Operated  electrically  by  remote  control,  it  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  unrolled  and  re-rolled.  The  Electrol  is  one  of  many  styles 
in  the  Da-Lite  line  —  a  line  famous  for  quality  for  31  years.  Write 
for  literature. 


THE   DA-LITE  SCREEN    COMPANY,   INC 

Dept.  9ES,  2723  N.  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Educational  Screen 


•  As  the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  Visual  Education, 
Bell  &  Howell  Company  now  offers  in  the  new  3-5'  Plan  a 
dramatic,  personalized  program  designed  to  help  school 
executives  adopt  or  improve  motion  picture  Visual  Educa- 
tion in  their  institutions.  To  develop  this  plan,  Bell  & 
Howell  has  trained  a  large  staff  of  experienced  Visual 
Education  Specialists  whose  fundamental  duty  is  to  serve 
the  nation's  schools.  These  specialists,  whose  headquarters 
are  strategically  located  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  are 
experts  well  versed  in  equipment  improvements,  film 
sources,  and  application  methods  best  suited  to  the  solu- 
tion of  your  Visual  Education  problems.  Feel  free  to  call 
upon  the  B&H  Visual  Education  Specialist  in  your  terri- 
tory. He  will  gladly  offer  you  his  services  under  the  Bell 
&  Howell  3-S  Plan  briefly  outlined  here! 


After  carefully  weighing  each  factor  in  his  observations  of  your 
film  and  equipment  needs,  the  B&H  Visual  Education  Specialist 
v/ill  use  his  background  of  experience  gained  from  previous 
school  installations  to  set  forth  recommendations  which  exactly 
fit  your  requirements.  Then,  in  further  consultation  with  you 
and  your  executive  associates,  he  will  explain  his  suggestions 
in  detail  and  provide  complete  information  on  projection 
equipment,  film  sources,  and  Visual  Education  literature. 


The  B&H  Visual  Education  Specialist  who  answers  your  request 
for  assistance  will  completely  survey  your  motion  picture  re- 
quirements. His  survey  will  include  a  (omprehensive  study  of 
(1)  your  plans  for  the  use  of  motion  pictures  an  1  what  you 
propose  to  accomplish  with  them,  (2)  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  locations  in  which  you  picpose  to  use  your  eqiip- 
ment,  (.3)  any  need  to  pay  for  new  equipment  on  one  of  th<; 
conreiiieut  [laynient  plans  piovided  by  Bell  &  'llo\fe\\. 


Once  you  have  decided  to  have  Bell  &  Howell  motion  picture 
projection  equipment  installed  in  your  school,  the  B&H  Visual 
Education  Specialist  v/ill  supervise  the  installation  and  ascertain 
that  the  equipment  operates  at  maximum  efficiency.  He  will  then 
instruct  your  operators  and  consult  at  intervals  with  your  staff 
members.  Because  your  B&H  Visual  Education  Specialist  is 
permanently  located  in  your  territory,  he  will  be  available  at  all 
times  to  provide  complete  "after-the-purchase"'  service. 


16  mm.  '^l£pHd^nHt^  "ACADEMY"     ^^f^ 
DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  SCHOOL  USE      ^ 


Embodies  all  features  essential  for  excel- 
lent projection  of  school  movies.  Pro- 
jects both  sound  and  silent  films.  Has 
"blimp"  case  for  quiet  operation,  speak- 
er-hiss eliminator,  7  50 -watt  lamp,  and 
three-quarter-hour  film  capacity. 
Equipped  with  new  safe-lock  sprockets 
and  constanl-tensiott  take-up.  Precision- 
built  by  the  makers  of  Hollywood's  pro- 
fessional movie  equipment.  $298. 


}\"hy  vot  find  out  what  the  B&H  Visual  Education  Specialist 
in  your  territory  can  do  to  solve  your  Visual  Education 
problems?  Use  the  coupon  below  to  secure  his  services  and 
complete  information.  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  Chicago; 
New  York;  Hollywood;  London.     Established  190"'. 


BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY,  1817  Larchmont  Ave.  Chicago.  IIL 
Please  have  your  nearest  Visual  Education   Specialist  present 
the  B&H  3'S  Plan  to  help  solve  this  problem: 


Send  details  on  projectors  for  (   )  sound  film ;  (   )  silent  film.  Send 
free  1940  list  of  (    )  sound  films;  (   )  16  mm.  silent  films. 


PRECISION-MADE    BY 


BELL&  HOWELL 


Address. 
City 


September,   1940 
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THE  MOVIES  YOU'LL  WANT  TO  OWN! 


LATEST  CASTLE  FILM  RELEASES 

16  MM  SOUND  AND  SILENT  EDITIONS 

Marked  Contribution  to  Visual  Education 


Now  Castle  Films 
make  it  easy  for 
your  school  to 
own  a  permanent 
movie  library! 


The  possibilities  of  visual  education  take  great  forward 
strides  this  season  with  Castle  Films  offering  an  extra- 
ordinary program  of  historical,  geographical,  sports  and 
other  subjects,  in  complete  films,  expertly  edited  and 
dramatically  photographed. 

Like  a  Visit  in  Person . . . 

THESE  THREE  IMPORTANT  FILM  "JOURNEYS 


// 


"COME  BACK  TO  IRELAND" 

A  homely,  intimate  film  that  takes  you  into  the 
warm  heart  and  scenic  country  that  is  Erin! 
The  Emerald  Isle  as  it  is  sung  in  verse,  legend 
end  history!  Picture-visits  to  thatch-roofed  cot- 
tages and  crowded  markets,  to  Blarney  Castle 
and  the  wide-famed  lakes  of  Killarney!  AH  the 
beauty,  all  the  simplicity,  all  the  contrasts  of 
the  romantic  past  and  progressive  present,  cap- 
tured in  both  the  spirit  and  the  substance  by 
this  remarkable  film. 


"WINGS  OVER  WORLD  WONDERS" 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  wonder  spots  of  the  world  in  a  re- 
markable air  journey  that  swoops  you  westward  from  New 
York,  across  the  Pacific  through  the  clouds;  that  wafts  you 
over  the  Orient  and  Egypt  to  Europe's  Alps  and  great  cities. 
It's  a  sky-tour  over  the  world!  The  most  exciting  travel  pic- 
ture you've  ever  seen.  It's  the  flying  carpet  of  legendry 
brought  magically  to  life! 

"MEXICO" 

Long  will  Mexico's  colorful,  exotic  country  remain  in  the" 
hearts  and  minds  of  students  introduced  to  its  beauties  and 
its  contrasts  through  the  medium  of  this  exceptional  film! 
Highlights  include  the  capital  city's  great  cathedral  and  mar- 
ket place;  temple  of  Quetzalcoatl;  Popocatepetl  and  "the 
place  of  flowers",  Xochimilco  .  .  .  Monumental  reminders  of 
this  ancient  cradle  of  art  and  culture  mingle  with  the  Mexico 
of  the  twentieth  century  in  this  newest  movie  of  glories  across 
our  border! 


Just  off  the  press  / 

NEW  1940-1941  COMPLETE  CASTLE  FILMS  CATALOQ 
SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TODAY  1 


TRAVEL  NEWS,  AND  OTHER   EDUCATIONAL  CASTLE   FILMS 

CAN   BE  PURCHASED    FROM  YOUR  VISUAL  AIDS    DEALER 

For  You  to  Own  at  These  Low  Prices: 

16  MM  (Silent  Titled  Edition)    360  a $8.75 

16  MM  (Sound-on-FHm  Edition) 350  It. $17.50 

Also  available  In  8  MM  (silent) 180  ft $  5.50 


CASTLE   FILMS 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  •  New  York  City 


I 
I 


1940-41   Castle  Films' catalogue. 


Name^ 


Addr9$s^ 


City  and  Sfaf  •_ 


CASTLE  FILMS,  INC. 

30  Rockcfellar  Plaia,  Nn>  Yorii  CKy 

Please  lend  without  cett  your  new 


T--9 


w 

I 

I 
I 
I 

# 
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The  Educational  Screen 
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The  D.V.I.  and  the  Coming  Year 

T"  HE  outlook  for  real  progress  this  year  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Visual  Instruction  is  highly  auspicious. 
With  the  marked  elan  achieved  under  President  Han- 
sen's regime  just  passed,  and  with  his  extraordinarily 
prompt  transfer  of  documents  and  records  to  the  next 
incumbent,  the  new  President,  Paul  C.  Reed,  is  oiT  to 
a  flying  start  with  a  minimum  of  the  lost  motion  which 
is  so  generally  incurred  by  yearly  change  of  administra- 
tion. Mid-summer  activity  (!)  by  a  new  regime  is  both 
refreshing  and  significant.  Early  action  means  earlier 
momentum  for  the  new  ideas  and  plans  afoot.  There 
should  be  real  strides  made  before  and  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  next  June.  Read  President  Reed's  let- 
ter in  this  issue  and  watch  Charles  Hoban's  "Among 
Ourselves"  in  October. 

A  New  "Department"  in  October 

"^AT"  E  are  greatly  pleased  to  announce  the  beginning  in 
our  next  issue  of  a  new  department  entitled  "New 
Films  of  the  Month — As  They  Look  to  a  Teacher-Com- 
mittee" which  we  believe  will  be  valuable  to  the  entire 
field.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Donald  White  of  the  Uni- 
versity System  of  Georgia,  at  Atlanta,  who  will  act  as 
chairman  of  the  Teacher-Committee  and  as  editor  of  the 
material  for  the  monthly  department  in  our  pages.  De- 
tailed reviews  of  new  releases  will  be  offered,  with  full 
description  and  critical  comments  on  content,  presenta- 
tion, and  technical  qualities  of  the  film.  Outstanding 
productions  will  be  given  extended  treatment,  with  brief 
reviews  on  other  films,  and  remaining  space  may  be  de- 
voted to  notes  on  production  activities  and  forthcoming 
releases  pertinent  to  the  department. 

In  no  case  will  a  film  be  reviewed  in  this  Department 
until  actually  viewed  by  the  Teacher-Committee.  We 
therefore  issue  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  all  producers 
in  the  educational  film  field  to  send  a  copy  of  each  new 
subject  to  Mr.  Donald  White,  University  System  of 
Georgia,  223  Walton  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  view- 
ing and  reviewing  by  the  Teacher-Committee.  This  will 
be  done  and  the  film  returned  with  all  possible  prompt- 
ness. We  would  urge  sending  of  these  new  films  at  the 
earliest  moment  that  a  finished  print  can  be  had.  This 
may  often  make  the  difference  of  an  entire  month  in 
the  appearance,  of  the  review  in  the  magazine.  Obviously 
the  Committee  must  hew  to  a  "deadline"  like  the  rest 
of  us.  A  "day  late"  can  mean  a  "month  late"  and  thus 
a  whole  month's  costless  publicity  may  be  needlessly 
lost  for  the  new  production.  (The  new  department  is 
offered  merely  as  service  to  the  field.  There  is  no  re- 
sultant revenue  possible  for  either  the  magazine  or  the 
Committee.  We  must  therefore  ask  the  producer  to 
assume  transportation  charges,  but  nothing  more.) 


The  "First  Evaluation  Supplement" 

THE  Annual  Edition  (  16th)  of  "1000  and  One  Film>'' 
will  shortly  make  its  appearance,  as  usual.  W'hat  i^ 
not  "usual"  will  be  the  appearance  of  the  "h^irst  Evalua- 
tion Supplement  to  1000  and  One  Films"  shortly  there- 
after. This  forthcoming  edition  of  "1000  and  One"  will 
indicate  those  films  which  are  to  be  found  evaluated  in 
the  Supplement.  The  Supplement  will  be  sold  at  a]i 
proximate  cost  (25  cents,  postpaid)  but  only  to  tlios 
wJio  have  the  current  edition  of  "1000  and  One." 

This  "First  Supplement"  will  carry  some  fifty  fihn^ 
on  each  of  which  not  less  than  15  Score  Cards  have 
been  received  from  the  National  Judging  Committee 
Following  Supplements  will  include  films  as  they  reach 
or  pass  15  cards  each  in  the  national  file.  For  each  filn 
will  be  given — in  addition  to  the  visual  data  on  siz' 
reels,  distributor,  etc. — a  complete  100-  to  200-woni 
continuity  on  the  contents  of  the  picture,  the  number 
of  judges  evaluating  that  film,  a  separate  rating  by  Ici 
ters  (ABCD)  for  each  question  (4  to  11  inclusive 
averaged  from  all  cards  on  that  film,  the  percentile 
Average  in  figures  for  the  film  as  a  whole,  and  finally 
the  percentile  Mean  in  figures  which  will  stand  as  the 
film's  rating  on  the  basis  of  present  returns.  If  furthei 
returns  change  this  figure,  the  film  will  reappear  in  a 
later  Supplement  with  its  Mean  corrected.  Further, 
the  Sup])lement  will  carry  concise  summaries  of  further 
data  yielded  by  the  score  cards  on  each  film  as  regard> 
subjects,  grades,  purpose,  classroom  or  auditorium  usi , 
etc. ;  a  reproduction  of  the  standard  Score  Card ;  a  pat,'( 
of  explanation  of  the  Project,  the  judging  procedure 
etc. ;  and  a  list  of  the  individual  judges  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  500  who  supplied  one  or  more  cards  on  these 
particular  films.  The  "First  Evaluation  Supplement" 
will  not  bulk  large,  but  it  will  be  recognized,  we  believe, 
as  telling  evidence  of  future  possibilities  for  the  National  , 
Film  Evaluation  Project. 

To  the  Judging  Committee  of  the  National  Film 
Evaluation  Project 

TAT"  E  feel  certain  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  given 
vour  fine  cooperation  on  the  big  Project  when  you 
see  the  first  results  appearing  as  described  above.  The 
future  possibilities  of  the  service  will  be  so  evident  that 
you  can  hardly  resist  the  urge  to  continue  on  the  Judg- 
ing Committee. 

Of  the  "acceptance  cards"  mailed  to  you  all  (over 
600)  just  before  the  close  of  school  last  June,  an  amaz- 
ing number  were  back  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
marked  "Count  Me  In."  There  were  less  than  a  dozen 
"Count  Me  Outs,"  and  half  of  these  were  changing 
their  work  or  their  schools.  If  you  are  one  who  has  not 
yet  replied,  send  us  your  "Count  Me  In"  at  once.  If 
the  card  has  been  lost  in  the  chaos  of  summer  vacation, 
tell  us  the  good  news  on  a  mere  Government  postal. 
\\'e  expect,  within  30  days,  to  address  a  communication 
to  the  then  active  Judging  Committee,  including  a  com- 
plimentary copy  of  the  new  "First  Evaluation  Supple- 
ment to  1001  Films." 
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Teach   YOUR  Subject 
with    a    VA    DELINEASCOPE 


Reading?  Writing?  Arithmetic?  Art?  Geography?  His- 
tory?   Current   Events?    Science? 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  name  a  subject  or  project  in  the 
teaching  of  which  a  Spencer  Combination  Delineascope  can- 
not be  employed  effectively.  For  here  is  an  instrument 
which  dramatically  magnifies  and  projects  not  only  lantern 
slides  but  opaque  objects  and  illustrations  as  well — photo- 
graphs, drawings,  post  cards,  printed  matter,  illustrations 
from  news  weeklies,  travel  magazines  and  educational  publi- 
cations.   Material  is  always  available  at  little  or  no  cost. 

The  Spencer  representative  in  your  vicinity  will  be  glad 
to  arrange  a  demonstration.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send 
an  illustrated  folder  upon  request.     Write  Dept.  J-12. 


Study  these 
Spencer  Advantages 

•  Air  cooling  system  spreads  a  pro- 
tective layer  of  cool  air  directly 
over  surface  of  copy.  Single  sheets 
placed  in  the  instrument  from  the 
back  are  held  flat  by  the  stream  of 
air  forced  in  from  the  back — a  very 
desirable  feature. 

•  Self  leveling  platen  adjusts  itself 
to  single  sheets  or  open  books  of 
varying  sizes. 

•  Construction  permits  use  of  large 
books. 

•  Model  V  (1),  with  cooling  fan 
(2),  for  opaque  projection  only  can 
be  converted  into  a  complete  Com- 
bination Delineascope  through  sub- 
sequent purchase  of  Lantern  Slide 
Front  (3)  elevating  device  (4)  and 
Combination  Filmslide  and  Micro- 
slide  Unit,  (5).  A  screwdriver  is 
the  only  tool  required  for  attach- 
ment of  these  additional  parts. 


Spencer  Lens  Company 


MICROSCOPES 
MICROTOMES 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


REFRACTOMETERS 
COLORIMETERS 

I  BurrALO  1 1       spectrometers 

PROJECTORS 
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The  Educational  Screen 


The  Need  For  Audio- Visual  Aids  Directors' 


WHENEVER  the  need  for  something  is  luider- 
stood  and  appreciated,  there  is  good  reason  for 
optimism  concerning  its  accomphshment ;  how- 
ever, when  there  is  no  awareness  of  the  existing  need, 
there  is  cause  for  serious  consideration.  Such  a  con- 
dition exists  in  approximately  99  per  cent  of  our  schools 
today.  Only  about  one  school  in  each  hundred  attempt- 
ing to  use  audio-visual  teaching  materials  has  an  audio- 
visual aids  director  ;  and  a  vast  majority  of  these  schools 
do  not  realize  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  have  an 
effective  visual  program  without  having  a  qualified 
person  in  charge  of  it. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  a  school  should  have  a  vis- 
ual director  is  the  fact  that  teachers  and  administrators 
generally  do  not  understand  the  possibilities,  limitations 
and  techniques  of  use  of  these  materials.  Many  edu- 
cators' conception  of  the  field  is  limited  to  projection 
aids,  and  in  some  instances  to  only  one  or  two  of  these. 
Some  teachers  attempt  to  use  too  many  aids ;  some,  too 
few.  Many  use  them  without  consideration  of  necessary 
pupil  preparation  and  follow-up.  Often  these  materials 
are  used  without  carefully  planned  correlation  with  the 
curriculum  and  with  other  teaching  aids.  Of  course,  a 
director  of  audio-visual  aids,  regardless  of  his  qualifi- 
cations, cannot  wave  a  magic  wand  and  correct  all  of 
these  difficulties.  He  can,  however,  by  various  diplo- 
matic means  cause  the  teachers  to  realize  their  mis- 
takes, which  is  prerequisite  to  an  efficient  program ;  and 
in  time  he  will  be  able  to  cause  most  of  them  to  employ 
correct  techniques  of  use. 

In  schools  that  do  not  have  visual  directors,  con- 
siderable confusion  is  likely  to  occur.  The  writer  has 
had  numerous  experiences  of  several  teachers  from  the 
same  school  sending  separate  orders  to  a  state  library 
for  the  same  film  for  use  on  the  same  date.  Conflicts 
in  the  use  of  equipment  are  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
lack  of  proper  supervision. 

Schools  that  are  guided  in  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  by  qualified  directors  will  in  many 
instances  effect  considerable  financial  savings.  It  is 
reported  that  innocent,  unsuspecting  superintendents 
are  still  being  sold  35mm  motion  picture  projectors  for 
classroom  use.  Some  schools  are  buying  $1,200  16mm 
projectors  when  two  $400  projectors  would  be  more 
than  twice  as  efTective  in  a  visual  program.  In  some 
cases  schools  with  limited  finances  are  "putting  all  their 
eggs  in  one  basket"  in  the  purchase  of  equipment  when 
it  would  be  much  wiser  to  spread  the  appropriation 
over  several  less  expensive  aids. 

Much  unnecessary  duplication  can  be  avoided  when 
the  purchasing  for  a  school  or  school  system  is  done 
through  the  director's  office.  One  school  bought  several 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  slides.  It  was  later  learned 


*  The  seventh  in  the  series  of  monthly  articles  by  members 
of  our  Editorial  Advisory  Board. 


A  comprehensive  resume  of  the  functions  which  de- 
mand a  Director  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  in  every  school. 

W.    GAYLE    STARNES 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 

tiiat  in  a  previous  order  another  school  in  the  same 
system  had  already  received  about  half  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  in  this  case  the  duplication  was  not  justified. 
The  superintendent  or  business  agent  should  not  be  too 
severely  censured  for  not  checking  all  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred slides  in  each  order. 

Equipment  and  materials  require  care.  When  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  care  is  centered  in  one  person,  econ- 
omy results. 

Records  are  an  essential  part  of  an  audio-visual  aids 
program.  A  person  well  versed  in  the  proper  use  and 
administration  of  audio-visual  aids  should  have  charge 
of  maintaining  and  interpreting  these  records.  When 
teachers  find  certain  aids  particularly  effective  in  given 
situations,  this  information  should  be  recorded  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  At  present  teachers  spend  much  of 
their  time  running  films  that  do  not  help  them  accom- 
plish their  teaching  objectives.  When  proper  records 
are  kept  on  these  films,  they  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  next  year's  schedule.  A  usable  cataloging  system 
must  be  maintained.  This  can  be  done  only  by  one  who 
has  sufficient  time  and  interest  to  devote  many  hours 
of  hard  work  to  this  task.  Experience  has  shown  that 
unless  a  schedule  of  equipment,  materials  and  excur- 
sions is  maintained,  the  resulting  confusion  soon  kills 
interest  in  the  program. 

Maintaining  a  continuous  program  of  in-service 
teacher  education  is  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the 
director  of  audio-visual  aids.  This  requires  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  study.  He  must  try  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  very  rapid  developments  in  the  field  and 
I^ass  this  information  on  to  his  teachers.  He  must  hold 
departmental  and  school  faculty  meetings.  He  must 
prepare  and  distribute  bulletins.  He  must  hold  indi- 
vidual conferences.  And.  in  all  of  this,  he  has  to  be 
careful  that  his  program  is  kept  alive  and  challenging. 

The  director  of  audio-visual  aids,  in  order  to  execute 
properly  the  duties  of  his  position,  must  have  certain  I 
definite  qualifications.  These  qualifications  are  often 
overlooked  by  superintendents  in  employing  directors. 
The  superintendent  of  a  large  system  once  told  the 
writer  that  he  thought  one  of  his  automobile  mechanics 
teachers  would  make  a  good  visual  director  because  he 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  machinery.  An  under- 
standing of  the  equipment  is  necessary,  but  this  is  prob- 
ably the  least  important  of  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
director. 

He  must,  first  of  all,  be  a  good  school  teacher.  He  not 
only  needs  to  tell  his  teachers  how  to  use  the  aids  ef- 
fectively, but  he  must  also  be  able  to  show  them.  This 
means  he  must  have  had  several  years  of  successful 
classroom  e.xperience.  Such  experience  gives  him  an 
understanding  of  many  problems  encountered  by  the 
classroom   teacher. 

{Concluded  on  pai/c  307) 
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Motion 
Picture 
''Feature" 

as  a  Visual  Aid 

MYRON    R.    GOLDIN 

Principal  P.  S.  176,  Brooklyn  New  York 


Pointing  out  some  definite  educational  possibilities 
for    school    use    of    selected    feature    length    films. 


VISUAL  instruction  in  the  classroom  has  long 
since  become  a  welcome  and  accepted  medium  in 
the  teaching  technique.  Today,  visual  aids  are 
being  used  on  an  ever  widening  scale.  Slides,  still  films, 
film  strips,  and  16mm  films  are  valuable  additions  to 
that  original  family  of  blackboard,  map,  chart,  graph, 
diagram,  poster,  print,  etc. 

To  these  forms  of  visual  aids  we  now  add  the  full 
length  feature  film.  At  first  glance,  it  might  appear  that 
these  full  length  films,  primarily  made  for  entertainment 
purposes,  have  scant  ijossibilities  for  the  classroom  from 
an  educational  standpoint.  However,  a  more  careful 
study  of  selected  full  length  features  reveals  rich,  varied, 
and  genuine  educational  possibilities. 

The  author  undertook  the  examination  of  the  ed- 
ucational value  of  a  very  large  number  of  selected  full 
length  feature  films.  He  had  always  felt  that  these  major 
productions  had  an  untold  wealth  of  material  to  ofTer 
to  the  classroom  teacher  and  to  the  pupils.  He  felt  that 
this  material  was  valuable  for  curriculum  enrichment. 
The  results  of  his  study  may  be  summed  up  thus : 

1.  Many  a  feature  film  has  a  geographical  or  his- 
torical background,  or  both.  This  background,  repro- 
duced in  the  film  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  accuracy, 
lends  itself  admirably  to  a  study  of  the  geography  and 
history  of  the  locale  depicted  in  the  film. 

2.  In  feature  films  the  development  or  deterioration 
of  the  characters  is  often  a  major  part  of  the  story. 
This  makes  available  for  classroom  use  a  consideration 
of  ethics,  morals,  character  study  and  human  relation- 
ships. The  reaction  of  character  upon  character,  the 
effect  of  the  actions  of  a  character  upon  the  course  of 
his  life,  the  impulses  producing  certain  actions,  all  these 
lend  themselves  to  classroom  discussion  and  to  the  d;« 
rect  and  indirect  teaching  of  conduct  and  behavior. 

3.  In  many  feature  films,  certain  phases  of  the  action 
tie  up  with  science  and  nature  study.  Thus,  an  aviation 
picture  lends  itself  admiraby  to  a  study  of  aeronautics 
and  the  science  of  flying.  A  picture  like  Little  America 


w^y  ?1 


A  shot  from  the  movie  "Little  America." 

has  nnich   material   for  classroom   use   in   science  and 
in  nature  study. 

4.  Feature  films  often  afTord  rich  opportunities  for 
social  studies.  The  history  of  communication,  the  story 
of  transportation,  the  development  of  armies  and  navies, 
the  story  of  armor,  the  development  of  the  railroad, 
the  opening  of  our  West — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
social  studies  topics  the  author  found. 

5.  The  possibilities  for  arts  and  crafts,  for  handwork 
and  for  things  to  make  and  do  were  found  inherent  in 
many  films. 

6.  In  each  film,  the  author  found  ample  and  varied 
material  for  topics  in  composition,  in  English,  in  spell- 
ing, and  in  vocabulary  building. 

7.  Some  films  afTord  remarkable  opportunities  for 
research  and  for  units  of  activity.  The  wealth  of  this 
material  in  a  single  film  may  be  such  as  to  provide 
sufificient  units  of  research  and  activity  for  an  entire 
term. 

8.  The  writer  frequently  found  excellent  material  for 
other  classroom  courses  of  study  such  as  music,  art 
appreciation,  health  education,  sewing,  domestic  science, 
picture  study,  and  literature. 

The  result  of  the  study  of  these  selected  feature 
length  films  convinced  the  author  that  these  films  had 
much  to  offer  to  the  teacher  in  making  an  educational 
adventure  out  of  an  entertainment  feature.  Experimen- 
tation with  some  of  these  films  on  a  small  scale  in  a 
few  classrooms,  found  teachers  and  pupils  greatly  in- 
terested. However,  it  was  found  that  the  work  in  the 
classroom  had  to  be  guided  and  directed,  otherwise 
teachers  and  pupils  tended  to  go  off  on  tangents.  The 
result  of  the  attempts  to  guide  and  direct  the  class- 
room work  crystallized  in  what  is  now  known  as  study 
guides  for  feature  films.  These  guides  are  being  issued 
as  rapidly  as  possible  for  a  large  selected  list  of  feature 
films. 

1.  What  is  a  Study  Guide? 

a — A  study  guide  is  an  aid  to  the  teacher  indicating 
the  educational  values  inherent  in  full  length 
feature  films. 
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b — A  study  guide  shows  the 
teacher  how  to  make  use 
of  the  historical  and  geo- 
graphical backgrounds  of 
these  films. 

c — A  study  guide  shows  the 
teacher  how  to  use  in 
the  classroom  the  valu- 
able lessons  in  ethics, 
morals,  character  study 
and  human  relationships 
found  in  each  selected 
film. 

d — A  study  guide  shows  how 

the     implications    for 

science,     social     studies, 

nature    study,    music, 

literature,    etc.   that  are 

found    in    the    selected 

films    may    be    used    by 

teacher  and  pupils. 
As  specific  examples,  let  us 
examine  the  contents  in  more 
detail  of  three  of  the  full  length 
features  for  which  the  author 
has  written  study  guides,  to 
show  the  educational  possibilities  inherent  in  these  films. 
Wings  In  The  Dark 

The  story  concerns  an  aviator  who  is  blinded  on  the 
eve  of  the  completion  of  an  important  experiment.  With 
the  aid  of  a  "Seeing  Eye"  dog,  he  regains  his  self-re- 
spect and  self-confidence,  and  demonstrates  the  value 
to  aviation  of  his  experiment.  The  study  guide  contains 
the  following  material  for  classroom  use : 
A  detailed  story  of  the  film. 
A  note  to  the  teacher  on  methodology. 
History— Articles  on  "The  Conquest  of  the  Air." 
Social    Studies— Articles   on    transportation   and   com- 
munication. 
Science — Articles  on  radio,  fog,  smoke  screens. 
Domestic  Science— Article  on  food  and  food  values. 
Nature  Study — Article  on  the  dog. 
List  of  suggested  topics  in  composition,  research,  units 

of  activity. 
Spelling  and  Vocabulary— a  list  of  words  and  phrases 
occuring  in  the  film  with  suggestions  for  their  use 
in  the  classroom. 
Character  Study  and  Human  Relationships— a  list  of 

topics  to  create  discussion. 
Art  Appreciation — a  list  of  striking  scenes  and  sug- 
gestions for  discussion. 
Detailed  film  study. 

Music — a  list  of  songs  appropriate  to  the  film. 
Literature — a  list  of  excellent  books  appropriate  to  the 

film. 
Philately — a  list  of  countries  issuing  stamps  that  relate 

to  the  film. 
Bibliography  for  further  study  and  research. 

Little  America 

This  is  the  epic  story  of  Admiral  Byrd's  second  Ant- 
arctic expedition.  The  film  is  a  "natural"  for  classroom 
use.  The  guide  contains : 
The  story  for  supplementary  reading  and  parapiirasing. 


A  scene  from  "The  Tt  xans" 

A  note  to  the  teacher  on  methodology. 

Biography — the  life  of  Admiral  Byrd. 

Geography — an  article  on  Antarctica. 

History — articles  on  Polar  exploration,  the  story  of 
the  airplane  especially  as  used  for  Polar  explora- 
tion. 

Social  Studies — Articles  on  transportation  and  com- 
munication in  Antarctica. 

Science — Articles  on  radio,  broadcasting,  the  weather. 

Nature  Study — Articles  on  the  Eskimo  dog,  penguins, 
ice  and  icebergs,  snow  and  blizzards. 

Arts  and  Crafts — suggestions  for  things  to  do  and 
things  to  make. 

Spelling  and  Vocabulary  Building  material. 

Topics  in  composition,  English,  research  and  units  of 
activity. 

Topics  for  character  study  and  human  relationships. 

Detailed  film  study. 

Music — a   list  of  approjiriate  songs. 

Philately — A  list  of  appropriate  stamps  and  how  to  use 
them  in  the  classroom. 

Literature — A  list  of  good  books  to  read. 

Bibliograpln- — A  fairly  comprehensive  bibliography  for 
further  study  and  research. 

The  Texans 

This  is  the  stirring  story  of  a  trek  through  Texas 
with  a  herd  of  cattle  during  the  Reconstruction  Period 
of  our  history.  Nature  interposes  a  variety  of  obstacles. 
Complications  are  furnished  by  a  band  of  Commanches 
who  attack  the  party  and  set  fire  to  the  prairie  grass. 
The  study  guide  contains  this  material : 
Detailed  story  of  the  film. 

A  word  to  the  teacher  on  techniques  and  methodolog}^ 
Geography  and  History  of  Texas. 
History — The   Civil   War.   the   Reconstruction   Period, 

the  Carpetbagger. 
Social  Studies — Articles  on  the  cavalry,  on  the  railroad. 

{Concluded  on  />agc  299) 
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Lantern  Slides  in  the  Classroom 


ADELA    M.    LOSCH 

Miles  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

TN  THE  Journal  of  tlic  National  Edu- 
■Lcation  Association,  April  1940.  I  read 
a  story  told  by  Superintendent  Lang- 
worthy  of  Gloversville,  New  York,  which 
is   as    follows : 

"About  1900  in  the  University  of  Iowa 
a  teacher  took  a  hen  into  the  classroom 
and.  while  this  was  a  good  deal  of  an 
innovation,  it  was  simply  a  hen.  About 
1910  this  hen  had  become  a  'problem'. 
About  1915  it  had  become  a  'project'. 
About  1919  this  hen  was  a  'unit  of  work'. 
About  1925  it  was  an  'activity'.  In  1930 
it  had  become  a  basis  of  'an  integrated 
program".  And  lo !  in  1936  it  had  be- 
come a   'frame  of  reference'." 

During  these  years  in  all  branches  of 
education,  including  visual  education,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  education  have 
changed  little  but  educators  have  been 
busy  developing  new  materials  and  me- 
thods that  would  improve  instruction  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  learning  on 
the  part  of   the  pupil. 

Much  modern  experiment,  investiga- 
tion and  research  has  confirmed  the  facts 
that  most  perceptual  learning  comes 
through  the  eyes,  and  that  more  pupils 
are  "eye  minded"  than  "ear  minded". 
Yet  most  of  the  work  in  the  classroom 
is  of  such  nature  that  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  use  their  ears  more  than  their 
eyes !  Teachers  who  are  anxious  to  im- 
prove the  work  in  their  classrooms  have 
merely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  talking 
they  do  and  increase  the  use  of  all 
types  of  visual  aids  such  as  posters, 
graphs,  charts,  excursions,  demonstra- 
tions, pictures  of  all  kinds,  maps,  globes, 
cartoons,  specimens  and  all  objects  use- 
ful in  developing  educational  objectives. 
Each  of  these  types  of  visual  aids  has 
some  advantage  over  the  others,  and  no 
one  type  of  material  should  be  used  to 
the  e.xclusion  of  all  others.  It  is  the 
teacher's  problem  to  select  the  type  of 
visual  aid  best  suited  to  help  pupils  clar- 
ify concepts  which  would  otherwise  be 
difficult   for   them. 

Selecting  the  right  type  of  visual  aid 
is  not  always  enough.  For  example, 
a  4B  class  in  geography  was  trying  to 
understand  vineyards,  orchards  and 
groves.  Pupils  took  time  to  look  these 
words  up  in  their  dictionaries.  They 
spent  some  time  discussing  vines  planted 
in  rows  in  vineyards  and  trees  planted 
in    rows    in    orchards.    Then    thev    were 


shown  a  slide  in  which  they  see  a  boy 
standing  with  a  basket  of  fruit  on  his 
head.  The  father  is  picking  fruit  from 
tlie  tree.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
experiences  with  orchards  might  infer 
from  the  picture  that  it  was  probably 
taken  in  an  orchard  but,  the  pupils  who 
had  had  no  experience  with  orchards 
were  not  helped  to  the  concept  of  an 
orchard  by  seeing  this  picture.  A  better 
slide  was  found.  In  this  picture  pupils 
see  large  areas  planted  with  row  upon 
row  of  trees  as  orchards  generally  are. 
This  was  a  case  where  the  teacher  had 
decided  upon  the  right  type  of  visual 
aid  but  the  particular  picture  selected 
wasn't  very  helpful  in  aiding  pupils  with 
the  concept  to  be  developed.  Unless  pic- 
lures  possess  a  distinct  value  for  develop- 
ing a  desired  concept  they  are  merely 
time   consuming. 

Sometimes  an  entire  period  may  be 
spent  with  a  single  picture.  One  picture 
was  selected  to  illustrate  a  wharf.  During 
the  lesson  tliese  ideas  were  stressed : 

A   wharf   is   a   landing  boat    for  boat;. 

and    their    cargoes. 

Goods    are    transported    to    and    from 

the   wharf  by   rail. 

The    small    boats    suggest    that    goods 

may   be   transported   to   and   from   the 

wharf  by   water  also. 

Warehouses    are    used    to    store   goods 

awaiting  shipment. 

Machinery  is  used  to  lift  goods   from 

one  place  to  another. 

The  pupils  were  next  directed  to  a 
picture  in  the  text  that  illustrated  piers 
because  this  word  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  discussion.  No  study  was  made 
of  this  picture.  When  the  period  was 
over  the  pupils  had  looked  at  two  pic- 
tures and  studied  one.  From  these  two 
pictures  they  were  able  to  gain  a  mean- 
ingful concept  of  wharf.  Through  careful 
questioning  this  teacher  not  only  had  pu- 
pils observe  zvhat  was  in  the  picture  but 
also  to  form  judgments  based  upon  their 
observations. 

.\n  art  appreciation  lesson  may  require 
but  one  slide.  There  was  a  time  when 
our  art  course  of  study  listed  certain 
pictures  for  study  in  each  grade.  The 
pupils  were  supplied  with  miniature  prints 
about  2"  X  4".  Generally  these  pictures 
came  in  sets  of  twenty  so  pupils  were 
required  to  sit  together  during  the  les- 
son in  order  that  all  might  have  a  pic- 
ture to  look  at.  No  doubt  twenty  of  these 
small  prints  were  cheaper  than  one  good 


slide  but  I'm  convinced  I  could  have 
done  more  for  pupils  with  one  good 
slide  than  I  could  with  those  twenty 
tiny  prints.  Today  many  of  these  sets  of 
pictures  are  in  storerooms  covered  with 
dust  just  because  teachers  find  them  in- 
adequate. One  good  slide  would  make  it 
possible  for  all  pupils  in  the  class  to  see 
a  picture  targe  enough  to  permit  the 
study  of  the  essential  details.  It  is  also 
much  easier  to  care  for  one  slide  than 
twenty    mounted    prints. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  desirable 
to  have  pupils  make  comparisons.  It 
simplifies  matters  if  the  items  for  com- 
parison can  be  put  on  a  single  slide.  This 
slide  (Fig.  1)  was  made  for  a  science  les- 
son where  the  various  types  of  bird  bills 
were  to  be  studied.  By  preparing  this 
slide  the  teacher  made  one  slide  serve 
for  ten.  Pupils  find  it  easier  to  make 
comparisons  when  the  items  to  be  com- 
pared are  vic^ved  at  the  same  time. 

However,  sometimes  comparisons  are 
made  and  two  slides  will  be  necessary,  as 
for  example  two  slides  are  needed  to 
show  two  different  methods  of  plowing. 
First  one  slide  is  projected  and  then 
the  other.  The  alternate  showing  of  these 
two  slides  will  probably  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times  before  the  study  is  completed. 

Some  concepts  to  be  developed  are  of 
such  nature  that  a  series  of  slides-  is 
needed.  The  story  of  postal  service  is 
a  good  e.xample,  selected  from  a  series 
intended  for  use  in  the  primary  grades 
( Keystone  Social  Studies  Unit  Public 
Helpers). 

No.  15  Shows  the  mailman  leaving 
letters  at  a  home.  This  scene 
is  typical  of  what  most  young 
pupils  know  about  postal  serv- 
ice. 

No.  16  The  letter  has  been  written 
and   starts  on  its  journey. 

No.  17  .Along  comes  the  mailman  to 
collect. 

No.  18  Stamping  by  hand  mail  that 
will  not  go  through  machines. 

No.  19  Sorting  the  mail  according  to 
delivery    routes. 

No.  20  Mailman  ready  to  leave  the 
post  office  and  make  deliveries. 

No.    IS    Mail   being  left  at  the  house. 

This  is  just  a  very  simple  story.  The 
pupils'  concept  of  postal  service  may  be 
further  developed  by  adding  slides  to 
this  series  which  show  how  trains  and 
airplanes    help   w'ith    the    mail. 

This  series  of  slides  may  be  used 
when  the  study  of  the  unit  is  begun. 
Pupils  will  hear,  and  see  through  pic- 
tures  what   happens   to  letters   from   the 
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Slide  No.  1.   Various  types  of  bird  bills. 


Slide  No.  2.  Carrying  live  coals  to  cabins. 


time  they  are  posted  until  they  are  de- 
livered. Then  the  class  may  be  taken 
to  the  local  post  office  for  more  concrete 
observation  and  study.  Returning  to 
school  the  slides  may  again  be  used  to 
clarify  pupils'  ideas  and  aid  them  in 
seeing  pictures  as  representative  of  actual 
experiences.  Some  teachers  prefer  to 
have  pupils  visit  the  post  office  first  and 
then  use  the  slides  with  the  class  discus- 
sion which  follows.  I  prefer  the  first 
procedure  because  it  better  prepares  pu- 
pils for  what  they  are  to  see  than  any 
other  method  I  know  of,  and,  ivhat  pu- 
pils get  out  of  an  experience  is  pretty 
generally  in  direct  proportion  to  what 
they   bring   to   the  experience. 

A  slide  is  the  best  means  to  use  with 
a  class  when  studying  a  single  picture. 
A  good  print  may  be  used  providing  an 
opaque  projector  is  available.  However, 
to  get  good  results  with  opaque  pictures 
the  room  must  be  totally  dark  and  the 
lantern  quite  close  to  the  screen.  The 
glass  slide  can  be  exposed  longer  to 
the  heat  of  the  lantern  bulb  than  can 
motion  picture  film  or  opaque  pictures 
unless  you  are  fortunate  to  have  one  of 
the  new  projectors  equipped  with  fan  to 
keep  the  picture  cooled.  The  longer  ex- 
posures offer  better  opportunity  for 
snaking  detailed  observations,  analytical 
study  and  prolonging  the  experience  for 
pupils   to   meet  the  needs  of   the  group. 

Because  lantern  slides  are  such  a  val- 
uable teaching  aid  care  should  be  e.xer- 
cised  when  making  selections  to  see  that 
they  meet  certain  acceptable  standards. 
Standards  for  slides  correlate  well  with 
acceptable  principles  of  education  and 
can  be  found  in  most  any  book  on  visual 
education  that  includes  a  discussion  on 
lantern  slides.  I  want  to  touch  on  just 
a  few  of  these.  First  is  "technical  qual- 
ity". The  two  slides  I  am  about  to  show 
you  were  made  from  the  same  negative, 
the  first  was  made  by  an  amateur  and 
the  second  by  a  professional.  The  first 
one  you  see  is  hazy,  indistinct,  not  clear. 
The  second  is  clear,  has  sharp  lines, 
details  stand  out,  no  doubt  as  what  is 
to  be  seen.    (Two  pictures  of   a  tepee) 


The  familiar  saying,  "We  get  what  we 
pay  for",  is  still  true  today.  Lantern 
slide  plates  are  graded  for  use  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  negative  just  as 
photographic  papers  are.  The  quality  of 
the  slide  depends  much  upon  the  selecting 
the  right  plate.  Firms  that  do  a  first  class 
job  have  a  wide  selection  of  lantern  slide 
plates  while  firms  that  do  cheaper  work 
cannot  aflford  such  a  wide  selection. 

Another  thing  to  consider  is  the  "re- 
cency" of  the  picture.  Some  subjects 
hold  good  almost  forever  while  others 
must  be  kept  up  to  date.  The  picture  of 
the  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  has  been  good 
for  years  and  will  continue  to  be  satis- 
factory, for  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
flower  will  make  such  decided  clnange  as 
to  require  a  new  picture.  But  other  pic- 
tures for  obvious  reasons,  particularly 
the  style  of  clothing,  should  be  replaced 
by  more  recent  prints.  Too  often  teach- 
ers are  asked  to  use  slides  of  this  type 
because  they  are  in  good  condition.  These 
slides  are  as  worn  out  as  any  text  book 
that  was  printed  at  the  same  time  this 
picture  was  made. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  car- 
toons and  drawings  for  real  photographs 
in  order  to  cut  the  cost  of  lantern  slides. 
But,  if  we  remember  that  pictures  are 
used  in  order  to  give  pupils  correct  ideas 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  pictures  used 
should  be  accurate  and  a  photograph 
is  the  most  accurate  picture  and  should 
therefore  be  used  in  preference  to  draw- 
ings and  cartoons. 

Like  the  hen,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  change  very  little, 
but  better  and  newer  materials  and 
methods  are  being  devised.  Teachers 
should  be  alert  and  eager  to  try  these  in 
order  that  they  may  judge  for  them- 
selves the  relative  merits  of  each.  Some 
teachers  have  found  the  following  ma- 
terials and  methods  helpful.  I  pass  them 
on  to  you  to  try,  and  hope  they  stimu- 
late your  thinking  so  that  you  will  de- 
vise some  of  our  own  tliat  will  prove  to 
be  even  better. 

If  you  are  a  teacher  of  primary  pu- 
pils  you  know   how  much  time  and  en- 


ergy is  spent  in  directing  pupil's  work. 
One  teacher  found  that  by  making  slides 
of  the  t\'pe  of  work  she  wished  to  pre- 
sent and  then  projecting  these  slides  on 
the  blackboard  pupils  could  be  given 
enough  demonstration  and  practice  to  in- 
sure independent  and  accurate  work 
when  similar  e.xercises  were  used  for 
seat  work. 

Draiv  a   line   under   the   right   anszvcr. 

1.  Do  cats  swim?  Yes  No 

2.  Can   dogs   read?  Yes  No 

3.  Are    you    a    boy?  Yes  No 

4.  Are  you   a   girl  ?  Yes  No 

5.  Can   you    sing?  Yes  No 

6.  Do  birds  fly?  Yes  No 

7.  Can  rabbits  bark?  Yes  No 

8.  Do  you  go  to  school?         Yes  No 

Wlien  this  slide  (typewritten  on  cello- 
phane) is  projected  on  the  blackboard 
pupils  can  underline  "Yes"  or  "No" 
with  chalk.  Tlie  markings  can  be  erased 
and  the  exercise  can  be  used  over  again 
with  tlie  same  or  a  dift'erent  group  of 
pupils.  Having  slides  like  this  prepared 
ready  for  drill  .saves  a  lot  of  time  dur- 
ing the  class  period.  The  time  pupils 
waiting  for  the  teacher  to  write  the  sen- 
tences on  tlie  blackboard  can  be  used 
for  actual  work  on  the  part  of  tlie  pupils. 

will       wall        will         bill  mill 

she        she  see  he  slie 


up  us  cup 

can  cat  can 

they  the  they 

down  down  how 

he  be  he 

sit  wit  hit 

ran  can  fan 


up  up 

ran  come 

there  tliey 

town  now 

her  bee 

sit  lit 

tan  ran 


In  this  exercise  the  teacher  points  as 
she  explains  that  the  words  in  the  first 
column  are  key  words.  "Look  at  the 
first  key  word.  Now  see  if  in  tlie  first 
line  you  can  find  another  word  just  like 
it.  Draw  a  circle  around  it."  The  same 
procedure  is  used  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  and  continued  until  pupils 
are  familiar   witli  the   form. 

Another    way    to    prepare    hand    made 
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Slide  No.  3.    On  which  pupils  draw  missing  parts. 


Slide  No.  4.    Used  for  three  different  purposes. 


lantern  slides  was  described  by  Grant 
Patterson  in  the  October  1939  issue  of 
EnucATioNAL  Screen,  called  "Die- 
thylplitlialate  For  Hand  Made  Lantern 
Slides."  I,  myself,  have  not  been  able  to 
make  slides  by  this  method  that  I  con- 
sider satisfactory.  But  I'm  going  to  keep 
on  trying  until  I'm  convinced  that  these 
are  the  best  I  can  get.  I'm  going  to  send 
one  of  these  to  Mr.  Patterson  along  with 
the  pajier  I  used  and  ask  him  to  see  if  he 
can  get  better  results.  Perhaps  he'll  be 
kind  enough  to  make  a  really  good  slide 
by  this  method  for  me  so  that  I  may 
have  a  standard  for  judging  my  own 
work.  The  process  is  really  very  simple 
and  I  believe  wiiuld  be  of  great  value  to 
teachers  if  the  slides  could  be  made  to 
show  more  contrast. 

The  next  two  slides  (Figs.  3  and  4) 
are  samples  of  materials  used  with  pupils 
in  the  pre-reading  class.  The  pictures  are 
drawn  with  pencil  on  etched  glass.  When 
projected  on  the  blackboard  pupils  are 
able  to  draw  with  chalk  the  missing 
parts.  Slide  No,  4  was  used  for  three 
different   purposes, 

a.  Identifying   and   naming   objects. 

b.  Color    testing     (pupils    were    asked 
to  color  objects  with  color  crayon). 

c.  With  older  pupils  to  drill  beginning 

consonants  or  blends,  (pupil  wrote 
h  under  house,  b  under  ball,  etc.) 
Time  spent  witli  slides  that  provided 
drill  or  practice  for  each  new  type  of 
test  before  asking  pupils  to  work  with 
the  test  independently  was  time  well 
spent  for  there  were  practically  no  errors 
due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  direc- 
tions. 

Consonant  Test  -I 


—all 

—at 

— ater 

—ay 

— aby 

— ister 

—ay 
—ill 
—able 

— ouse 
— oy 
— ame 

— ing 
-lay 
— ook 

— og 
— e 

— ug 
— ead 

— ook 
— ee 

This    slide    was   prepared    as    a    Con- 
sonant Test  in  phonics.  The  teacher  says, 


"Make  the  first  word  say  ball.  "The  pupil 
writes  b  on  the  blank  line  before  all. 
"Make  the  next  word  say  hay."  The 
pupil  writes  h  before  ay.  The  teacher 
says  the  word  the  pupils  supply  the 
missing  initial  consonant.  Pupils  must 
hear  correctly,  they  must  know  the 
correct  symbol  for  the  sound,  and 
they  must  be  able  to  make  the  cor- 
rect symbol.  When  pupils  are  given 
tests  of  this  sort  teachers  have  a  much 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  what  each 
pupil  knows  or  does  not  know. 

Every  class  has  one  or  two  artists  in 
it.  Pupils  with  definite  art  ability  can 
prepare  slides,  such  as  a  series  of  bird 
pictures  in  color.  This  series  was  made 
to  use  in  testing  a  class  on  their  ability 
to  identify  in  pictures  the  common  birds 
they  had  been  studying  in  their  nature 
class.  As  each  slide  was  shown  the 
pupils  were  given  time  to  write  the  name 
of  the  bird.  Some  third  grade  pupils 
made  simple  sketches  to  illustrate  a 
social  studies  unit  on  Early  Cleveland. 
(See  Slide  No.  2). 

A  fourth  grade  teacher  found  the  map 
in  the  geography  inadequate  so  she  made 
one  of  her  own.  \  simple  outline  with 
pencil  on  etched  glass,  a  little  coloring 
with  crayon  and  she  had  what  she  needed 
for  her  class. 

Mother  said,  "Come,   Baby." 

"Come,   Baby",   said   Mother. 

"Baby,    come." 

Mother  said,  "Baby,  come." 

Baby   said,   "Come,    Mother." 

"Come"   said   Baby. 

"Come,   Mother." 

"Come,   Mother,"   said   Baby. 

"Come,   Baby."   said   Mother. 

"Come",   said    Baby. 

Reading  exercises  for  extra  drill  for 
slow  pupils  are  easily  prepared  and  the 
results  justify  the  time  and  effort  spent 
in  preparing  them.  Just  four  words  were 
used  here.  But  slow  learners  need  the 
extra  drill  not  provided  in  the  text. 
Exercises  like  this  one,  prepared  be- 
fore  the   lesson   begins   prevent   the   loss 


of  time  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  while 
waiting  for  the  teacher  to  write  during 
the  lesson. 

Preparing  slides  to  illustrate  talks  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  exercises  pu- 
pils can  engage  in.  Pupils  write  with  a 
definite  purpose  in  mind  and  develop 
poise  and  confidence  in  speaking  to  an 
audience.  The  following  paragraph  is 
an  example  of  a  description  to  match  a 
slide  made  by  a  pupil  who  had  been 
studying  the  settling  of  the  west. 

Moving  To  The  West 
This  slide  shows  the  people  moving 
to  their  new  home  in  the  west.  In 
the  picture  they  are  traveling  in  cov- 
ered wagon  so  they  cannot  take  much 
with  them.  They  could  only  take  bed- 
ding, pots  and  pans,  guns,  food  and 
clothing.  The  rest  had  to  be  left  be- 
hind. The  roads  at  this  time  were  not 
so  good.  Sometimes  the  wagons  would 
get  stuck  and  it  would  take  a  day 
to  get  out  of  the  mud.  Later  if  they 
wanted  their  furniture  they  would  have 
a  wagon  train  bring  it  to  them. 

For  years  geography  teachers  have 
been  a.sking  for  simpler  maps  to  use  with 
younger  pujjils.  Almost  universally  the 
same  maps  that  are  used  in  college  are 
also  used  with  fourth  grade  pupils.  The 
cry  for  simpler  maps  for  use  with  young- 
er pupils  must  not  cease.  Why  shouldn't 
maps  be  graded  according  to  difficulties 
and  the  needs  of  the  pupils  as  readers, 
arithmetics  and  spellers  are?  Teachers 
who  are  looking  for  simpler  maps  should 
examine  these  made  by  Keystone  View 
Co.,  Meadville,  Penn.  and  the  Berry  Map 
Slides  put  out  by  the  Rand  McNally 
Map  Co. 

The  Flashmeter,  a  new  attachment 
that  operates  on  the  same  principle  of 
a  camera  shutter  and  can  be  attached 
to  your  projector,  has  recently  been  put 
out  by  Keystone  View  Co.  Pictures, 
words,  phrases  or  lines  may  be  exposed 
for  either  a  .short  or  longer  period  of 
time  as  the  teacher  wishes.  Its  chief 
purpose  is  to  train  eye  movements,  recog- 
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nition  span,  eye  fixations,  to  eliminate 
regressions  and  develop  good  habits  of 
concentration.  This  new  device  and  me- 
thod should  be  of  interest  to  all  teach- 
ers of  reading  and  especially  to  teachers 
of   remedial   reading  classes. 

Lantern  slides  are  not  to  be  discarded 
for  motion  pictures.  Both  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  good  program  in  \'isual 
Education.  .\  slide  projector  is  much 
more  simple  to  operate  than  is  a  motion 
picture  projector.  Slides  cost  less  than 
film,  therefore,  it  is  economical  to  use 
them  whenever  motion  is  not  a  necessary 
factor.  Regardless  how  good  a  print  may 
be  it  is  seldom  large  enough  to  permit 
detailed  study  by  the  class.  A  slide  pic- 
ture can  be  enlarged  so  that  all  members 
of  the  group  may  see  it  at  the  same  time, 
and,  through  careful  questioning,  pupils 
can  develop  their  ability  to  form  judg- 
ments based  upon  their  observations. 
This  is  one  of  our  objectives  in  educa- 
tion. Slides  will  do  much  to  help  check 
verbalism  in  the  classroom.  A  fourth 
grade  class  in  reading  came  across  the 
word  "vat".  The  teacher  asked  the  pupils 
what  a  vat  was.  No  one  seemed  to  know 
so  she  tried  to  help  as  follows : 

"No  one  knows  what  a  vat  is?  Well, 
you  know  what  a  kettle  is.  Think  of  the 
largest  kettle  your  mother  has.  A  great 
big  kettle.  Well,  that's  a  vat."  Every 
pupil  in  that  class  had  a  different  con- 
ception of  vat  depending  upon  the  largest 
sized  kettle  his  mother  had,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  guess  that  none  of  these  pupils 
had  the  right  conception.  This  is  an 
example  of  where  one  picture  would 
have  done  more  than  a  thousand  words. 
While  concrete  experience  is  desirable 
it  is  not  always  possible  or  practical.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  take  pupils  to 
a  farm  but  farm  experiences  can  be  given 
pupils  vicariously  through  good  pictures. 
The  local  shop  keepers  will  be  glad  to 
have  an  occasional  class  come  to  visit 
him  but  don't  try  it  too  often.  Pictures 
are  a  good  substitute  for  school  journeys 
when  these  are  not  possible  or  practical. 
Pupils  can  talk  about  and  understand 
many  things  in  the  world  long  before 
they  can  read  about  them.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  primary  grades. 
With  the  aid  of  lantern  slides  new  mean- 
ings, ideas  or  concepts  can  be  developed 
without  reading.  These  can  later  become 
the  basis  for  reading.  I  think  we  have 
been  too  anxious  to  have  pupils  get  their 
ideas  from  print  in  the  lower  grades.  We 
as  adults  learn  much  from  other  sources 
besides  reading — so  does  the  child.  Read- 
ing that  follows  good  discussion  is  an- 
other good  objective  in  education. 

Last  week  I  read  an  article  in  our 
local  newspaper  announcing  that  Neiv 
Slide  Films  Present  Ads  In  Three  Di- 
mensions. The  article  went  on  to 
say  that  the  first  commercial  slide  film 
producing  third  dimension  effects  was 
being  exhibited  as  a  pioneer  venture, 
capable  of  wide  application.  Perhaps  we 
may  soon  have  something  like  this  in  the 
classroom.  Watch  for  new  ideas.  If  pos- 
sible try  them  out.  And  always  remem- 
ber The  More  A  Teacher  Can  Objectify 
Her  Words  The  Better  Her  Teaching. 


Materials  and  Equipment  for 
Opaque  Projection 


JAMES    HENRY    WHITE 

International  Visual  Education 
Service,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

TOD.W  we  are  living  in  a  Pi  ture 
Age.  Every  important  event  is  be- 
ing accurately  recorded  by  the  camera. 
Photographers  in  every  land  are  photo- 
graphing strange  peoples,  unfamiliar  cus- 
toms, interesting  life,  beautiful  scenery, 
marvels  of  nature  and  exciting  events. 
The  choicest  of  these  are  selected  by 
editorial  specialists,  and  appear  in  our 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  journals.  This 
material  is  fresh,  beautiful  and  eco- 
nomical. By  this  means  we  can  see  his- 
tory in  the  making,  and  in  a  fast  chang- 
ing world,  old  methods  must  give  way 
to  new.  Maps  must  be  revised  weekly 
in  times  like  these.  Much  of  this  change 
is  being  vividly  pictured  in  our  news 
journals.  How  can  we  present  success- 
fullj'  this  up-to-the-minute  material  be- 
fore our  classes? 

I  believe  the  Opaque  Projector  is  the 
answer.'*  No  reproduction  process  is 
necessary.  With  no  wasted  time  and  no 
expense  beautiful  news  maps,  color 
plates,  and  other  pictures  can  be  thrown 
on  the  screen,  which  under  proper  room 
conditions,  will  show  just  as  clearly  and 
beautifully  as  the  colored  slide.  The 
clarified  reflector  recently  added  to  stand- 
ard make  opaque  pro- 
tectors and  the  cooling 
fan  have  added  much 
to  the-  efficiency  of  this 
type  of  projection.  Our 
demonstration  will  prove 
this     point. 

Now  I  want  to  outline 
briefly  a  plan  to  enhance 
the  use  of  the  beautiful 
material  found  in  the 
National  Geographic  Ma- 
gazine. This  magazine, 
above  all  others,  has  be- 
come a  part  of  our  edu- 
cational and  national  life. 
Its  articles  and  illustra- 
tions serve  almost  every 
department  of  our  school 
program.  Classes  in 
Geography,  History, 
Home  Economics,  Drama, 
Art,  Literature,  Modern 
Languages,  as  well  as 
Botany  and  Zoology,  go 
to  its  pages  for  help. 

Within  recent  years 
a  most  interesting  project 
has  been  developed  bv 
Mr.  Henry  Skadsheim,  of 
Berrien  Springs,  Michi- 
gan. His  work  has 
created  tremendous  in- 
terest throughout  the 
land.  May  I  briefly  out- 
line the  evolution  of  an 
idea. 


Idea  No.  1.  Mr.  Skadsheim  became 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
material  found  in  the  Geographic  and 
began  to  salvage  copies  of  the  magazine 
from  vi'aste  paper  dealers,  paper  mills, 
the  Salvation  .Army,  etc.  Tons  of  maga- 
zines were  gathered  and  sorted  and  filed. 

Unfortunately  much  of  this  priceless 
material  is  either  being  destroyed  or  lies 
unused  in  basements  and  attics  of  .Amer- 
ican Homes.  This  material  could  and 
should  be  salvaged  and  put  into  active 
service  in  our  schools.  Even  in  schools 
one  often  finds  the  material  hidden  in 
cupboards  or  piled  on  shelves  with  little 
or  no  organization  that  would  make  it 
conveniently  accessible  to  busy  teachers. 
Some  schools,  chiefly  Secondary,  have 
chronologically  bound  files  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine.  These  art- 
fine  for  library  reference,  but  their  use 
is  limited,  and  the  volumes  are  cumber- 
some, and  not  suited  for  projection  or 
classroom   study. 

Idea  No.  2.  As  an  aid  to  busy  teach- 
ers a  small  pamphlet  was  prepared  list- 
ing the  articles  through  a  period  of  20 
years,  and  grouping  them  under  50  gen- 
eral subjects.  It  was  called  the  Skads- 
heim   Topical     Index,    and    six    editions 

♦Manufacturers  of  opaque  projectors  are: 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester, 
N.    Y.,    and    Spencer    Lens    Company,    Buffalo, 
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have   been    purchased    by   librarians   and 
teachers. 

Idea  No.  3.  Educators  suggested  coni- 
pib'ng  the  articles  as  listed  in  the  Index 
into  Topical  Vohinies,  giving  teachers  a 
Handbook  of  Information  on  each  sub- 
ject or  country.  .\  20-year  file  made  fifty 
beautiful  volumes.  Nine  covered  Natural 
Science,  ten  covered  General  Material, 
and  thirty-one  covered  the  world  in 
Geography. 

Idea  No.  4  came  from  Dr.  J.  E.  Han- 
sen with  the  suggestion  that  we  break 
down  the  material  and  bind  each  article 
separately,  but  keep  the  same  organiza- 
tion as  the  Topical  Volumes.  This  pro- 
duced a  sturdy,  attractive  picture  booklet 
that  could  be  stored  along  with  related 
articles  classified  in  cloth-bound  boxes 
This  unit  of  pamphlets  could  be  used  by 
individual  students  on  Project  work  or 
projected  on  the  screen  in  the  Opaque 
Projector.  It  was  found  that  a  20-year 
file  produced  1000  booklets,  many  of 
them  containing  color  plates  of  unsur- 
passed  beauty. 

Idea  No.  5.  To  help  librarians,  teach- 
ers and  students  locate  special  informa- 
tion on  each  topic  with  minimum  effort, 
the  Inde.x  was  expanded  to  include  an 
-Analytical  Division,  which  is  a  two-way 
charting  of  information  on  each  article 
appearing  since  1925.  An  Alphabetical 
Index  covering  the  Natural  Science  Sub- 
jects was  also  included.  This  has  proved 
immensely   popular. 

This  .Analytical  Section  covers  ma- 
terial from  1925  and  is  a  two-way  chart- 
ing of  References  on  general  topics  such 
as  Religions,  .Social  Institutions,  Dwell- 
ings, Customs,  Inhabitants,  Physical  Fea- 
tures, Flora,  Fauna,  .Agriculture,  Com- 
munication, Industry,  Fine  Arts,  and 
History  for  every  region  of  the  world. 
The  Natural  Science  Units  are  covered 
by  an  Alphabetical  Section  which  lists 
the  names  and  gives  both  illustration  and 
text  references  to  any  Plant,  Bird,  Fish, 
Insect  or  Animal  pictured  or  mentioned 
in  the   Geographic. 

Idea  No.  6.  From  many  Supervisors 
and  Social  Studies  Experts  came  the  sug- 
gestion to  prepare  picture  studies  suited 
to  various  age  levels.  Experts  in  various 
lines  are  being  contacted,  and  one  book- 
let has  just  come  from  the  press,  on 
China,  written  by  Mrs.  Margaret  R. 
White  who  spent  eight  years  in  North 
China  in  educational  work.  Two  books 
on  Birds  are  in  process,  one  for  Primary 
and  one  for  Intermediate  grades. 

Idea  No.  7.  It  was  found  that  many 
school  systems  were  sponsoring  local 
binding  projects  which  could  readily 
work  up  files  of  Geographies  into  the 
Picture  Booklets.  To  meet  this  situation 
the  International  Visual  Education  Serv- 
ice is  cooperating  with  such  systems  in 
supplying  the  materials,  for  the  making 
of  tliese  pamphlets  in  local  communities. 
This  plan  promises  to  enlarge  the  pos- 
sibilities of  t!ie  program  many  hundred 
per  cent.  Thousands  of  schools  with 
small    budgets    can    provide    themselves 
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Topical  Index 

with  visual  materials  of  unquestioned 
authenticity  and  beauty  by  following  this 
unique  plan.  This  would  make  an  organ- 
ized, classified  file  of  40,000  pictures 
through  the  20  year  period,  made  in- 
creasingly   valuable    by    the    Special    In- 
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dexing    Service    and    the    Picture    Study 
Booklets. 

We  appreciate  and  crave  your  con- 
tinued interest  and  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  new  ideas  for  broaden- 
ing  this   educational    project. 


Producing  Learning  Aids  on  a 
State-wide  Basis 


JOSEPH    ROHR,     JR. 

State  Supervisor  Works  Projects 
Administration  of  Wisconsin 
State-wide  Visual  Aids  Project 

ALL  of  you  are  interested  in  learn- 
ing-aids (or  visual-aids)  and  the 
many  fine  techniques  that  can  be  achieved 
by  the  use  of  the  various  types  of  aids.  I, 
too,  am  interested  in  all  types  of  those 
aids  and  their  proper  application  in  the 
classroom.  I,  too,  am  fully  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  the  employment  of  all  types 
of  aids  to  learning,  rather  than  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  use  of  one  type 
of  aid   in  the  teaching  process. 

As  you  all  realize,  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal problems  that  confront  anyone  who 
is  associated  with  this  field  of  breaking 
down  the  abstract  and  cultivating  the 
concrete  significance  of  the  written  sym- 
bol. One  of  those  problems  is  in-service 
and  pre-servi  e  training  for  those  in- 
terested in  this  particular  field,  and  the 
other  is  the  lack  of  available  sources 
for,  and  the  production  of  learning-aids. 
This  discussion  will  deal  principally  with 
the  production  of  learning-aids  on  a  state- 
wide basis. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  Bureau  of  Visual  In- 
struction of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
are  sponsoring  a  State-wide  Visual  Aids 
Project  which  is  designed  to  distribute 
learning-aids  to  all  of  the  tax-supported 
educational  institutions  in  the  State  for 
the  non-labor  costs  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  those   aids. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that 


the  present  visual  aids  project  is  an  out- 
growth of  another  state-wide  project  that 
was  set  up  to  service  the  25  schools  for 
the  deaf  in  the  State  with  various  types 
of  special  teaching  aids.  That  work  has 
been  finished,  and  our  field  has,  as  of 
February,  this  year,  been  enlarged  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  public  schools  and  tax- 
supported  institutions  in  the  State. 

The  producing  units  of  the  project 
have  been  placed  in  sections  of  the  State 
where  the  particular  skills  in  that  area 
were  advantageous  to  the  type  of  work 
to  be  done  by  the  unit.  To  illustrate,  our 
model  making  unit,  which  is  producing 
models  of  transportation  vehicles,  farm 
machinery  and  buildings,  a  forest  ranger 
station,  and  a  model  village,  is  located 
in  the  city  of  Oshkosh,  which  was  form- 
erly, so  it  is  claimed,  the  woodworking 
center  of  the  State,  and  the  sash  and 
door  capital  of  the  United  States.  There 
we  have  discovered  people  on  the  W.  P. 
A.  rolls  who  have  spent  their  lives  work- 
ing with  wood  and  the  woodworking 
tools.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  from  a 
humanitarian  standpoint,  that  unit  has 
been  a  joy  for  those  people.  In  addition, 
the  grade  of  work  that  is  being  turned 
out  proves  the  value  of  such  project 
placement. 

May  I  explain  the  aims  of  this  State- 
wide project?  They  are  two-fold:  Ftrst, 
to  produce  aids  that  have  curriculum 
value. 

One  of  the  first  premises  that  we  set 
down  when  we  started  on  this  work  was 
that  we  would  produce  only  those  aids 
that  were  authoritative  and  would  prove 
valuable   to  the   school   system   that   was 
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WPA  models  exhibit  at  N.E.A.  Convention  in  Milwaukee. 


going  to  use  the  material.  Naturally,  as 
you  know,  such  an  undertaking  is  one 
that  command.s  patience  and  thorough- 
ness. I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  some 
of  the  preliminary  work  that  we  have 
done  in  order  to  produce  transportation 
models  that  are  historically  accurate. 
Please  remember  that  we  have  been  col- 
lecting material  for  the  contruction  of 
14  land  transportation  models,  8  water 
transportation  models,  and  7  air  trans- 
portation models.  A  total  of  29  models. 
Some  of  the  following  figures  may  give 
you  an  impression  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  time  that  has  to  be  spent 
with  such  work.  The  research  unit  has 
sent  out  letters  to  11  libraries,  28  mu- 
seums, 10  government  agencies,  8  his- 
torical agencies,  36  commercial  enter- 
prises, 6  publishing  companies,  and  two 
commercial  photographers,  such  as 
Ewing  Galloway.  A  total  of  101  letters. 
We  have  received  a  total  of  77  replies. 
We  had  corresponded  with  three  foreign 
countries.  We  have  absolutely  author- 
itative information  and  photographs  on 
9  transportation  vehicles,  and  the  re- 
search work  on  8  additional  vehicles  is 
nearly  finished,  except  for  further  veri- 
fication. Remember  that  those  figures  are 
concerned  with  correspondence  alone. 
Some  130  books  have  actually  been 
checked  out  from  libraries  in  Wi.sconsin, 
five  from  libraries  in  Chicago,  and  other 
information  has  been  secured  from  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  but,  of  course, 
that  does  not  tell  the  complete  story. 
In  addition  to  those  books,  there  were 
several  hundred  checked  at  libraries 
which  did  not  yield  sufficient  information, 
or  could  not  be  taken  from  the  library. 
You  who  are  acquainted  with  text 
books  and  books  on  special  subjects,  such 
as  transportation,  are  aware  that  there 
are  discrepancies  in  many  published 
works.  There  are  even  inaccurate  models 
located    in   mu.seums.    May    I    mention   a 


case  that  may  be  enlightening.  A  curator 
of  one  of  the  outstanding  museums  in  the 
country  told  me  personally  that  they  felt 
that  their  models  on  one  particular  phase 
of  transportation  were  as  accurate  as 
possible.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  able 
to  give  me  authoritative  sources  from 
which  dimensions  and  other  information 
were  taken  in  order  to  construct  an  ac- 
curate copy  of  the  original  machine.  The 
curator  explained  that  the  old  gentleman 
who  had  made  the  models  had  long 
since  passed  away  and  had  left  no  in- 
formation as  to  where  he  had  located  the 
data  he  used  in  producing  the  models. 

But,  let  me  outline  to  you  the  specific 
and  interesting  steps  involved  in  locating 
data  for  a  particular  Egyptian  Chariot 
that  is  on  exhibit  at  a  museum  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy.  When  we  started  on  our 
quest  for  information  regarding  that  ve- 
hicle, the  first  valuable  source  gave  an 
illustration  of  this  Egyptian  Chariot,  but 
the  photograph  was  not  clear  enough  to 
obtain  the  necessary  construction  de- 
tails. The  second  source  gave  the  general 
information  on  the  materials  used  in  the 
construction.  The  fourth  and  fifth  sources 
just  gave  general  information  on  the 
construction  of  Egyptian  Chariots.  A 
photograph  borrowed  from  the  New 
York  Public  Library  showed  the  actual 
details  of  construction.  To  illustrate  the 
discrepancies  that  one  has  to  guard 
against,  the  commercial  company  that 
took  the  picture  of  this  chariot  had 
labelled  it  as  a  Roman  Chariot.  Now, 
we  began  to  locate  verification.  The 
seventh  effort  uncovered  a  source  that 
verified  information  given  by  source 
number  3.  Further  information  now  had 
to  be  discovered  that  would  verify  the 
photograph  from  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  A  private  library  in  Chicago 
loaned  us  a  book  that  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany  in  1817,  but  after 
a    great    deal    of    effort,    we    found    that 


this  source  did  not  help  us.  We  finally 
secured  a  source  that  verified  the  photo- 
graph from  the  New  York  Library,  and 
also  gave  the  exact  location  of  the  chari- 
ot and  the  exact  description  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  construction.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  previous  publi- 
cations had  stated  that  this  chariot  was 
located  in  the  Florentine  Museum,  Italy. 
We  discovered  that  is  a  general  term  for 
museums  in  Florence  and  not  a  partic- 
ular museum  in  that  city.  .Also,  this  last 
source  precisely  places  the  chariot  in  the 
year  1350  B.  C.  instead  of  the  year  300 
B.  C.  as  was  indicated  by  other  authors. 
Before  we  were  sure  enough  of  our  in- 
formation, we  had  checked  through  all 
available  sources  in  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  the  John  Crerar  Library  and 
Public  Library  in  Chicago,  the  Milwau- 
kee Public  Library,  the  Madi.son  Free 
and  Madison  Public  Libraries,  and  the 
most  reliable  books  dealing  with  chariots. 

Some  may  ask  why  we  did  not  ac- 
cept the  average  history  text  as  a  source 
of  information.  As  previously  indicated, 
we  found  discrepancies  of  a  thousand  | 
years,  Egyptian  Chariots  labelled  Roman, 
and  too  many  illustrations  without  any 
accurate  descriptive  information.  We  were 
anxious  not  only  that  our  chariot  should 
be  a  reliable  copy  of  the  original  chariot, 
but  that  it  should  be  in  proper  propor- 
tion and  an  imitation  of  the  same  ma- 
terial used  as  in  the  original.  In  addition, 
we  hope  to  provide  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  time,  place  of  use,  important 
dimensions  and  materials  used  and  other 
pertinent  facts.  No  wonder  that  we  art- 
proud  of  our  results  and  feel  certain  that 
our  models  will  prove  valualile  to  the 
schools. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about 
a  bit  of  the  work  that  will  be  done  this 
summer  previous  to  the  production  of 
sets  of  8  x  10  mounted  photographs.  We 
shall  make  up  sets  of  these  mounted 
photographs  illustrating  approximately 
20  different  subjects,  such  as:  "Historical 
Wisconsin,"  "Industries,"  "Con.servation 
Problems,"  "The  Story  of  Light,"  "Time 
Telling,"  "Animals  and  Their  Homes," 
"Our  Clothing — Past  and  Present,"  and 
others.  In  order  to  produce  sets  that 
have  identical  pictures  for  the  same  sub- 
ject, wc  are  going  to  make  use  of  ap 
proximately  40  thousand  negatives  that 
will  be  available  to  us.  A  curriculum 
specialist  will  do  the  necessary  develop- 
ing of  outlines  and  with  these  outlines 
he  will  then  select  the  negatives  from 
which  the  prints  will  be  made  for  the 
sets  of  pictures.  Each  of  the  20  topics 
will  be  illustrated  by  approximately  30 
pictures.  The  prints  will  then  be  made 
in  large  numbers  and  distributed  to  tin- 
mounting  projects.  On  the  back  of  each 
mounted  photograph  will  appear  a  leg- 
end outline  and  a  de.<;cription  of  the  par- 
ticular subject  represented. 

The  Second  aim  of  this  Project  is 
distribution  to  public  schools  and  tax- 
supported  institutions  in  Wisconsin,  in- 
cluding schools  in  this  State  that  are 
not  financially  able  to  have  such  aids  in 
any  other  way.  Rural  electrification  has 
done  much  to  enable  many  rural  schools 
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to  teach  with  the  aid  of  a  film  strip  or 
a  movie,  but  there  still  are  many  in  this 
State  that  can  not  afford  such  equipment, 
or  else  do  not  yet  liave  the  power  lines 
leading  to  the  school  building.  In  ad- 
dition, considering  all  schools,  each  type 
of  learning  aid  has  its  own  advantages 
and  many  schools  in  Wisconsin  need  and 
want  the  models  and  mounted  photo- 
graphs  that    I   have   described. 

I  mentioned  previously  that  one  of  the 
problems  of  such  a  program  is  in-service 
and  pre-service  training.  There  is  no  one 
who  is  more  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  the  teacher  being  prepared  to  use 
properly  the  aids  that  will  be  made 
available  to  her  by  the  State-wide  Vis- 
ual Aids  Project,  by  the  State-wide  Mu- 
seum Project,  and  by  the  State-wide 
Art  Project  of  Wisconsin,  than  I  am. 
You  and  I  are  aware  that  a  learning- 
aid  is  valueless,  unless  it  is  properly 
used.  We  hope  the  day  may  come  when 
every  teacher  in  every  teachers  college 
will  be  required  to  take  courses  in  the  use 
of  the  movie,  the  slide,  the  strip  film, 
the  mounted  picture,  the  relief  map,  the 
flat  map,  the  chart,  the  school  journey, 
and  the  others.  It  is  just  as  important 
that  they  be  given  training  in  those  arts 
as  it  is  that  they  be  trained  how  to  teach 
a  poem,  how  to  work  a  problem,  or 
how  to  use  the  dictionary. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  propose 
the  use  of  a  new  term.  It  is  felt  that 
"visual  aid"  is,  too  often,  thought  of  in 
terms  of  movies  and  slides.  We  were  in- 
terested in  a  broader  concept  of  learning 
than  this.  Consideration  was  given  to  the 
use  of  the  term  "sensory  aid"  as  this 
term  would  include  those  commonly 
called  visual,  in  addition  to  tactile  aids 
which  would  be  of  service  to  the  blind 
and  partially  sighted  child.  But  after 
some  consideration,  we  decided  to  use  the 
term  Non-Reading  Aids  as  preferable  to 
either  "visual"  or  "sensory." 


Roman  spout  lamp.     (From   "The   Story  of  Light"   set.) 


The  Work  Projects  Administration 
of  Wisconsin  will  shortly  have  ready 
for  distribution  a  pamphlet  describing  the 
many  types  of  non-reading  aids  that  are 
produced  by  the  State-wide  Visual  Aids 
Project,  the  State- wide  Museum  Pro- 
ject, and  the  State-wide  Art  Project. 
Mrs.  Clark,  State  Supervisor  of  the  .Art 
Project,  Dr.  Edwards,  Director  of  the 
State-wide  Museum  Project,  and  I  have 
been  working  very  closely  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  catalogue.  We  all  realize 
the  importance  of  our  coodinating  our 
efforts  in  such  a  program,  and  I  person- 
ally feel  that,  through  the  services  of 
these  three  projects,  the  schools  of  Wis- 
consin   will    be    greatly    benefited. 

It  was  obvious  that  all  of  you  would 
better  understand  the  production  of  non- 
reading  aids  on  a  state-wide  basis  if  you 
could  view  a  movie  that  told  the  complete 
story  of  the  production  of  those  aids, 
and    that    the    whole    process    would    be 


Children  looking  at  rocket  locomotive.    (Still   from  movie— "Seeing  by  Sight.") 


much  more  interesting  if  you  could 
actually  see  those  aids  being  used  in  the 
classroom.  Therefore,  during  the  latter 
part  of  May  we  started  to  construct  the 
preliminary  plans  for  such  a  movie.  The 
Movie,  "Learning  by  Sight"  that  you 
will  shortly  see  shows  the  Relief  Map 
being  made  by  the  State-wide  Museum 
Project,  the  process  used  by  the  State- 
wide Art  Project  in  making  its  Legend 
Map,  the  production  of  one  of  the  models 
by  the  model  unit,  and  the  mounting  of 
photographs  by  the  photographic  unit  of 
the  State-wide  Visual  Aids  Project. 
After  each  process,  you  will  see  the  aid 
actually  being  used  by  the  teacher  and 
children    in    a    classroom. 

We  have  made  this  movie  not  only  to 
help  you  understand  what  the  Work 
Projects  .'\dministration  is  doing,  but 
also  to  have  it  used  by  various  school 
administrators  in  the  State  to  explain 
to  their  teachers  the  complete  story  of 
procedure  and  use  of  non-reading  aids. 
We  feel  that  by  telling  the  story  with 
a  non-reading  aid,  the  effect  will  be 
much  more  interesting  and  clear  to  those 
teachers    who    view    it. 

Before  we  show  you  the  movie,  I 
should  like  to  explain  briefly  the  proces- 
sing used.  The  usual  method  is  to  shoot 
a  reversal  film,  which  is  then  sent  to  the 
manufacturer's  laboratory  for  complete 
processing.  In  that  case,  the  film  comes 
back  reversed,  or  is  a  positive,  which  can 
be  projected;  that  is  that  the  film  which 
is  exposed  in  the  camera  is  the  identical 
film  that  is  projected.  In  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  loss  of  time  necessitated  by 
sending  the  exposed  film  to  an  outside 
laboratory,  and  to  cut  down  the  cost  of 
film  stock,  it  seemed  advisable  to  study 
the  reversal  process  and  devise  means 
whereby  work  formerly  sent  out  could  be 
done  on  the  project  location.  Consider- 
able time  was  spent  in  developing  the 
reversal  process  and  still  more  time  will 
have  to  be  spent  in  smoothing  out  the 
texture.  We  know  that  we  have  not  per- 
fected our  technique,  but  we  do  feel 
proud  of  the  technique  as  far  as  it  has 
been  developed  by  this  particular  pro- 
ject,  in  cooperation   with   the   sponsor. 
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The  Educational  Screen 


MOTION  PICTURES- 
NO!  FOR  THEATRES 

By     ARTHUR     EDWIN    KROWS 


Installment  Nineteen  of  the  first  de- 
tailed history  of  non-theatrical  films 
tells  of  the  launching  of  the  visual 
education  movement  twenty  years  ago 
when  schoolmen  first  banded  together 
to  study  and  promote  the  new  cause. 


IN  SHARP  contrast  with  the  opportun- 
ist in  the  business,  is  the  producer  who 
has  production  thrust  upon  him.  He  is 
the  person  who  has  attained  headline 
status  in  the  news,  and  consequently  has 
a  large  potential  audience  interested  in 
what  he  thinks,  says  and  does.  He  is 
therefore  quickly  surrounded  by  persons 
who  wish  to  exploit  this  advantage  to 
their  own  profit ;  and  sometimes,  instead 
of  permitting  them  to  do  it,  he  does 
it  himself.  In  either  case,  a  new  pro- 
ducer usually  appears  in  the  field  for  the 
single  occasion.  At  the  time,  of  course, 
the  aim  is  at  the  theatres,  but  the  subjects 
almost  always  fall  naturally  under  the 
heading   of    educationals. 

In  1915  the  eminent  Viennese  psycholo- 
gist, Siegmund  Freud,  thus  capitulated  to 
his  followers  and  permitted  them  to  an- 
nounce a  picture  called  "The  Mystery  of 
the  Soul."  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not 
the  film  was  ever  made.  In  November, 
1920,  the  Austrian  State  Department,  stir- 
red by  worldwide  interest  in  a  certain  Vi- 
ennese method  of  gland-grafting,  itself  un- 
dertook to  film  essential  steps  in  Steinach's 
process  of  alleged  youth  renewal.  Here  in 
America,  in  that  same  year,  William 
Jennings  Bryan  arranged  to  star  in  a 
screen  allegory  depicting  Righteousness 
triumphing  over  Demon  Rum ;  but  the 
scheme  failed  for  want  of  funds — the 
same  obstacle.  I  believe,  which  prevented 
materialization  of  his  dream  of  a  tee- 
totaler film  which  was  to  show,  partly 
through  microscopy,  the  infinite  beauty 
of  the  Divine   Plan  in  a  drop  of  water. 

Margaret  Sanger,  tireless  proponent 
of  birth  control,  became  a  producer  in 
1916  of  a  picture  on  her  favorite  subject, 
with  herself  starred.  The  film  became 
a  showman's  piece  on  the  basis  of  its 
sex  interest ;  and  B.  S.  Moss  booked 
it  through  his  theatres,  engaging  the 
little  lady  to  lecture  with  it.  I  believe 
that  the  inevitable  and  expected  trou- 
ble with  local  authorities  which  she  had 
during  the  tour  was  reflected  very  fav- 
orably (as  also  had  been  expected),  in 
the  bo.x-ofiices  of  the  chain. 

The  Bryan  and  Sanger  instances  es- 
pecially describe  the  non-theatrical  pro- 
ducer who  appears  not  primarily  in  re- 
sponse to  popular  demand,  but  because 
of  the  opportunity  to  spread  propaganda. 
Surely  having  the  proverbial  ax  to  grind 
has  brought  many  a  small  non-theatrical 
company  into  the  field,  to  function  briefly 
with  a  single  subject  and  then  to  vanish 
into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  enterprises. 
One  of  the  strangest  examples  in  my 
memory  was  the  "newsreel"  film  made 
of  the  auction  of  the  Russell  Sage  estate 
in    New    York    in    1920    to    combat    the 


growing  interest  in  Bolshevism  by  prov- 
ing that  large  private  properties  ulti- 
mately revert  to  the  people.  For  that 
matter,  Mrs.  Madeleine  Brandeis,  the 
Californian  w-riter  of  juvenile  stories  who 
filmed  the  children  of  various  nations 
so  pleasantly  for  many  years — she  also 
made  the  once  celebrated  picture  "Not 
One  to  Spare" — belonged  to  the  propa- 
gandist class,  for  it  was  her  avowed 
aim  to  promote  world  peace  by  conxinc- 
ing  the  .American  young  that  they  have 
much  in  common  with  the  rising  gener- 
ations in  England,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  others — including  the  Scandi- 
navian. Of  course,  obviously,  Mrs.  Bran- 
deis was  not  just  a  "one-time"  producer. 

The  Occasionals 

Which  brings  up  the  case  of  the  non- 
theatrical  producers  who  become  active 
after  long,  irregular  periods  of  hiber- 
nation. The  typical  person  in  this  group 
has  no  film  ofiice  and  no  regular  studio 
or  laboratory  affiliation.  He  does  his 
producing  in  time  wrested  from  evenings 
ordinarily  spent  at  home,  and  as  a  kind 
of  escape  from  the  dull  routine  of  some 
small  job  in  an  ordinary  business  office. 
He  scrapes,  saves  and  connives  to  make 
his  dream  come  true,  with  all  the  pa- 
tience of  a  village  seamstress  planning 
a  zi'andcrjahrc;  and  on  a  given  day  he 
has  his  little  season  of  spiritual  fulfil- 
ment. 

An  interesting  case  of  this  fitful  sort 
is  that  of  Allen  Eaton,  a  middle-aged 
plain  man  with  a  meek  manner,  long 
employed  in  the  division  of  exhibits  at 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  He  came  originally  from 
the  historic  Willamette  country  in  Ore- 
gon, where  he  had  been  connected  with 
a  college  faculty.  In  the  First  World 
War  time,  it  is  said,  he  was  a  distressed 
center  of   violent  local   criticism    for  pa- 


Aiitbor's  Note  —  The  manifest 
impracticability  of  reviewing  a 
huge  mass  of  research — accumu- 
lated over  many  years  and  re- 
quiring more  than  20,000  index 
cards  to  catalogue  it  —  means 
that  the  Editors  of  Educational 
Screen  have  accepted  the  manu- 
script of  this  long  history  mainly 
on  faith.  In  the  circumstances,  the 
Author  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  all  statements  of  fact  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  herein,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  invites  cor- 
rections and  emendations  for  the 
betterment  of  the  record  when  it 
is  published  eventually  in  book 
form. 


cifist  opinion.  But  Eaton  was  not  a  cow- 
ard. He  was  courageous  enough,  suffer- 
ing at  the  time  probably  just  because  he 
held  stubbornly  to  convictions  formed 
at  an  earlier  time  when  peace  was  popu- 
lar. He  had  the  same  consistency,  the 
same  tenacity  of  purpose  when  he  set 
out  to  produce  a  picture. 

In  the  summer  of  1921  his  work  at 
the  Foundation  brought  him  quite  close 
to  the  bustling  preparations  for  ".Amer- 
ica's Making",  the  pageant  to  be  pre- 
sented a  few  months  later  at  the  71st 
Regiment  Armory  in  New  York.  The 
project,  conceived  by  the  late  Franklin 
K.  Lane  and  involving  members  of  thir- 
ty-three immigrant  races,  was  filled  with 
splendid  sentiments  of  world  brother- 
hood appealing  especially  to  Eaton,  His 
own  enthusiasm  for  it  was  enhanced 
when  celebrities  hailed  the  event,  the 
press  praised  it  and  other  cities  .sought 
to  take  it  over.  This  time,  at  least,  he 
was  on  the  side  of  the  consensus.  He 
conceived  that  its  influence  could  be 
vastly  multiplied  if  it  were  recorded  in 
films,  so  he  ventured  part  of  his  savings 
for  a  ,  cameraman  and  necessary  equip- 
ment to  photograph  the  principal  num- 
bers on  the  program.  The  result  be- 
trayed the  meagerness  of  his  motion  pic- 
ture resources,  but  it  was  decidedly  ef- 
fective in  spirit ;  and  a  few  showings 
later  before  international  groups  not  only 
returned  him  his  original  costs  but  earned 
him   a   profit. 

Daily  contacts  with  art  problems  at 
the  Foundation  inspired  Eaton  with  the 
subject  of  his  next  picture,  a  film  to 
show  the  literal  process  of  making  a 
statue.  Careful,  soothing  approach  was 
made  to  the  well  known  artist,  A.  Phi- 
mister  Proctor,  who  was  then  beginning 
work  on  an  equestrian  bronze  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  Impressed  with  the  op- 
portunity to  render  public  service.  Proc- 
tor consented  to  be  photographed  at  var- 
ious illustrative  stages ;  and  once  more 
Eaton  picked  coins  thriftily  from  his 
purse  to  supply  the  camera  part.  The 
record,  entitled  "The  Making  of  a 
Bronze  Statue",  was  ultimately  purchas- 
ed from  Eaton  by  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  for  its  extension  educational 
service. 

Eaton's  ne.xt  adventure  was  inspired 
by  the  environment  of  his  youth.  It  was 
all  brought  back  vividly  to  him  when 
he  fell  into  the  company  of  Ezra  Meeker, 
nonagenarian  pioneer  of  the  Oregon 
Trail.  The  old  gentleman  was  then  quite 
agog  over  the  James  Cruze  screen  pro- 
duction of  Emerson  Hough's  story  The 
Co-c'crcd  ll'ayon ;  but  he  was  certain  that 
he  had  a  truer  narrative  which  might  be 
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Ezra  Meeker,  veteran  of  the  Oregon 

I  Trail,  dreamed  an  epic  of  the  west- 
ward   expansion    of    America    which 
was  begun  but  never  came  to  fruition 
ade   much   more    stirring   in   the   films, 
e   had   spent   many   of   his   later   years 
persuading  local  groups  to  erect  markers 
along   the    old    trail ;    and    he    was    sure 
that  these  same   folk   would   gladly   sub- 
scribe   suflicient    money    to    produce    this 
important  historical  item. 

Eaton  listened  attentively.  He  decided 
that  the  plan  was  feasible,  and  took  im- 
mediate steps  to  be  prominently  in  the 
intended  organization.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  the  money-raising  could  not 
be  done  offhand,  and  that  Meeker  him- 
self, wlio  was  then  about  ninety-four, 
might  suddenly  die.  So  he  planned  a 
sort  of  motion  picture  frame  of  the 
ultimate  history,  in  which  Meeker,  the 
authentic,  picturesque,  much-publicized 
old  pioneer,  would  start  telling  the  story 
to  an  interested  typical  family  group, 
and  then,  after  the  historical  scenes  had 
passed,  would  be  left  alone  in  the  arm- 
chair by  the  fire  to  fall  asleep  for  a  fade- 
out.  This  "frame"  Eaton  personally  could 
pay  for ;  so  he  proceeded  to  make  it. 
I  believe  that  John  Holbrook  was  the 
cameraman  who  worked  with  him.  .\nd 
a  very  creditable  piece  of  film  it  turned 
out  to  be.  I  happened  to  see  and  admire 
the  picture  in  the  Eastern  Film  projec- 
tion room  one  afternoon  without  know- 
ing whose  it  was,  and  without  suspecting 
that  later  circum.stances  were  to  draw 
me  into  it. 

Prominent  among  those  enlisted  to 
form  Eaton's  parent  corporation,  called 
the  Pioneers  of  America,  was  George 
D.  Pratt,  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Pratt  liad  been  chosen 
partly  to  assure  the  preliminary  financ- 
ing. However,  he  also  was  a  slow-mov- 
ing man,  and  it  was  the  late  spring  of 
1923  before  the  Pioneers  decided  their 
course.  Tlie  next  immediate  step,  they 
concluded,  should  be  to  have  somebody 
write  a  detailed  outline  of  the  historical 
filling  for  Eaton's  frame ;  and  through 
Bill  Brotherhood,  whose  little  projection 
room  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  Sage 
Foundation  had  proved  convenient  for 
Eaton,  I  was  approached  to  do  the  work. 


The  main  reason  was  that  I  had  just 
completed  a  heavy  saturation  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Eaton  explained  his  own 
circumstances,  and  offered  me  a  nominal 
amount  for  a  story  which  would  be,  in 
effect,  a  selling  prospectus  for  Meeker 
to  take  on  the  road  for  his  money-rais- 
ing  campaign.   I   accepted   the   terms. 

In  this  preliminary  labor  I  was  obliged 
to  confer  with  the  aged  Meeker  at  a 
small  hotel  near  Madison  Square,  where 
he  had  been  temporarily  installed  by  the 
Pioneers.  He  was  about  as  active  as 
three  ants  and  four  honey-bees,  but 
ncaring  the  century  mark,  he  had  reach- 
ed that  stage  where  his  teeming  recol- 
lections of  personal  experience  had  be- 
come slightly  confused  with  achievements 
of  which  he  had  only  read  and  heard. 
I  therefore  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  properly  distributing  credit  also  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Ja- 
son Lee,  Marcus  Whitman,  John  Mc- 
Loughlin  and  the  other  noble  figures  in 
the    national    panorama.    The    Pioneers' 


executive  committee  sympathized,  and  ar- 
ranged to  approve  my  story  whenever 
their  vacillating  star  even  seemed  will- 
ing to  agree  with  them  that  the  script 
was  satisfactory.  With  that  protection 
I  was  able  to  complete  my  labors,  al- 
thougli  not  to  end  unappointed  visits  and 
phone  calls  from  the  man  who  went 
over  the  Oregon  Trail  in  1852  and  in 
1923  had  constant  afterthouglits  and  mis- 
givings. 

However,  at  last  Meeker  took  the 
script  and  went  on  the  road  to  find  the 
money.  Unhappily  for  him  the  enthu- 
siasm which  had  put  up  the  markers  did 
not  extend  to  the  making  of  his  pro- 
posed epic  in  celluloid.  Somewhat  later 
he  left  on  a  more  mysterious,  grander 
trail.  That  chapter  has  now  been  closed — 
and  yet,  knowing  Eaton,  I  can  suppose 
that  somehow,  somewhere,  he  will  resur- 
rect those  pleasant  scenes  made  for  him 
by  Holbrook  mainly  in  the  churchyard 
of  old  St.  Paul's,  and  convert  them  to 
his  own  profit. 


Chapter  VI — The  Movie  Goes  to  School 


IT  IS  asking  too  much  of  human  na- 
ture to  expect  a  pioneer  to  live  har- 
moniously with  those  who  have  follow- 
ed him.  Being  a  strong  individualist  he 
naturally  dislikes  crowds ;  and  the 
crowds,  finding  him  dissatisfied  with 
them  as  well  as  freakish  in  his  tastes, 
cannot  long  endure  his  company.  The 
mighty  Daniel  Boone  was  like  that. 
Whenever  the  settlers  began  to  pass  the 
cabin  which  he  had  built  in  the  wilder- 
ness, a  feeling  of  suffocation  obliged  him 
to  move  further  westward  for  relief.  But 
this  is  thinking  really  of  Alfred  H. 
Saunders.  He,  while  not  the  first  to 
realize  the  potentialities  of  motion  pic- 
tures in  education,  was  surely  one  of 
the  earliest  in  this  country  to  call  at- 
tention authoritatively  to  them.  How- 
ever, when  strangers  about  him  hailed 
the  vision,  too,  he  usually  denied  that 
they  saw  anything  important,  and  drew 
away. 

In  1910,  while  Saunders  was  editing 
the  Motion  Picture  News,  he  used  to  tilt 
frequently  and  bitterly  in  this  manner 
with  Tom  Bedding,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Moving  Picture  World,  who  pre- 
viously had  conducted  a  lantern  trade 
paper  in  England;  and  Bedding,  indulg- 
ing heavily  in  personal  insult,  commonly 
found  the  better  support  in  popular  feel- 
ing. But  Saunders  did  not  invite  sym- 
pathy. He  had  no  patience  with  those 
who,  in  addition  to  hearing  the  truth, 
required  before  they  accepted  it  that  they 
might  keep  also  all  of  their  old  precon- 
ceptions. So,  although  he  was  well  in 
the  vanguard  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  century,  he  did  not  appear  con- 
spicuously in  leadership  in  the  ensuing 
years. 

His  principal  break  with  tlie  more  de- 
liberate educators  came  in  Boston  July 
5,  1922.  The  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  American  independence  was 
still  echoing  then,  when  he  chose  this 
"Country  School   Day"  of  the  N.   E.  A. 


convention,  for  a  declaration  of  his  own 
freedom,  blasting  the  amiable  opinions  of 
teachers  who  had  found  existing  pictures 
helpful  in  their  classrooms.  .Addressing 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Instruction,  he  asserted  that  there  were 
not  twelve  truly  educational  films  on 
the  market.  Most  of  those  so  termed,  he 
said  in  effect,  merely  illustrated  some 
phase  of  industry  or  advertising.  More- 
over, he  found  the  outlook  for  an  in- 
crease very  drab  indeed,  because,  he  said, 
producers  who  could  make  no  money 
from  school  films,  would  not  provide 
them. 

This  violent  arrest  to  kindly  feeling 
distressed  the  educators  only  overnight, 
for  the  ne.xt  convention  day,  July  6, 
they  were  told  by  a  master  pacifier.  Will 
H.  Hays,  that  the  leading  theatrical 
producers  and  distributors,  represented 
by  himself,  would  gladly  join  them,  not 
only  to  study  the  demand  for  pedagogical 
pictures  and  the  way  and  means  of  meet- 
ing it,  but  to  make  available  a  "hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  facilities"  to 
realize  the  great  educational  experi- 
ment. 

If  Saunders  thus  had  attained  the  char- 
acter of  the  bad  little  boy  who  spoiled 
the  party,  he  nevertheless  had  publicly 
presented  some  very  proper  food  for 
thought.  Perhaps  he  had  not  made  due 
allowance  for  the  "well-organized  visual 
education  departments  maintained  by 
many  States"  upon  which  the  New  York 
Times  editorialized  in  discussing  the  situ- 
ation about  a  week  later,  but  he  surely 
had  indicated  important  avenues  of  in- 
vestigation. In  1922,  however,  as  the 
Times  hinted,  there  were  avenues  over 
whidi  many  eager  feet  already  had  be- 
gun to  pass,  for  by  then  the  great  Amer- 
ican movement  for  visual  education  was 
two  or  three  whole  years  under  way. 

Indeed,  the  impulses  from  which  that 
movement  grew  were  older  by  almost  a 
score  of  years.   Saunders  himself  doubt- 
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less  had  given  force  to  some  as  far  back 
as  the  days  of  his  trade  paper  editorship. 
But  there  had  to  be  a  great  many  before 
they  could  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
mass  and  give  the  necessary,  pervading 
momentum  which  did  not  come  until 
about  1919.  Until  the  developing  individ- 
ual factors  were  present  in  combination, 
until  they  had  answered  the  roll-call,  so 
to  speak,  none  had  much  educational  sig- 
nificance. In  other  words,  discussion  of 
whether  a  picture  was  or  was  not  fitted 
to  a  curriculum  was  merely  abstract,  as 
long  as  there  was  in  the  school  no  means 
of  showing  it,  or  means  even  to  pro- 
cure it  for  exhibition.  At  the  same  time, 
each  of  those  items  had  a  future  import- 
ance, and  obviously  required  practical 
development  if  it  was  ultimately  to  serve. 
So  there  is  point  in  describing  them 
here. 

One  might  trace  the  educational  theory 
backward  to  the  first  uses  of  pictures  of 
any  sort  for  illustrative  purposes,  per- 
haps even  beyond  the  medieval  service  of 
frescoes  and  mosaics  in  the  great  ca- 
thedrals, which  were  used  in  those  days 
to  assist  religious  instruction.  Examples 
are  extant  in  the  celebrated  "painted 
churches"  of  Rumania.  Less  remote,  but 
still  fairly  in  the  olden  time,  was  the 
instance  provided  by  the  Comtesse  de 
Genlis,  Stephanie-Felicite  du  Crest  de 
Saint-Aubin,  French  writer  and  educa- 
tor who  lived  at  the  turn  of  the  eight- 
teenth  century  into  the  nineteenth  and 
taught  history  with  magic  lantern  slides. 
Or  one  may  refer  to  circumstances  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  profusely  illustrated  magazines 
arose,  and  elaborate  opinions  grew  around 
the  relative  functions  of  pictures  and 
their  accompanying  texts — whether  or 
not  the  illustration  should  supplement  the 
story,  should  or  should  not  carry  the 
reader  as  part  of  the  continuity,  and 
whether  or  not  it  should  betray  the 
plot  in  advance  of  perusal.  But  surely 
that  would  be  driving  the  search  for 
origins  much  further  than  need  be  for 
the  practical  purposes  of  this  book. 

The  Edison  Idea 

Many  solitary  educators  in  addition  to 
Saunders,  may  have  observed,  without 
saying  so  publicly,  that  the  first  films 
ever  proposed  for  classroom  use  were 
unsuitable  because  they  could  not  be 
integrated  into  given  curricula  as  text- 
books might  be;  but  that  fact  was  not 
brought  strikingly  to  general  attention 
until  Thomas  A.  Edison  unwittingly 
made  an  issue  of  it  by  expressing  his 
layman's  idea  of  the  place  of  his  kineto- 
scope  in  schools.  His  fame  caused  him 
then  to  be  widely  quoted,  and  correspond- 
ingly, to  be  widely  answered.  This  made 
the  conclusion  common  property.  Many 
other,  lesser  persons  made  more  reckless 
claims  than  he  did,  but  his  prominence 
diverted  the  censure  due  them,  to  him- 
self. 

Unhappily,  that  he  was  wrong  is  all 
which  has  survived  concerning  his  po- 
sition. That  he  earnestly  endeavored, 
with   his  theatrical   motion  picture   com- 


pany, his  precious  personal  supervision 
and  the  force  of  his  great  name,  to  sup- 
ply American  schools  with  some  of  the 
first  allegedly  educational  films  made 
available,  together  with  projectors  with 
whicli  to  show  them,  is  quite  overlooked. 
His  expressed  opinions,  instead  of  being 
accredited  with  stirring  important,  con- 
structive discussion,  have  been  condemn- 
ed as  the  reason  for  most  of  the  exagger- 
ated claims  for  visual  education  which 
followed.  Such  disapproval  has  been 
commonest  from  outraged  educators.  But 
Edison,  unlike  most  of  his  critics,  did 
more  than  just  talk.  From  about  1910 
until  well  into  wartime,  he  produced 
"educational"  films  steadily — on  history, 
natural  science  and  physics.  George 
Kleine  was  releasing  some  of  them  cer- 
tainlv   .Ti   latp   as    192.S.   when   the   tide   of 


In  a  period  of  pedagogical  doubt  Dr. 
J.  Berg  Esenwein  had  decided  courage 
in  giving  one  of  the  earliest  author- 
itative endorsements  to  films  as  an 
important  factor  in  visual  education. 

the  visual  education  movement  was  al- 
ready   flowing    swiftly. 

It  was  about  1913  that  Edison  notice- 
ably began,  in  his  interviews,  to  show 
the  extravagances  of  a  fond  parent  for 
his  remarkable  invention.  Here  is  one 
such  statement  printed  in  the  New  York 
Dramatic  Mirror  July  9  of  that  year; 
"Books  will  soon  be  obsolete  in  the 
schools.  Scholars  will  soon  be  instructed 
through  the  eye.  It  is  possible  to  teach 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge  with 
the  motion  picture.  Our  school  system 
will  be  completely  changed  in  ten  years." 
He  continued  to  utter  these  convictions 
in  various  other  publications,  for  a  long 
time.  In  1916  he  predicted  that  films 
would  completely  supplant  textbooks 
within  a  decade. 

As  late  as  February  1919,  a  sensational 
expression  of  his  view  of  the  matter  ap- 
peared in  the  Educational  Film  Maga- 
zine. There  he  said : 

"Film  teaching  will  be  done  with- 
out any  books  whatsoever.  The 
only  textbook.s  needed  will  be  for 
the  teacher's  own  use.  The  films 
will  serve  as  guide-posts  to  the 
teacher  in  instruction  boolvs.  not 
the  books  as  guides  to  the  fllm. 
The  pupil  will  learn  everything 
there  is  to  learn  in  every  grade, 
from    the    lowest    to    the    highest. 


The  Educational  Screen 


The  long  years  now  spent  in  cram- 
ming i  nd  ige.st  ible  knowledge 
down  unwilling  young  throats  and 
in  examining  young  minds  on  sub- 
jects which  they  never  can  learn 
under  the  present  system,  will  be 
cut  down  marveloiJsb'.  .  .  .  T'd 
like  to  be  a  boy  again  when  fllm 
teaching    becomes    universal." 

Indeed,  he  dealt  conspicuously  with  the 
matter  in  Collier's  Weekly  toward  the 
close  of  1924. 

One  evening  in  May,  1923,  at  the  .^u- 
thors*  Club  in  New  York,  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke  ridiculed  Edison's  statement 
that  films  could  be  more  effective  than 
textbooks,  declaring  that  language  is 
essential  to  thought,  that  "you  cannot 
think  without  language."  But  this  psy- 
chological point,  whether  it  may  be  sus- 
tained or  not,  was  not  altogether  what 
had  aroused  the  educators ;  they  were 
more  indignant  at  what  they  felt  to  be 
the  inventor's  implication  that  the  film 
would  some  day  supplant  the  teacher. 
Edison  apparently  had  started  from  the 
premise  that  learning  until  then  had  re- 
sided in  books.  The  books,  he  felt,  had 
limitations  requiring  the  aid  of  teachers 
to  bring  out  what  they  contained,  while 
the  picture,  being  so  much  like  reality, 
understandable  through  the  eye  without 
language,  would  need  no  particular  "third 
party"    interpretation. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 
Edison  offered  no  such  direct  deprecation 
of  school  teachers  as  has  been  attributed 
to  him ;  but  throughout  his  much-publi- 
cized career  he  had  amply  demonstrated 
his  belief  that  useful  knowledge  is  not 
imparted  as  much  as  it  is  gained  through 
actual  experience — and  the  film,  in  his 
estimation,  could  provide  experience  vi- 
cariously. In  his  basic  viewpoint,  that 
knowledge  is  doing,  he  might  have  found 
many  eminent  educators  to  agree  with 
him ;  and  he  would  have  found,  had  he 
lived,  an  even  larger  number  of  qualified 
supporters  in  that  fundamental  sense  to- 
day. 

Considering  the  instant  responsiveness 
of  his  own  active,  comprehending  mind, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Edison  attached 
little  importance  to  the  fact  that  knowl- 
edge results  from  more  than  just  seeing. 
But  literally  millions  of  persons  see  fresh 
bids  to  human  understanding  every  hour 
without  having  either  the  wit  or  the  in- 
clination to  learn  from  them.  Teachers 
are  necessary  to  direct  attention,  if  for 
nothing  else;  and  they  surely  have  place 
in  showing  those  who  manifestly  need 
such  instruction,  how  to  coordinate,  re- 
flect and  apply.  The  pencil,  the  pen,  the 
textbook,  the  blackboard  (and  the  peda- 
gogical film),  all  are  just  instruments 
in  the  twofold  process  of  making  learn- 
ing and  teaching  easier ;  and  each,  in 
its  place,  has  a  proper  function  to  per- 
form. 

.■\s  there  are  dull  learners,  so  there 
are  mediocre  teachers.  There  are  more 
mediocre  teachers  than  inspired  ones  on 
the  self-evident  basis  that  exceptional 
persons  are  in  the  minority  everywhere 
in  this  world  in  all  the  professions.  There- 
fore, a  multiplicity  of  classroom  aids 
should  necessarily  be  of  great  public  bene- 
fit by  compensating  for  unusual  teacher 
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and  pupil  shortcomings.  Nor  should  clever 
teachers  be  denied  such  aids,  for  the 
aids  mean  the  fuller  exercise  of  their 
rare  powers,  although  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  person  referred  to  as  "the  born 
teacher"  could  teach  even  if  all  the  aids 
were    gone. 

Progress  With  Handicaps 

It  is  because  a  good  tcaclicr  can  both 
use  gratefully  and  do  without  ingeniously, 
that  "educational"  pictures,  produced  for 
other  purposes  and  obviously  not  con- 
forming closely  with  school  requirements, 
were  nevertheless  employed  in  classrooms 
almost  from  the  start  of  the  film  industry. 
As  George  Zehrung,  himself  trained  as 
a  teacher,  said  in  the  National  Board  of 
Rn'ini'  Mac/a:iiie  in  1931,  after  long  ex- 
perience with  non-theatrical  subjects  of 
all  sorts,  "Many  successful  experiments 
have  convinced  us  that  it  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  content  as  it  is  appropriate 
application."  In  support  of  this  significant 
remark  the  field  offers  many  interesting 
instances.  During  the  first  World  War 
period  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  thus 
used  old  theatrical  films  with  success  to 
teach  English  to  foreigners,  reels  in  no 
wise  intended  for  that  purpose,  just  as 
they  gratifyingly  applied  hundreds  of  very 
ordinary  industrial  subjects  in  vocational 
training  of  veterans  returned  to  civil  life. 

Occasional  stories  are  told  about  the 
resourceful  teachers  w-ho  believed  in  the 
pedagogical  powers  of  films,  and  lacking 
the  ideal  materials,  bent  to  their  service 
any  pictures  whatever  which  came  to  their 
hands.  There  was  that  yoimg  woman  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  apparently 
hopeless  task  of  taming  a  class  of  in- 
corrigible boys,  and  brought  them  to  use- 
ful life  when  all  other  teachers  who  had 
tried  it  had  failed.  Called  upon  to  explain 
her  wonder-work,  she  astounded  her 
colleagues  with  the  story  of  a  daring 
experiment. 

She  had  begun  one  of  the  morning 
sessions  each  week  with  a  "wild  and 
woolly  Western",  filled  with  bad  men, 
Indians,  hard  riding  and  much  shooting, 
obtained  from  a  nearby  theatrical  ex- 
change. During  the  show  she  permitted 
her  difficult  pupils  to  stamp,  cheer  and 
yell  their  partisan  reactions.  "I  reasoned 
the  situation  this  way,"  she  said :  "The 
boys  were  unmanageable  merely  because 
they  had  so  much  energy  pent  up  in 
them.  They  were  like  steaming  teakettles 
with  the  spouts  stopped  up.  So  I  gave 
them  this  opportunity  to  let  off  the 
steam — and  after  that  I  had  no  trouble 
in  teaching  them  geography,  history, 
arithmetic   or  anything  else." 

Nor  have  the  resourceful  film  users 
in  the  non-theatrical  field  been  exclusive- 
ly school  teachers.  Many  a  church  pastor 
has  used  an  ordinary  industrial  film 
which  he  could  have  for  the  asking,  to 
lend  force  to  his  Sunday  sermon.  I  knew 
of  one  who  thus  screened  for  his  Sabbath 
congregation  a  carpet  company's  drab 
portrayal  of  its  factory  process,  and 
based  upon  it  a  really  stimulating  dis- 
course on  "the  warp  and   woof  of  life". 

It   surely   is   a   grave   mistake   to   dis- 


miss these  isolated,  original  souls  as  in- 
surgent and  unimportant  just  because 
their  metliods  have  not  yet  been  approved 
by  the  powers.  Or  rather,  perhai)s,  say 
that  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  wink  at 
their  excesses  now  and  then,  despite  the 
fact  that  one  "should  never,  never,  en- 
danger the  tender,  formative  minds  of 
children  by  untested  ways."  But  error 
of  judgment  or  whatever  else  it  may  be, 
it  has  long  been  common  in  most  de- 
partments of  the  field. 

The  better  attitude  toward  these  things 
may  be  acquired  by  example  in  a  visit 
to  any  sizeable  modern  research  labor- 
atory, such  as  is  maintained  nowadays 
by  some  large  industrial  corporation  for 
its  own  improvement.  In  a  place  of  that 
sort  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  most 
important  scientists  on  staff  are  those 
who  provide  original  hypotheses  for  the 
army  of  others  to  prove  or  disprove  in 
their  tedious,  exhaustive  tests.  The  humb- 
ler pioneers  indicated  as  so  important 
in  the  constructive  development  of  edu- 
cational motion  pictures,  are  akin  to 
these  master  scientists,  for  they  have  set 
up  the  likely  new  hypotheses  which  are 
worth  testing.  It  is  a  fact  that  nearly 
every  important  step  in  world  progress 
has  been  preceded  by  the  tinkering,  tent- 
ative guesses  of  such  cut-and-try  dream- 
ers. 

Dr.  Joseph  Berg  Esenwein,  author, 
editor  and  these  many  years  head  of  the 
writers'  division  of  the  Home  Correspond- 
ence Schools,  was  among  the  first  edu- 
cators in  this  country  to  avow  a  belief 
in  the  screen  as  a  teaching  instrument. 
In  his  friendly  introduction  to  Robert 
Grau's  The  Theatre  of  Science,  published 
in  1914,  when  he  was  editor  of  Lippin- 
cott's,  he  reiterated  his  plea  which  had 
appeared  in  print  five  years  before,  for 
complete  motion  picture  projection  equip- 
ment in  every  large  school,  adding : 

"True  educational  films  are  not 
wanting,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
But  the  next  great  step  forward 
will  be  tills;  some  large  producing 
concern  will  gather  a  corps  of  ex- 
perts to  prepare  several  series  of 
films,  suited  to  the  various  grades, 
teaching  the  subject  of  geography 
from  start  to  finish.  Next,  they 
will  provide  a  series  of  printed  lec- 
tures, clear  and  fascinatingly 
simple,  to  be  read  by  the  teacher 
while  the  films  are  showing  day 
b.v  day.  Finall.v,  clear  and  brief 
textbooks  or  syllabi  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  pupils,  so  that  they 
may  have  before  them  the  gist  of 
the  statements  which  they  have 
lieard  in  the  lectures  and  seen 
attractively  and  truthfully  repre- 
sented on   the  screen." 

The  Visual  Education  Movement 

TiiK  widespread  enthusiasm  for  visual 
education  which  was  to  bring  about  the 
condition  which  Dr.  Esenwein  had  for- 
seen  in  such  detail,  was  not  concerned 
e.xclusively  with  motion  pictures.  Oc- 
casionally called  "object  teaching"  it  in- 
volved also  the  use  of  lantern  slides, 
maps,  charts,  models,  actual  specimens 
and  field  expeditions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  popularity  of  the  film  unquestionably 
made  it  the  most  important  accelerating 
factor  in  the  movement.  The  actual 
springs    of    the    movement    in     America 


probably  were  those  swift  advances  in 
material  progress,  represented  by  the 
automobile,  the  telephone,  the  incandescent 
lamp,  the  motion  picture  itself,  and  other 
epochal  inventions,  which  threw  atten- 
tion on  the  externals  of  life.  Outward 
contemplation  thus  predominating,  the 
eye  became  the  most  constantly  used 
medium  of  sense  impression.  In  the 
world  of  education  proper,  the  inevitable 
change  and  adaptation  of  method  already 
impended  in  numerous  specialized  de- 
velopments of  the  strongly  visual  prin- 
ciples of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  Prob- 
ably no  age  since  that  of  Pericles  had 
been  more  outstandingly  visual  than  this. 
Why  shouldn't  the  films  have  flourished? 

In  1919,  when  the  American  visual 
education  movement  merged  the  pre- 
liminary factors  and  overcame  its  first 
inertia,  films  had  gained  an  especial  dom- 
inance in  the  trend  through  their  suc- 
cessful uses  in  rehabilitating  World  War 
veterans,  and  through  discussions  of 
what  had  been  accomplished  and  learn- 
ed by  those  educators  who  had  served 
on  the  editorial  boards  of  the  Bray  "Pic- 
tograph"  and  the  "Ford  Educational 
Weekly".  The  forces  were  at  work  also, 
as  already  related,  to  bring  about  the 
Government's  distribution  of  its  embar- 
rassing stock  of  educational  films  to  the 
thirty-five  regional  centers. 

The  actual  launching  of  the  movement 
may  be  closely  dated  as  bridging  two 
years,  1919  and  1920,  when  several  edu- 
cator groups  announced  their  respective, 
organized  intentions  to  guide  it.  The  first 
seems  to  have  been  the  National  Acad- 
emy for  Visual  Instruction,  incorporated 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  October,  1919, 
which  proved  abortive  and  quickly  died. 
In  the  City  of  New  York,  also  in  Oc- 
tober, 1919,  the  American  Educational 
Motion  Picture  Association  was  named 
as  promoting  an  active  study  of  col- 
lege, university  and  elementary  school 
requirements.  Allen  S.  Williams,  direc- 
tor of  the  Reptile  Study  Society,  was 
president,  and  A.  D.  V.  Storey  was 
executive  secretary.  On  major  investi- 
gating committees  were  Dolph  Eastman, 
editor  of  Educational  Film  Magazine; 
Rowland  Rogers ;  J.  P.  Brand,  manag- 
ing editor  of  Reel  and  Slide ;  Margaret 
I.  McDonald ;  Dr.  Maxmilian  P.  E. 
Groszmann,  educational  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Education  of  the  Exceptional  Child ; 
Lloyd  Van  Doren,  chemical  department 
of  John  Hopkins  University;  H.  H. 
Casselman,  director  of  the  graphic  de- 
partment of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement;  George  Zehrung;  and  T.  J. 
Kemper,  of  the  extension  organization 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  following  month  in  Chicago,  came 
the  vastly  important  Society  for  Visual 
Educational.  The  New  Year  brought  with 
it  another  Washington  incorporation,  the 
National  Visual  Education  .Association. 
(To  be  continued ) 
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Notes   from   and   by   the 


Department   of  Visual   Instruction   of  the  National  Education  Association^ 

Conducted    by    CHARLES    F.    HOBAN,    JR. 

Chairman,  Editorial  Committee,  D.V.I.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


To  the  Members  of  the 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction: 

I  WANT  you  to  know  that  the  confidence  you  have 
shown  in  me  by  electing  me  as  President  of  your 
Department  for  the  coming  year  will  be  sincerely 
respected.  Your  action  is  a  commanding  challenge  for 
me  to  work  cooperatively  with  all  of  you  to  achieve 
our  common  objective  of  realizing  the  full  potentiality 
of  visual  aids  as  the  vitally  significant  force  in  education 
we  believe  they  should  be. 

W.  Gayle  Starnes  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  Mrs.  Camilla  Best  of  the  New  Orleans  public 
schools  and  last  year's  capable  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Department,  were  elected  by  you  to  serve  as 
First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents  respectively.  It  will 
be  stimulating  to  work  with  them  and  their  wise  coun- 
sel based  upon  long  experience  in  the  visual  field  will 
be  depended  upon  in  the  conduct  of  the  aflfairs  of  the 
Department. 

Your  Executive  Committee  is  truly  a  nationally  rep- 
resentative group  of  visual  leaders  and  is  one  that  you 
can  be  proud  of.  U.  S.  Burt  of  the  Oregon  State  System 
of  Higher  Education,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  and  Charles 
Milner  who  is  Head  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Education 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  begin  three  year 
terms  as  elected  members  of  the  Committee  replacing 
Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.  and  Grace  Fisher  Ramsey.  J.  E. 
Hansen  as  retiring  President  takes  his  place  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  for  one  year.  Other  members  of 
the  Committee  are  Edgar  Dale  and  Nelson  Greene 
whose  terms  expire  next  June,  and  E.  Winifred  Craw- 
ford, and  F.  Dean  McClusky  whose  terms  expire  in 
1942.  The  Committee  will  be  completed  by  a  member 
to  be  elected  by  each  of  the  Branches  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Already  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  genuine 
need  for  a  full  time  employed  Executive  Secretary  for 
the  Department.  Only  with  such  a  continuing  officer 
can  there  be  the  smooth  uninterrupted  handling  of 
the  Department's  affairs  necessary  for  most  efficient 
management.  With  a  new  group  of  officers  elected  each 
year  some  time  must  be  consumed  in  learning  from  the 
experience  of  others  and  determining  the  point  from 
which  to  "carry  on".  Last  year's  officers,  however, 
have  been  extremely  helpful  in  this  transition  period. 
1  spent  a  whole  day  with  Hansen  in  July,  and  the  foot- 
high  pile  of  Department  correspondence  from  last  year 
which  he  sent  me  a  few  days  later  was  a  bit  over- 
whelming. A  thorough  study  of  this  correspondence 
has  given  me  a  valuable  view  of  departmental  activities. 

A  recommendation  has  been  sent  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  their  appointment  of  a  Secretary-Treas- 


urer. Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  appointments 
that  must  be  made  to  standing  committees  and  other 
committees  that  are  to  function  in  the  interests  of  the 
Department.  At  least  one  person  has  been  doing  some 
preliminary  worrying  about  the  Department's  winter 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  and  next  summer's  meeting. 
In  other  words,  a  start  has  been  made  during  the  va- 
cation period  on  the  1940-41  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  apparent  and  clear  that  there  are  problems  tc 
be  solved  and  definite  jobs  to  be  done  by  the  Depart-] 
ment  during  the  coming  year.  I  believe  that  best  re4 
suits  will  come  from  the  efforts  of  the  entire  member-j 
ship.  Without  attempting  to  be  conclusive  or  exhaustive 
these  questions  are  submitted  for  your  consideration : 

1.  How  can  we  increase  the  membership  of  our  Del 
partment  to  give  it  the  strength  and  stability  i| 
deserves  ? 

2.  What  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Dejiartment  on" 
the  "zonal  plan"  which  was  discussed  editorially 
in  the  December  1939  and  June  1940  issues  of  the 
Educational  Screen?  At  the  Milwaukee  meet- 
ing a  committee  report  which  included  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  Constitution  to  implement  the 
"zonal  plan"  was  accepted  for  final  action  at  the 
1941   meeting. 

3.  What  plans  shall  be  made  for  the  February  and 
July  meetings  next  year  to  make  these  meetings 
most  significant  and  useful?  Your  suggestions  and 
recommendations  are  needed. 

4.  Can  we  evolve  a  definite  program  of  action  ^or 
this  year  and  for  the  next  several  years  that  will 
guide  the  Department  progressively  toward  the 
achievement  of  well  defined  goals? 

5.  Shall  we  seek  closer  affiliation  with  the  National 
Education  Association  ? 

6.  Membership  in  the  Department  has  carried  with 
it  a  subscription  to  the  Educational  Screen  and 
the  right  to  receive  "all  bulletins  or  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  Department".  What  shall  be  done 
about   these  other  publications? 

The  answers  that  are  decided  upon  by  you  who  are 
the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  for  these  and 
other  questions  that  face  us  are  going  to  determine  the 
kind  of  Department  we  are  to  have  and  its  significance 
to  education.  Your  ideas  as  individual  members  should 
be  expressed.  Your  active  cooperation  and  continued 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Department  is  earnestly 
solicited. 

Yours  respectfully, 
(signed)   Paul  C.  Reed 
President,  Departnietit  of 
Visual  Instruction,  N.  E.  A. 
Board  of  Education,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


September,   1940 
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Resolution  at  Milwaukee 

Because  only  one  resolution  was  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Department  at  Milwaukee  on 
July  2,  interest  focuses  upon  that  resolution.  It  was 
submitted  by  C.  A.  Lindstrom  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  had  been  instructed  at  a  previous 
meeting  "to  investigate  the  possibility  of  securing  better 
parcel  post  service  on  films."  The  following  resolution 
was  approved  as  read ; 

Whereas,  the  educational  motion  picture,  having 
been  proven  by  exhaustive  tests  to  be  one  of  the 
most  eflfective  educational  media  developed  in  re- 
cent times,  is  being  used  by  educators  to  an  in- 
creasing extent ;  and 

Whereas,  film  libraries  have  been  established 
throughout  the  country  to  serve  the  needs  of  edu- 
cation by  acquiring  such  films  and  by  sending 
specific  films  by  parcel  post  to  schools  at  such 
time  as  the  course  of  study  requires  the  film  re- 
quested ;    and 

Whereas,  this  service  and  thereby  the  use  of 
films  for  educational  purposes  is  seriously  inter- 


fered with  by  any  failure  of  postal  service  to 
deliver  such  parcel  post  shipments  promptly  at 
the  time  required ; 

Now.  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Visual  Instruction  of 
the  National  Education  Association  be  directed  to 
request    the    Postmaster    General    of    the     United 
States  of  America  to  issue  instructions  to  Post- 
masters throughout  the  country  to  give  preferential 
handling  to  such   film  shipments  to  schools  so  as 
to  insure  their  inclusion  in  the  first  delivery  after 
receipt  in  the  sending  and  receiving  postoffices. 
Be  It  Resolved  Also  that,  viewing  with  appre- 
ciation   the    special    postal    rates    established    on 
books,    the    Postmaster    General    be    requested   to 
establish   similar   rates   for   parcel   post   shipment 
of  educational  motion  pictures. 
Dated  July  2,  1940. 
This  resolution,  representing  the  will  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  a  matter  which  directly  affects  the  eflfective 
distribution  of  educational  films,  should  have  immediate 
consideration  leading  to  action  by  the  new  officers  of 
the  Department. 


New  England  Film  Library 
Association 

JOHN     A.     FOX 

First  Corps  Area,  U.S.  Army 

NOTHER  major  step  in  the  organization  of  school 
.film  resources  has  been  taken  by  several  institu- 
Itions  in  New  England  through  the  recent  formation 
lof  the  New  England  Educational  Film  Library  Associa- 
tion. Preliminary  meetings  of  interested  school  officials 
[were  held  at  Dartmouth  College  on  May  25  and  at 
[Boston  University  a  few  days  later.  The  announcement 
[of  the  formation  of  the  Association  was  made  early  in 
Ijune.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  association 
fconsists  of  the  following  officials: 

R.  Haven  Falconer,  Dartmouth  College,  Chairman ; 
James  R.  Brewster,  Harvard  University  ;  Abraham  Kras- 
ker,  Boston  University;  John  A.  Fox.  U.  S.  Army 
(CCC)  ;  Donald  W.  Smith.  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; James  A.  Moyer,  Massachusetts  Dept.  of  Edu- 
cation. 

For  the  past  several  years  all  the  institutions  rep- 
resented have  been  oj:)erating  independent  film  libraries. 
The  Association  combines  all  these  independent  libraries 
into  a  vast  organization  of  visual  resources  which  will 
not  only  be  mutually  used  but  which  will  be  at  the 
dispo.sal  of  many  other  educational  institutions  of  the 
New  England  States.  Membership  in  the  association 
is  open  only  to  non-profit  educational  institutions  in 
New  England  having  a  film  library  from  which  the} 
are  willing  to  rent  films  which  may  be  listed  in  the 
general  consolidated  catalogue.  There  are  no  dues,  reg- 
istration fees,  or  assessments.  Applications  for  mem- 
bership should  be  addressed  to  R.  Haven  Falconer, 
Director  of  Audio- Visual  Instruction,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

The  cooperative  library  will  supply  its  films,  records, 
transcri])tions  and  other  teaching  aids  to  any  respons- 
ible organization  or  individual  on  a  rental  basis.  Other 
than  the  standardized  rental  charges  which  will  be  as 


low  as  possible,  there  will  be  no  dues  or  other  assess- 
ments. Any  or  all  of  the  various  teaching  aids  listed 
in  the  consolidated  catalogue  may  be  booked  by  any 
one  of  the  member  libraries. 

The  Association  will  be  a  boon  to  the  smaller  edu- 
cational institutions  of  New  England  for  many  reasons. 
It  should  make  it  possible  for  a  rapid  and  thorough 
extension  of  visual  education  throughout  the  educational 
world  of  New  England.  The  association,  in  efifect,  oflfers 
the  following  advantages : 

1.  A  single,  consolidated  catalogue  of  a  large  list  of 
teaching  aids. 

2.  Uniform  rental  charges  and  standardized  prac- 
tices. 

3.  A  clearing  house  for  visual  information. 

4.  A  large  library  of  teaching  aids  already  in  exist- 
ence and  carefully  selected  to  integrate  with  New 
England  courses  of  study. 

5.  The  Association  will  purchase  teaching  aids  not 
now  in  its  library  but  which  are  recommended  by 
teachers  as  being  worthwhile  additions. 

6.  By  avoiding  duplicate  purchases  by  the  member 
libraries,  the  same  amount  of  money  will  be  spent 
to  increase  the  general  library. 

7.  News  of  developments,  evaluations  of  specific 
aids,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  New  Eng- 
land  schools  in   this  general  field. 

The  use  of  visual  aids  in  New  England  schools 
which  have  studied  their  potentialities  has  increased 
several  hundred  per  cent  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  First  Corps  Area  Film  Library  alone,  which  serv- 
ices a  total  of  80  CCC  camps  and  other  public  institu- 
tions has  a  weekly  circulation  of  over  300  films  and 
film  slides.  The  demands  upon  this  library  have  grown 
in  the  space  of  a  single  year  to  a  point  where  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  library  has  been  tripled  in  order  of 
handle  the  volume  and  the  detail  of  the  service.  The 
new  combination  of  film  resources  in  New  England 
affords  to  all  who  use  the  service  an  almost  unlimited 
selection  of  subjects. 


OUR  GIGANTIC  TWENTY -FIRST  At 

IT  LISTS  ONE  THOUSAND  16MM 

LARGE  LIBRAR 

Never  before  has  such  a  library  of 

Every  kin 


Robert  Donof  in  DUMAS'  C/ossie 
The  Count  of  Monte  Crista. 

A   FEW   OF   OUR   FOREIGN    LAN- 
GUAGE FILMS  NOW  AVAILABLE: 

French 

Carnival  in  Flanders 

The  Pearls  of  the  Crown 

The  Miracle  of  Faith 

Life  and  Loves  of  Beethoven 

Mayerling 

Volga  Boatman 

Escape  from  Yesterday 

A  Nous  La  Liberte 

Life  of  Pasteur 

Marseillaise 

Crime  and  Punishment 

Grand  Illusion 

German 

The  Girl  from  the  Reeperbahn 

Concert  in  Tyrol 

An  Orphan  Boy  of  Vienna 

Cobbler  Captain  of  Koepeneic 

Making  of  a  King 

Emil  Und  Die  Detektive 

Spanish 

La  Llorona 

El  Heroe  De  Nacozari 

Jalisco  Hunca  Pierde 

Los  Millones  De  Chaflan 

Dos  Mujeres  Y  Un  Don  Juan 

La  Zandunga 

Una  Luz  En  Mi  Camino 

The  Adventures  of  Chico 

4/so  ITALIAN.  POLISH,  SCANDINAVIAN. 
YIDDISH,  and  ORIENTAL   LANGUAGES. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

African  Holiday 

Airmail 

April  Romance 

Barefoot  Boy 

Battle  of  Greed 

Before  the  White  Man  Came 

Beyond  Bengal 

Big  Cage 

Boy  of  the  Streets 

Breakup 

Brides  of  Sulu 

Bring  'Em  Back  Alive 

Broken  Melody 

Buried  Alive 

Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 

Carol  of  the  Mountains 

Cavalcade  of  Civilization 

Come  on  Tarzan 

County  Fair 

Counsellor-at-Law 


Following  are  just  a  i 

Count  of  Monte  Cristo 

Crime  of  Dr.  Crespi 

Crusader 

Czar  to  Lenin 

Dark  Sands 

Dead  Men  Tell  No  Tales 

Diamond  Jim 

Don  Quixote 

Drake  the  Pirate 

Eat  'Em  Alive 

Europe  at  War 

Explorers  of  the  World 

Found  Alive 

Freshman  Year 

Girl  of  the  LImberlost 

God's  Country  and  the  Mai 

Good  Fairy 

Great  Impersonation 

Harmony  Lane 

Healer,  The 

Hitler— Beast  of  Berlin 


A  few  selections  from  our  four,  three  and  two-reel  subjects  for  sch 


4    REELS: 

France  (Color) 
Bonnie  Scotland  Calls 
Atoms  and  Molecules 
The  Voice  of  India 

3    REELS: 

The  Negro  Farmer 

Hell  Below  Zero 

Death  Drums  of  New  Guinea 

History  of  Aviation 

Rio  Roosevelt 

Land  of  Giants 

Fish  from  Hell 

Itchy-Scratchy 

Five  Faces 

Child  of  Mother  India 

The  Devil's  Play  Ground 

Traoedy  of  Mt.  Everest 


Evolution 
North  Sea 

Cavalcade  of  America 
Kamet  Conquered 
Surface  Chemistry 
Robinson  Crusoe 
This  is  China 
Trailing  the  Jaguar 

2   REELS: 

Louis  Pasteur 

Puritans  of  Massachusetts 

Colony 
Cuba  Beyond  Havana 
Conquest  of  the  Alps 
Washington 
Inca  —  Cuzo 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Sea  Killers 


Our  Wild  Life  Rescu 
Sugar  in  the  Evergia 
Manchukuo 
Grass 

With  China  at  the  F 
Land  of  Shalimar 
Earthquakes 
Fingers  and  Thumbs 
Mites  and  Monsters 
Zoo  Babies 
Cover  to  Cover 
Highway  Mania 
Sea  of  Strife  I 

Study  In  Infant  Beha' 
Story  of  the  Sponge 
The  Cicada  , 

Lifesaving 

Rembrandt  ' 

Our  Constitution 


Hundreds    of   one-reel    pictures    on    almost   every   conceivable 

SMASH  GO  RENTAL  PRICES!  We  will  not  be  undersold,  ^ 
now  rent  a  complete  nine-reel  program  of  16  mm  sound  i 

YOUR      BIG      CATALOG      IS 


IDEAL 


P  I  C  T  U  R 


28  East  Eighth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SARY  CATALOG  IS  NOW  READYl 


FEATURES  AND  THOUSANDS  OF  SHORTS,  ALSO  A 
AM  AND  8MM  SILENT  SUBJECTS 

rical  subjects  been  gathered  together  under  one  roof, 
rtainment  subject  available. 

6mm  sound  features  suitable  for  schools: 


Schoolboy 

Schoolmaster 

ir+he  Sea 

16  Crowds 

I  of  Life 

iptives 

e 

he  Jungle 

Court 

if  the  Bees 
the  Sea 
he  Sierras 
I'he  Lake 
>bs 

s  of  Pompeii 
ie  Mohicans 
nmands 
g  Again 
■  Introduction 


Life  and  Loves  of  Beethoven 

Life  Returns 

Little  Red  Schoolhouse 

Lost  in  the  Stratosphere 

Mad  About  Music 

Magnificent  Obsession 

Make  a  Wish 

Man's  Best  Friend 

Marines  are  Coming 

Matto  Grosso 

Men  of  Ireland 

Mercy  Plane 

Mine  with  the  Iron  Door 

My  Man  Godfrey 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home 

My  Pal,  the  King 

Nagana 

Newsboy's  Home 

Old  Curiosity  Shop 

Old  Homestead 

Old  Louisiana 


I 


THE     STARS     THEY     INCLUDE 


iU  BARRYMORE 
O'BRIEN 
VARD  ARNOLD 
.N  ARTHUR 
(BERT  MARSHALL 
DLPHE  MENJOU 
MS  CAGNEY 
^UDETTE  COLBERT 

ARLiE  McCarthy 

7AR  BERGEN 


VICTOR  McLAGLEN 
WILLIAM  POWELL 
CAROLE  LOMBARD 
ROBERT  TAYLOR 
IRENE  DUNNE 
MICKEY  ROONEY 
DEANNADURBIN 
CONSTANCE  BENNET 
VIRGINIA  BRUCE 
MARGARET  SULLIVAN 


e  drastic  slashes  in  many  rental  prices.  You  can 
00  per  day — and  $10.00  per  week  on  contract. 

BADY,      SEND      FOR      IT! 


Oliver  Twist 

Paradise  Isle 

Raw  Timber 

Red  Salute 

Renfrew  of  the  Royal  Mounted 

Road  Back 

Romance  of  the  Limberlost 

Samarang 

Secret  of  Stamboul 

She  Shall  Have  Music 

Skull  and  Crown 

Sudan 

Sutter's  Gold 

Three  Kids  and  a  Queen 

Tundra 

Wandering  Jew 

Wedding  of  Palo 

When  Knights  Were  Bold 

Where  the  Buffalo  Roam 

William  Tell 

With  Williamson  Beneath  the  Sea 


Scene  from  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 


I 


CORPORATION 

2402  West  Seventh  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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The  Educational  Screen 


SCHOOL  MADE  MOTION  PICTURES 


Conducted     by     HARDY     R.     FINCH 

Head  of  English 

High  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Member   Committee   on   Standards   for   Motion  Pictures   and 
Newspapers  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 


THE  ANNUAL  "Make  Your  Own  Movies"  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  4-Star 
Clubs  of  the  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures, has  announced  awards  for  school-made  films. 
First  prize  was  received  by  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
High  School  Photoplay  Club  for  its  all  color  film.  Our 
Water  Supply,  which  shows  how  the  community 
receives  its  supply  of  water  and  uses  it.  Honorable  men- 
tions were  awarded  to  the  Evander  Childs  High  School 
Motion  Picture  Club  of  New  York  City  for  its  pro- 
duction. They  All  Go  to  Evander;  and  to  the  East  Side 
High  School  Photo  Patrons  Club,  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, for  its  film,  World's  Fair. 

The  "Make  Your  Own  Movies"  contest  closes  each 
year  on  April  15.  The  contest  judges  are  staff  members 
of  the  Amateur  Cinema  League  who  decide  on  the  win- 
ning films  and  comment  on  the  good  and  bad  points 
of  each  film  submitted.  These  comments  are  sent  to 
the  clubs  that  have  made  the  films.  The  first  prize  is 
a  silver  engraved  cup  which  is  awarded  at  the  annual 
spring  conference  of  the  4-Star  Clubs  in  New  York 
City.  Schools  that  are  interested  in  submitting  films  for 
the  1941  judging  should  write  to  Miss  Helen  A.  Cahill, 
Director,  4-Star  Clubs,  70th  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

T  T 

You  Can  Make  Your  Own  Movies  is  the  title  of  a 
series  of  films  which  would  help  any  school  in  the 
production  of  its  own  films.  The  films  are  16mm  and 
are  silent.  Each  reel  deals  with  a  different  phase  of 
production  technique.  The  four  now  available  are :  Hoiv 
to  Use  Your  Camera,  Common  Mistakes  and  Their 
Correction,  Film  Editing,  and  Exposure  and  Exposure 
Meters.  Rental  is  two  dollars  per  reel  for  each  showing. 
For  further  information  address  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion,   140  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

California 

Roosevelt  High  School,  Oakland,  lists  eight  films, 
most  of  them  of  the  activity  type:  School  Activities 
(100  feet);  Photography  Club  (50  feet),  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  on  student  hobbies;  LIO  Science  Class 
(50),  showing  a  Christmas  party  where  students 
brought  food  for  a  poor  family;  H\0  Social  Living 
(50),  showing  the  ways  that  people  walk;  Gardening 
Demonstration  (50)  ;  Students'  Fair  Parade  (150) 
Clean  Up  (100),  in  vicinity  of  school;  Gardening  Dem- 
onstration and  Red  Cross  Flower  Shozv  (50).  Ruth  A. 
Wood,  biology  teacher,  is  in  charge  of  film  production 
at  the  school. 

Living  and  Learning  in  the  San  Diego  Schools,  a 
900  foot  color  film,  follows  a  day's  visit  to  the  schools 
by  the  parents  of  four  pupils — one  each  in  the  primary, 


intermediate  grades,  junior  high  school,  and  senior  high 
school,  Ivan  A.  Booker,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Research  Division  of  the  N.E.A.,  states. 

Think,  a  bicycle  safety  film.  (700  feet)  has  been  re- 
leased by  the  Lowell  Junior  High  School,  Long  Beach. 
Made  by  boys  and  girls — ages  11  to  14 — the  film  shows 
all  negative  situations  by  means  of  cartoons.  All  photo- 
graphed scenes  are  positive  situations.  Dr.  Helen  Rees 
Clifford  is  the  film's  sponsor.  (See  page  208,  May  1940, 
Educational  Screen,  for  a  picture  of  her  group  in 
action.) 

Michigan 

A  safety  film.  Safety  in  the  Home,  (350  feet)  has 
been  produced  in  the  Central  Junior  High  School,  Mus- 
kegon. A  group  of  students  wrote  the  script.  The  mother 
and  father  of  one  girl  in  the  cast  took  part  in  the 
action  and  permitted  the  film  group  to  use  their  home. 
Louise  Parrish  was  the  director  of  the  production. 

New  Hampshire 

Nine  films,  showing  the  activities  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  have  been  made  by  the  university 
students,  according  to  Donald  \V.  Smith,  General  Ex- 
tension Service,  Durham,  N.  H.  They  are:  So  You're 
Going  to  College,  depicting  typical  fraternity  life  on 
400  feet  of  color  film ;  Winter's  Highlight — Carnival. 
(400)  picturing  a  week  end  of  winter  carnival  activities 
in  color:  skating,  skiing,  ski-jumping,  broadcasting, 
and  snow  sculpturing;  Science  Serves  the  Farmer, 
(4(K))  illustrating  the  work  of  the  university's  agricul- 
cultural  experiment  station;  May  Day  Pageant,  (800) 
color ;  A  Day  at  University  oj  Nezv  Hampshire  Fores- 
try Camp,  (800)  color;  Isle  of  Shoals,  (300)  present- 
ing the  marine  biological  laboratories  of  the  university ; 
Horse  Show,  (800)  color ;  Development  of  the  Town 
Forest  in  New  Hampshire,  (200)  color;  For  the  State 
and  Nation,  celebrating  the  school's  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary with  campus  scenes  and  activities  on  1200  feet 
of  color  film.  All  films  are  available  for  loan  to  organ- 
izations. 

Ohio 

Clyde  K.  Miller,  director  of  Visual  Education  at 
Dover  High  School,  has  directed  a  bicycle  safety  film 
entitled  Jack  Finds  a  Way  (400  feet ).  In  the  film  Jack 
is  a  daredevil  bicycle  rider.  He  cripples  his  little  brother, 
has  a  serious  accident ;  then  he  reforms  and  finds  a 
way  to  make  bicycle  riding  safe  for  children.  The  bi- 
cycle court  is  the  solution  presented  by  the  picture. 

A  4(X)-foot   safety   film  dealing  with   the  subject  of 
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MARSEILLAISE 

16  mm.  SOUND  FILM 

8    Reels  Rental    $20.00 

(Also  available  on  long  lease.) 

A  stirring  film  by  Jean  Renoir 
(creator  of  GRAND  ILLUSION). 
This  French  dialogue  film  with 
Englisli  subtitles  is  an  epic  of  the 
French  Revolution  portraying  the 
fight  of  the  people  of  France 
against  the  forces  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  in  ITSft.  It  is  a  fine  film  as  background  for  a 
better  understanding  of  France's  present  plight.  Should 
lie  seen  by  students  as  an  aid  in  history,  current  events, 
a!id    Fi'ench    language    classes. 

Send  for  Catalog  of  Entertainment  and  Educational  Films 

AUDIO-FILM     LIBRARIES 

661   Bloomfield  Avenue  Bloomfield,  N.  J, 


patrol    protection    i.s   being   completed   by    the    Fourth 

I  Street  School,  Columbus.  According  to  Charles  A. 
fc^ance,  principal,  the  film  shows  organization  of  the 
School  {latrol  and   encourages  the  pupils  to  plav  safe. 


leporls  on  School-Made  Films 


I 


Production  of  the  rural  safety  film,  Lije's  Too  Short, 
1  reel,   16mni  Kodachrome),  by  the  Senior  Class  of 

akvale  High  School.  Oakvale,  West  Virginia,  under 
the  direction  of  Godfrey  Elliott,  is  the  result  of  an 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  film  production  project 
on  traffic  safety  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  of  Ohio  State  University  and  the  Highway 
Education  Board.  (See  Educational  Screen,  June  '40 

258.) 

A  19-page  mimeographed  report  on  this  student- 
lade  production,  entitled  "We  Make  a  Movie,"  has 
been  prepared  to  provide  a  means  of  answering  some 
of  the  anticipated  questions  about  local  activities  in 
connection  with  the  project.  Steps  in  the  film's  produc- 
tion are  presented,  including  an  informative  section 
on  the  planning  of  the  film's  contents.  Equipment  and 
materials,  outcomes  of  the  project,  and  use  of  the  film, 
are  discussed.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  story  and  re- 
production of  the  scenario  (50  scenes)  complete  the 
report.  The  film  shows  the  hazards  to  rural  students 
transported  in  school  buses  and  the  manner  in  which 
Oakvale  students  went  about  solving  tlieir  safety  prob- 
lems. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  booklet  are  avail- 
able for  50c  each,  from  Godfrey  Elliott,  Principal,  Oak- 
\ale  Schools.  Oakvale,  W.  Va. 


A  thirty-eight  page  booklet  describing  the  making  of 
a  school  film,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  has  been  received 
by  your  editor.  Its  title  is  "Living  Literature,  a  Pro- 
ject in  Motivated  Education."  Costs,  procedures,  stu- 
dent and  adult  reactions  to  the  film — all  are  included 
in  its  pages.  The  J.  C.  Murphy  Junior  High  School, 
.Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  responsible  for  this  informative 
report,  which  unfortunately  is  no  longer  available  for 
distribution  by  the  school.  However,  copies  of  the  re- 
port, may  be  obtained  by  the  first  jjersons  who  send 
requests  to  me  with  return  postage. 
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vital  features 
are  the  keys  to 
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THE    UTMOST   IN    A 

SOUND    MOTION    PICTURE 

PROJECTOR 

^  ASSURED  FILM  PROTECTION  —  Pafenfed 
Safefy-Trip  immediafely  stops  machine.  To  be 
found  only  on  fhis  equipnnen+.  Wifh  Offset 
Film  Loop  that  eliminates  damaging  film 
pressure  and  side  sway. 

i^  STATIONARY  SOUND  DRUM— Unequalled 
sound  quality — no  moving  parts — No  adjust- 
ment necessary  for  color  or  black  and  white. 

•^  "Spira-Draft"  FORCED  COOLING  —  in- 
sures greatest  lamp  economy  and  safety. 

^  FLICKERLESS  SHUTTER  —  unsurpassed 
clarity  of  pictures.    Safety  shutter  for  stills. 

•^  FILM  REVERSE — Pressing  one  lever  reverses 
film  for  reviewing.  No  rethreading  necessary. 

i^  EASY  ACCESSIBILITY  —  to  spotlessly  clean 
all  working   parts.    No  special  tools  required. 

il^  MULTIPLE  USE  —  For  classroom,  auditor- 
ium, dances,  outdoor  events  —  with  inter- 
changeable units  that  mean  Greater  Economy 
and  Widest  Utility. 

In  no  other  equipment  regardless 
of  price  can  all  of  these  advance 
features  be  found.  Write  today 
for  complete  description  of  these 
and   other   features. 


AN! 
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VICTOR 


MATOGRAPH    CORPORATION 

D-1,  Davenport,  Iowa 
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Conducted  by  Etta  Schneider 


Teacher-Training 

A  Study  of  the  Status  of  Visual  Educa- 
tion Courses  in  Teacher-Training  In- 
stitutions —  E.  Winifred  Crawford, 
Montclair,  N.  J. — Secondary  Educa- 
tion 9:161-70.     May,   1940 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  150  in- 
stitutions which  prepare  secondary-school 
teachers  by  a  subcommittee  on  educa- 
tional films  of  the  General  Committee 
on  Motion  Pictures,  Department  of  Sec- 
onary  Education,  N.E.A.  Of  the  76  re- 
turns, 42  colleges  reported  offering  92 
courses.  The  other  34  indicated  no  offer- 
ings. Most  of  these  courses  are  new  to 
the  college  curriculum.  It  is  usually  called 
Visual  Education,  but  terminology  varies. 
Many  were  given  during  the  regular 
academic  year,  one  half  being  given  in 
summer  and  one-sixth  in  extension.  Al- 
most all  were  sponsored  by  the  education 
department. 

Teachers  of  these  courses  held  either 
masters'  degrees  or  doctors'  degrees. 
First  in  order  of  frequency  for  rank 
was  the  title  of  professor,  then  associate 
and  assistant  professors.  Most  professors 
were  in  the  education  department,  a  few 
being  from  the  science  and  social  studies 
departments. 

One-half  of  the  institutions  had  an 
especially  equipped  room  for  visual  edu- 
cation. Less  than  one-fourth  had  an  equip- 
ped laboratory  for  students.  Most  courses 
had  access  to  a  darkroom  for  photo- 
graphic work. 

From  these  and  other  statements  found 
in  the  replies,  the  investigator  makes 
some  valuable  suggestions :  a)  that  in- 
stitutions training  secondary  school 
teachers  give  at  least  one  course  on  the 
use  of  audio-visual  aids;  b)  that  such 
a  course  be  required  of  all  graduates ;  c) 
that  laboratory  facilities  be  provided ;  d) 
that  more  systematic  work  in  motion  pic- 
ture appreciation  be  taught ;  d)  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  research  in 
the  use  of  films  and  radio;  f)  that  stu- 
dent teachers  and  their  professors  make 
use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  their  teach- 
ing; g)  that  educational  films  be  made 
at  teacher-training  institutions;  h)  that 
institutions  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information  for  teachers;  i)  that  such 
institutions  as  need  to,  establish  a  visual 
aids  library ;  and  j )  that  there  be  great- 
er cooperation  between  institutions  and 
visual  education  groups. 

Opportunities  for  the  Preparation  of 
Teachers  in  the  Use  of  Visual  Aids 
in  Instruction — Kathcrine  M.  Cook 
and  Florence  E.  Reynolds.  Pamphlet 
No.  89.  U.  S.  OflSce  of  Education, 
Federal    Security   Agency,    Washing- 


ton, D.  C.  1940.  5c  (For  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.) 

Teacher-Education — W.  Gayle  Stames 
—r'w  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  22:427-29. 
May,  1940. 

A  summary  of  the  trends  in  teach- 
er-training xvith  recommendations;  a)  that 
courses  be  given  during  the  regular 
school  year,  not  only  in  summer;  b) 
graduate  school  of  education  should  give 
opportunity  for  training  for  leadership; 
c)  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  other 
cour.ses  at  college  should  supplement  the 
general  course;  d)  extension  courses 
should  be  offered ;  e)  local,  state  and 
national  conferences  on  audio-visual  aids 
should  be  encouraged  for  promotional 
work;  f)  in-service  training  may  be  of- 
fered by  local  directors  through  demon- 
strations, conferences,  courses  and  bul- 
letins. (See  also  Jan.  1938  issue  of 
Educational    Screen.) 

Photography  and  Film 

Production 

The  Production  of  :6mm.  Motion  Pic- 
ture Films — C.  Harold  Stone,  W.  L. 
Valentine  and  Walter  Miles — Psycho- 
logical Bulletin,  37:29-59  Reprint 
available  from  Publications  Office, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 
25c. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  on  the  Use 
of  Motion  Pictures  and  Sound  Record- 
ing Devices  of  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal  Association. 

A  summary  of  information  needed  for 
the  production  of  16mm.  films  includes 
discussion  of  the  camera,  lens  equipment, 
film,  camera  operation,  exposure,  focus- 
ing, lighting,  etc.  A  research  film,  in 
which  actual  situations  are  photographed 
indiscriminately,  must  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  an  instructional  film  in 
which  much  planning  has  been  done  to 
make  clear  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  research.  Pre-planning,  editing,  splic- 
ing,   titling   techniques   are   described. 

A  review  of  common  errors  in  the 
production  of  films  is  then  given.  The 
method  of  producing  sound  on  film  is 
described.  A  good  lesson  in  consumer 
education  is  the  section,  "How  to  Test  a 
Used  Camera."  Acknowledgment  has 
been  given  for  the  advice  of  many  lead- 
ers in  visual  education. 

Future  Farmers  in  the  Movies — Agri- 
cultural Educational  Magaaine,  12:137, 
January,   1940 

A  film  based  on  the  novel,  "The 
Green  Hand"  by  Paul  W.  Chapman,  Dean 
of   the    Agricultural    College   in   Athens, 


Georgia  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  being 
produced  by  the  Agricultural  Founda- 
tional of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  to  be 
shown  in  every  county  in  the  South,  and 
possibly  other  sections  of  the  nation. 
Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  farm  youth 
and  to  further  promote  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  and  vocational  education 
in  agriculture. 

Photography:  Its  Value  in  the  Curricu- 
lum— Worthington  Prince,  Vacavillc 
Union  High  School,  California  — 
Sierra  Educational  News,  June,  1940 
p.  38 

A  course  for  high  school  students 
in  photography  should  include  such  un- 
derstandings and  skills  as :  the  taking, 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging  of 
a  picture;  the  construction,  operation 
and  care  of  cameras  and  other  equip- 
ment ;  the  fundamentals  of  simple  optics ; 
mixing  of  chemicals ;  simple  chemical  re- 
actions ;  preparation  of  simple  equip- 
ment :  and  desire  to  work  out  prolilems 
of  photography.  These  skills  are  closely 
allied  witli  other  phases  of  science  teach- 
ing. 

Additional  values  to  be  achieved  by  a 
course  in  photography  are  an  under- 
standing of  art  principles  involved  in 
composition,  lighting,  mounting  and  dis- 
playing prints ;  the  ability  to  use  pic- 
tures to  describe  social  problems ;  ability 
to  evaluate  pictures  appearing  in  press 
and  advertising  photography ;  the  use  of 
pictures  for  schcwl-community  relations 
and  for  the  preparation  of  visual  aids 
to  serve  teachers  throughout  the  school. 

Evaluation 

Report  on  Classroom  Films — Joseph  V. 
.Sullivan,  X.Y.C.  teacher,  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Classroom  Films,  Dept. 
of  Secondary  Education,  N.  E.  A. — 
Secondarx  Education.  9:171-80  Mav, 
1940 

Concise  reviews  of  44  new  educa- 
tional film  releases,  including  free,  ren- 
tal and  purchase  films.  Each  review  rep- 
resents the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
reviewing  committee,  which  meets  twice 
monthly  in  N.Y.C.  Criteria  for  evalua- 
tion are  not  given,  but  it  appears  from 
the  comments  that  the  reviewer  is  to 
make  suggestions  for  improvement  of 
films  not  acceptable  in  their  present  form. 
Although  other  reviewers  may  not  al- 
ways agree  with  all  of  the  judgments, 
this  service  should  be  very  helpful  in 
weeding  out  the  undesirable,  especially 
those  films  which  are  tecluiically  and 
in  principle  unsatisfactory  for  education. 
On  the  reviewing  committee  are :  Helen 
Eagle,  Wendell  Brown,  Grace  Fisher 
Ramsey,    Donald   A.    Eldridge,    William 
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RCA  16  mm.  SOUND  FILM 

PROJECTOR  PUTS  MORE 

^^f^  INTO  LESSONS 


Designee/  by  makers  of  RCA  Photophone  Equipment,  used  by  film  producers  and 
exhibitors,  this  projector  employs  either  750  or  1000  watt  lamps  —  has  under- 
writers' approval  with  both!  In  all,  it's  better  16  ways — yet  priced  with  the  lowest 


COSTING  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
projector,  the  RCA  Sound  Film 
Projector  makes  lessons  sparkle  with 
new  life  and  color — because  it  provides 
the  finest  in  pictures  and  sound.  Over- 
size reflector,  condenser  and  objective 
lens  make  possible  10%  to  20<;  greater 
screen  illumination.  Film  take-up  equal- 
izer and  splendid  electrodynamic  speaker 
are  responsible  for  finer  sound.  Words 
and  music  are  clear  as  a  bell  at  either 
high  or  low  volume. 

Extremely  versatile,  the  RCA  Sound 
Film  Projector  can  be  used  with  micro- 
phone or  record  player  attachment.  And 


its  light  weight  means  real  convenience. 
Case  handle  is  placed  so  you  can  carry 
it  like  a  suitcase. 

Operating  either  with  750  or  1000 
watt  lamps — both  of  which  have  under- 
writers' approval — this  projector  may  be 
run  by  anyone.  Threading  line  cast  on 
projection  block  makes  threading  ex- 
tremely simple.  All  size  films  are  re- 
wound by  motor — quickly.  Cleaning  and 
adjusting  are  easy,  even  for  the  most 
inexperienced.  Compare  this  projector's 
features  with  those  offered  by  any  other. 
You'll  agree — here  is  your  best  buy!  For 
full  details  mail  coupon. 


Modern  schools  stay  modern  with  RCA  Tubes  in  their  sound  equipment 


Educational  Dept.,  RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
A  Service  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


1.  Better  sound  reproduction 

2.  Better,  more  brilliant  projection 

3.  Better,  simpler  threading 

4.  Better  and  more  efficient  cooling 

5.  Better  take-up  and  rewind 

6.  Better  equalization 

7.  Better  operating  ease 

8.  Better  input  performance 

9.  Better  convenience 

10.  Better  framing 

11.  Better  tone 

12.  Better  accessibility 

13.  Better  versatility 

14.  Better  lubrication 

15.  Better  lamp  service 

16.  Better  portability 


(E-9) 


Educational  Department 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  con- 
cerninK  the  RCA  16  mm.  Sound  Film  Pro- 
jector. 


Schoo  l_ 


^ 

Q^ 


Address^ 
City 


.Slale_ 


^ 
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M.  Devonald,  Herbert  S.  Walsh,  Arthur 
R.  Hoiitz,  Hazel  C.  Graef,  and  the 
chairman,    Joseph    V.    Sullivan. 

Television  and  Sound 

Television  in  Education — Gilbert  Seld- 
es,  Colupibia  Broadcasting  System — 
Education,  60:653  June,  1940 

This  may  be  the  first  article  in  a 
new  classification  for  our  files — that  of 
educational  telecasting.  Mr.  Seldes  states 
that  this  extension  of  sight  and  sound 
will  probaby  improve  upon  what  movies 
and  radio  have  already  started,  but  it 
will  not  revolutionize  education.  He  con- 
cedes the  value  of  creatively  made  sound 
films  of  the  documentary  type,  as  well 
as  that  of  radio  broadcasting  where  the 
artful  use  of  words  can  make  visualiza- 
tion unnecessary.  But  he  recognizes  some 
need  for  combining  images  with  broad- 
casting of  certain  types  of  experiences. 
The  element  most  persistent  in  television 
will  be  the  sense  of  actuality. 

Sound       Recording       Equipment       for 
Schools;    Central  Sound  Systems  for 
Schools — Reports   by   The   Committee 
on    Scientific    Aids    to    Learning,    41 
East    42nd    Street,    New    York    City, 
Irvin    Stewart,    Director,    April    1940. 
Single  copies  free  to  school  teachers 
and  administrators   upon  request. 
The  Foreword  of  Sound  Recording 
Equipment   jar   Schools   states    that    this 
report    (prepared  by   Professor   Karl    S. 
Van   Dyke   of  Wesleyan   University)    is 
not   concerned   with   the   ways    in   which 
the  pedagogical  value  of  recording  equip- 
ment   can    be    established    or    improved, 
but   with   pointing   out   to   schools    what 
the  recording  art  has  now  ready  for  their 
use,  and  with  helping  school  administrat- 
ors  to   select   the  equipment   best   suited 
for  their  particular  purposes.     The  cost 
of  equipment,  its  applications  and  inher- 
ent limitations  and  the  difficulties  of  op- 
eration are  considered.     Suggestions  are 
offered  also  as  to  possible  trends  for  fu- 
ture development  and  applications. 

The  first  chapter,  "The  Functions  of 
Central  Sound  Systems  in  Schools,"  of 
the  second  report,  Central  Sound  Sys- 
tems for  Schools,  was  written  by  Paul 
C.  Reed,  Director  of  Visual  and  Radio 
Education  of  Rochester,  New  York,  pub- 
lic schools,  and  suggests  some  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using 
a  central  sound  system.  The  remainder 
of  the  report,  prepared  by  Professor  W. 
M.  Hall  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  describes  the  facilities  pro- 
vided by  sound  systems,  discusses  the 
technical  aspects  and  suggests  some 
sample  specifications. 

Periodicals 

Audio-Visual    Aids    Number— rA<?    Phi 

Delta  Kappan.  22:  May,  1940  2Sc 
The  reader  is  referred  directly  to 
this  bulletin,  for  stimulating  articles  on 
distribution,  teacher-training  and  class- 
room use,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  re- 
search to  date.  Special  editors  for  the 
May  issue  were:  Edgar  Dale,  F.  Dean 
McClusky  and  W.  Gayle  Starnes. 


Sight  and  Sound,  vol.  9,  Summer,  1940 
Examine  a  copy  of  this  periodical 
for  a  glimpse  of  visual  education  in  a 
war-torn  world.  An  advertisement  for 
a  film  projector  announces,  "Of  special 
interest  to  those  in  charge  of  evacuated 
children :  The  Kodascope  can  be  used 
as  readily  for  entertainment  as  for  in- 
struction.  ..." 

Here  is  how  motion  pictures  are  being 
urged  for  use  in  the  British  national 
crisis:  The  Ministry  of  Information 
Films  Division  may  set  up  a  central  film 
library  which  will  act  as  the  pool  of  films 
from  which  non-theatrical  distribution 
will  be  supplied.  .  .  .  Mobile  vans  will 
put  on  in  villages  and  elsewhere  a  sin- 
gle feature  programme  in  which  the  sup- 
porting material  will  be  war-effort  films. 
...  In  addition  to  the  purely  propaganda 
films  from  the  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion and  other  government  departments, 
educational  films  will  also  be  included. 
.  .  .  Should  the  scheme  come  into  oper- 
ation, it  can  only  be  hoped  that  at  least 
the  educational  side  is  not  allowed  to  lapse 
after  the  war.  .  .  .      (p.l9) 

A  special  educational  campaign  was 
undertaken  last  March  by  the  British 
Film  Institute  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Sunday  Cinematograph 
Fund  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  four 
organizers  were  able  to  visit  all  the  di- 
rectors and  many  of  the  projector  owning 
schools  in  their  areas.  They  gave  a  num- 
ber of  demonstrations  to  members  of 
Education  Committees  who  had  never 
seen  an  educational  film  before  and  had 
never  realized  its  potentialities,  to  teach- 
ers to  explain  the  method  and  technique 
of  using  films,  while  they  also  managed 
to  visit  a  number  of  training  colleges, 
most  of  whom  strangely  enough  make 
no  attempt  to  use  films  .  .  .  (p.20) 

"Crisis  in  Production",  by  William 
Hunter,  is  a  forceful  summary  of  the 
educational  film  sources  in  England,  with 
proposals  for  production  in  16mm.  Spe- 
cial attention  should  be  given  to  "class- 
room films",  based  on  the  course  of 
study  and  adapted  to  different  grade 
levels.  An  exchange  of  services  with 
other  educational  film  producers  would 
make  possible  an  authentic  library  of 
films  dealing  with  foreign  lands.  The 
author  also  proposes  a  film-editing  pro- 
ject of  existing  materials  now  only  part- 
ly educational. 

Building  America— Society  for  Curri- 
culum  Study. 

Building  America  is  a  series  of  pic- 
torial unit  studies  on  modern  American 
problems  designed  primarily  for  high 
school  students.  Since  its  first  issue 
40  studies  have  been  published  each 
of  which  discusses  one  problem  that  is 
crucial  to  America.  Eight  more  units  will 
be  published  during  the  current  academic 
year.  The  first  entitled  We  Americans 
will  discuss  the  problem  of  immigration, 
both  historically  and  in  the  light  of  the 
current  domestic  and  foreign  situation. 

The  Society  for  Curriculum  Study  has 
just  signed  a  contract  with  the  Americana 
Corporation  of  2  West  45th  Street,  New 


York  City,  publishers  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana,  to  handle  the  sale  of  Building 
America  to  the  schools,  colleges,  national 
organizations,  and  the  general  public.  The 
policy  and  content  of  the  publication  will 
continue  to  be  directed  by  the  Editorial 
Board  of  Building  America. 

Requests  for  the  list  of  41  already  pub- 
lished units  and  of  those  to  be  issued  dur- 
ing the  school  year  of  1940-41,  together 
with  a  schedule  of  prices  may  be  secured 
through  the  Americana  Corporation.  Sin- 
gle subscriptions  for  the  current  year 
(eight  units)    are  $2.00. 

Book  Review 

Film  and  Radio  as  Educational  Media 

— J.  A.  Lauwerys,  University  of  Lon- 
don, England — lS7pp.  mimeo.  1940. 
Limited   distribution. 

When  Mr.  Lauwerys  was  br<3ught  to 
the  United  States  by  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  to  evaluate  the  use  of  films 
and  radio  in  secondary  science  teaching, 
the  reason  was  given  that  a  non-Amer- 
ican could  bring  a  new,  fresh  perspec- 
tive to  the  evaluation  process.  This  has 
certainly  been  demonstrated  in  the  con- 
densed version  of  his  report,  recently 
circulated  among  visual  education  work- 
ers. Not  only  does  Mr.  Lauwerys  pro- 
vide a  new  point  of  view  for  the  teacli- 
ing  of  science,  but  he  has  clothed  the 
field  of  audio-visual  education  in  a  new 
garment — so  new  as  to  bring  it  up  to 
tomorrow's     headlines ! 

The  report  has  two  parts :  an  intro- 
duction which  discusses  the  relation  of 
communication  devices  to  man  and  so- 
ciety and  the  relation  of  science  to  so- 
ciety ;  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  limitations  of  radio  and 
films  for  education.  The  first  part  of 
the  volume  is  stimulating,  direct  and 
most  vital.  In  fact,  it  provides  a  sound 
philosophical,  psychological  and  scien- 
tific basis  for  determining  the  goals 
and  values  which  films  and  radio  might 
aid  in  developing.  In  his  preface,  Mr. 
Lauwerys  explains,  ".  .  .  .  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  the  introduction  may 
cause  surprise.  I  felt  bound  to  give  this 
rather  full  account  so  as  to  make  clear 
what  my  general  aims  are,  and  in  order 
to  guard  myself  against  two  possible 
charges.  The  first.  .  .  .  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  overestimate  the  educational  im- 
portance of  the  subject-area  fscience) 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  the  other 
that  I  am  suggesting  the  use  of  the  edu- 
cational system  for  propaganda  pur-  | 
poses."  I 

The  introduction  describes  the  relation 
of  motion  pictures  and  radio  as  modern 
communication  devices  to  culture,  gov- 
ernment, propaganda  and  education.  The 
author  draws  from  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing social  scientists  and  philosophers  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  He  also  uses 
the  current  World  War  and  the  rise  of 
totalitarianism  to  strengthen  his  argu- 
ment for  freedom  of  inquiry  and  thought. 
Visual  aids  specialists,  long  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  rental  vs.  purchase, 
sound  vs.  silent,  motion  picture  vs.  still 
picture  and  the  like  will  never  have  the 
(Concluded  on  page  .314) 
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THE     CAUSES     AND     IMMEDIATE     EFFECTS     OF     THE     FIRST     WORLD     WAR 


The  history  of  the  first  world  struggle  explained  in  detail, 
from  Bismarck's  formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  to  the 
treaties  of  Versailles,  St.  Germaine,  Neuilly,  Trianon  and 
Lousanne.  A  film  vrhich,  clarifying  the  events  culminating 
in  the  Paris  Conference  of  1919,  helps  the  student  under- 
stand the  history  of  today.  Authentic  motion  pictures  of 
such  world  figures   as  King   Edward  VII,  Franz  losef,  Wil- 


liam II,  Winston  Churchill  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Actual 
scenes  of  such  events  as  the  Russian  and  German  revolu- 
tions, the  British  blockade,  the  signing  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  Animated  maps  clarify  and  explain  various  treaties 
and  alliances.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war  and  the  role  played 
by  President  Wilson. 


ALSO      AVAILABLE 

TERRITORIAL     EXPANSION     OF     THE     UNITED      STATES      FROM      1783      TO      1853 
TERRITORIAL     POSSESSIONS     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES 

Now  in  use  in  schools  and  universities  throughout  the  country  and  ^videly  recommended  by 
educators,  these  two  films  show  the  territorial  growth  of  the  United  States  from  colonial  infancy 
to  modern  times.  Covering  territorial  acquisitions  and  boundary  disputes  in  detail  by  means 
of  motion  pictures  and  animated  maps,  they  are  daily  proving  their  value  in  the  classroom. 
FOR    DESCRIPTIVE    LITERATURE    WRITE    TO 

INTERNATIONAL    GEOGRAPHIC     PICTURES 


52     VANDERBILT     AVENUE 


NEW     YORK.     NEW     YORK 


The  Motion  Picture  "Feature" 

(Comlndcd  from  page  278) 

Nature  Study — .A.rticles  on  snow  and  on  cattle. 
Science — Articles  on  water  and  on  fire. 
Sewing — An   article   on   the   hoop   skirt   worn    by   the 
heroine, 
bpics  for  character  study  and  human  relationships, 
bpics  for  composition,  English,  research,  units  of  ac- 
tivity, 
uggestions  for  Arts  and  Crafts, 
aterial   for  spelling  and  vocabulary  building, 
etailed  film  study, 
aterial  for  Art  Appreciation, 
ist  of  songs  appropriate  to  the  film, 
hilately — A  list  of  appropriate  stamps. 
Literature — A  list  of  good  books  to  read. 
Bibliography — A  good  list  for  further   study  and   re- 

I  search. 
A  graph  illustrating  the  action. 
I  These  are  the  contents  of  but  a  few  of  the  pictures 
that  the  author  has  prepared.  The  contents  indicate 
conclusively  the  great  educational  value  of  feature  films 
tarefully  selected  for  classroom  use.  The  entire  study 
guide  may  be  used  as  a  unit  of  work  for  the  term.  Short 
units  may  be  used  for  a  ]5art  of  the  term  if  time  does 
not  permit  the  u.se  of  the  entire  guide.  Suggestions 
for  procedure,  methodology  and  classroom  techniques 
are  featured  in  each  guide. 

A  i^roi^erl}-  made  study  guide  shows  the  educational 
value  of  feature  films  and  is  actually  a  course  of  study  in 
miniature.  It  correlates  the  feature  film  with  all  school 
subjects,  supplies  excellent  supplementary  reading  ma- 
terial, is  an  aid  to  oral  and  written  composition,  to  spell- 
ing enrichment  and  vocabulary  building.  It  encourages 
independent  research,  and  furnishes  fine  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  character  and  human  relationships. 

The  author  knows  from  experience  that  any  teacher 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the.se  guides  will  find  a  full  length 
feature  film  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  pupils  and  a 
source  of  sjjlendid  material  for  classroom  u.se.  The  fea- 
ture film  may  now  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  good 
visual  aids. 


Ifere  it  is! 

The  greatest  feature  for  schools 
ever  released  in  16  mm. 

SABU     in 
"ELEPHANT   BOY" 

Based  on  Rudyard  Kipling's  story — 

"Toomai  of  the  Elephants" 

No  prior  approval  necessary  for  booking. 

Send  for  our  list  of  this  and  other 
great  school  pictures. 

SWANK    MOTION     PICTURES 


p.  Ray  Swank 
5861   Plymouth 


L.  P.  Swank 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SELECTED 


^undTil 


'/IMS 


FOR  SCfiOOLe 


EDUCATION  -  ENTERTAINMENT 


An  Outstanding  Group  of  Educational 
and  Entertainment  Subjects.  These  Pic- 
tures Have  Been  Selected  Because  of 
Their    Special    Suitability    for    Schools. 

ARROW  FILM  SERVICE 

1600  Broadway    New  York,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  NOW 
FOR  LATEST 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 
500  FILMS 
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The  Educational  Screen 
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Conducted     by     WILBER     EMMERT 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Kodachrome  Slides  and  Movies  for  Instruction  and  Publicity 


DUE  TO  the  increased  popularity  and  etYectiveness 
of  Kodachrome  pictures,  the  acquisition  of  cameras 
and  equipment  by  the  institution  for  photographic 
work,  and  the  allotment  of  monies  for  that  purpose, 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
has  embarked  upon  an  extensive  program  of  color 
photography  for  both  publicity  purposes  and  for  class- 
room instruction,  using  the  16mm  Kodachrome  for 
motion  pictures  and  the  wider  sizes  of  Kodachrome  for 
2"  X  2"  slide  transparencies. 

To  date  virtual!}'  all  the  color  motion  pictures  have 
been  taken  to  "document"  scenes,  events,  and  activities 
about  the  College ;  or  concerned  with  projects  originat- 
ing from  the  College  in  which  the  students  have  par- 
ticipated. The  general  purposes  being:  publicity,  the 
fostering  of  better  school-community  relations,  and  en- 
tertainment. Future  plans  contemplate  the  ])roduction 
of  this  type  of  motion  picture  only,  with  the  same  gen- 
eral purposes  in  mind.  While  there  are  many  excellent 


AMAZING  PERFORA^ANCE 


and  ease  of  operation 

give  preferred  recognition  to 
HOLMES  o^NFaM     PROJECTORS 

Illustrated  is  the  Holmes  16mm  all-sprocket,  all 
ball-bearing,  shaft  driven  mochine.  with  complete 
sound  equipment  set  up  ready  to  rtui.  Equipped 
with  Holmes  super  lenses  with  double  sized  aper- 
ture opening,  the  finest  definition  and  perfect, 
sharp,  flat  image  are  ob- 
tained —  all  on  the 
screen. 

Dynamic  speaker  with 
Fidelity  Amplifier  insure 
superior  sound  reproduc- 
tion and  absolute  volume 
control. 


HOLMES    PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 

1813  Orchard  Street 
CHICAGO 


1 6  mm  Portable. 
Mazdaor  Arc  Lamp. 

35  mm  Portable, 
Mazdaor  Arc  Lamp. 


teaching  liits  in  the  various  films  ])roduced,  no  instruc- 
tional film  has  been  made,  and  none  is  contemi)lated. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  school  on  this  matter 
is  that  the  numerous  problems  inherent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sucli  a  film,  and  the  responsibilities  entailed 
in  its  use,  jilace  such  a  film  project  outside  the  province 
of  the  institution. 

In  direct  contrast,  practically  all  the  2"  x  2"  Koda- 
chrome transparencies  have  been  taken  for  specific 
classroom  use  in  the  various  departments  of  the  College. 
This  policy  is  to  be  followed  for  future  productions. 

Equipment  for  Color  Photography 

The  equipment  available  at  the  college  for  color  ])ho- 
tographic  work  consists  at  the  present  of  a  16mm  mag- 
azine motion  picture  camera  equipped  with  an  f-1.9 
lens,  supplemented  by  filters,  a  telephoto  lens,  jihoto- 
floods,  and  a  Cine-Kodak  Tripod  for  making  motion 
pictures;  a  Kodak  Bantam  Special,  f-2.0  lens,  a  Kodak 
Retina  II,  f-2.0  lens,  and  a  miniature- Kodachrome 
adapter  for  the  Recomar  ii.  for  the  miniature  work 
in  producing  the  2"  x  2"  Kodachrome  slides.  A  Mendel- 
shon  flasii  gun  or  the  photo-flood  lights  make  it  possible 
to  take  interiors  in  color.  A  Weston  exposure  meter 
is  u.sed  for  correct  exposures,  and  a  tripod  is  generally 
emjiloyed  for  steadiness  and  composition  for  both  the 
motion  jiictures  and  the  still  i)ictures.  A  film  titler,  and 
a  viewer-splicer  facilitates  the  editing  work  of  the  mo- 
tion pictures. 

Publicity  Through  Color  Movies 

From  September  1939  to  .August  1940  five  400-ft. 
reels  of  color  movies  were  produced  to  "document" 
and  portray  the  events  and  activities  of  the  College  for 
that  school  year.  Starting  with  registration  day  in  Sep- 
tember, then  continuing  on  throughout  the  school  term, 
the  typical  scenes  and  outstanding  events  of  the  .school 
year  were  photographed.  This  included  selected  scene- 
from  the  football  season,  the  work  of  the  college  march 
ing  band,  the  orchestra,  the  dramatic  groups,  the  radii 
w()rkslio]5,  education  conferences,  fraternities,  sororitie;^. 
regular  Health  Education  activities  such  as  hockey, 
archery,  softball,  goal-hi,  horseshoes,  tennis,  badminton, 
etc. ;  the  winter  sports  of  skating,  skiing,  tobaggoning. 
hiking,  etc. ;  typical  classrooms ;  spring  sports  of  tennis, 
baseball,  etc. ;  picnics,  outings,  spring  festivals,  and 
winding  up  the  regular  school  term  with  Alumni  Day 
and  Commencement  exercises.  Likewise  the  events  of 
the  summer  sessions  were  recorded  in  Kodachrome 
motion  pictures,  making  for  the  year  a  total  of  2000 
feet  of  film.  This  material  has  been  carefully  edited  so 
that  each  one  or  two  reels  tells  a  more  or  less  com- 
pleted  story,   while   the   whole  group  can  be  used  to 
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portray  "A  Color  Movie  Annual  of  S.  T.  C.  Indiana, 
Pa." 

On  Sei)tember  11,  1940,  this  film  was  shown  to  the 
I^'reshmen  who  registered  at  the  college  that  day  for 
the  ensuing  school  term.  The  purpose  being  to  acquaint 
the  incoming  students  with  the  type  of  things  to  an- 
ticipate during  the  school  term,  and  to  "sell"  the  school 
,ind  its  program  to  the  Freshmen.  The  film  was  used 
(as  far  as  it  had  been  developed)  throughout  the  spring 
of  the  year  before  P.T.A.  organizations,  Alumni  groups, 
athletic  associations,  and  civic  clubs,  (frankly)  to  "sell" 
the  institution  to  the  people  of  the  college  service  area. 
From  comments,  expressions  and  ructions,  it  appears 
that  the  color  motion  picture  is  a  strong  community 
relations  medium. 

Field    Course    in    Geography 

For  the  ])ast  four  years  a  special  three  semester-hour 
field  cour.se  in  geograjjhy  has  been  offered  each  sum- 
mer in  order  to  bring  students  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  problems  of  geographic  significance.  In  1937 
a  2500-mile  field  trip  was  made  through  New  England 
and  south-eastern  Canada.  One  400-ft  reel  of  Koda- 
chrome  recorded  the  trip.  In  1938,  a  4500-mile  trip 
through  the  American  Southland  provided  field  ex- 
periences for  the  course.  In  addition  to  the  800-ft 
Kodachrome  motion  picture  record,  200  Kodachronie 
2"  X  2"  slides  of  geographic  significance  were  made. 
In  1939  the  geographers  journeyed  over  10,000  miles 
on  the  round  trip  through  the  West,  visiting  Grand 
Canyon,  Boulder  Dam,  and  travelling  along  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  from  Los  Angeles  to  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia. A  1200-ft  Kodachrome  motion  picture  film 
and  500  2"  x  2"  Kodachrome  slides  were  made  of  that 
journey. 

In  the  summer  of  1940  the  geographers  sailed  the 
Spanish  Main,  went  through  the  Panama  Canal,  crossed 
the  equator,  and  journeyed  as  far  south  as  southern 
Chile.  The  grou])  left  New  York  City  July  20  and  re- 
turned to  that  city  August  29.  Field  trips  ashore  were 
made  at  Cristobal,  Balboa,  Guayquil,  Callao,  Mollendo, 
and  Antofogasta.  From  Valparaiso  the  group  travelled 
to  Santiago,  where  eight  days  were  spent  studying  the 
geography  of  the  Chilean  valleys  and  learning  the  South 
American  way  of  life.  A  special  trip  of  Havana  and 
environs  constituted  the  last  geography  "lesson"  be- 
fore returning  to  New  York.  Approximately  1600 
feet  of  16mm  motion  pictures  and  700  slides  constitute 
the  color  photographic  record  of  this  field  course  trip. 
While  the  motion  pictures  thus  produced  are  highly 
educational  and  enlightening,  they  are  travelogues 
rather  than  instntctional  films.  They  have  been  used  to 
good  effect  by  the  various  students  who  were  on  the 
trips,  in  their  clas.ses  and  at  P.T.A.  and  club  meet- 
ings in  their  teaching  communities.  Likewise  the  in- 
structor who  conducted  the  course  has  found  extensive 
use  for  the  films  in  his  college  classes,  for  institute 
work,  in  P.T.A.  meetings,  with  alumni  groups,  and 
with  community  clubs  and  civic  organizations.  Hence 
the  publicity  value  to  the  institution  ranks  high  in  the 
sum  total  of  the  outcomes  from  their  use,  even  though 
they  were  taken  from  the  geographer's  point  of  view 
and  contain  significant  geographic  im])lications. 

The  Kodachrome  slides  on  the  other  hand,  find  their 


WALTER.  0.  GUTLOHN,  Inc. 


PresenH 
A  DISTINGUISHED  CONTRIBUTION 

to  Your  1940-41  Motion  Picture  Programs 
Now  available  in  16  MM.  Sound  Film 

The  Private  Life  of  HENRY  VIII 

with  Charles  Laughton,  Robert  Donat,  Binnie 
Barnes,  Elsa  Lanchester,  Merle  Oberon  and 
Wendy  Borrie 

CATHERINE  THE  GREAT 

with  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  Berg- 
ner  and  Flora  Robson 

THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL 

with  LesUe  Howard  and  Merle  Oberon 

ELEPHANT  BOY 

with  Sabu,  based  on  "Toomai  of  the  Ele- 
phants" by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

REMBRANDT 

with  Charles  Laughton,  Gertrude  Lawrence 
and  Elsa  Lanchester 

THE  GHOST  GOES  WEST 

by  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  author  of  "Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Illinois",  with  Robert  Donat,  Jean 
Parker,  Eugene  Pallette. 

* 

THINGS  TO  COME 

H.  G.  Wells  fantasy  of  the  year  2036  with 
Raymond  Massey,  Ralph  Richardson,  Sir 
Cedric  Hardwicke  and  cast  of  20,000 

SANDERS  OF  THE  RIVER 

with  Paul  Robeson 

SPOT  BOOKINGS  $17.50 
CONTRACT  BOOKINGS  $15.00 


Send    for    catalog    of    oyer    1 500    Educational 
and  Entertainment  subjects  —  for  rent  or  sale. 
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VICTORIA  HOPPER,  JOHN  LODER 
in 

"Lorna    Doone" 

Blackmore's  classic  tale  of  ro- 
mance, villainy  and  adventure  in 
17th  century  England,  now  avail- 
able on  l6mm.  sound  film.  Run- 
ning time,  88  minutes.  One  day 
rental,  $10.00. 


'Write   for    our    240    page    catalog! 

Dept.  ES-1 

EASTIN  FILM 


Colorado  Sprinas, 
Colorado 


Davenport, 
Iowa 


PROOF  OF  THE  PICTURE 
IS  IN  ITS  PROJECTION 

A  good  slide  film  or  motion  picture  demands  proper 
projection.  And  proper  projection  demands  a  good 
lamp.  The  Radiant  Lamp  Corporation  specializes  in 
concentrated  filament  lamps  for  exacting  purposes 
—makes  more  projection  lamps  than  any  other  kind. 
Radiant  —  standard  equipment  on  many  leading 
machines— gives  brilliant,  economical  performance. 
Plan  for  replacement  now— see  your  deoler  today 
and  ask  for  Radiant,  the  Precision  Projection  Lamp. 

• 
FREE:  Lamp  Guide,  giving  explicif  lamp  require- 
ments for  virfually  every  projector  in  current  use. 
Expert  consultation  on  specific  projection  problems. 
There  is  no  charge  or  obligation. 

CORPORATION 
Dept.  15  Newark,  New  Jersey 


MANSE     PRESKIVTS     A     GREAT     NEW     LINE-UP     OP 
16  mm    SOUND    FEATURES 

Rental  films  include:  ELEPHANT  BOY  (by  Kipling),  LAST 
OF  THE  MOHICANS  (with  Randolph  Scott  1,  CALL  OF  THE 
■WILDERNESS  (nature  Aim),  TEX  RIDES  WITH  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS  (with  Tex  Ritter),  Bobby  Breen  in  MAKE  A  WISH, 
Shirley  Temple  2  reel  comedies,  and  many  others. 
— Send    for   new   free   cataloicue — 

MAlVSi:     FILM     LIBRARY 

1521    DANA    .WE.  CINCINNATI,    OHIO 


MAKE    YOUK    OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

For    Screen    Projection 

USE      RADIO       MATS 

on   sale  by  Theatre  Supply   DealerB 
Write   for   Free   Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO..  Inc. 

1819  Broadway,  Dept.  V,  New  York  City 


GOOD  USED  SOUND  PROJECTORS 

DEMONSTRATORS 

Amprosound   Model   "N"  Forn  erly  $435.50  Now  $250.00  Complete 

Amprosognd    Model    ''UB"        Fornerly     3i5.00  Now    235.00  Complete 

Filmosound    Model    138-C  Forme  ly    362.00  Now    225.00  Complete 

Alt  Machlnet,  C'Uaranteed 


METROPOLITAN 

FISHER   BUILDING 


MOTION 


PICTURE    CO. 

DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 


best  use  in  the  classro(3in  where  teaching  situations  can 
be  cieveloped  aroun(J  the  colored  screen  picture,  or  the 
slides  used  to  illuminate  a  problem  under  discussion. 
It  isn't  necessary  to  show  all  the  slides  at  one  time. 
One,  two,  or  an_y  number  of  them  can  be  re-arranged 
and  used  for  the  particular  lesson  problem  under  con- 
sideration. The  scene  can  be  held  on  the  screen  as  long 
as  desired,  pupil  participation  can  take  place,  disputed 
points  can  be  clarified,  and  significant  observations  and 
conclusions  drawn.  It  does  not  have  to  be  a  situation 
in  which  "now  children,  I  am  going  to  take  you  on  a 
trip  I  took  last  summer.  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to  like 
it.  for  I  did."  Again,  if  the  slides  are  properly  taken 
they  do  not  have  to  be  boxed,  labeled  and  classified  as : 
"Field  Trip  1937"  ;  "Field  Trip  1940",  but  can  be  cross 
indexed  to  be  used  in  a  number  of  combinations  and 
teaching  situations.  W'hile  the  best  use  of  the  slides  is 
in  the  classroom,  numerous  calls  for  "illustrated  lec- 
tures" with  community  groups  provides  opportunities 
for  publicity   work  through  their  use. 

Color  Slides  for  Biology 

To  date  only  the  Biology  section  of  the  Science 
Department  has  engaged  in  color  photography.  While 
it  has  produced  some  color  movies,  it  feels  that  the 
colored  slide  will  serve  its  purpose  better.  Since  much 
of  its  material  is  seasonal,  a  long  term  program,  cover- 
ing several  years,  has  been  mapped  out  and  a  good 
start  made  on  the  project.  Several  hundred  slides  have 
been  made  to  date.  The  course  of  study  w^as  carefully 
analyzed,  the  availability  of  suitable  material  to  be 
photographed  was  surveyed,  and  a  seasonal  chart  was 
devised  to  aid  in  planning  time  for  photographic  work 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  Since  exactness  of  line  de- 
tail, true  color  rendition,  and  artistic  composition  are 
extremely  essential  in  Kodachrome  slides  for  Biological 
work,  lightning  fast  "candid  shots"  are  futile.  In  general 
the  Recomar  33  camera  with  the  miniature-Koda- 
chrome  adapter  is  being  used  for  nature  and  biological 
color  photography.  The  ground  glass  in  the  adapter  fa- 
cilitates composition  and  sharp  focus,  and  with  the 
camera  mounted  on  the  tripod,  rock  steady  pictures 
are  assured.  The  exposure  meter  is  always  used  to  de- 
termine the  correct  exposures  for  the  scene. 

Kodachrome  Slides  for  Art 

The  Art  Department  has  made  a  slight  start  in  pro- 
ducing Kodachrome  slides  for  its  work.  A  number  of 
colored  slides  have  been  made  of  significant  bits  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  gardens,  landscaping,  trees, 
flowers,  costumes,  and  still  life  set-ups.  Considerable 
work  has  been  done  in  copying  color  prints  in  several 
areas  of  the  Art  Appreciation  course.  The  Recomar 
with  the  Kodachrome  adapter  has  been  used  for  all  the 
color  photography  for  the  Art  Department. 

Education  and  Recreation  Through  Travel 

Recognizing  the  value  of  recreation  as  an  element 
in  education  the  college  designed  a  number  of  educa- 
tional-recreational tours  for  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  1940  summer  school.  The  trips  were  made  in  the 
college  bus,  and  ranged  in  length  from  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  four  days.  The  first  w^as  an  hour  and  a  half 
tour    of    Indiana    (Pa.)    and   vicinity;   another   was   a 
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two  hour  tour  through  a  modern,  up-to-date  auto-tire 
factory,  designed  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
lield  trips  may  be  conducted  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Portage- Altoona  historical  tour  consumed  an  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  included  a  visit  to  the  site  of  the  fa- 
mous Portage  Railroad,  several  museums,  and  the 
famous  Horseshoe  Curve  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road near  Altoona.  The  afternoon  and  evening  trip  to 
Pittsburgh  provided  a  visit  to  the  Stephen  Collins  Fos- 
ter Memorial,  Carnegie  Museum,  the  Cathedral  of 
Learning,  and  KDKA  broadcasting  studio.  Of  interest 
to  the  teacher  of  social  .studies,  the  teacher  of  geography 
pd  the  literature  instructor  was  the  three  day  trip  to 
larrisburg.  Lancaster,  and  Gettysburg.  The  four-day 
fjuly  3-6)  Niagara  and  Canada  tour  was  designed  to 
present  the  reasons  for  Niagara  Falls  and  vicinity,  its 
istoric,  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  sig- 
ificance  and  importance.  The  two  day  trip  to  Erie, 
Fresque  Isle,  and  Pymatuning  Dam  was  planned  to 
ppeal  especially  to  teachers  of  general  science,  nature 
&tudy,  geography,  and  history.  The  wild-life  refuge 
at  Pymatuning  Lake,  the  lake  resort  at  Erie,  the  ecolog- 
ical studies  of  ])lants  and  animals  at  Presque  Isle  in 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  geographical  and  historical  features 
of  the  whole  region  provided  significant  experiences 
of  great  educational  value.  Two  400-ft  reels  of  Koda- 
chrome  movies  were  made  of  these  .summer  educational- 
recreational  tours.  They  can  be  used  in  the  classroom, 
in  the  college  assembly,  with  clubs  and  commimity 
organizations,  for  instruction,  entertainment,  and  pub- 
licity. 

For  the  ensuing  year  it  is  planned  to  continue  the 
photographic  work  in  color,  with  more  emphasis  on 
slides  than  on  motion  pictures.  Each  department  is  ])re- 
paring  a  comprehensive  list  of  things  to  be  photo- 
graphed as  individual  scenes,  or  as  a  series  of  pictures 
to  tell  a  definite  story.  Slides  so  prepared  will  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  various 
courses  of  the  school  curricukun,  and  will  enrich  the 
specific  factor  of  the  lesson  under  consideration  at 
the  time.  Then,  too,  the  slides  prepared  by  the  teacher 
are  more  likely  to  be  used  frequently  and  effectively, 
since  he/she  will  feel  that  they  relate  directly  to  the 
problem  and  clarify  it  readily. 

To  insure  a  long  life  of  repeated  use,  the  slides  are 
mounted  between  glass  with  either  the  old  style  mount 
or  the  new  SVE  fibre  cushion  binder.  Each  department 
retains  its  own  slides,  but  provides  a  brief  descriptive 
"catalogue"  of  its  pictures  so  that  others  may  check 
them  out  for  a  limited  period  of  use.  In  cases  where  it 
is  definitely  known  that  duplicate  copies  will  be  needed, 
repeated  shots  of  the  scene  are  taken  while  the  camera 
is  set  up  for  the  original,  first  picture. 

This  description  of  what  one  school  is  doing  in  color 
photography  may  suggest  to  others  planning  such  work 
some  things  to  do  and  some  things  to  avoid  in  their 
production  and  use  of  Kodachrome  slides  and  movies. 


Whether   you   seek 

EDUCATION 


or 


ENTERTAINMENT 

The  VISUAL  WAY 
is  fhe  BEST  WAY! 


You  can  educate  while  you  enter- 
tain, just  as  you  entertain  while  you 
educate — with  Universal's  outstand- 
ing   selection    of    nnotion    pictures. 

Here  are  pictures  that  should  be  on 
everybody's  MUST  list: 


DEANNA   DURBIN   in   "Three  Smart  Girls  Grow   Up" 

BING  CROSBY.  Joan  Blondell  and  Mischa  Auer  in 
"East  Side  of  Heaven" 

IRENE  DUNNE  and  CHARLES  BOYER  in  "When 
Tomorrow  Comes" 

DEANNA  DURBIN  in  "That  Certain  Age" 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "The  Mikado"  in  glorious 
technicolor,  with  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Players  and 
London  Symphony  Orchesira 

W.  C.  FIELDS,  EDGAR  BERGEN  and  CHARLIE 
McCarthy  in  "You  Can't  Cheat  an  Honest 
Man" 

VICTOR  McLAGEN  and  JACKIE  COOPER  in 
"Ex-Champ" 

Doug.  FAIRBANKS  Jr.  and  Basil  RATHBONE  in  "The 
Sun  Never  Sets" 

"The  Family  Next  Door"  with  Hugh  Herbert  and 
Joy  Hodges 


Don't  miss  these.  Write  to  UniversaVs 
IS  on-Theatrical  Department  for  further 
information  regarding  short-subjects, 
travelogues,  animated  cartoons  and 
other  feature  length  pictures. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  No.  17 
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COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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LET  YOUR  MOVIE  SCREEN 

MAKE    MONEY     FOR    YOUR     SCHOOL 

•  Sell   Screen    Advertising   to    local 
merchants 

•Announce   Coming   attractions   and   future 
events 

•  Title     your    pictures     in    real,    theatrical 
style 

•  Use  FILMACK  titles  and  announcements 
Sound    or    silent  —  Black    and    white,    tinted    or 
KODACHROME.      Complete    16   MM    Laboratory 
service.     A  trial  order  will  convince  you.     Write 
for   FREE   CATALOG. 

FILMACK    LABORATORIES 


839    S.    Wabash   Ave. 


Chicago,    III. 


JV. 


CimiLID    HIE^klLiriH 

TRAINING,  and  CHARACTER 
BUILDING  FILMS 

Silent   and   Sound   16  or  S  ni.m. 
BEFORK     THE     BABY     COMES 
BABY^S     FIRST     YEAR 
GROWING  UI»    (Child  care  and  traininfi;  from  one  to  six) 

Useful  to   adults,   young   adults,    doctors,    dentists,    nurses,   public 

health     workers,      high     school,      normal     school      and     colleges. 

THE    LIFE    OF   A    HEALTHY    CHILD 

THE  ROAD  TO  HEALTH   AND   HAPPINESS 

For    elementary    schools,     .iunior    and    senior    high    school    and 

lay    groups. 

EDUCATIONAL,    ENTERTAINING    and    RELIABLE 

Prepared   in   close    collaboration   with   leading   health    authorities, 

practitioners,    and    educators    in    various    parts    of    the    country. 

Complete   guide   and  text   of   spoken   narrative   of   sound   version 

supplied   with    all   orders. 

Sale  or  Kent   .   .   .  for  information 

HEALTH  FILM  SERVICE  '"salemI  oregon' 


Eskimo  Mother  &  Child 


NEW 

VISUALIZED 

LECTURE   SERIES 


Developed  from  field  studies 
made  among  14  primitive  races. 
These  provide  nevf  light  on 
MODERN  RACE  DECLINE  AND 
MEANS  FOR  RACE  REGENERA- 
TION. The  data  are  now  avail- 
able in  the  following  8  illustrated 
lectures  in  either  film  strips, 
2"  X  2"  glass  slides  or  standard 
glass  slides  ■with  descriptive  man- 
uals   and    an    illustrated    outline. 


1.  Sketch   of   the   primitive   races   studied. 

2.  How   primitive    races    have    prevented    tooth   decay. 

3.  How  the  faces  of  primitives  were  more  beautiful  before  than 
after   modernization. 

4.  Facial    beauty   lost   in    one    generation   and   greater  injury  to 
later  bom  children. 

5.  Animal  defects  from  foods  of  parents  and  mutual  responsibility 
of  both  parents. 

6.  Light    from    primitive    races    on    how    mentally   backward    and 
delinquents  can  be  produced. 

7.  Special  foods  of  primitives  for  parents-to-be  and  race  regenera- 
tion by  obeying  nature's   laws  of  life. 

8.  American    Indians — primitive,    semi-primitive    and    modernized. 

TOR  DETAILS  WITH   DESCRIPTIVE  LITER4T0RE   WRITE: 

Dr.  Weston  A.  Price,  Dental  Researdi  Laboratories 

8926   Euclid   Avenue,   Cleveland,   Ohio 
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Educational  Film  Institute  Uses  Motion  Pictures 
To  Report  Educational  Experiments 

Two  motion  pictures  presenting  educational  experi- 
ments in  applied  economics  have  been  made  by  the 
Educational  Film  Institute  of  New  York  University  un- 
der grants  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  They 
are  part  of  a  group  of  experiments  in  changing  educa- 
tional methods  now  being  conducted  in  various  rural 
communities  by  state  universities  with  the  aid  of  the 
Sloan  Foundation  and  coordinated  by  Dr.  Harold  F. 
Clark  of  Columbia  University.  The  purpose  of  the 
studies  is  to  discover  whether  levels  of  living  in  low- 
income  communities  can  be  improved  when  the  public 
school  curriciduni,  including  lessons  in  the  3  R's.  is 
built  around  the  economic  necessities  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter. 

The  films.  And  So  They  Live  and  The  Children  Must 
Learn,  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  unsatisfactory  re- 
lationship between  education  and  the  local  necessities 
of  life  which  now  characterizes  American  education  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  then  show  what  happens 
to  a  community  when  the  schools  begin  to  teach  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  people  and  when  ways  to 
improve  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  demonstrated 
in  the  school  room. 

"Since  it  was  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
basic  experiment  to  have  two  separate  films  each  re- 
lating to  a  dififerent  experimental  community,  the  Edu- 
cational I-^ilni  Institute  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
them  according  to  different  docuinentary  techniques," 
Chancellor  Harry  Woodburn  Chase  said.  "Our  hope 
is  that  the  differences  will  help  advance  the  art  of 
documentary  film  production."  Dr.  Spencer  Pollard, 
director  of  the  Institute  and  formerly  member  of  the 
economics  faculty  at  Harvard  University,  supplied  the 
outlines  for  both  films  and  co-ordinated  the  production 
groups. 

And  So  They  Live,  the  longer  of  the  two  films,  runs 
for  25  minutes.  It  was  executed  by  John  Ferno  and  Ju- 
lian Roffman.  The  film  u.ses  natural  sound  and  dialogue 
against  a  backgrovmd  of  an  original  musical  score.  It 
.shows  children  in  a  rural  mountain  school  reciting  me- 
dieval ballads  and  hearing  about  dikes  in  Holland  and 
Swiss  mountain  scenery,  while  their  parents  struggle 
to  raise  crops  on  worn-out  soil. 

The  Children  Must  Learn,  which  runs  for  1,5  min- 
utes, was  directed  by  W'illard  Van  Dyke.  It  likewise, 
was  made  in  a  rural  mountain  community  and  presents 
the  same  problems.  The  musical  background  was  ar- 
ranged from  authentic  folk  songs. 

"The  original  idea  in  making  these  pictures  was 
to  put  them  in  vaults  for  the  present  and  add  to  them 
from  time  to  time  as  the  studies  developed,  releasing 
them  when  the  experiments  themselves  showed  positive 
results,"  said  Harold  S.  Sloan,  director  of  the  Sloan 
Foundation.  "The  pictures  have  proved  so  interesting 
however,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  technical  docu- 
mentary film  production  and  the  educational  story  re- 
vealed, that  the  original  policy  may  be  modified. 
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"Although  there  are  no  definite  plans  at  this  time 
for  the  distribution  of  these  films,  it  seems  unwise  to 
lock  up  sucli  a  convincing  and  powerful,  presentation 
of  the  need  for  the  experiments." 

The  Educational  Film  Institute  was  established  at 
New  York  University  in  July  1939  to  produce  anc 
distribute  motion  pictures  on  social  science  subject? 
with  special  reference  to  economic  problems.  Its  firsl 
year's  activities  include  primarily  the  production  of 
several  films  based  on  the  Institute's  own  research  anc 
now  nearing  completion.  Offices  of  the  Institute  are  a; 
71  Washington  Square  South. 

Visual  Education  Dealers  Organize 

The  National  Association  of  Visual  Education  Deal- 
ers became  a  functioning  organization  in  February, 
1940,  when  a  group  of  twenty-eight  visual  education 
dealers  from  coast  to  coast,  as  charter  members  of 
the  organization,  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
and  elected  officers  for  their  organization.  This  organ- 
ization has  adopted  for  its  aims  and  purposes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

To  promote  practical,  ethical  and  progressive  methods  of 
doing  business  among  its  members;  to  assist  schools,  colleges, 
churches  and  other  organizations  in  obtaining  maximum  re- 
sults in  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids :  to  furnish  visual  educa- 
tion data  and  reports  to  enable  its  members  to  render  a  more 
effective  service;  to  develop  and  promote  better  cooperative 
relations  among  producers,  distributors  and  consumers,  and  all 
others  .serving  the  visual  education  field ;  and  to  approve,  en- 
courage, and  promote  sound  fair  trade  practices,  and  to  elim- 
inate unfair  .trade  practices. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  President,  C.  R. 
Reagan,  Texas  Visual  Education  company,  Austin ; 
Vice  President.  Donald  Reed,  Ideal  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion, Los  Angeles ;  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  D.  T.  Da- 
vis, D.  T.  Davis  Company,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  A 
Board  of  Directors  has  been  elected  composed  of  J.  M. 
Stackhouse,  Lake  Junaluska,  North  Carolina,  Olson  An- 
derson. Bay  City,  Michigan ;  I'rank  Bangs,  Salina,  Kan- 
sas ;  H.  L.  Barr,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia ;  J.  E. 
Foss,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania ;  Richard  T.  O'Neil, 
Visual  Education  Service,  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
and  Keith  H.  South.  Film  Preview,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Documentary  Scenario  Contest 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  the  best  story  on  which 
to  base  a  documentary  motion  picture,  the  Henry 
George  School  of  .Social  Science  and  the  Freeman  maga- 
zine, 30  East  29th  Street,  New  York  City,  announce 
the  following  contest: 

In  an  effort  to  present  to  the  nation  the  values  of 
citizenship  in  a  free  society  as  opposed  to  those  of  a 
collectivist  State,  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  sce- 
narios on  the  subject  "Free  Enterprise  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety." 

In  order  to  give  contestants  adequate  background  for 
their  stories  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ence invites  them  to  enroll  in  the  fifteen  weeks'  Free 
course   in    Fundamental    Economics   and    International 


QnrOr||T|Up  subject  matter  through  a  combination 
rnLuLlI  I  InU  of  both  sight  and  sound,  Erpi  Instruc- 
tional Sound  Fihna  make  a  clearer,  more  lasting  im- 
pression than  other,  less  complete  teaching  media. 
They  make  possible,  too,  the  use  of  much  material  that 
could  not  be  otherwise  presented. 


Erpi  Classroom  Films  are  not  only  an  effective  teaching 
tool,  but  also  economical.  They  last  for  years — may  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  at  various  grade  levels, 
correlated  with  many  different  courses. 


During  the  past  ten  years,  Erpi  sound  films  have  gained 
world-wide  acceptance  in  schools  both  small  and  large. 
Today  they  are  used  inalI48state$andin25foreign  lands. 


Included  in  Erpi's  comprehensive  library  are  more 
than  150  instructional  sound  films — with  more  being 
produced  at  the  rate  of  2  t  per  year.  There  are  films 
for  use  in  Social  Studies,  Biological  and  Physical 
Sciences,  Music,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Athletics,  Child  Psy- 
chology, Vocational  Guidance  and  Teacher  Training. 
Send  the  coupon  for  full  details. 


Erpi  Classroom  Films  Inc. 

ERPI  CLASSROOM  FILMS  INC.                                                               ES  9-40  | 

35-11  Thirty-fifth  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  I 

Cenllemen:   Pleane  send  me  deacriptivp  material  on  your  filmn  including  | 

the  Inleffration   Chart  whit'h   shows  graphically  the  extent  to  which  each  film  | 

correlates  with  different  courses.  ■ 

Name * 

Position , I 

Addren* ' 
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The  Educational  Screen 


WE  PROUDLY  PRESENT: 

'"Muld  ^ang   Q^yne 

Authentically  Staged  and  Superbly 
Portrayed  Dramatization  of  the 

Life  of  Rob_ert  Burns 

7    KeelM    .    .    .    HiiniiittK^    Timet     <>7    Miiiuten 
on    16   mm.    or   'io    himi.    Sound    Film 

A   STUDY  GUIDE   on    this  feature  has   been   prepared 
by  Educational  ^  Recreational  Guide  Inc. 

xxxxx 
New    Catalogue — Listing   other   dramatically   presented 
informative    subjects — furnished    on    request. 

Rights  Controlled  Exclusively  By: 

POST  PICTURES  CORP.   "^^^r/oV" 


f^ 


English 
Classics 


"•Silas    Marner" 

*'lvanhoe" 

"Ulysses" 

"Man  Without  A  Country" 

Send    for    Free    Catalogs   listing 
16  mm    Sound-Silent,    3  5  mm    Sound-Silent    Films 

FILM  CLASSIC  EXCHANGE,  505  Pearl  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


35    mm.  General   Science,    11    rolls,    $20 

FILM  Principles   of   Physics,    7   rolls,   $12 

cjj  TIIFC  Principles  of  Chemistry,  8  rolls,  $14 

*  Fundamentals  of  Biology.  4  rolls.  $9 

Order  on  approval  or  send  for  free  folder  and  sample 

VISUAL     SCIEIVCES,     Suffem,  New  York 


Trade  beginning  September  23  and  ending  January  8. 
Those  living  in  New  York  City  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  class  at  the  School  one  evening  a  week.  Others 
may  take  the  correspondence  course,  beginning  any 
time.  There  are  no  charges  of  any  kind. 

The  entries  should  not  be  submitted  before  January 
8.  when  the  term  closes.  The  contest  closes  February 
15.  IManuscripts  must  be  typewritten,  and  not  longer 
than  1000  words.  Do  Not  submit  a  continuity.  Simply 
write  out  in  synopsis  form  a  story  of  what  you  believe 
represents  "Free  Enterprise  in  a  Free  Society".  From 
time  to  time  during  the  course  you  may  get  all  the 
data  that  the  School  has  available  in  the  way  of  books, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  for  the  preparation  of  your  story.  First 
prize  $100,  .second  prize  $25,  third  prize  $15,  fourth 
prize  $10. 

Address  your  enrollment  and  inquiries  to :  Scenario 
Contest  Department,  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science,  30  East  29th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

U.S.  Government  Films  Awarded 

One  first  prize,  two  second,  and  one  third  were  won 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricuhure  films 
at  the  International  Exposition  of  Agricultural  Films, 
held  in  Rome,  May  20-27,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International    Institute   of   Agriculture.     • 

A  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Poultry — A  Billion 
Dollar  Industry,  in  the  general  agricultural  propaganda 
class.  Clouds  which  won  a  second  prize  in  the  elemen- 
tary class  is  a  one-reel  Weather  Bureau  picture  directed 
by  Raymond  Evans  and  produced  under  the  subject 
matter  supervision  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Clark.  Another  second 
prize  (University  Educational  Class)  was  awarded  to 
Hozv  Animal  Life  Begins,  a  school  short  made  by  the 
Department  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Film 
Center.  Inc.  This  film  is  based  on  the  longer  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  film.  In  the  Beginning.  A  third 
prize  in  the  ])rofessional  class  was  won  by  the  two-reel 
film  Sugar  Cane  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  and  the  Extension  Service  of  Louisiana, 
directed  by  Raymond  Evans,  and  produced  under  the 
subject-matter  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes. 

Eastman  Photographic  Collection 

The  Eastman  Historical  Photographic  Collection — the 
most  comprehensive  ever  assembled  to  illustrate  the 
growth  of  photography — went  on  display  for  the  first 
time  May  6th  at  the  New  York  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry,  to  remain  there  until  November  1st.  The 
exhibition  has  been  selected  from  the  cream  of  the 
Cromer  collection,  acquired  last  year  in  Paris  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  and  from  Eastman's  own 
historical  accumulation  of  the  past  sixty  years. 

On  e.xliibit  are  examples  of :  the  camera  obscura ; 
Daguerreotype  apparatus  and  Daguerre's  own  camera; 
photographs  by  Fox  Talbot,  "snapshot"  albums  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  the  Emjieror  Napoleon  III ;  miniature 
cameras  used  eighty  years  ago ;  Dauniier  cartoons  con- 
cerning photography ;  historical  material  showing  the 
development  of  dry  plates  and  dry-plate  cameras,  roll 
film  and  roll-film  cameras,  and  material  relating  to 
motion  pictures  and  color  photography. 
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After-sehool    Entortainmpnt 

SHIRLEY      TEMPLE 

2    REKI/    le    mm    S-O-F    COMEDIES 
Write   for   ne»v   194(>   simiiuI    niiil/or  silpiit    16mm    film   pntnlOK. 

LEWIS     FILM     SERVICE 


ir-:ic#.v»^v^ 


105    East    First   St. 


Wichita,    Kansas 


Need  for  Audio- Visual  Aids  Directors 

(Coiiih.((li-il  jrom  /'uiic  27b) 

The  director  must  have  had  some  training  in  cur- 
riculum work  because  it  is  his  responsibihty  to  see  that 
the  various  aids  are  properly  correlated  with  the  cur- 
riculum and  courses  of  study.  He  must  be  able  to  help 
the  teachers  in  the  selection  of  the  aids  that  will  con- 
tribute most  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  objectives. 

Those  becoming  directors  now  should  be  required 
to  have  had  several  professional  courses  in  the  use  and 
administration  of  audio  visual  aids,  preferably  a  major 
for  a  graduate  degree.  Many  of  the  leading  teacher 
education  institutions  are  now  offering  such  courses. 

The  director  should  have  had  training  in  general 
school  administration  and,  if  possible,  some  experience 
in  this  field — because  his  work  involves  an  understand- 
ing of  general  school  policies,  and  he  must  work  closely 
with  the  superintendent,  principals  and  supervisors. 

Unless  the  director  is  able  to  get  along  well  with  his 
fellow  workers  he  cannot  have  a  successful  program. 
This  is  particularly  im])ortant  since  much  of  his  work 
is  promotional.  Regardless  of  how  much  authority  he 
is  given,  he  cannot  build  an  eflfective  program  by  re- 
quiring his  teachers  to  use  audio-visual  aids;  he  mu.st 
cause  them  to  ivant  to  use  them. 

Experience  has  shown  that  one  who  is  easily  dis- 
couraged should  never  become  a  director  of  audio-vis- 
ual aids.  He,  of  course,  is  entirely  convinced  of  the  value 
of  his  aids,  but  to  win  complete  support  from  the  super- 
intendent and  board  of  education  frequently  requires  a 
patient  persistance  tthat  few  possess.  Too,  some  school 
boards  remember  buying  $800  35mm  motion  picture 
projectors  that  were  never  used,  and  they  sometimes 
have  the  habit  of  asking  such  (juestions  as,  "Is  there 
at  least  a  definite  agreement  on  standard  sizes  ?"  Unless 
some  thorough  public  relations  work  is  carried  out,  the 
director  will  hear  from  the  community,  "They  are  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  ])icnics  and  shows  at  our  school."  His 
teachers  will  become  enthusiastic  about  his  department 
only  gradually — sometimes  very  gradually — and  some 
of  them  may  never  use  audio-visual  aids.  Despite  all  of 
his  efforts  he  must  be  prepared  to  see  some  teachers  do 
a  very  poor  job  of  visual  presentation;  however,  he 
must  keep  in  mind  that  only  the  best  teachers  make  the 
best  use  of  any  teaching  material.  It  is  no  more  than 
fair  to  warn  the  prospective  director  that  these  are 
some  of  the  difficulties  he  will  probably  encounter. 

The  sooner  schools  realize  the  necessity  of  having 
their  audio-visual  aids  work  properly  supervised  and 
employ  qualified  directors,  the  sooner  we  shall  begin 
to  realize  the  potential  contributions  of  these  materials 
to  education. 


AN    EPIC   OF  THE   "SHARE-CROPPERS." 
A     realistic     story     about     the     lives     of     these     tragic     Americans! 


EDGE    OF    THE    WORLD 

A  human  drama  of  a  doomed  people — brilliantly  filmed  on  a  storm 
swept  island — one  of  the   last  outposts  of  civiliiation.     8   reels. 

Both  of  the  above  subf'ecfs  won  fhe  unanimous  recommendation  of  tfie 
Motion  Picture  Committee  ot  tile  Department  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion   of    tile    N.E.A.      Teachers    Guides  for  both  wilt  be  sent  on  request. 

CALL    OF    THE    WILDERNESS 

An  epic  of  primitive  America   and   its  untamed   wilds.     7  reels. 


KAMET    CONQUERED 

A    spectacular    expedifion    of    fhe    conquest    of    MOUNT    KAMET, 
24.457  feet  high.     3  reels. 


WITH     WILLIAMSON 
BENEATH     THE     SEA 

Natures    own    drama    of    beauty,    tragedy,    and    terror    among    tho 
mysteries  and   monsters  of  the  deep.     3   reels. 


SYMPHONIC     FEATURETTES 

AIDA     and      ROSAMUNDE 

Played    by    Philharmonic   Symphony   Orchestra    of    122. 
Vocal    chorus    of    100    in    AIDA.    ...     I    reel  each. 


NEW     1941      RELEASES 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  MASKED  PHANTOM 
VENGEANCE  OF  THE  DEEP 
MAN   IN  THE  MIRROR 

HIDEOUT  IN  THE  ALPS 

EVERYTHING   IN   RHYTHM 
FALLING   IN   LOVE 

JAWS  OF  JUSTICE 
SPEED    LIMITED 

DARK   SANDS 

AND   MANY  MORE 

Write    far    full    Illustrated    catalogue    and    prices    to    Depf.    f. 


COMMONWEALTH  PICTURES  CORP. 

729  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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■  Castle  Films,  30  Rockefeller  Pla- 
za, New  York  City,  offer  several  new 
motion  pictures  for  use  on  16mm  and 
8mm   projectors,   namely : 

Wings  over  World  Wonders,  a  novel 
tour  of  the  world  giving  bird's-eye  views 
of  wonder  spots  in  many  continents  as 
seen  from  the  clouds — Niagara,  Yose- 
mite,  Rockies,  Fujiyama,  New  Zealand's 
Alps,  the  Pyramids  and  Sahara,  end- 
ing the  air  voyage  over  London,  Paris, 
Naples  and  Vesuvius. 

Come  Back  to  Ireland  is  a  genial 
jaunt  amidst  the  thatched  cottages, 
lakes,  rivers  and  cities  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  and  includes  sequences  of  Killarney 
and  the  Shannon,  market  at  Galway, 
fisherfolk  on  the  coast,  peat-diggers, 
the    Blarney   stone,    and    Dublin. 

Mexico  unrolls  scenes  of  its  glorious 
past  and  its  exotic  beauty  of  today.  The 
temple  of  Quetzalcoatl,  floating  flower 
islands  of  Xochimilico,  Popocatapetl, 
the  great  cathedral  and  market  place 
in  Mexico  City  are  visited.  Intimate 
shots  in  village  and  town  complete  the 
picture  of  the    Mexico  of  today. 

Battle  for  France  and  Fatal  End  con- 
tinues an  authentic  motion  picture 
chronicle  of  Europe's  wars.  Starting 
with  the  evacuation  of  Allied  troops 
from  Dunkerque,  it  follows  German 
advances  into  France,  showing  rear- 
guard battle  actions,  actual  bombing 
of  Paris  and  environs,  the  fall  of  towns 
in  the  path  of  invading  columns,  and 
finally,  occupation  of  Paris  and  the  as- 
sumption of  total  powers  by  Premier 
Petain. 

■  Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.,  35-11 
3Sth  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New 
York,  have  produced  three  new  sound 
films  in  their  Human  Geography  se- 
ries: 

A  Planter  of  Colonial  Virginia,  pro- 
duced in  collaboration  with  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration,  provides  an  au- 
thentic portrayal  of  life  in  eighteenth 
century  Virginia.  It  presents  the  atmos- 
phere and  functions  of  the  tobacco  plan- 
tation ;  the  significance  of  Williamsburg 
as  the  political  and  social  center  of 
the  colony;  methods  of  manufacture  and 
means  of  transportation;  costumes, 
architecture,  social  customs  and  music 
of    the    period. 

French-Canadian  Children  is  an  in- 
timate study  of  the  winter  home  life, 
environment,  and  activities  of  a  typical 
French-Canadian  farm  family  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Reproduced  con- 
versations reflect  the  influence  of  French 
language  and  customs.  School  life,  ice 
cutting,  rug  making,  food  preparation, 
and  maple  syrup  refining,  are  shown. 

Children  of  Switzerland^Shows  the 
influences  of  an  Alpine  environment 
upon  the  pastoral  existence  of  the 
members  of  a  typical  Swiss  family. 
Characteriftic    village,    home,    and   out- 


JV^ 
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door  scenes  reveal  the  frugal  existence 
of  a  mountain  people  whose  chief 
means  of  livelihood  is  their  cattle. 
Beautiful  summer  scenes  of  the  rugged 
snow-covered  Alps  are  provided  to- 
gether with  reproduced  and  interpreted 
Swiss  conversations. 

■  Films  Incorpokated,  330  West  42 
Street,  New  York  City,  announces  that 
new  feature  pictures  have  been  care- 
fully studied  for  their  educational  val- 
ues and  the  following  have  beeen  se- 
lected to  be  added  to  the  School  List. 
Study  Guides  will  be  prepared  immed- 
iately and  an  illustrated  folder  de- 
scribing the  entire  School  List  includ- 
ing these  additions  will  be  mailed  upon 
inquiry. 

The  Arkansas  Traveler — human,  down 
to  earth  family  picture  of  small-town 
life,  starring  Bob  BurnSi  Fay  Bainter 
and  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  Interesting  from 
a    vocational    standpoint. 

The  Barrier — Rex  Beach  story  laid 
against  a  background  of  the  Alaskan 
gold  strikes  of  the  '90's.  Stunning  back- 
grounds of  majestic  peaks,  glaciers  and 
forests.  Features  Leo  Carrillo,  Jean 
Parker. 

Crime  of  Dr.  Hallet — powerful  story 
of  self-sacrificing  scientists  working  for 
humanity,  seeking  a  cure  for  red  fever 
in  the  tropical  Sumatran  jungle.  Ralph 
Bellamy,   Josephine    Hutchinson. 

If  I  Were  King — romantic  costume 
spectacle  picturing  fifteenth  century 
Francois  Villon,  poet  and  philosopher, 
who  champions  the  people  against  the 
nobles.  Magnificent  settings  and  his- 
torical background.  Ronald  Colman, 
Frances  Dee,  Basil  Rathbone. 
Little  Orphan  Annie — human  picturiza- 
tion  of  a  series  of  events  in  the  life 
of  a  freckle-face  girl  loved  by  millions 
of  newspaper  cartoon  fans.  Features 
Mary  Ann    Gillis. 

I  Audio-Film  Libraries,  661  Bloom- 
field  Avenue,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  an- 
nounce the  following  additions  to  its 
library : 

Marseillaise — 8  reels,  16mm  sounds 
a  new  French  film  with  English  sub- 
titles, produced  by  Jean  Renoir.  It  deals 
with  the  French  Revolution,  opening  with 
the  storming  of  the  Bastille  in  July,  1789. 
It  goes  on  to  show  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  forced  upon  the  people  of 
France  by  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  .'\ntion- 
ette,  and  the  French  love  of  democracy 
and  freedom.  Available  for  both  rental 
and    sale. 

Our  Constitution — 2  reels,  16mm 
sound — available  for  rental  only.  This 
historical  picture  depicts  the  causes 
leading  up  to  the  need  for  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  the  subsequent 
drawing  and  ratification  of  our  Con- 
stitution in  1787.  Important  characters 
are  portrayed,  including  Washington, 
Franklin,    Madison,    Hamilton. 


The  Educational  Screen 

■  International  Geographic  Pic- 
tures, 52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  have  completed  production  on  the 
third  subject  in  their  series  of  historical 
films — a  very  timely  picture  as  indicated 
by  the  title : 

The  Causes  and  Immediate  Effects 
of  the  First  World  War— 2  reels,  16mm 
and  35mm  sound.  The  film  portrays, — 
by  animated  maps  and  authentic  scenes 
of  events  and  personalities  involved, — 
the  formation  of  the  European  alliances; 
growth  of  German  Imperialism;  Middle 
European  Empire  dream;  crises  before 
the  war ;  the  war  in  brief ;  the  collapse 
of  Russia  and  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Li- 
tovsk ;  formation  of  the  new  Baltic 
states ;  the  .Armistice  and  the  Conference 
of  Paris  showing  the  treaties  of  Ver- 
sailles, St.  Germain,  Trianon,  Neuilly, 
Sevres  and  Lausanne. 

Past  and  present  world  figures,  such 
as  King  Edward  VII,  William  II,  Franz 
Joseph,  William  Churchill.  Czar  Nicholas, 
WiLson,  are  seen.  Animated  maps  are 
used  to  clarify  and  explain  the  various 
alliances   and    treaties. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  and  the  part  played  by  President 
Wilson  in  helping  to  shape  the  peace 
treaties.  As  in  their  earlier  films,  the 
producers  present  history  without  bias, 
leaving  the  interpretation  of  facts  to  the 
teacher. 

■  Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.,  35  West 
4Sth  Street.  New  York  City,  report  that 
they  now  have  ready  for  distribution  in 
16mm  sound  an  important  group  of  fea- 
ture pictures  with  outstanding  stars  and 
casts.   The    titles   are   listed  as   follows: 

The  Private  Life  of  Henry  VIII  with 
Charles  Laughton,  Robert  Donat.  Bin- 
nie  Barne.s,  Elsa  Lanchester,  Merle  Ob- 
eron  and  Wendy  Barrie. 

Catherine  The  Great— Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  Elizabeth  Bergner  and  Flora 
Robson. 

The  Scarlet  Pimpernel— Leslie  How- 
ard  and    Merle   Oberon. 

Elephant  Boy— Sabu,  based  on  "Too- 
mai  of  the  Elephants"  by  Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Rembrandt — Charles  Laughton.  Ger- 
trude Lawrence  and  Elsa  Lanchester. 

The  Ghost  Goes  West — Robert  Donat, 
Jean    Parker.    Eugene    Pallette. 

Things  To  Come— H.  G.  Wells'  fan- 
tasy of  the  year  2036  with  Raymond 
Massey,  Ralph  Richardson,  Sir  Cedric 
Hardwicke. 

Sanders  of  The  River — Paul  Robeson. 

Study  guide  can  be  had  with  Thific/s 
To  Come.  Study  guides  for  the  other 
films  are  in  preparation.  These  pictures 
are  available  for  rental  and  long  term 
lease. 

Recognizing  the  additional  visual  value 
that  color  films  give  to  school  pictures, 
Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing its  color  film  librarj-.  They 
have  just  issued  a  comprehensive  folder 
descriptive  of  their  well-known  color  li- 
brary of  16mm  sound  and  silent  pictures. 
Among  the  outstanding  color  films  listed, 
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Superior  Features 
that  make  for  the 
Remarkable  Per- 
formance of 
Ampro  Sound 
Projectors 

1  TRIPLE  CLAW  MOVE- 
MENT. Affords  Film  Pro- 
tection— The  triple  claw 
engages  three  sprocket  holes 
simultaneously.  Film  with  two 
adjacent  torn  holes  can  be  suc- 
cessfuly  used. 

2  NATURAL    SOUND    RE- 
PRODUCTION. Free  from 

Waver  and  Distortion  due 

<  to  Ampro 's  finely  balanced  fly- 

'  wheel  and  patented  film  guides 

which  prevent  the  film  from 

'flapping." 

3  SOUND  OPTICAL  SYS- 
TEM. Light  from  Exciter 
Lamp  is  projected  directly 
■  without  mirrors  onto  the  photo 
I  cell  without  losses  or  distor' 
f  tions. 


4  SOUND  LOOP  SYNCHRO- 
NIZER.  Permits  perfect 
synchronization  of  picture 
and  sound  by  the  exact  form- 
ing of  sound  loop.  Can  be  set 
without  stopping  the  show. 


5  EASE  OF  THREADING. 
Film  "threads"  straight 
through  projector  at  only 
three    points,    (two    sprockets 
and  film  gate). 


6PREF0CUSED  EXCITER 
LAMP.  Ampro's  prefo- 
cusedexciter  lamp  requires 
)  adjustment  for  perfect  op- 
tical alignment. 
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(drod»  of  schools  havi  adopted  the 
resound  Projectors.   Thejr  t6w:  prices 
ght  them  within  the  reoch  of  every  v  - 
nth  these  remarkable   new  oiipdeU  ^' 
foject  sound  pictures  inexpensively  t^i^ 
I  ond  at  a  moment's  notice!    Voo"' 
up  the  machine,  plug  it  in  and  turn  : 
as  simple  as  that!  All  controls  ar«: 
on  one  convenient  illuminated  panel.'  :: 
hos  been  simpllfled  so  that  if  Is  ot'.i' 
ithe  ordinary  silent  projector.     ;       V  $■ 

nony  otherfeaturet  that  make  Amprof  '^ 

jideol  for  school.    Send  coupon  for-,} 

atalog  giving  full  details  and  lateft;  -. 
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AMPRO  CORPORATION  (E 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicaeo,  III. 

Please  send  me  new  1940  Ampro  CataloK-  I  am  pj 
larly  interested  in:  D  New  Amprosound  Models  ' 
"YA",  "YSA",  and  "UA".  D  Ampro  16  mm.  Silec 
Convertible  to  Sound  Projectors. .  D  All  Ampro  If 
Sound  Projectors  including  Ampto  Arc. 
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On  the  Press 


READY  OCTOBER  1ST! 

The  publication  thousands 
are  waiting  for : 

"1000  and  ONE" 

THE  BLUE  BOOK  OF 

NON-THEATRICAL  FILMS 

16th  (Annual)  Edition 

Listing  and  describing  more  than 
5,000  films  —  mostly  16mm,  but 
many  35mm  —  classified  by  sub- 
ject, together  with  sources  from 
which  they  are  available. 

More  complete,  more  informative, 
more  serviceable  than  ever  before! 

"Indispensable"  .  .  .  "Invaluable" 
.  .  .  "Helpful  beyond  measure"  .  .  . 
"Best  and  most  useful  of  any  di- 
rectory offered"  .  .  .  "A  gold  mine 
of  film  information"  .  .  .  "Intel- 
lisentlv  planned  for  quick  and  ex- 
plicit reference." 

— are  just  a  few  of  hundreds  of 
expressions  of  praise  received  from 
educational  film  users  for  the  di- 
rectory's valued  service. 

Price  75c 

to  non-subscribers  of 
EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 

Only  25c 

to   subscribers. 

ORDER  NOW  and  insure  .prompt 
receipt  of  the  new  edition  when  it 
is  off  the  press. 

SUBSCRIBERS! 

Be  sure  to  send  your  25c  fot  the 
16th  Edition  of  "1000  and  One" 
so  it  can  automatically  go  to  you 
when  it  is  ready  October  1st. 

EDUCATIONAL    SCREEN 

64  E.  Lake  St.       Chicago.  III. 
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are  the  newest  releases  including  three 
silent  films  on  South  America,  one  reel 
each,  entitled:  East  Coast  of  South 
America.  West  of  The  Andes,  The  U'ind- 
'a'ard  Island,  and  two  sound  subjects, 
IValt:  of  the  Flozvers,  and  Jefferson  and 
Monroe,  one  reel  each. 

■  Garrison  Film  Distributors,  Inc., 
1600  Broadway,  \ew  York  City,  are 
releasing  this  month  a  series  of  si.x 
new  instructional  films  dealing  with 
Handicraft  -Arts,  produced  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Universal  School  of 
Handicrafts.  Arthur  Browning,  writer 
and  film  producer,  directed  the  series 
which  is  keyed  for  adult  and  elemen- 
tary school  use.  Titles  of  the  films — one 
reel  each — are  : 

Elementary  Manual  Training:  Mak- 
ing a  Fine  Gift  Box;  Marionettes,  Con- 
struction and  Manipulation;  Elemen- 
tary Book  Binding;  Loom  Weaving; 
Decorative  Metal  Work;  Leather  Work. 
Handicraft  Manuals,  published  by  the 
Universal  School  of  Handicrafts,  will 
be  available   for  use   with   the  films. 

■  Bailey  Film  Service,  1651  Cosmo 
Street,  Hollywood,  California,  have  taken 
over  distribution  of  three  16mm  sound 
films  formerly  distributed  by  Donavin 
Miller  Productions.  .All  three  subjects 
were  produced  under  the  direction  of 
Mary  Clint  Irion,  formerly  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Visual  Education  of  Los 
-Angeles    County    .Schools. 

Airliner  depicts  the  modern  trans- 
rort  plane  in  actual  service,  and  the 
latest  developments  in  aviation — air  ter- 
minals, traffic  control  ofiice,  inspection 
and  servicing  of  motors,  automatic  pilot, 
gyro-horizon,  etc.  It  is  an  informative 
picture  told  in  an  entertaining  way. 

Milk  is  a  primary  teaching  film  show- 
ing the  production  of  certified  raw 
milk  on  a  modern  dairy  farm.  Scenes 
include  preparing  and  mixing  feed, 
clipping  and  washing  cows,  steriliza- 
tion of  equipment,  hand  milking,  milk- 
ing machines,  bottling  of  milk  and  its 
delivery. 

Miracle  of  the  Meadows,  the  third 
film,  shows  the  production,  processing 
and  distribution  of  certified  and  pas- 
teurized milk  from  farm  to  home.  To 
some  extent  it  parallels  the  primary 
milk  subject  but  treats  in  addition:  gov- 
ernment control  of  milk  production, 
equipment  and  work  of  pasteurizing 
plant. 

■  The  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, .Audio-Visual  Aids  Service  has 
secured  distribution  rights  to  their  state 
picture,    titled  : 

The  Ninth  State— so  called  because 
New  Hampshire  was  the  necessary 
ninth  state  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 
Colonial  houses  and  doorways  are  first 
shown,  followed  by  a  shot  of  the  State 
House  at  Concord  and  background 
scenes  to  show  some  of  the  industries 
and  advantages  of  the  state  :  its  water 
power  for  generating  electricity,  use 
of  its  granite,  its  popularity  as  a  sum- 
mer playground,  beauties  of  the  White 
Mountains,  the  summer  theatre  and  Mc- 
Dowell     musical      colony.      Concluding 


scenes  show   New  Hampshire's  agricul- 
ture,   and   winter   sports. 

This  16mm  sound  film,  all  in  color, 
will  be  rented  to  any  organization.  It 
requires  thirty  minutes  projection  time. 

■  Ideal  Pictures  Corporatiox,  28  K 
Eighth  Street,  Chicago,  is  distributing  its 
new  1940-41  catalog  of  16mm  sound  and 
silent,  8mm  silent  motion  pictures.  Pub- 
lished in  a  handy  size. — 7VixS" — the 
catalog's  98  pages  offer  a  wide  selection 
of  features,  featurettes,  comedies,  sports, 
and  educational  reels  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  as  shown  by  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents. 16mm  sound  features  are  listed 
alphabetically  also  for  ready  reference, 
indicating  the  page  on  which  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  film's  contents  appears.  Illus- 
trations enhance  the  general  attractive- 
ness of  the  booklet. 

Special  announcement  is  made  of  Ideal's 
acquisition  of  exclusive  16mm  rights  to 
61  of  the  1940-41  Monogram  feature 
pictures,  a  partial  list  of  which  is  given 
in  the  catalog. 

■  Eastin  16mm  Pictures  Co.,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado, announces  a  new,  exclusive  16mm 
release,    available    for    rental    only: 

Cipher  Bureau— 7  reels,  16mm  sound. 
This  feature  picture  deals  with  the  de- 
tection of  foreign  spies  and  fifth  col- 
umnists by  .American  counter-espion- 
age agents.  The  brilliant  scientific  me- 
thods of  the  Cipher  Bureau  are  inter- 
estingly portrayed. 

■  Nu-.Art  Films.  Inc.,  145  West  4Sth 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  released  in 
16mm  sound  four  full  length  feature 
comedies  and  six  two-reel  subjects, 
featuring  important  stars.  The  full 
length  releases  are : 

Feet  First;  Welcome  Danger — star- 
ring Harold  Lloyd. 

The  Gladiator;  Wide  Open  Faces— 
with  Joe  E.  Brown. 

Tarzan's  Revenge,  an  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs'  production,  with  Eleanor 
Holm   and   Glenn   Morris. 

The  six  short  subjects  constitute  the 
second  group  of  a  series  of  modern 
musical  and  dialogue  comedies  to  which 
Nu-Art  acquired  exclusive  rights.  This 
new  group  includes  three  films  with 
Ruth  Etting,  one  with  Johnny  .Arthur, 
one  with  Gene  .Austin,  and  one  with 
Walter  Catlett. 

■  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
208  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  has  released 
a  new  motion  picture,  coincident  with  the 
establishment  of  film  distribution  centers 
at  subsidiary  company  offices  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago,  New  York,  Birmingham, 
Cleveland  and  San  Franci-sco.  Title  of 
the  new  subject  is : 

The  Making  and  Shaping  of  Steel— 7 

reels.  16mni  or  oSmm  sound.  It  tells  the 
story  of  steel  from  the  time  the  ore  is 
mined  until  the  finished  product  leaves 
the  mills.  Each  of  the  reels  is  complete 
in  itself  and  may  be  used  separately. 
May  be  obtained  free  upon  application  to 
the  nearest  distribution  center. 
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firms  announce  new  products  and  developments  of  interest  to  the  field. 


When  the  commercial 


New  SVE  Slide  Projectors 

The  Society  for  Visual  Education 
intrixiuced  two  new  slide  projectors  at 
the  National  Photographic  Dealers'  Con- 
vention held  in  Chicago  in  August — the 
Models  AK  and  RK. 

The  KK  i)rojector  is  a  100-watt 
machine  incorporating  a  triple  condens- 
ing lens  system,  giving  greater  illumina- 
tion than  has  previously  been  obtained 
in  the  Model  EK  which  it  supersedes. 
A  feature  of  this  Model  RK  is  that  it 
may  be  used  with  any  one  of  the  tliree 
types  of  slide  changers.  It  is  equipped 
as  standard  with  a  new  noiseless  type  of 
horizontal  slide  carrier.  This  carrier  is 
easily  removed  and  in  its  place  it  is 
possible  to  use  the  SVE  semi-automatic 
slide  changer.  This  changer  will  accom- 
mo<late  either  glass  slides  or  the  Eastman 
Ready-Mount.  It  will  also  instantly  take 
the  Eastman  automatic  Ready- Mount 
slide  changer. 

The  Model  AK  is  a  new  and  improved 
300-watt  slide-only  machine.  A  triple 
condensing  system  greatly  improves  the 
lighting  efficiency  of  this  projector  and 
is  so  arranged  that  all  the  lenses  in  the 
projector  may  be  cleaned  in  a  few 
seconds.  This  machine  is  regularly 
equipped  with  an  SVE  semi-automatic 
slide  changer  and  is  so  constructed  that 
the  Eastman  Ready-Mount  changer  may 
be  instantly  attached.  The  lens  used  is 
an  e.xceptionally  fine  anastigmat  Series 
"O"  lens.  The  SVE  vertical  slide 
changer  eliminates  the  possibility  of  mov- 
ing the  projector  during  the  projection 
of  pictures,  thus  assuring  no  motion  of 
the  image  on  the  screen. 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  at  the 
Photographic  Show  was  the  introduction 
into  the  amateur  field  of  a  new  third- 
dimension  projector.  Amateurs  have  been 
experimenting   with   this   type  of   photo- 


SVE   RK  Slide  Projector 

graphy  for  some  time  and  will  be 
interested  in  learning  of  this  development. 
Instead  of  using  two  projectors  side 
by  side  the  SVE  machine  has  been 
designed  to  work  as  a  single  vertical 
unit.  This  makes  possible  the  use  of  a 
single  projection  lamp  containing  two 
300-watt  filaments  properly  spaced  to 
assure  even  illumination  on  both  projected 
images  at  all  times.  In  order  to  adjust 
for  the  correct  vertical  and  interocular 
distances  on  the  screen,  variable  adjust- 
ments   have    been   attached    to    the    lens 


SVE  Third-dimension  projector  for  double-frame  filmslides  and  single-frame 

filmstrips. 


system  to  allow  for  these  corrections  at 
any  projected  distance.  The  third-dimen- 
sion projector  will  accommodate  double- 
frame  transparencies  and  single-frame 
filmstrips.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remove 
the  front  aperture  glasses  and  make  a 
slight  adjustment  on  the  lenses  for  the 
difference  in  the  interocular  and  vertical 
distances  to  change  the  machine  from 
single-frame  filmstrip  operation  to  the 
double-frame  filmslide. 

For  further  particulars,  write  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  100  East 
Ohio   Street,    Chicago. 

New  Radiant  Projection  Lamps 

For  projectors  regularly  using  750  or 
1000  Watt,  25  hour,  Biplane  lamps,  the 
Radiant  Lamp  Corporation,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  developed  two  new  Biplane 
type  lamps  producing  greatly  increased 
screen  illumination.  The  new  750  Watt 
lamp  is  said  to  be  approximately  equal 
in  light  output  to  that  of  the  regular 
1000  Watt  lamp,  while  the  latter  pos- 
sesses an  even  higher  proportionate  light 
effectiveness.  Both  lamps  are  designed  to 
burn  10  hours,  are  supplied  in  Medium 
Prefocus  or  Medium  Screw  base,  (T12 
bulb).  Each  lamp  features  the  Black- 
Top"  coating  which  completely  eliminates 
upward  passage  of  stray  light  from  the 
lamp  housing  of   the  projector. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the 
current  loads  and  operating  temperatures 
of  these  new  lamps  and  those  of  corre- 
sponding regular  25  hour  lamps.  The  new 
750  Watt  lamp  lists  at  $4.10,  the  new  1000 
Watt   lamp   at   $6.00. 

First  Turret-Head  Magazine 
Loading  Camera 

Important  camera  news  is  Bell  &  How- 
ell's announcement  of  the  new  16mm 
turret-head  Filmo  "Auto  Master,"  first 
multi-lens  magazine  loading  camera. 
It  is  powered  by  the  Filmo  141  mechan- 
ism, but  encased  in  a  distinctive  new 
modern  housing.  The  "Auto  Master"  has 
a  rotating,  three-lens  turret,  upon  which 
any  three  lenses  may  be  mounted — wide 
angle,  speed,  or  telephoto.  Mounted  di- 
rectly on  the  turret  beside  each  lens  is 
the  corresponding  viewfinder  objective. 
.As  the  camera  lens  is  rotated  to  posi- 
tion, the  matching  objective  is  automatic- 
ally seated  before  the  viewfinder,  offer- 
ing a  full-size  image. 

.An  entirely  new  and  extremely  prac- 
tical idea  in  camera  strap-handles  is  pro- 
vided. The  "Steady  Strap"  is  detachable, 
screwing  securely  into  the  tripod  socket 
on  the  bottom  of  the  camera.  .An  ad- 
ditional feature  is  a  built-in  e.xposure 
calculator  which  is  said  to  give  at  a 
glance  the  correct  lens  setting  for  both 
Kodachrome   and   black   and    white    film. 

The  camera  operates  at  four  speeds, 
16-32-48-64  frames  per  second.  Built  in 
are  the  single-frame  release  and  starting 
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button  lock.  The  Filmo  "Auto  Master," 
equipped  with  the  Taylor-Hobson  F  2.7 
lens  and  the  viewfinder  objective,  is 
priced  at  $195.  For  further  particulars 
write  to  the  Bell  &  Howell  Company, 
1801  Larchinont  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

A  New  Slide  Series — Race 
Decline  and  Race  Regeneration 

This  series  of  illustrated  lectures  traces 
some  steps  which  occur  in  individual  and 
group  degeneration  by  analyzing  the 
forces  that  produce  physical  degeneration. 

The  basis  for  these  lectures  has  been 
provided  by  field  studies  made  among 
fourteen  primitive  races  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Wide  varieties  of  environ- 
ments ha\e  been  included  ranging  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  tropics  and  from  equa- 
torial jungles  to  the  higli  Andes  and 
other  mountain   groups. 

The  data  obtained  have  been  record- 
ed clinically,  photographically  and  by  phy- 
sical measurements  of  individuals.  Chem- 
ical analyses  have  been  made  of  foods 
involved.  The  data  besides  being  pub- 
lished in  book  form  (Nutrition  and  Phy- 
sical Degeneration.  A  Comparison  of 
Primitive  and  Modern  Diets  and  Their 
Effects,  published  by  Paul  B.  Hoeber, 
Inc.,  Medical  Book  Dept.,  Harper 
Brothers,  New  York),  are  now  assembled 
in  this  series  of  visual  lectures  with  de- 
scriptive texts  provided  in  manuals  syn- 
chronized to  the  numbered  illustrations. 
A  synopsis  of  the  book  is  also  provided. 
The  series  is  developed  under  the  gen- 
eral title  Light  From  Primitive  Races  on 
Modem  Degeneration.  The  individual  lec- 
tures have  been  assembled  under  the  fol- 
lowing eight  titles : 

"Sketch  of  the  Primitive  Races  Stud- 
ied" (60  illustrations)  ;  "How  Primitive 
Races  Have  Prevented  Tooth  Decay"  (72 
illustrations)  ;  "How  the  Faces  of  Prim- 
itives Were  More  Beautiful  Before  Than 
After  Modernization"  (71  illustrations)  ; 
"Facial  Beauty  Lost  in  One  Generation" 
and  "Greater  Injury  to  Later  Born  Chil- 
dren" (47  illustrations)  ;  "Animal  De- 
fects From  Foods  of  Parents"  and  Mu- 
tual Responsibility  of  Both  Parents"  (36 
illustrations)  ;  "Light  From  Primitive 
Races  on  How  Mentally  Backward  and 
Delinquents  Can  Be  Produced"  {ii  il- 
lustrations )  ;  "Special  Foods  of  Prim- 
itives For  Parents-To-Be"  and  "Race 
Regeneration  by  Obeying  Nature's  Laws 
of    Life"    (4'4   illustrations)  ;    "American 


New  Bell  & 
Howell  multi- 
lens  magazine 
loading   camera 


Indians,  Primitive,  Semi-Primitive  and 
Modernized". 

In  order  to  make  the  material  most 
easily  available  and  widely  adaptable  the 
illustrations  will  be  provided  in  three 
forms ;  namely,  film  strips  on  35  milli- 
meter film,  two  by  two  inch  glass  slides 
and  three-and-a-quarter  by  four  inch 
glass  slides.  The  prices  of  the  film 
strips  averages  $3.00  per  subject. 

This  visual  education  lecture  series  can 
be  obtained  from  Dr.  W\-ston  A.  Price, 
Dental  Research  Laboratories,  8926  Eu- 
clid  .Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B&H  Editing  Outfit 

An  intermittent  film  viewer,  and  some 
new,  streamlined,  "Heavy  Duty"  Re- 
winds, are  offered  by  Bell  &  Howell. 
Showing  actual  movies  on  the  ground- 
glass  viewing  screen,  instead  of  a  series 
of  single  "still"  frames,  the  new  Filmo- 
tion"  Viewer  is  the  basic  unit  of  an  effi- 
cient new  film  editing  outfit.  The  viewer  is 
said  to  produce  a  moving  image  that  is 
exceptionally  clear  and  steady.  Convenient 
controls  for  focusing  and  framing  are 
provided,  and  the  30-watt  lamp  is  readily 
accessible  for  cleaning.  The  ground-glass 
viewing  screen  is  3  in.  x  2%  in.  on  the 
16mm  model.  The  viewer  is  available  on 
the  well-known  Filmo  Add-a-Unit  basis, 


Amplifier  for  Dual  Projection 

With  this  new  Victor  Amplifier  regu- 
lar theater  continuity  is  now  possible  for 
continuous  shows  without  any  breaks 
for  changing  reels.  This  added  flexibility 
and  Victor  multiple  use  is 
brought  about  by  the  model 
"R"  Amplifier  which  can 
accommodate  two  Animato- 
phone  Sound  Projectors  and 
as  many  as  eight  12"  or  15" 
speakers.  A  flick  of  the 
change-over  switch  stops  one 
projector  and  puts  the  other 
into  operation  to  permit 
threading  without  loss  of 
projection   time. 

Public  Address  equipment 
and  a  record  player  can 
also  be  used  at  the  same 
time  to  supplement  the  sound 
projector.  Complete  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Victor  .Ani- 
matograph  Corporation. 
Davenport,   Iowa. 


with  or  without  rewinds,  with  or  without 
splicer,  and  it  will  take  current  Filmo  re- 
winds as  well  as  the  new  "Heavy  Duty" 
units.  Present  Model  136  Filmo  Splicers, 
from  either  8  or  16mm.  Filmo  Editors, 
may  be   mounted  on  the  new   viewer. 

Taking  all  16mm  reels  up  to  2000-foot 
capacity,  the  new  Filmo  "Heavy  Duty" 
Rewind  appears  in  attractive  streamlined 
design.  It  is  equipped  with  a  ratio-control 
lever  for  rapid  rewind,  or  for  more  de- 
liberate  editing   operation. 

Film  Strips  for  Social  Studies 

Pictorial  Events,  a  recently  formed 
organization  in  New  York  City,  with 
offices  at  122  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City  presents  ten  new  film  strips  re- 
enacting  American  History,  French  His- 
tory, Literature,  Government,  Civics,  Ge- 
ography,  and    other    Social    Studies. 

With  the  e.xception  of  the  material  on 
Our  Government,  the  pictures  which  make 
up  the  continuity  of  each  film  strip  were 
produced  during  the  filming  of  great 
historical  motion  picture  productions. 
Titles  of  these  nine  units  are :  Les  Miscr- 
ables,  A  Talc  of  Two  Cities,  Abe  Lin- 
coln in  Illinois.  The  H'cstzi.'ard  Migration. 
Holland,  Switcerland,  Pinocchio,  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Tom  Sawyer,  Gulliver's 
Travels. 

The  film  strip  on  Ottr  Government. 
comprising  54  pictures,  gives  a  factual 
and  documentary  picture-story  of  each 
step  in  the  operation  of  our  government. 
Here  are  seen  the  ceremony  of  the  presi- 
dential inauguration,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  at  their  posts ;  function  of  the 
primary  ballot,  meaning  of  the  Electoral 
College,  etc. 

This  material  has  been  designed  from 
a  social  relations  point  of  view.  The 
pictures  are  highly  selective  in  charac- 
ter and  exciting  in  subject  matter.  Ar- 
ranged in  logical  sequence,  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a  narrative  which  is  pro- 
vocative of  much  valuable  discussion  be- 
tween teacher  and  students.  The  events 
and  characters  portrayed  should  stir  stu- 
dents to  further  study  and  research 
and  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
past  episodes  and  movements. 

Teachers'  Guides  to  accompany  the 
units  have  been  prepared  by  educators. 
They  contain  comprehensive  text,  ex- 
planatory of  the  respective  pictures,  his- 
torical data,  and  stimulating  questions. 


Amplifier  and  two  sound  projectors 
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Being  the  Combined  Judgments  of  a  National  Committee  on  Current  Theatrical  Fibns 

(A)  Discriminating  Adults  (Y)  Youth  (C)  Children 

Date   Estimate   was  made  is   shown  on  each   film. 


All  This  and  Heaven  Too  (Davis,  Boyer,  Bar- 
bara O'Neill  I  i  MGM )  Splendid  screening  of 
first  (and  best!  half  of  Rachel  Field's  popular 
novel,  telling  moving  story  of  tragic  happen- 
ings in  French  family  of  1847.  affecting  life 
of  fine  little  governess.  Highly  commendable 
in  acting,  settings,  directions.  Somber  but  ab- 
sorbing. 8-7-40 
lAi    Notable           (Y»    Very    mature           (C)    No 

Andy  Hardy  Meets  a  Debutante  (Rooney,  Stone. 
Garland  i  ( MGM )  Another  entertaining  Hardy 
story  along  usual  pattern.  Hectic  romantic 
complications  of  Andy  who  boasts  of  friend- 
ship with  reigning  deb  and  is  hard  pressed  to 
prove  it.  Equality  and  Americanism  theme  in 
father-son  discussions.  Lively  and  diverting. 
( A I     ( Y  »     )  C  I    Entertaining  8-7-40 

Anne  of  Windy  Poplars  (Anne  Shirley.  James 
Ellison!  (RKOl  Sentimental,  old-fashioned 
story  preserving  spirit  and  mode  of  popular 
girl's  book  of  same  title.  Heroine's  new  school 
job  is  made  difficult  and  unpleasant  by  antag- 
onism of  small  town's  ruling  family,  but  her 
persistent  kindness  triumphs  finally.  Naive  stuff. 
but  pleasing,  clean  family  entertainment.  8-7-40 
fAi    Fair  (Y(    Good  (Cl    Fairly   Good 

Beyond  Tomorrow  (Winninger.  C.  A.  Smith. 
Harry  Carey  i  iRKO)  Three  wealthy,  lonely 
bacheliirs  find  happiness  in  befriending  two 
fine  youngsters;  after  death  their  spirits  re- 
turn to  guide  youngsters'  threatened  romance. 
Simple,  human,  heart-warming  appeal  in  first 
half,  compensates  somewhat  for  weik.  con- 
fused and  unconvincing  developments  in  latter 
half.  9-10-40 

(A)    &    (Y)    Good   of  kind  (C)    No   interest 

Boom  Town  (Gabl*^.  Tracy.  Colbert.  Lamarr^ 
iMGMi  Realistic  oil-t"wn  Ijf"  feverishly  over- 
done whh  furious  tights,  killings,  hi-.iacking, 
alcoholic  climixes.  cheap  infidelities  and  crude 
heroic*;  too  blatant  to  convinc.  Millions  made 
fcnd  lost  in  hectic  tempo.  Elaborate,  frantic 
melodrama    of   seamy    frontier    lifp.  9-10-4O 

(A  I    Depends    on    taste  (Y)    &    (C)    No 

Bovs  From  Syracus*",  The  (Bntte*-worth.  Jones. 
Rosemarv  Lane.  Pennp»''t  (Univt  Hilarious. 
nr>"sen«e  parody  of  Shakespeare's  "Comedy  of 
Errors."  laid  in  clas'^ic  Greece.  Two  duil  roles. 
endless  mistaken  identities,  crfl'.v  an^chron- 
iPms.  wild  chariot  chase,  etc.  -all  in  elaborate 
Gr"ek  costrmei  and  se*s,  w'th  good  cast. 
"Good    taste"    suffers    frenn'>ntlv.  9-10.40 

(At  Depends  on  taste  (Yl  &  (C)  Doubtful  value 
Bro»her  Orchid  (Robinson,  Sothern)  (Warner* 
Crude  gangster  cpeVing  "cla.ss"  finally  finds  it 
in  monastery  with  brothers  who  care  for  him 
after  his  gang's  attemot  to  murHe'-  him. 
Strange  conglomeration  of  farce,  brutality  and 
epirituality.  but  rather  novel  and  decidedlv 
w«ll.done.  9-10-40 

(A)    Good   of  kind  (Yt    &    (C)    No 

CaD*a»n  U  a  L»d»'.  The  (Charles  Coburn. 
B"nlah  Rondi)  (MGMt  Another  "Old  T-ady  31." 
Skillful  comedy  of  realistic  ocean-front  life 
not  overdrawn,  with  Coburn  doing  outstanding 
role  as  the  leading  character.  Pleasant,  intel- 
lif'ent  little  picture  that  will  agreeably  enter- 
tain tho«e  who  can  appreciate  it.  8-7-40 
'A)  &  (Y)  Good  (Cl  Mature  but  good 
CroHx-Conntrv  Romance  (Rarrie.  Raymond  I 
iRKO)  Farce  com^dv.  Millionaire  heiress  jilts 
fianc"  and.  rcnc^alin'r  identity,  attaches  her- 
PeK  to  nenn-less  d^c'or  who  is  enroMte  to 
California  with  trailer.  Complications  as  he 
t^'ies  to  avoid  her  and  she  tries  to  avoid  law. 
Tedious,  talky,  trite  situations.  9-10-40 
{A)  Mediocre  (Y)  Doubtful  value  (Q)  No 
E^rthbonnd  i  Warnnr  T>ftxter.  Andrea  Leeds^ 
(Fnx»  Fanciful  "drama."  Hero  ends  "aff<*ir" 
with  friend's  wife,  returns  to  his  own.  is  sh-^t 
by  "swf'otie,"  as  double-exposure  ghost,  invis- 
ible pnd  inaudible,  tries  frantically  to  save 
innocent  friend  at  murder  trial.  Achieve?; 
many  unintended  laughs.  8-7-40 
<A>  Good  of  kind  (Y»  Doubtful  (C)  No 
Plorian  (Robert  Young.  Fel-n  Gilbertt  (MGM) 
Romantic  doings  unde--  oM  Austrian  monarchy 
centering  around  beautiful  white  horses.  Ups 
and  downs  of  great  horse.  Florian.  his  amazing 
trieks.  devotion  he  inspires,  are  core  of  story 
and  chief  appeal.  Over-long,  but  good  senti- 
mental film.  9-10-40 
(A)  &(Y>Go(idofkind      (Cl  Unlesstooemotional 

Four  Sons   (Leontovich.  Ameche.  Curtis)    (Foxl 
Vivid    and     moving    picture    of    occupation     of 


Czechoslovakia  portrayed  through  tragic  story 
of  mother  and  four  sons.  Nazi  treachery,  in- 
trigue, and  domination  effectively  shown.  Role 
of  mother  superbly  acted.    Strong  propaganda. 

8-7-40 
tA)   Fine  of  kind  fY(  Mature  but  good  (C)  No 

Ghost  Breakers.  The  ( Bob  Hope,  Paulette 
Goddard)  (Para)  Hilarious  mystery  comedy 
with  most  of  brisk,  spine-chilling  action  taking 
place  in  haunted  castle  on  island  near  Cuba. 
inherited  by  heroine  and  which  Bob  determines 
to  "de-ghost"  with  aid  of  his  colored  boy. 
Comic  situations,  clever  dialog  mixed  with 
ghostly  goings-on  in  creepy  atmosphere.  8-7-40 
(A)  &  (Y)  Very  amusing  (C)  Too  exciting 
Gold  Rush  Maisie  (Ann  Sothern,  Lee  Bowman) 
(MGM)  Small-town  cabaret  heroine  stumbles 
on  dust-bowl  exiles  trying  gold-prospecting  as 
forlorn  hope.  As  spark  plug  of  whole  group, 
she  proves  the  effort  futile  and  turns  them 
back  to  farming.  Simply,  sympathetically, 
humorously,   healthily   done.  9-10-40 

(Al  Fair  (Y)   Good  (C)  Perhaps 

Great  McGinty,  The  (Donlevy.  Tamiroff)  (Para) 
Absorbing  and  discerning  satire  on  corrupt 
policies  in  government.  Tough  hobo,  befriended 
by  foul  politician,  rises  to  top  as  "reform" 
mayor  and  attempts  vainly  to  fulfill  reform 
pledges.  Clever  flashback  technique.  Humor- 
ous, swift-moving,  thought-provoking.  9-10-40 
(A)    Entertaining  (Y)    Mature  (C)    No 

I  Love  You  Again  (Powell,  Loy)  (MGM) 
Hilarious  sophisticated  comedy.  Professional 
gambler,  for  nine  years  victim  of  amnesia, 
accidently  regains  memory  and  returns  to 
small  town  to  clean  up  on  money  earned  by 
him  as  righteous  and  stingy  business  man. 
Situations  amusing  but  heavy-handed  farce 
and    slapstick    miss    fire.  9-10-40 

(A)    Probably    amusing  (Y)    &    (C)    No 

I  Was  an  Adventuress  (Greene,  Zorina,  von 
Stroheim  I  (Fox)  Feminine  accomplice  of  jewel 
thieves  reforms  when  she  falls  in  love  and 
marries  socialite.  Her  struggle  to  get  rid  of 
former  associates  is  basis  of  plot.  Implausible, 
elaborate  production,  weak  plot.  Delightful 
ballet    scenes.  8-7-40 

(A)    &    (Y)   Fair  of  kind  (C)   No 

Ladies  Must  Live  (Wayne  Morris,  Rosemary 
Lane)  (Warner)  Artificial  little  farce  about 
cabaret-singer-heroine  (of  high  class  family!) 
and  pig-raising  farmer-hero  (a  millionaire !) 
whose  romance  is  nearly  ruined  by  well-mean- 
ing but  misunderstanding  "best  man."  Uncon- 
vincing acting,  mediocre  singing,  trite  story, 
but    rather    fun.  9-10-40 

(A)  Hardly  (Y)  Fair  (C)  Little  interest 
Lucky  Partners  (Ronald  Colman.  Ginger 
Rogers)  (RKO)  Gay,  sophisticated  comedy 
offering  much  that  is  engaging  and  original. 
For  his  share  in  winning  sweepstakes  ticket, 
Colman— a  noted  artist  in  hiding — gets  hero- 
ine to  go  on  a  Platonic  trip  before  she  marries 
dull  fiance.  Amusing  complications  pile  up 
ending  in  absui-d  courtroom  scene.  9-10-40 

(A)  Diverting  (Y)  Mature  (C)  Unsuitable 
Man  I  Married.  The  (Joan  Bennett.  Lederer) 
(Fox)  Absorbing  antt-Nazi  drama.  Liberal- 
minded  American  woman  and  charming  Ger- 
man-born husband  vacation  in  Germany.  Hus- 
band becomes  fired  with  Nazism  while  wife  is 
shocked  by  its  brutalities.  Effective  dramatic 
climax  and  conclusion.  Convincing  and  nat- 
ural dialogue  and  acting.  9-10-40 
(A)  Fine  of  kind  (Y)  Very  mature  (C)  No 
Man  Who  Talked  Too  Much.  The  (Brent.  V. 
Bruce)  (Warner)  After  sending  innocent  man 
to  death,  assistant  district  attorney  resigns 
and  becomes  unscrupulous,  successful  mouth- 
piece for  crooks.  When  high-minded  young 
brother  interferes,  gang  frames  him  with 
murder  charge.  Saved  from  chair  in  usual 
last-minute  style.  Brutal  action,  acting  un- 
inspired. 9-10-40 
y\)  Mediocre  (Y)  &  (C)  No 
Maryland  (Bainter,  Brennan.  Payne)  (Fox) 
Tradition  of  Maryland's  gracious  way  of  life 
elaborately  portrayed.  Strong-headed  horse- 
loving  mother — her  husband  killed  while  rid- 
ing— tries  to  keep  son  from  horses.  Fine  riding 
shots.  Effective  Technicolor.  Humorous  but 
overdone  negro  revival  scenes.  8-7-40 
(A)    &    (Y)    Entertaining                    (C)    Possible 

Millionaires  in  Prison  (Lee  Tracy,  Truman 
Bradley)  ( RKO)  "Different"  prison  picture, 
well-acted,  combining  interesting  drama,  amus- 
ing  comedy,    and    no    violence.     Double    interest 
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plot — imprisoned  doctor's  fight  against  fatal 
fever,  and  scheming  of  millionaire  promoters 
to  fleece  fellow  prisoners.  Popular  trustee-hero 
helps  medical  experiment  and  thwarts  crooks' 
plan-  9-10-40 

(A)  Fairly  good  (Y)  Perhaps  (C)  Not  for  them 
Money  and  the  Woman  (Jeffrey  Lynn.  Brenda 
Marshall )  ( Warner )  Rather  well-knit  little 
bank-robbery  plot  turns  audience  suspicion  on 
heroine  instead  of  her  contemptible,  unfaithful 
husband.  "Other  woman"  concealed  long 
enough  to  puzzle  thoroughly,  but  happy  ending 
works  out  none  too  logically.  Motives  badly 
confused    at    times.  9-10-40 

(A)    Hardly  (Y)    Little  value  (C)    No 

Mortal  Storm.  The  (Sullavan.  Stewart,  F. 
Morgan)  (MGM)  Character  study  of  South 
German  folk  brought  to  dissension  and  dis- 
aster by  accession  of  Hitler,  mentioned  but 
not  shown.  Ruthless  methods  and  violence 
more  suggested  than  shown.  Well  acted,  good 
cast,  with  Morgan  in  notable  "old  Professor" 
role.  8-7-40 

(A)  Good  (Y)  Mature  (C)  Beyond  them 
My  Favorite  Wife  (Irene  Dunne,  Gary  Grant) 
(RKO)  Hilarious  clowning  lift  a  highly  im- 
probable plot  into  delightful  farce  comedy. 
Sophisticated,  but  deftly  avoiding  the  risque, 
the  diverting  action  concerns  the  complications 
which  arise  when  a  wife,  shipwrecked  and 
supposedly  dead,  returns  after  seven  years  on 
the  day  of  her  husband's  remarriage.  8-7-40 
(A)Very entertaining  ( Y)Prob.harmless  (C)No 
My  Love  Came  Back  (Havilland.  Lynn) 
(Warner)  Light,  pleasant  comedy  romance. 
Talented  young  feminine  violinist  is  financially 
sponsored  by  jovial  elderly  man.  Their  rela- 
tionship misunderstood  by  his  children  and  by 
his  business  manager  who  falls  in  love  with 
violinist.      Amusing    situations.  9-10-40 

(A)    &    (Y)    Entertaining  (C)    Perhaps 

New  Moon.  The  (Nelson  Eddy.  Jeanette  Mc- 
Donald) (MGM)  Lavish  musical  production 
based  on  the  Romberg  operetta,  elaborately 
set  in  1870  New  Orleans.  Finely  sung  and 
pictorially  of  much  appeal,  but  the  trite  plot 
wears  pretty  thin,  with  much  that  is  dull  and 
tiresome    in    dialog    and    action.  8-7-40 

(A)    &    (Y)    Pleasing  (C)    Doubtful  interest 

Our  Town  (Bainter.  Scott.  Holden)  (United 
Artists)  O'utstanding,  realistic  and  absorbing 
film.  Incidents  in  lives  of  average  small  town 
Americans  in  which  past  and  present  are 
effectively  juxtaposed  through  device  of  run- 
ning commentary  by  local  druggist.  Superb 
acting.  Notable  dramatic  technique.  Inter- 
esting immortality  theme.  8-7-40 
(A)    &    (Y)    Superb                       (C)    Too   mature 

Outsider.  The  (Sanders,  Mary  Maguire)  (As- 
sociated British)  Non-medical  practitioner 
(rather  unsympathetic  character)  defies  the 
medical  profession  and  triumphs  by  curing 
"incurable"  daughter  of  its  eminent  president. 
The  confused,  vague  romance  ends  loTically 
with  no  marriage,  but  narrative  lacks  clarity, 
smooth  continuity,  and  needed  lightness.  9-10-40 
(A)  Fair  (Yt  Doubtful  interest  (C)  No 
Pride  and  Prejudice  (Garson.  Olivier.  Boland) 
(MGM)  Humor,  pathos  and  charm  in  delightful 
filming  of  famous  Victorian  novel.  Romances 
of  husband-hunting  mother's  five  daughters  and 
principally  the  love  story  of  provincial,  candid 
and  prejudicial  Liz  and  arrogant,  proud  Mr. 
Darcy.      Fine    cast,    splendid    acting.  8-7-40 

(A)    &    (Y)    Charming  (C)    Mature  but  fine 

Private  Affairs  (Roland  Young,  Hugh  Herbert) 
(Universal)  Quite  amusing  farce.  Middle-aged 
Wall  Street  clerk,  estranged  in  youth  from 
his  bigoted  father,  takes  hand  in  the  tangled 
romantic  affairs  of  his  daughter,  dominated  by 
the  grandfather,  and  achieves  happy  solution 
of  all  problems.  Much  pleasant  humor.  8-7-40 
(A)  Diverting  (Y)  Amusing  (Cl  Perhaps 
Queen  of  the  Mob  (Blanche  Yurka.  Ralph  , 
Bellamy  I  (Para)  Cops  and  crime  melodrama, 
inspired  by  notorious  "Ma  Barker"  of  several 
years  ago.  Familiar  hectic  pattern  of  robberies, 
kidnappings,  killings,  flight  and  police  pursuit. 
Yurka  notable  as  mother  and  leader  of  mob.  but 
her  fine  talents  certainly  deserve  better.  9-10-40 
(A)    Distasteful  (Y)    &    (C)    No 

Ramparts  We  Watch,  The  (March  of  Time) 
March  of  Time  technique.  Supposedly  human- 
interest  dramatizations  of  events  and  actual 
newsreels  combined.  Interesting  but  super- 
ficial record  of  events  which  molded  American 
opinion  in  World  War.  culminating  in  plea 
for  preparedness  at  present  time.  Strongly 
biased,    thought-provoking.  9-1^-40 

(A  I    Interesting    (Y)    Mature   but   good    (C)    No 

Return  of  Frank  James.  The  (Fonda.  Cooper) 
(Fox)  "Jesse  James"  thriller  continued.  Swift- 
moving  story  of  Frank  who.  determined  to 
lead  a  sober  life,  is  nonetheless  set  on  aveng- 
ing brother's  death.  Much  tension  and  excite- 
ment but  shot  through  with  humor.  Beautiful 
technicolor  scenery.  Thrilling  entertainment 
but    dubious    moral    values.  9-10-40 

(A  I  Entertaining    (Y)  Doubtful    (C)  Too  exciting 
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Rythm  on  the  River  (Crosby.  Martin.  Rath- 
bone)  (Para)  Ghost  writers  (hero  for  tune, 
heroine  for  lyrics)  learn  they  work  for  same 
tin-pan  alley  publisher-composer — fall  in  love 
— spat --separate — til!  final  clinch.  Obvious  and 
elementar.v,  but  clean  and  tuneful.  Wooden 
but   prominent   role  by   Levant.  9-10-40 

(Al  Depends  on  taste  (Y)  Good  (C)  Fair 
Safari  (Madeleine  Carroll,  D.  Fairbanks,  Jr.) 
(Para)  Dull  triangle  melodrama  laid  in  syn- 
thetic African  jungle.  Girl  goes  on  safari  with 
wealthy  suitor  and  uses  guide  to  arouse  his 
jealousy.  But  her  plans  miscarry  and  she 
falls  in  love  with  fearless  guide.  More  talk 
than  adventure.  Lynne  Overman's  Scotchman 
provides    bright    spot.  8-7-40 

(A)    Mediocre  (Y)    Mature  (C)    No 

Saint  Takes  Over,  The  (Sanders,  Barrie)  (RKO) 
The  "Saint" — engagingly  played  by  Sanders — 
deftly  solves  string  of  murders  (by  his  beloved 
heroine)  and  clears  honest  police  inspector 
framed  by  gangsters  and  unjustly  ousted. 
Gang-killing  of  heroine  leaves  Saint  heart-free 
again   for  next  picture.   Usual  mixed  "ethics." 

9-10-40 
(A)  Depends  on  taste  (Y)  Not  the  best  (C)  No 
Sandy  is  a  Lady  (Baby  Sandy.  Mischa  Auer, 
Billy  Gilbert)  (Para)  Sandy  in  slapstick  antics 
and  spine-chilling  thrill  stuff.  Eludes  care- 
takers (two  very  obnoxious  small  boys),  roams 
off  into  heavy  traffic,  toddles  on  girders  16 
floors  above  street,  and  has  other  breath-taking 
adventures.  Not  for  sensitive  youngsters.  9-10-40 
(A)Hardly   (Y)Prob.  amusing   (C) Very  doubtful 

Scatterbrain  (Judy  Canova)  (Republic)  Hectic, 
inane  farce  comedy.  Loud  voiced,  hog-calling 
female  hillbilly  singer  by  mistake  gets  contract 
under  talent-discovering  director.  Endless  com- 
plications resulting  in  preposterous  success  of 
uncouth  star.  Elementary  slapstick  variety 
of     humor.  8-7-40 

(A)    Waste   of   time      (Y)    Worthless      (C)    No 

South  of  Pago  Pago  (Farmer,  McLaglen,  Jon 
Hall)  (United  Artists)  South  Sea  adventure 
film.  Brutality  of  vile,  ruthless  white  pearl 
hunter  contrasted  with  candor  and  fineness  of 
natives  in  usual  exaggerated  Hollywood  style. 
Cabaret  girl  companion  aids  in  exploitation 
but  later  does  right  thing.  Exciting  pearl 
diving  shots.  Interest  fairly  well  sustained, 
despite  much  that  is  unpleasant  and  uncon- 
vincing. 8-7-40 
(A)  Depends  on  taste   (Y) 'Unwholesome    (C)  No 

Susan  and  God  (March,  Crawford)  (MGM) 
Ultra-sophisticated  marriage  drama.  Heroine's 
new  religious  cult  disrupts  her  gay,  sophisti- 
cated social  set  and  almost  loses  her  own 
loving  but  hard-drinking  husband.  Talky  and 
artificial  but  acting,  situations  and  direction 
make   it   diverting.  8-7-40 

(A)    Depends    on    taste    (Y)    Doubtful    (C)    No 

They  Drive  by  Night  (Raft,  Bogart,  Lupino, 
Sheridan)  (Warner)  Sexy,  low-life  romance 
in  hard  sordid  truck  racket.  Back-alley  Eng- 
lish, with  sodden  drinking,  fights,  ghastly 
wrecks  for  high  spots.  Boss'  lecherous  wife 
kills  him  to  marry  hero,  but  hero  still  prefers 
his  "pick-up"  heroine.  9-10-40 

(A)  Depends  on  taste   (Y)  Unwholesome   (C)  No 

Those  Were  the  Days  (William  Holden,  Bonita 
Granville!  (Para)  Rollicking,  fast-moving 
comedy  of  fraternity  and  college  life  of  the 
90's.  Antics  of  smarty,  arrogant  Siwash  College 
freshman  who  gets  entangled  with  the  law 
and  rushes  judge's  daughter,  hoping  she'll 
influence  his  verdict.  Exaggerated  but  gay 
and   ingratiating.  9-10-40 

(A)    &    (Y)    Diverting  (C)    Perhaps 

Torrid  Zone  (Cagney,  Sheridan,  O'Brien) 
(Warner)  Mediocre  adventure  melodrama. 
Cagney  his  usual  tough  pugnacious  self  as 
boss  on  banana  plantation  who  finds  match 
in  brazen  female  card  sharper.  Hardboiled, 
wise-cracking  innuendo-ridden  dialogue.  Excit- 
ing guerrilla  warfare.  8-7-40 
(A)    Hardly                                       (Y)    &    (C)    No 

Turnabout  (Menjou,  Landis,  Hubbard)  (United 
Artists)  Hilarious,  idiotic  farce  about  three 
daffy  business  men  and  their  wives.  One  couple 
magicall.v  changes  jobs  and  voices,  with  ridicu- 
lous complications  at  home  and  office.  Fast 
and  furious  piffle  for  all  who  can  laugh  at 
what  makes  no  sense  at  all.  8-7-40 

(A)    Hardly  (Y)    &    (C)    Probably   funny 

Untamed  (Milland,  Morrison,  Tamiroff)  (RKO) 
Trite  triangle  tale  interesting  chiefly  for 
beautiful  Canadian  northwoods  Technicolor 
scenery.  Kindly  man  saves  and  marries  des- 
perate beauty.  Beauty  and  husband's  friend 
then  fall  in  love.  Routine  triangle  situations 
with    implausible    and    melodramatic    solution. 

8-7-40 
(A)  Possibly  entertaining    (Y)  Doubtful    (C)  No 

Way  of  All  Flesh.  The  (Akini  Tamiroff,  Gladys 
George)  (Para)  Artificial  character-degenera- 
tion drama.  Highly  moral  but  incredibly  gul- 
lible   small-town    banker,    by    single    mis-step. 


comes  to  depressing  Enoch  Arden  end.  Senti- 
mental and  moral  elements  heavily  over-ac- 
cented by  director,  but  Tamiroff  does  notable 
role.  8-7-40 

(A)    Depends  on  taste   lY)    Little  value    (C)   No 

We  Who  Are  Young  I  Lana  Turner,  John 
Shelton)  (MGM)  Trite  little  picture,  supposedly 
a  "lesson"  for  young  couples  in  social  econ- 
omics. Two  low-pay  clerks  marry  against 
company  rules,  furnish  home  on  installment 
plan-  lose  jobs — lose  furniture,  etc.  till  happy 
ending.  Banal  narrative,  elementary  acting, 
obvious   directing.  9-10-40 

(A)    Mediocre        (Y)    Fair        (C)    No    interest 

When  the  Daltons  Rode  (Francis,  Scott,  Don- 
levy)  (Universal)  Tragedy  and  comedy,  wild- 
riding  and  reckless  escapades  in  this  Western 
adventure  melodrama.  Four  brothers  cheated 
by  corrupt  court  become  outlaws.  Lawyer- 
friend  tries  to  help  and  incidentally  falls  in 
love    with    chic    iianee   of   eldest.  8-7-40 

(A)  Depends  on  taste   ( Y)  Very  exciting    (C)  No 

You're  Not  So  Tough  (Dead  End  Kids,  Nan 
Grey)  (Universal)  Dead  End  Kids  railroaded 
into  good  job  on  kindly  widow's  ranch.  Leader 
masquerades  as  her  lost  son  hoping  to  "cash 
in"  but  is  supposedly  converted  by  her  kind- 
ness. Stupid,  overdone  horseplay  and  other 
exaggerations   overbalance  worthwhile  elements. 

8-7-40 
(A)   &    (   Y)    Largely  worthless  (C)   No 

The  Literature  in 
Visual  Instruction 

{Concluded  from  page  298) 

same  perspective  toward  their  work  af- 
ter reading  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Lau- 
werys'  report.  If  its  only  value  lies  in 
forcing  "specialists"  to  extend  their 
scope  of  interest  and  activities,  then  this 
report   already  justifies   its   existence. 

There  are  other  qualities  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  book,  however.  In  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  report  there  is  a  sound 
discussion  of  the  place  of  radio  and  the 
cinema  in  the  modern  S(5cial  scene.  The 
author  has  described  the  features  "pe- 
culiar to  some  of  these  new  media  of 
communication  in  order  that,  by  under- 
standing their  powers  and  their  limita- 
tions we  may  harness  them  more  fully 
to  the  service  of  our  ideals."  Older  def- 
initions of  the  advantages  and  limitations 
of  films  are  questioned  and  clearer,  more 
scientific  arguments  put  in  their  place. 
For  example,  Mr.  Lauwerys  goes  fur- 
ther than  Hoban,  Hoban  and  Zisman  in 
defining  the  values  of  films  for  replac- 
ing verbalism.  He  questions  the  use  of 
the  word  "concrete"  for  films.  Many  of 
the  questions  raised  by  the  author  are 
indeed  worthy  of  consideration  by  grad- 
uate schools  of  education  throughout 
the  United  States.  Not  until  some  of 
these  issues  have  been  experimentally 
tried  out,  can  we  hope  to  put  these  new 
media   to  their   maximum  usefulness. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Lauwerys  offers 
a  defense  for  giving  so  much  space  to  the 
problem  of  classroom  techniques.  It  is, 
he  states  "because  these  need  to  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  by  producers  and 
because  the  new  media  will  not  be  used 
successfully  imtil  teachers  have  learned 
to  vary  and  to  adapt  their  methods." 
It  was  with  high  hopes  that  this  review- 
er turned  to  the  section  on  techniques 
because  that  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
ducers  alike.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Lau- 
problems  faced  by  educators  and  pro- 
werys  has  had  to  give  all  too  little  space 
to  that  problem.  He  re-states  the  purposes 
of  films  in  the  classroom,  viz.  to  serve 
as  a  general  introduction,  for  review,  for 


direct  instruction,  to  help  arrive  at  gen- 
eralizations. Then,  in  two  or  three  pages 
he  proceeds  to  describe  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  good  film  lessons.  Of  the 
three  lessons  cited,  two  involved  the  use 
of  written  exercises  after  the  film  show- 
ing— indicating  that  perhaps  if  Mr.  Lau- 
werys were  asked  to  extend  this  list  of 
desirable  teaching  techniques,  we  might 
find  ourselves  in  disagreement  as  to  the 
means  for  achieving  desirable  education- 
al objectives.  It  may  be  that  more  at- 
tention is  given  to  classroom  techniques 
in  the  complete,  confidential  report  for 
the  General  Education  Board.  For  the 
benefit  of  visual  educators — in  fact  for 
all  educators — it  would  be  well  to  have 
an  elaboration  of  that  topic  as  a  sequel 
to   this   stimulating   report. 

Visual  Aids  Catalog 

Manual  and  Descriptive  Catalog  of 
Slides  and  Films— B.  A.  .Aughinbaugh— 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Visual  Instruction,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Catalog  10.  rev.  ed.  1940,  242  pp. 

This  is  more  than  a  film  catalog.  It 
is  an  illustrious  piece  of  work,  efficient- 
ly compiled,  offering  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial to  the  Ohio  schools.  Mr.  Augliin- 
baugh  has  brought  together  the  wealth 
of  experience  acquired  from  25  years 
of  energetic  and  courageous  service,  and 
summarized  in  the  introductory  pages 
desirable  principles  of  care  and  use. 
Verbal  descriptions  arc  supplemented 
by  photographs.  A  large  section  is  de- 
voted to  answering  questions  frequent- 
ly asked,  and  should  benefit  scores  of 
others  who  receive  similar  inquiries. 
Some  of  the  questions  are  of  interest 
to  teachers  everywhere,  for  example: 
"What  is  meant  by  visual  instruction?" 
or  "What  kind  of  screen  is  best  to  use?" 
Other  questions  ap[)ly  only  to  Ohio 
teachers,  for  example :  "Wlien  is  the 
best  time  to  order?  Who  may  order? 
How   long  may   items   be   kept?" 

Of  general  interest  is  the  composite 
picture  on  page  30  which  shows  the 
kinds  of  damage  possible  on  film,  and 
their  causes.  To  further  the  impression, 
the  author  has  reprinted  letters  from 
various  projector  firms  that  describe 
how  such  damages  might  occur  while 
using  their  machines.  Then  follow  photo- 
graphs of  the  various  models  and  makes 
of  16mm  projectors. 

The  cataloging  system  in  the  volume 
appears  to  be  based  on  accession,  the 
newer  films  being  listed  at  the  end.  An 
alphabetical  index  chart  gives  complete 
information,  in  ready  reference  form, 
on  each  film  in  the  library — number  of 
reels,  whether  sound  or  silent,  educa- 
tional or  informational,  producer,  dis- 
tributor, price,  grade  level  and  sub- 
jects for  which  it  can  be  used.  76  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  very  full  description  of 
the  contents  of  the  films.  60  more  pages 
are  devoted  to  4x3M  slides,  giving  the 
titles  of  each  slide  in  each  set.  Similar 
listings  of  the  library's  film  rolls  and 
2.x2  filmslides  complete  this  impressive 
publication.  The  teachers  of  Ohio  ap- 
pear to  be  well  equipped  with  excellent 
slide    and    motion    picture    material. 


Also  for  the   Visual    Field  — 


"1000  AND  ONE"  FILM  DIRECTORY 

"1000  and  ONE"  The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films, 
published  annually  is  famous  in  the  field  oi  visual  instruction 
as  the  standard  film  reference  source,  indispensable  to  film 
users  in  the  educational  field.  The  new  edition  lists  and  de- 
scribes over  5,000  films,  classified  into  147  different  subject 
groups  (including  large  group  of  entertainment  subjects).  An 
additional  feature  this  year  is  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of 
every  film  in  the  directory.  Other  information  includes  designa- 
tion of  whether  a  film  is  available  in  lemm,  or  35mm,  silent 
or  sound,  number  of  reels  and  sources  distributing  the  films, 
with  range  of  prices  charged. 
128  pp.  Paper.     Price  75c.     (25c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

AN   ALTERNATIVE   FOR  REVOLUTION   AND   WAR 
By  Albert  E.  Osborne. 

A  stimulating,  wide-range  view  of  the  higher  potentialities 
of  visual  instruction  in  promoting  world  harmony  by  a  "more 
humanity-centered  education."  A  pertinent  reply  to  H.  G. 
Wells'  dictum  that  "the  future  is  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe." 

124  pp.  Cloth.  Price  $1.25. 

VISUALIZING  THE  CURRICULUM. 

By  C.  F.  Hoban,  C.  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  and  S.  B.  Zisman. 

Presents  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  basic  methodology  of 
visual  instruction  in  relation  to  classroom  procedure.  Through- 
out the  text  the  theory  of  visual  aids  is  applied  to  textbook- 
illustration.  "Visualizing  the  Curriculum",  itself  a  splendidly 
"visualized  text",  provides  an  abundance  of  technical  guidance 
in  the  form  of  illustrative  drawings  of  photographs,  reports  of 
school  journeys,  suggestions  for  mounting  materials,  for  mak- 
ing slides,  film  strips,  etc.  It  incorporates  up-to-date  material, 
provides   a  fine  balance  in  the  treatment  of  various  teaching 

I  ids,  evaluates  various  types  of  aids,  and  defines  the  functions 
fid  values  of  each  in  the  learning  process. 
320  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.    Price  $3.50. 
I  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

fHE  AUDIO-VISUAL  HANDBOOK.  (Srd  Edition) 
ty  Ellsworth  C.  Dent. 
Presents  in  convenient  form,  practical  information  for  those 
interested  in  applying  visual  and  audio-visual  aids  to  instruc- 
tion. The  six  chapters  include  discussions  on  "The  Status  of 
Visual  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Visual  Aids  and  Their  Use," 
"Types  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  to  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Sound 
Aids  for  Schools,"  "Organizing  the  Audio-Visual  Service,' 
"Source  List  of  Materials  and  Equipment." 

212  pp.  Illus.  Cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

PICTURE  VALUES  IN  EDUCATION 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  visual  field. 

Presents  in  unusually  interesting  form  the  results  of  extended 

investigations  on  the  teaching  values  of  the  lantern  slide  and 

stereograph.  156  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.    Price  $1.00 

(67c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

COMPARATIVE    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    SOME   VISUAL 
AIDS  IN   SEVENTH   GRADE   INSTRUCTION. 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

The   first   published  work   of   authoritative   research   in   the 
visual  field,  foundational  to  all  research  work  following  it.  Not 
only  valuable  to  research  workers,  but  an  essential  reference 
work  for  all  libraries. 
131  pp.  Cloth.  Price  $1.00  (67c  to  subscribers  of  E.  S.) 


Full  Proceedings  of  the  Midwestern  Forum  on  Visual 
Aids  (Held  in  Chicago,  May  1939) 

The  most  complete  record  ever  printed  and  on  one  of  the 
livest  visual  meetings  ever  held.  Numerous  addresses  by  leading 
figures  in  the  visual  field,  a  notable  Directors'  Round  Table 
and   three  complete  recordings  of  classes  taught   by  sound  films 

are  among  the  rich  contents  of  the  80-page  booklet. 

80  pages,  Paper.     Price  50c. 
(25c  to  subscribers  of  Educational  Screen) 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HAND-MADE  LANTERN  SLIDES. 
By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

Simple  directions  for  making  this  economical  and  increas- 
ingly popular  teaching  aid.         24  pp.  Paper.     Price  10c. 

EVALUATION  OF  STILL  PICTURES  FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL  USE.     By  Lelia  Trolinger 

A  full  presentation  of  the  latest  piece  of  research  on  de- 
termination of  teaching  values  of  pictures.  Development  of 
the  Score  Card  and  elaborate  experiment  in  use  of  same.  Full 
documentation,  tabulation  of  results,  and  appendices.  The 
latest,  most  complete  and  scholarly  investigation  of  a  problem 
in  the  visual  teaching  field  that  has  long  needed  such  a 
solution.  48  pp.  Paper.  Illus.     Price  50c. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TALKING  PICTURE. 
By  Frederick  L.  Devereux. 

Presenting  preliminary  solutions  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant problems  encountered  in  adapting  the  talking  picture 
to  the  service  of  education.  The  first  six  chapters  deal  with 
the  development  of  fundamental  bases  of  production,  with  the 
experimentation  which  has  been  conducted,  and  with  suggested 
problems  for  future  research.  The  remaining  chapters  discuss 
the  effective  use  of  the  sound  film  in  teaching. 
220  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.  Price  $2.00.    (20%  discount  to  schools) 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOUND  FILM. 
By  M.  R.  Brunstetter,  Ph.  D. 

Discusses  the  utilization  of  the  educational  sound  film,  and 
lists  and  illustrates  techniques  for  placing  the  film  into  effective 
service  in  the  classroom.  The  procedures  suggested  are  based 
upon  extended  experience  in  studying  teachers'  use  of  sound 
films  and  in  helping  to  organize  programs  of  audio  visual  in- 
struction in  school  systems.  Two  valuable  Appendices  and 
a  full  index. 
175  pp.  Cloth,  Illus.    Price  $2.00.  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

MOTION   PICTURES  IN  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.     By  Cline  M.  Koon. 

A  report  of  the  instructional  use  and  indirect  educational  in- 
fluence of  motion  pictures  in  this  country,  divided  into  nine 
units.  Treats  the  motion  picture  (1)  as  an  educational  influence: 
(2)  in  service  of  health  and  social  hygiene;  (3)  in  governmental 
service  and  patriotism;  (4)  in  vocational  guidance;  (5)  in  in- 
ternational understanding;  (6)  Motion  picture  legislation;  (7) 
technique  of  production  and  distribution ;  (8)  systematic  intro- 
duction of  films  in  teaching ;  (9)  general  educational  problems 
of  films  in  teaching. 

106  pp.  Paper.  Price  $1.00  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

THE  STEREOGRAPH  and  LANTERN  SLIDE 
IN  EDUCATION.     By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

The  most  comprehensive  discussion  yet  published. 

47  pp.  Paper.     Price  15c. 
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To  subscribers 

Price  of  E.  S. 

"1000   and   Q-ne"   Film    Directory I  .76  0  *  .25  0 

An    Alternative   for   Revolution   and    War  ..   1.25  0  1.26  0 

Visualizins    the    Curriculum 3.50  D  3.60  0 

(To    Schools)     2.80  D  2.80  O 

The    Audio-Visual    Handbook 1.50  O  1.60  O 

Picture    Values    in    Education 1.00  O  .67  O 

Comparative  Effectiveness  of 

Some    Visual    Aids 1.00  O  .07  0 

Proceedinits  of  Mid-W«t  Forum  on 

Visual    Aids     50  0  -25  0 

Evaluation    of    Still    Pictures .60  0  .SOD 

The    Educational    Talking    Picture 2.00  O  2.00  D 

(To    Schools)     1.60  D  1.60  O 

How  to   Use   Educational    Sound   Film 2.00  D  2.00  D 

(To    Schools)     1.60  O  1.60  D 

Motion    Pictures    in    Education    in 

The    United    States 1.00  D  1.00  O 

(To    Schools)     .80  0  -80  0 

.  StereocTaph  and  Lantern  Slide  in  Education     .16  D  .15  D 


Subscription  to  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN 

U.  S.  1  year,  $2.00  D  2  years,  $3.00  D 
Foreign  1  year,  $3.00  D  2  years,  $5.00  □ 
Canada   1  year,  $2.25  D         2  years,  $3.50  D 
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64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
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FILMS 

Akin  and  Bagshaw,  Inc.  (3) 

1425  Williams  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 

Akron  Motion   Picture  Service  (3) 

576   Diagonal    Rd.,   .Akron,   O. 

Arrow  Film  Service  (2) 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on   page  299) 

Audio-Film  Libraries  (2) 

661  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

<See  advertisement  on  page  295) 

Bailey  Film  Service  (3,  4) 

1651  Cosmo  St.,  Hollywood.  Cal. 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See   advertisement   on   page  272) 

Castle  Films  (3) 

RCA  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

(See   advertisement    on    page   273) 

College  Film  Center  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 

(See   advertisement   on   page   303) 

Commonwealth  Pictures  Corp.        (2,  5) 

729  7th  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  City 

(See  advertisement  on    page   307) 

DeVry  School  Films  (3,  4) 

1111    Armitage   Ave.,   Chicago 
Dudley  Visual  Education  Service       (1) 

736  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

4th  Fl.,  Coughlan  Bldg. 

Mankato.  Minn. 
Eastin  16  mm.  Pictures  (3) 

707  Putnam  Bldg.,  Davenport,  la. 

Burns  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  302) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Citv 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  City 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.  (2,  S) 

35-11  3Sth  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement   on   page  305) 

Film  Classic  Exchange  (3,  6) 

505  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See   advertisement  on   page   306) 

Films,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd   St.,  New  York  City 
64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
314  S.  W.  Ninth  Ave..  Portland,  Ore. 

(See  advertisement  on   page  269) 

General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.  (3) 

35  W.  4Sth  St..  New  York  Citv 
(See  advertisement  on  page  301) 
Harvard  Film  Service  (3,  6) 

Biological  Laboratories, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
David  B.  Hill  (3) 

Salem,  Ore. 

(See  advertisement  on  paee  304) 
HofEberg  Productions,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

16(X)   Broadway,  New  York  City 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6') 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

(See  advertisement  on  pages  292-3) 

International  Film  Bureau  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 
International  Geographic  Pictures  (2,  5) 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on   page  299) 

Lewis  Film  Service  (3) 

105   E.   1st   St..  Wichita,   Kan. 

(See   advertisement   on   page   307) 

Manse  Film  Library  (2) 

1521   Dana  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advertisement  on   page  302) 


Post  Pictures  Corp.  (3) 

723  Seventh  Ave..  New  York  City 

iSe?  advertisement  on  page  306) 

Swank   Motion   Pictures  (3) 

5861    Plymouth    St..    St.    Louis.    Mo. 
I  See   advertisement   on   page  299) 

United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Pictures   Co.,  Inc.  (5) 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City 

(See   advertisement   on   page  303) 

Visual   Education  Service  (3) 

131   Clarendon   St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Wholesome  Films  Service,  Inc.  (1,  6) 
48  Melrose  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau       (3) 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
351   Turk  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
MACHINES  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro  Corporation  (3) 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 

I  See   advertisement   on   page   309 ) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See   advertisement  on   page   272) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  6) 

1111  Armitage  St.,  Chicago 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave..  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores.  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive   St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St..  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St..  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kare  (3) 

239  Grant  .-Xve.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co.  (3,  6) 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago 

(See   advertisement   on   page   300) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   pages  292-3) 
Jarrell-Ash   Companv 

165  Newbury  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  (2) 

Camden,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement   on    page   297) 

S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp.  (3,  6) 

636  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq..  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Victor  Animatograph  Corp.  (3) 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on   page  295) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCREENS 

Da  Lite  Screen  Co. 

2717  N.   Ciawford  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on    inside  front   cover) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 
1020  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa 
606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Motion  Picture  Screen  & 
Accessories  Co.,  Inc. 
351   W.  52nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  baclc  cover) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDES  and  FILM  SLIDES 

Eastman  Educational  Slides 

Johnson  Co.  Bank  Bldg., 

Iowa  City,  la. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,   New  York  City 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive   St.,   St.   Louis.  Mo. 
Friends  of  the  Western  Mountains 

Areata,   Calif.   (2,x2  "Kodachromes") 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St..  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on   pages  292-3) 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,   Pa. 

(See    advertisement   on    page    270) 

Dr.   Weston  A.  Price 

8926   Euclid   Ave..    Cincinnati,   O. 
( See  advertisement  on   page   304 ) 

Radio-Mat  Slide  Co.,  Inc. 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See   advertisement   on   page   302) 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Visual  Education  Service 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Visual  Sciences 

Suffern,  New  York 

(See   advertisement   on   page   306) 

Williams,   Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

( See   advertisement   on    inside  back    cover) 

DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
General  Films  Ltd. 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kare 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Spencer  Lens  Co. 

19  Doat  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See    advertisement    on    page    2751 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earl,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REFERENCE  NUMBERS 

<1)   indicates    firm    supplies 

16    mm. 

silent. 

<2)    indicates    firm    supplies 

16    mm. 

sound-on-film. 

(3)   indicates    firm    supplies 

16    mm. 

sound    and   silent. 

(4)   indicates    firm    supplies 

35    mm. 

silent. 

(5)   indicates   firm    supplies 

35    mm. 

sound. 

(6)    indicates    firm    supplies 

35    mm. 

sound    and    silent. 
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THE  KEYSTONE  UNITS 
IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Have  Been  Revised 


I 


In  line  with  our  policy  of  making  Keystone  Visual  Aids  as  fine  and,  therefore,  as  useful  in  teaching 
as  possible,  we  have  completely  overhauled  the  pictorial  material  in  our  units  in  General  Science. 


The  following  units  of  20  lantern  slides  each,  with  a  teachers'  manual,  are  now  ready: 


The  Blazing   Surface  of   the  Sun 


THE  AIR 

ASTRONOMY 

ELECTRICITY 

HEALTH 

LIGHT 

LIVING  THINGS  -  ANIMALS 

LIVING  THINGS  -  PLANTS 

SOUND 

WEATHER  AND  CLIMATE 

HEAT  AND  FIRE 

THE  EARTH'S  CRUST 

FOOD 

MACHINERY 


I 

i 


Insect   Carriers  of   Diseases 


Lantern  Slides,  if  Properly  Made  and  Properly  U  sed,SaveTIME  in  Teaching 

Further  information  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

Keystone  View  Company 

MEADVILLE,     PENNA. 
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The  Educational  Screen 


B&L  2"  X  2"  Slide  Projector  for  use  with  black  and  white  or  color 
transparencies.  5"  focus  f:3.8  Cinephor  lens.  Triple  lens  condenser. 
150- watt  bulb  delivers  26%  to  300%  more  light  on  screen  than 
other  projectors  with  which  it  was  compared. 


B&L  Balopticon  LRM — a  newly  designed  combined  projector  for 
both  lantern  slides  and  opaque  objects.  Improved  lens  system 
gives  flatness  of  field,  critical  definition  and  high  light  transmission. 
New  lighting  system  produces  increased  image  brilliance.  Easier 
to  operate  too,  because  of  the  convenient  object  holder. 


Which 

Still  Projection 

Material 

Do  You  Use? 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  still  pro- 
jection subject  material  you  use,  there 
is  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  Projector  to 
transform  that  material  into  crisp, 
brilliant  screen  images  with  definite 
teaching  value.  New  and  improved 
designs  of  Bausch  &  Lomb  Balopti- 
cons  fulfill  every  requirement  of 
modem  teaching  technique. 

With  so  complete  a  line,  Bausch  & 
Lomb  is  in  a  position  to  assist  you  in 
selecting  the  best  type  of  equipment 
to  suit  your  particular  requirements 
with  regard  to  subject  and  availa- 
bility of  material.  Write  to  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.,  688  St.  Paul  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Other  B&L  Balopticons  for  opaque 
objects  only,  slides  only,  microscope 
slides  and  for  use  with  translucent 
screens. 


BAUSCH      &      LOMB 
OPTICAL     COMPANY 


EST. 


1853 


0- 


FOR  YOUR  EYES,  INSIST  ON  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  EYEWEAR,  MADE  FROM  BAUSCH 
&  LOMB  GLASS  TO  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  HIGH  STANDARDS  OF  PRECISION 


'After  2  years 
hard  usage. .. 


¥9 


m  Librarian  Praises  Performance 
of  Amprosound  Projectors 


ffiu,. 
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Here  h  your  Guarantee 

of  satisfactory  performance  for  Visual  Education 

Many  projectors  appear  attractive  when  brand  new.  The 
real  test  of  their  built-in  quality  and  excellence  of  design 
lies  in  what  users  say  about  them  "years  later."  The 
simple  straight-forward  letter  reproduced  above,  should 
speak  more  persuasively  than  all  the  sales  talk  in  the  world. 
It  covers  the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  more  than  50 
Ampro  sound-on-film  projectors  during  the  past  five  years. 


Model  "YA"  16mm  Amprosound  Proiector 

A  compact,  easy-to-operate  unit 
offering:  Extreme  quietness  of 
operation,  ease  of  operation, 
1000  watt  illumination,  quick 
set-up,  new  sound  loop  synchro- 
nizer, simplified  threading,  and 
many  other  unusual  features. 


PRICE  COMPLETE 

*345 

'  JA"  16mm  Amprosound  Projector 

''  mixing  of  soiuid  from  film,  microphone  and 
'  ii     permanently   attached   reel   arms — ample 
audiences  ranging  from  a  classroom  to  a  large 
"I     and  many  other  outstanding  features. 


i  111  PRO 


2839 

Gentlemen:  I'leasc  s. 


n:  I'leasc  send  me  ; 
mation  on  the  Am,.ro  16mm 
soun.l  projeetors. 

Same 

Addriixs 


:^v£-':^r-te="" 


.  flale 
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Danger!  Expert  at  Work' 


IT    WAS    only    a    few    years    ago.    comparatively 
speaking,  that  a  group  of  forward-looking  teach- 
ers were  looked  upon  as  radicals,  as  false  leaders, 
as  actual  wasters  of  funds  when  they  not  only  advo- 
cated the  institution  of,  but  boldly  went  ahead  and 
instituted,  visual   education   in   the   schools. 

And  these  teachers  then,  as  now  in  some  few  lo- 
calities, came  under  dark  clouds  of  censure  for  their 
boldness.  Vilified  on  all  slides,  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  as  to  their  fitness,  their  methods, 
("But  is  it  practical.  Miss  Jones?"),  even  their  edu- 
cational integrity,  this  group  went  ahead  further 
and  further  into  the  realm  of  teaching  with  the  aid 
of  the  motion  picture.  And  from  their  eflforts  has 
come  a  new  and  still  growing  empire  of  method- 
ology, an  empire  which  in  its  service  as  an  aid  to 
education  is  now  to  be  indispensable. 

Today  we  can  see  just  how  v^'ell  visual  education 
was  founded.  If  by  no  other  rule  of  measurement 
we  can  see  this  when  we  look  at  the  "experts" 
which  infest  every  locality.  Visual  education,  when 
it  was  an  unwanted  child,  with  its  death  seeming 
only  a  matter  of  a  short  time,  was  avoided  by  most 
people  as  is  a  plague.  Today,  as  it  has  grown  strong 
and  attained  a  healthy  maturity  (more  specifically, 
as  funds  have  been  provided),  we  are  overrun  with 
something  that  we  little  dreamed  would  come  into 
existence  when  we  experimented  a  few  years  ago. 
The  "expert"  in  visual  education  has  arrived ! 
Backed  by  a  year  or  two  of  experience,  in  some 
cases  only  a  few  months,  but  urged  on  to  get  more 
of  the  visual  budget-plum,  he  appears  before  you, 
with  an  even  more  glib  line  of  chatter,  an  ingratiat- 
ing manner,  and  a  series  of  fallacious  arguments. 

He  will,  for  instance,  tell  you  that  a  film  can't  be 
damaged ;  that  it  is  practically  indestructible.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  wise  investment  to  buy  films  and  buy 
films  and  buy  still  more  films.  Why?  Because,  his 
argument  runs,  this  investment  of  indestructibles 
will  retire  itself  in  savings  through  rental  charges  in 
time.  He  will,  for  instance,  tell  you  that  a  film 
must  be  available  at  all  times,  actually  on  the 
teacher's  desk,  ready  to  use  at  an  instant's  notice, 
if  it  is  to  be  valuable.  This  argument,  of  course,  is 
designed  to  make  the  teacher  requisition  the  money 
to  buy  the  film — the  film  this  particular  expert  is 
pushing.  He  will,  also,  this  visual  education  carpet- 
bagger, tell  you  that  in  your  own  school  in  your 
own  school  district  you  must  have  a  projector  in 
every  room,  if  you  are  to  take  advantage  of  this 
--i 

*  The  eighth  in  the  series  of  monthly  articles  by  members  of 
our  Editorial  .'\dvisory  Board. 


Some  wholesale  admonition  still  needed 
by  many  educators  who  incline  to  mistake 
sales  talk  for  expert  educational  advice. 

BOYD     B.     RAKESTRAW 

Assistant  Director,  University  of  California 
Extension  Division,  Berkeley 

"new  and  powerful  educational  technique."  It  is 
only  in  this  way,  he  will  argue,  that  every  class  and 
every  pupil  may  secure  the  advantages  of  visual 
instruction. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  matter  sensibly,  and  with- 
out the  frills  of  educational  jargon  acquired  by  our 
"expert"  to  put  teachers  olT  their  guard. 

Here  are  the  facts.  Visual  aids  will  never  replace 
the  written  and  spoken  word  as  the  basis  of  a 
democratic  system  of  instruction.  It  will  never  oust 
the  qualified  teacher  from  the  classroom,  leaving 
only  the  projector  operator  to  ofTer  the  knowledge 
of  one  generation  to  its  succeeding  generation. 

Visual  instruction  must  remain  an  auxiliary  of 
the  competent  teacher.  As  an  aid  to  education  its 
opportunities  are  great.  It  serves  in  capacities 
where  a  substitute  for  visual  education  would  be 
impossible,  but  it  serves  always  as  an  aid. 

And  so  we  find  the  arguments  of  our  expert  fal- 
lacious, misleading,  and  often  downright  lies.  The 
establishment  of  adequate  film  libraries  at  conveni- 
ent points,  to  serve  the  teacher  at  a  cost  of  little 
more  than  transportation,  brings  every  film  into 
proximity  of  every  class.  Note  that  we  have  passed 
over  the  argument  that  a  film  is  indestructible;  we 
all  know  that  improper  threading,  that  faulty  hand- 
ling, that  accidents  all  shorten  the  life  of  a  film, 
and  indeed  make  of  this  argument  an  out  and  out 
lie.  That  there  must  be  a  projector  in  every  class- 
room is,  too,  a  false  statement.  Everywhere  that 
visual  aids  are  used  it  has  lieen  found  that  the  fitting 
up  of  rooms  for  projection  purposes  and  shifting 
projectors  from  room  to  room  will  take  care  of 
I)resent  demands  for  their  use. 

And  today  we  must  think  of  these  things  in  con- 
nection with  what  is  happening  in  our  own  local- 
ities. There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  going  to  see  a 
curtailment  of  budgets  in  school  systems  as  in- 
creased expenditures  for  national  defense  are  made. 
In  this  curtailment  there  is  the  danger  that  we  will 
see  a  reversion  to  the  past,  and  the  condemnation 
of  visual  instruction  as  an  expenditure  of  the  luxury 
and  accessory  ty])e.  These  things  will  come  to  pass; 
the  school  administrator  and  the  head  of  visual 
departments  must  meet  them  with  an  active  pro- 
gram. 

Such  an  active  program  must  originate  in  the 
budgeting  of  the  school  itself.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  John  A.  Sexson,  Superintendent  of  schools 
at  Pasadena,  California,  a  segregated  budget  for 
visual  instruction  is  subject  to  attack  by  tax-payers. 
To  avoid  what  seems  to  many  of  us  an  unwarranted 
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Seventh  grade  group 
leaders  consult  with  the 
principal  as  to  whether 
she  has  had  any  infor- 
mation or  experience 
with  this  film  which 
would  prove  valuable  to 
their  class. 


■The  Sound  Film  Develops 
'student  Leadership 


RUTH    LIVERMON 

Principal  Meadowbrook  School,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

A  vivid,  concrete  presentation  of  teaching  pro- 
cedure ensuring  optimum  benefit  from  the  use 
of  sound  fihn  —  pertinent  also   to   silent  film. 


"M' 


ISS  BROWX.  when  do  we  have  our  next 
tihn?" 

•On  Friday,  Bill." 

"Then  we  onj^ht  to  get  tog-ether  and  i)Ian  for  it. 
don't  you  think?" 

"Yes,  tomorrow  you  and  the  other  jjroup  leaders 
will  preview  the  film  with  me.  Will  you  go  now  and 
get  them  together?  .Ask  the  group  leaders  if  they 
will  make  their  plans  to  see  the  film  with  lue  to- 
morrow after  recess." 

Bill  hurried  away  to  discuss  this  with  the  other 
sixth  grade  leaders.  One  of  the  others  asked  Bill, 
"What  film  is  this  going  to  be?" 

"I  forgot  to  ask,"  Bill  answered  in  confusion. 

"Well,  how  can  we  jilan  if  we  don't  even  know 
what  the  title  is?" 

"I'll   go   back   and  ask    her." 

Bill  came  back  with  the  information  that  tlie  ne.xt 
film  was  to  be  "The  Wearing  Away  of  the  Land."^ 
Soon  the  six  leaders  had  decided  to  see  what  the 
school  librar}-  had  on  the  subject.    A  visit  with  the 


'  Pnxluced  by  Hrpi  Classrooin  Films. 


librarian  made  several  books,  a  magazine,  and  some 
pictures  available. 

On  the  next  afternoon  with  the  teacher  the 
leaders  assembled  to  preview  the  film.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  showing  general  discussion  took 
place  on  the  main  divisions  of  the  film.  The  prin- 
cipal, who  was  o])erating  the  machine,  stopped  to 
listen  and  form  a  part  of  the  discussion.  What  ques- 
tions should  be  proposed  to  the  class  for  the  study 
of  the  film?  Several  were  suggested.  One  leader 
felt  that  these  were  too  simple,  and  that  ones  cov- 
ering more  material  might  prove  more  worthwhile. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  disagreement  over  this 
point.  Perhaps  it  was  best  to  see  the  film  again. 
Then  the  debatable  point  could  be  more  satisfactor- 
ily settled.  The  film  was  shown  again  and  in  the 
following  discussion,  the  leaders  decided  that  a 
good  plan  was  to  start  with  a  simple  question  or 
two.  and  then  inove  on  to  those  which  required 
more  thinking.  The  questions  were  then  copied  by 
all  the  leaders,  when  one  asked,  "Where  is  the 
largest  cave  in  the  world?  The  film  said  that 
the  dripping  of  water  through  rocks  caused  caves 
to  form,  and  it  showed  the  largest  one  in  the 
world.  But  it  didn't  give  the  name  or  where  it 
was."  Xo  one  knew. 

"Don't  you  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
find  out  before  the  class  sees  the  film.-  W^e  wouldn't 
want  to  tell  them  the  answer,  but  we  would  want 


Seventh    grade    group    leaders    bring    material    from    home 
prior  to  the  first  showing  of  the  film. 


to  show  them  the  way  to  find  it  tor  themselves." 
Several  other  questions  came  u]).  and  the  leaders 
set  to  the  task  of  finding  information  in  reference 
books,  with  the  idea  of  being  ready  on  the  next 
day  to  show  their  group  the  easiest  way  to  find 
this  material. 

Group  leaders  are  used  in  schools  which  are 
attempting  the  wider  and  broader  aspects  of  social 
living  included  in  units  of  work.  In  opening  newer 
channels  of  leadership  through  the  sound  film, 
adult  leaders  have  found  that  this  type  of  pro- 
cedure could  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades.  To  these  young 
people  the  sound  film  oflfers  new  opportunities  for 
thinking  and  planning;  for  setting  up  real  pur- 
poses; for  the  development  of  creative  activities, 
which  will  grow  from  the  children's  own  interest 
in  the  film.  Often  in  the  past  the  purposes  of  the 
film  and  the  subsequent  activities  set  up  by  the 
teacher  have  had  no  vitality  to  the  pupils  because 


Seventh  grade   group  leaders   call  a   local  scientist  to   visit 
their   class   and    see   the    film,   "Butterflies"    with    them. 


they  did  not  grow  from  their  participation  in 
their  formation,  and  because  of  their  lack  of  child 
reality,  they  have  had  only  a  superficial  effect  upon 
their  thinking.  By  this  participation  in  the  forma- 
tion of  questions  and  of  the  developing  activities, 
group  leaders  in  this  way  bring  a  realness  of  child 
interest  to  the  sound  film  experiences,  and  thus 
stimulated  a   richer  learning   situation. 

\\  hat  are  the  opportunities  for  leadershij)  which 
the  sound  film  offers  to  alert  youngsters  in  these 
upper  elementary  grades?  The  following  are  only 
a  few  of  many  which  will  develop  as  this  technique 
expands : 

1.  Group  leaders  preview  the  film  with  the 
teacher. 

2.  They  compose  with  the  teacher  the  questions 
to  be  studied  in  the  film. 

3.  They  investigate  various  angles  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  film  did  not  explain.  Refer- 
ence books  are  used. 

4.  They  search  the  library  for  other  books, 
magazines,    and    pictures. 

5.  They  bring  this  material  to  the  class,  readv 
for  the  discussion  after  the  film  showing 

6.  They  bring  material  from  home.  Neighbors' 
help  is  sought. 

7.  They  call  up  local  scientists,  historians,  or 
other  public  figures  and  ask  them  to  see 
the  film  with  the  class.  They  write  others 
who  cannot  be  reached  by  telephone. 

8.  They  meet  with  their  groups  (prior  to  the 
first  showing  of  the  film)  and  give  out  the 
questions. 

9.  They  set  up  apparatus,  ready  to  duplicate 
experiments   shown   in  the   film. 

10.  They  bring  from  the  sup]ily  room  art  ma- 
terials, paper,  chalks,  paint  to  provide  for 
creative  work  following  the  discussion  of  the 
questions. 

11.  They  consult  with  the  principal  as  to  wether 
she  has  had  any  experiences  or  information 
about  this  film  which  would  prove  valuable 
to  the  class.  Has  she  ever  been  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  world  where  the  film  was  made? 
Does  she  know  of  any  of  the  "actors"  in 
it?  Does  she  know  of  any  places,  people,  or 
firms  or  agencies  to  whom  they  might  go 
for   more    information? 

12.  They  look  over  film  catalogues,  and  filni.- 
to  select  those  whose  titles  might  sound  as 
if  they  were  related  to  their  unit  subject. 
These  can  be  investigated  later. 

13.  They  place  pictures  of  their  unit  or  interest 
(butterflies,  volcanoes,  weather)  on  the 
bulletin  board  in  the  hall,  and  in  their  own 
class. 

14.  They  meet  the  guest  scientists,  assist  him 
to  arrange  his  slides,  and  material  to  be 
used  in  connection  witli  tlie  sound  film. 

15.  They  arrange  the  chairs,  room,  and  place 
for  the  visitor. 
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How  then  does  the  sound  film  contribute  to  the 
development  of  student  leadership  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  school? 

1.  The  sound  film  opens  new  channels  for  def- 
inite responsibilities  in  group  planning. 

2.  It  opens    channels   which    allow    freedom    to 
act   upon  these  responsibilities. 

3.  It    assists    children    to    more   clearly    set    u]) 
their  own  purposes. 

4.  It  assists  the  unstable  child  by  allowing  him 
to  take  part  and   thus   makes  him   more   se- 


cure. This  particular  type  of  activity  gives 
everyone  a  chance  to  lead  while  other  ac- 
tivities do  not. 

5.  It  places  the  teacher  in  an  inspirational  po- 
sition of  guiding  and  suggesting  rather  than 
driving.  "There  is  evidence  of  glad  seeking 
and  accepting  of  guidance  from  the  teacher 
wherever  pupil   insight  is  short." 

6.  It  furthers  the  idea  of  the  school  as  a 
worksho]5  where  all — teacher,  jjrincipal,  and 
student — share  together  the  ])roblem  of 
growth. 


New  Horizons  in  Visual  Aids 


^BtiHRP2E  \'ears  ago  the  Division  of  Agriculture 
^■J_  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  was  confronted 
^B  with  a  perplexing  visual  aids  problem :  Should 
^^Lre  continue  making  standard  lantern  slides 
^^P^"x4")  or  change  to  what  ajjpeared  to  be  a  more 
economical  and  in  many  respects  a  more  practical 
type  of  slide  commonly  referred  to  as  "two-by  two 
slides?" 

Having  in  our  files  more  than  3000  black  and 
white  and  hand-tinted  standard  size  slides  com- 
plicated our  problem.  We  did  not  permit  this  fact, 
however,  to  dominate  our  decision  because  many 
of  these  slides  had  served  their  usefulness  and  new 
material  was  needed.  The  decision  we  reached  was 
a  simple  one:  We  encouraged  the  production  of  a 
limited  number  of  natural  color  transparencies  for 
the  two-by-two  slides  in  all  lines  of  work  where 
natural  color  was  distinctly  advantageous,  knowing 
that  the  workers  themselves  would  soon  reach  the 
correct  decision  on  which  type  of  slide  to  adopt. 

Experience,  since  1937,  taking  and  using  more 
than  10,000  of  these  small  slides,  mostly  in  natural 
color,  has  convinced  our  extension  workers  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  of  the  great  possibil- 
ities of  this  new  form  of  visual  aids.  There  is  indeed 
great  enthusiasm  for  these  small  slides. 

One  factor  in  the  popularity  of  this  type  of  slide 
is  that  the  worker  finds  he  can  made  them  himself. 
In  fact,  until  the  perfecting  of  the  35  mm  film  cam- 
era and  the  two-by-t\\o  slide,  a  ])ractical  means  was 
not  available  whereby  a  slide  was  actually  made 
when  the  camera  shutter  was  clicked  on  the  subject 
in  the  field.  This  is  accomplished  now  because  the 
color  film  is  developed  by  the  manufacturer  into  a 
positive  and  this  is  mounted  in  two  inch  by  two 
inch  cardboard  which  serves  as  a  temporary  mount- 
ing so  that  the  picture  can  be  projected  immediately. 
Practically  no  additional  effort  or  expense  is  re- 
quired of  the  individual  worker  unless  he  desires 
to  place  co\  er  glass  over  the  cardboard  mounting. 
Naturally  this  applies  only  to  workers  who  can  pro- 
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A  comprehensive  and  interesting  survey  of  experience 
with  the  two-by-two  inch  slide  for  the  past  three  years 
in    Agricultural    Extension    work    in    Pennsylvania. 


duce  their  slides  from  original  subject  matter  or 
from  color  copy  out  of  publications. 

Other  advantages  of  the  small  slides  lie  in  their 
size,  weight,  and  lower  breakage  and  repair  cost. 
They  are  one-third  as  bulky,  one-fourth  as  heavy, 
and  usually  less  expensive  to  maintain  than  the 
standard  slide.  So  far  as  color  is  concerned,  it  is 
possible  to  get  very  satisfactory  natural  color  on 
the  small  slide  at  a  cost  often  less  than  that  of 
getting  hand-tinted  standard-size  slides.  The  ma- 
terial cost  (film,  masks,  cover  glass,  binding  tape, 
and  labor  of  binding)  of  the  10,000  slides  we  have 
made  averages  approximately  19.6  cents.  The  argu- 
ment that  a  number  of  exposures  are  required  to 
secure  correct  color  and  that  this  boosts  the  cost 
of  each  usable  slide,  is  not  borne  out  by  our  ex- 
perience. In  fact,  most  workers  are  more  successful 
photographing  outdoor  scenes  in  color  than  in  black 
and  white. 

The  only  serious  disadvantage  we  have  encount- 
ered with  the  two-by-two  natural  color  slide  com- 
pared with  the  standard  hand-colored  slide  is  that 
the  latter  projects  better  during  daytime  in  rooms 
that  cannot  be  well-darkened.  W'e  have  been  able 
to  overcome  this  handicap  by  purchasing  higher 
wattage  projectors  than  the  original  100-watt  ma- 
chines and  by  using  suitable  material  to  darken 
rooms.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  use  the  natural 
color  films  in  daytime  meetings  in  hundreds  of 
grange  halls,  school  rooms,  and  in  farm  homes 
throughout   Pennsylvania. 

Visual  Aids  Made  Locally 

The  Iwo-by-two  slide  has  influenced  our  \isual 
education  effort  in  the  following  directions:  It  has 
given  great  impetus  to  the  production  of  visual  aids 
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The  Educational  Screen 


"Standard  Size"  and  "Two-by-Two"  Slides 

locally  because  this  type  of  slide  is  relatively  inex- 
pensive and  easily  made  when  original  subject  mat- 
ter is  readily  available ;  it  has  popularized  visual 
aids  of  the  lantern  slide  type  because  it  takes  full 
advantage  of  natural  color  photography. 

We  have  found  it  possible  to  use  the  small  slide 
for  tabular  material  the  same  as  the  large  slide, 
although  less  material  can  be  used.  Typewritten 
tables  are  photographed  on  the  new  contrasting 
copy  film,  and  after  being  developed,  the  negative 
film  is  cut  and  mounted  between  glass.  This  makes 
an  inexpensive  slide. 

We  use  the  two-by-two  slide  in  our  photomicro- 
graphic  work  since  our  miniature  camera  can  be 
placed  on  a  microscope  and  natural  color  trans- 
parencies made  by  use  of  a  carbon  arc  light.  Our 
experience  indicates  that  this  is  a  satisfactory  way 
to  secure  photomicrographs  in  color  if  desired  for 
projection  only. 

Combine  Use  of  Slides  and  Movies 

Today  our  two-by-two  slides,  90  per  cent  of 
which  are  in  natural  color,  are  being  used  bv  our 
workers  in  hundreds  of  meetings  reaching  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  in 
rural  and  suburban  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  the 
slides,  natural  color  silent  movies  are  frequently 
used  in  our  extension  work.  Over  100  reels  of  16 
mm.  silent  film  in  400-foot  length  have  been  taken 
of  local  activities  and  demonstrations  or  of  major 
farm  and  farm  home  problems  and  their  solution. 
Some  titles  are  used  in  these  films,  but  many  of 
the  Extension  workers  describe  the  pictures  as  they 
are  projected,  thus  making  "sound"  movies  out  of 
the  silent  reels.  This  has  one  distinct  advantage 
over  the  regular  sound  film  in  that  comments  can 
be  localized.  Since  our  slides  and  films  are  built 
directly  around  Extension  subject  matter,  they  are 
reserved  for  the  full  time  use  of  our  workers,  and 
other  distribution  of  the  material  is  not  under- 
taken. 

A  combination  of  natural  color  silent  motion  pic- 
tures and  tvvo-by-t\vo  slides  is  quite  commonly  used 
by  our  subject  matter  specialists.  Often  from  one 
to  two  400-foot  reels  of  movies  and  from  15  to  25 
slides  are  used  to  illustrate  a  talk.  The  movies 
stress  methods  for  doing  things  while  the  still  pic- 
tures provide  opportunity  for  more  critical  analysis 


and  discussion  of  important  topics.  Whether  the 
movies  come  first  or  last  in  the  presentation  de- 
pends upon  the  subject  and  the  speaker's  method  of 
presentation.  We  have  found  no  one  method  always 
best. 

So  far  as  the  relative  eft'ectiveness  of  movies  vs. 
slides  is  concerned,  our  experience  indicates  that  the 
two-by-two  natural  color  slides  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  movies  and  that  the  tendency  among 
some  of  our  workers  is  to  use  movies  less  and  slides 
more,  except  in  livestock  work  where  movies  are 
ver}'  efifective.  Certainly  the  person  who  regards 
the  lantern  slide  as  a  visual  aid  of  the  horse-and- 
buggy  era,  must  reorient  his  thinking  in  the  light 
of  recent  developments. 

More  than  75  county  agents,  home  economics 
representatives,  and  subject  matter  specialists  in 
extension  work  in  Pennsylvania  are  now  producing 
many  of  their  own  visual  aids  in  the  form  of  two- 
by-two  slides.  This  tremendous  growth  in  interest 
and  success  of  producing  visual  aids  by  workers 
themselves  is  due  very  largely  to  the  introduction  of 
this  new  form  of  slide,  the  35  mm.  film  camera,  and 
natural  color  film.  One  can  scarcely  contemplate 
the  colorful  and  fruitful  horizons  in  this  new  edu- 
cational effort. 

Danger!  Expert  at  Work 

(Concluded  from  fofic  322) 

attack,  it  would  seem  best  to  include  the  expendi- 
tures for  motion  pictures  in  regular  budget  classi- 
fications. 

The  second  step  of  widespread  significance  must 
come  from  a  cooperative  movement  of  all  those 
truly  interested  in  the  increase  of  the  visual  educa- 
tion movement.  It  must  provide  numerous  well-sit- 
uated and  well-stocked  film  libraries,  within  easy 
reach  of  all  schools,  to  which  they  may  apply  for 
and  receive  films  from  without  delay. 

A  third  step  would  provide  for  more  thorough 
teaching  of  the  processes  of  visual  instruction,  so 
that  there  might  grow  up  within  the  movement  a 
number  of  true  authorities.  Today,  unfortunately, 
the  "experts"  are  those  who  have  had  the  time  to 
perfect  the  language  requirement  alone ;  the  rest  of 
the  pioneers  of  visual  instruction  have  been  so  busy 
utilizing  the  medium  that  they  have  not  had  time 
to  become   experts. 

Fourth,  in  additional  cooperative  movements 
there  must  be  formed  committees  which  can  evalu- 
ate and  criticize  methods  and  machines,  committees 
which  represent  the  users  rather  than  the  makers  of 
visual    instruction   equipment. 

But  today  we  have  too  little  organization,  too 
little  time,  too  little  initiative  to  have  all  these 
things.  Until  the  time  when  we  may  secure  them, 
we  will  have  the  "expert"  with  us,  the  man  who 
knows  all,  has  seen  all,  and  tells  too  much.  Until 
the  time  when  these  objectives  are  attained  we  must 
be  content,  on  hearing  the  specious  arguments  which 
are  laid  before  us,  to  heed  a  warning  from  within: 
"Danger!  'Expert'  at  work!" 
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LET  US  assume  to  begin  with,  tliat  a 
discussion  of  this  subject  by  the 
writer  will  be  directed  from  the  view- 
point of  a  producer  of  standard  lantern 
slides.  \X  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  tliat  the  producer  is  al- 
most solely  the  creation  of  the  user.  In 
the  la.st  analysi.s,  therefore,  there  is  very 
little  difTerence  between  the  possible  rea- 
sons a  producer  might  give  as  to  why 
standard  lantern  slides  should  play  an 
important  part  in  educational  procedures 
and  those  the  user  might  advance;  the 
interests  of  the  producer  in  results  of 
use  are  identical  with  those  of  the  user. 

Attempts  to  Provide  Projection  of 
Still  Pictures  at  Low  Cost 

The  Keystone  View  Company  has  been 
identified  closely  with  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  educational  standard  lantern 
slides  for  the  past  thirty-five  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  several  other  types  of 
projected  still  pictures  and  other  methods 
of  projecting  still  pictures  have  come 
upon  the  educational  scene.  Each  of  these 
types  of  projection  has  encroached  to  a 
certain  extent — sometimes  only  tempor- 
arily— on  the  use  of  standard  lantern 
slides.  In  none  of  these  instances  has  the 
universal  use  of  standard  lantern  slides 
been  affected  adversely. 

The  first  major  competitor  was  the 
opague  projector.  It  promi.sed  a  great 
deal  that  it  was  never  able  to  deliver, 
primarily  because  its  promotion  wasn't 
sufficiently  self-critical.  It  was  sold  wide- 
ly at  first  on  the  specious  statement  that, 
by  means  of  the  opaque  projector,  pic- 
tures collected  easily  from  everywhere 
could  be  projected  on  the  screen  and 
used  in  teaching — thus  reducing  tremen- 
dously the  cost  of  using  projected  pic- 
tures as  visual  aids.  .\s  a  rule  nothing 
was  said  about  the  necessity  for  total 
darkness  in  the  classroom. 

Then  came  strip-film  and  still-film  pro- 
jection. Here,  again,  great  promises  were 
made,  based  chiefly  on  the  statement 
that  a  world  of  pictures  could  be  gotten 
at  a  very  low  cost.  The  buyer  didn't  ask 
for,   and   the   seller   didn't   volunteer,   in- 
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formation    as    to    the    kind    of    projected 
pictures  this   new   device  could   produce. 

Now  comes  the  2-inch  slide.  Again 
the  matter  of  low  price,  added  to  con- 
venience in  housing  and  shipping  and 
the  possibilities  of  using  small  Koda- 
chrome  transparencies,  is  advanced  as  a 
primary  reason  why  2-inch  lantern  slides 
should  be  adopted  for  general  use.  Once 
again  promises  are  not  limited  by  the 
facts.  It  is  assumed  that  a  picture  post 
card  and  a  piece  of  35  mm.  color  film 
will  in  some  inexplicable  way  take  the 
place  of  the  painstaking  efforts  of  the 
artist-photographer  to  portray  the  facts 
of  life  on  the  screen,  realistically  and 
effectively. 

It  seems  a  bit  unfortunate  that,  with 
the  coming — and  going —  of  these  vari- 
ous types  of  projection  competitive  to 
the  use  of  standard  lantern  slides,  a 
certain  number  of  educators,  along  with 
some  producers,  have  assumed  a  strange 
attitude  of  an  exterminatory  character. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  a  battle  be- 
tween the  new  type  of  projection  and  the 
old  was  on — a  battle  that  must  end  in 
the  absolute  annihilation  of  ail  standard 
lantern-slide  practices.  Just  why  there 
should  be  so  much  apparent  venom  here, 
the  writer  is  unable  to  understand,  since 
it  would  seem  to  be  quite  natural  merely 
to  admit  the  new  type  of  projection  as 
something  novel,  which  might  stimulate, 
along  with  its  own  development,  the 
development  of  better  equipment,  higher 
standards,  and  more  effective  uses  of 
the  older  types  of  projection.  This  would 
seem  to  be  in  accord  with  thinking  be- 
coming to  anyone  interested  in  real  edu- 
cational progress. 

At  any  rate,  to  date,  none  of  these 
competitive — in  many  instances  "allied" 
is  the  better  word — types  of  projection 
have  had  any  result  on  the  use  of  standard 
lantern  slides,  other  than  those  suggested 
above  as  desirable.  In  the  case  of  opaque 
projection,  it  soon  became  apparent  to 
users  that  something  was  lacking.  The 
thing  that  was  lacking  primarily  was 
understanding — understanding  of  the  fact 
that  back  of  any  ])rojected  picture  must 
be  a  first  class  picture  in  the  projector. 
However  it  soon  became  obvious  to  the 
user  that  a  picture  projected  from  a  book 
or  from  poor  copy  was  ill-adapted  to 
enlargement,  and  could  not  be  compared 
with  a  lantern-slide  projection  of  the  same 
subject  derived  from  a  good  negative  by 
well-known  photographic  processes. 


In  the  case  of  the  strip  film  and  still 
film,  the  same  limitations  of  quality  pro- 
jection have  held  back  their  wide  use. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  reproduce  a 
number  of  first-class  negatives  on  a  single 
strip  of  film  in  a  way  that  will  compare 
with  the  reproduction  of  these  same  nega- 
tives on  individual  lantern-slide  plates, 
each  with  an  emulsion  selected  to  fit  the 
character  of  the  negative  being  re- 
produced, and  each  timed  in  printing 
in   accordance   with    negative  density. 

Today  a  new  type  of  projection  is 
promised  and,  as  suggested  above,  has 
some  unfortunate  friends  who  seem  to 
think  that  its  use  depends  upon  the  ex- 
termination of  the  use  of  standard  lan- 
tern slides  and  standard  lantern-slide 
equipment.  I  refer  to  the  so-called  2-inch 
lantern    slide. 

The  Fallacy  of  Cheapness  in  the 
Production  of  Lantern  Slides 

One  outstanding  fallacy  has  dominated 
the  reasoning  of  many  people  who,  in  the 
past,  were  interested  in  opaque  projec- 
tion and  strip-film  projection,  and  many 
who  are  now  interested  in  2-inch-lantern- 
slidc  projection.  This  fallacy  relates  to 
the  selling  costs  of  these  various  types 
of  projection  materials  as  related  to  their 
production  costs.  For  example,  buyers 
are  told  that  a  strip-film  frame  can  be 
purchased  for  only  five  cents,  whereas 
a  standard  lantern  slide  of  the  same  sub- 
ject costs  fifty  cents,  because  it  costs  ten 
times  as  much  to  make  a  lantern  slide  as 
it  does  to  make  a  frame  of  strip  film. 

What's  wrong  with  this  sort  of  rea- 
soning? The  thing  that  is  wrong,  pri- 
marily, is  that  the  whole  argument  is 
based  on  a  minor  element  in  the  real 
cost  of  first-class  educational  lantern 
slides.  The  fact  is  that  the  actual  labor 
and  material  costs  that  go  into  produc- 
tion of  such  a  lantern  slide  account  for 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 
The  same  thing  could  be  said  of  strip 
film,  still  film,  or  any  other  type  of  pic- 
torial material  that  might  be  put  on  the 
market,  if  the  production  job  were  done 
right  and  with  the  highest  interests  of 
effective  teaching  in  mind.  This  reason- 
ing overlooks  entirely  those  more  im- 
portant elements  that  should  go  into  the 
production  of  educational  pictures — such 
as  negative  costs,  editorial  costs,  research 
and  development,  and   service. 

In  the  honest  pnxluction  of  lantern 
slides  for  use  in  teaching,  there  must  be 
negative  costs.  Good  lantern  slides  must 
be  made,  if  they  are  to  have  worth-while 
educational  value,  from  carefully  made 
negatives.  Photographers  must  be  paid 
real    money,   if   negatives   of   the   needed 
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kind  are  secured.  Units  must  be  photo- 
graphed as  they  are  laid  out  by  the  editors 
and  not  thrown  together  from  pictures 
that  happen  to  be  available  in  some 
nondescript  collection.  Photographic  and 
negative  costs  are  a  constant  factor  in 
the  production  of  worth-while  education- 
al lantern  slides — and,  consequently,  make 
up  a  considerable  part  of  the  selling  price 
of  such  lantern  slides. 

Ne.xt  come  editorial  costs.  Long  ago 
it  became  apparent  that  it  wasn't  enough 
merely  to  supply  buyers  with  lantern 
slides.  In  addition  to  the  selection  of 
subjects  to  be  photographed  and  to  the 
organization  of  the  materials  making  up 
the  units,  there  is  need  for  interpreta- 
tions and  source  materials  for  the  teach- 
er. The  producer  of  visual  units  must 
furnish  these  printed  materials — which 
must  be  authentic,  definitely  helpful,  and 
contributory  to  educational  use.  Editorial 
costs  are  a  constant  factor  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  honest  producer  of  lantern 
slides,  and  they  make  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  selling  price. 

Then  there  is  research  and  development. 
The  need  for  such  acti\'ity  requires  no 
elaboration.  It  is  present  in  all  modern 
production.  It  is  particularly  important 
in  a  field  where  the  human  factor  plays 
such  a  large  part  in  the  detailed  use  of 
the  product.  Experimental  work  must 
be  conducted  and  mistakes  made — and 
paid  for.  One  of  the  most  important 
items  in  the  costs  of  the  producer  of 
eflfective  visual  aids  is  the  result  of  re- 
search and  development — and  this  item 
enters  largely  into  the  selling  price  of 
educational  lantern  slides. 

But  someone  asks,  "What  about  sell- 
ing costs?  Isn't  this  the  big  item  among 
those  that  make  up  selling  price?"  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  an  emphatic 
"No!"  We  must  understand  here  that 
selling,  and  giving  service  are  very  like- 
ly to  be  closely  related — and  sometimes 
confused.  Service  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  distribution  of  every  type  of  visual 
aid.  Regardless  of  all  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  buyers  of  visual  aids  need 
service — and  they  demand  service.  Di- 
vorced from  the  element  of  service,  the 
selling  costs  of  lantern  slides  are  relative- 
ly infinitesimal.  Service  costs  make  up 
a  considerable  part  of  the  selling  price 
of  lantern  slides  and  lantern-slide  equip- 
ment. 

When,  therefore,  someone  tells  you  that 
2-inch  lantern  slides  are  going  to  cost 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  standard 
lantern  .slides,  he  either  is  ill-informed 
himself  or  is  not  telling  you  all  he  knows. 
If  the  producer  of  2-inch  lantern  slides 
plans  to  crib  pictures  from  books  or 
collect  cheap  negative  materials  that 
have  no  possibilities  in  projection  quality 
or  in  effective  instruction ;  if  he  is  going 
to  discount  entirely  editorial  helps  for 
the  teacher  and  the  organization  of  sub- 
ject matter  by  competent  educators ;  if 
he  plans  on  cruising  around  the  fringes 
of  educational  procedures  without  par- 
ticipating at  all  in  the  development  of 
techniques  and  worth-while  usages;  if  he 


has  some  angel  who  will  write  off  losses 
on  experiments  that  do  not  pan  out, 
then,  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  sell 
2-inch  lantern  slides  at  prices  lower  than 
those  that  will  be  charged  by  reputable 
producers.  It  is  on  a  basis  of  this  sort 
that  a  firm  in  Cincinnati  now  sells  stand- 
ard lantern  slides  at  ten  cents  each.  Given 
the  same  care  and  background  in  pro- 
duction, 2-inch  lantern  slides  will  sell  at 
approximately  the  same  price  as  that 
normally  charged  for  standard  lantern 
slides.  The  differences  in  the  costs  of 
inaterial  and  labor  are  insignificant. 

With  the  history  of  the  development 
and  use  of  te.xtbooks  and  general  .school 
equipment  in  American  education  in  mind, 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  go  further  in 
the  discussion  of  this  matter  of  costs  as 
related  to  selling  price.  Educational 
values  are  always  considered  first  in  all 
these  fields.  It  seems  too  bad,  therefore, 
when  there  are  so  many  problems  of  use 
and  educational  adaptations  to  be  solved, 
that  a  few  people  in  responsible  positions 
in  the  field  of  visual  instruction  should 
distort  this  entire  picture  of  educational 
development  by  suggesting  that  we  can 
get  worth-while  visual  aids  out  of  thin 
air.  It  isn't  surprising  that  fly-by-night 
commercial  firms  sometimes  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  situations  and  make 
profits  out  of  the  gullibility  of  the  un- 
informed, who  look  up  to  those  in  high 
places  in  the  field  of  visual  instruction 
for  guidance  and  leadership — and  in  some 
instances  do  not  get  it. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  we  should  say 
that  in  no  sense  do  we  wish  to  criticize 
those  who  sell  or  those  who  use  cheaper 
forms  of  visual  aids  with  full  knowledge 
of  their  limitations  and  an  honest  under- 
standing of  uses  and  results  that  are 
probable.  This  paper  is  in  no  sense  an 
effort  to  criticize  the  sale  or  use  of  any 
type  of  projected  picture,  provided  it  fills 
a  definite  need  in  teaching  and  provided 
the  teacher  is  able  to  make  it  function 
in  a  helpful  way.  No  type  of  projection 
needs  to  interfere  with  or  eliminate  any 
other  type  of  projection,  and  none  of 
the  cheaper  forms,  in  our  judgment,  need 
to  restrict  in  any  way  the  continued  use 
of   high-grade   standard   lantern   slides. 

Reasons  Why  the  Producer  of  Standard 

Lantern  Slides  May  Not  Produce 

2-Inch  Lantern  Slides 

This  brings  us  to  an  analysis  of  the 
reasons  why,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  the 
Keystone  View  Company  has  consistently 
refused  to  produce  2-inch  lantern  slides. 
To  go  into  such  production  would  mean, 
first,  a  large  investment  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  working  negatives  for  the  produc- 
tion of  units  in  the  smaller  size.  Along 
with  these  negatives,  those  for  the  pro- 
duction of  standard  lantern  slides  would 
have  to  be  maintained.  Negative  files, 
stock  and  stock  losses,  and  many  other 
items  of  production  and  shipping,  would 
be  doubled.  Income  from  sales  would 
have  to  increase  enormously  to  cover  in- 
creased costs — all  this  in  the  face  of  a 
limited  market  that  expects  something 
cheap.   The    situation   isn't   very    inviting. 


In  the  past,  certain  well-considered 
reasons  have  prevente<l  us  from  going 
into  other  types  of  cheaper  projection. 
Most  of  these  reasons  apply  to  the  produc- 
tion of  2-inch  lantern  slides.  Of  these 
the  first,  and  most  important,  reason  has 
to  do  with  the  possible  quality  of  the 
projection.  We  have  yet  to  see  any  type 
of  still-picture  projection  that  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  first-class  lantern 
slides,  either  plain  or  colored,  developed 
with  care  and  thought  from  well-made 
photographic  negatives.  The  fact  that  a 
still  picture  stands  still  makes  the  de- 
mands for  quality  all  the  more  insistent. 
If  it  is  defective,  its  defects  are  terribly 
persistent. 

Related  to  the  question  of  quality  is 
the  possibility  of  daylight  projection. 
Term  "daylight  projection"  must  be 
taken  here  with  qualifications.  Perhaps 
a  better  expression  would  be  "semiday- 
light  projection."  At  any  rate,  without 
going  into  details  as  to  the  desirability  of 
so-called  daylight  projection,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  it  is  tremendously  important 
to  the  teacher  and  to  the  use  of  visual 
aids.  To  date,  no  universal,  simple  type 
of  daylight  projection  is  possible  other 
than  that  offered  by  standard  lantern- 
slide  equipment.  Normal  class  activity 
is  possible  only  in  the  normal,  well- 
lighted  classroom. 

Standard  lantern-slide  equipment  has 
come  to  mean  more  to  users  than  the  mere 
possibility  of  projecting  photographic 
lantern  slides.  .American  schools  have 
purchased  and  have  now  in  use  standard 
lantern-slide  projectors  totaling  in  value 
more  than  $.30,000,000.  This  equipment 
has  a  wide  number  of  uses,  most  of  which 
are  impossible  in  any  other  form  of  pro- 
jection. It  would  seem  to  be  good  man- 
agement for  a  school  to  develop  wide 
uses  of  limited  equipment  rather  than  to 
bury  itself  in  many  different  types  of 
projectors  and  have  only  a  paucity  of 
materials  to  use  with  each.  .-\s  suggest- 
ed at  the  begiiming  of  this  paper,  what  is 
good  business  for  the  school  and  the 
buyer  is  likewise  good  business  for  the 
producer.  The  producer,  too,  desires  to 
keep  the  problem  simple.  The  more  com- 
plicated it  becomes,  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  develop  habitual  users.  The  more 
handicaps  in  the  adjustment  of  equip- 
ment the  teacher  encounters,  the  less 
likely  she  is  to  use  such  equipment.  All 
these  difficulties  affect  adversely  the  prob- 
lems of  the  producer. 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  projection  of 
photographic  slides,  standard  lantern- 
slide  projectors  will  accommodate  all 
sorts  of  chart  materials,  maps,  and  song 
slides.  They  are  available  for  use  in  the 
classroom  or  in  the  auditorium.  If  slides 
are  not  available  in  photographic  form, 
there  are  the  interesting  possibilities 
ot  handmade  slides — the  typewritten  slide, 
the  etched-glass  slide,  and  other  similar 
types  of  inexpensive  reproductions  for 
the  standard  lantern-slide  projector.  In 
the  development  of  the  use  of  visual  aids 
nothing  has  contributed  more  during  the 
I)ast  ten  years  than  the  use  of  handmade 
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lantern  slides.  The  possibilities  of  use 
in  activities  programs  are  unlimited.  The 
use  of  handmade  slides  by  the  teacher  in 
meeting  daily  needs  as  they  arise  fits  in 
admirably  with  the  highest  ideals  of 
modern  pedagogy.  When  directors  of 
visual  instruction  encourage  schools  to 
exchange  their  standard  lantern-slide 
equipment  for  2-inch  projectors,  they  are 
throwing  out  the  window  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  types  of 
visual  instruction  now  being  used  widely 
in  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  recent  adaptations  of 
the  standard  lantern-slide  projector  is  its 
use  with  the  Flashmeter.  This  fits  in 
with  and  builds  up  the  growing  use  of 
the  standard  projector  and  handmade 
lantern  slides  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 
To  date  the  standard  lantern-slide  pro- 
jector is  the  only  type  of  projector  satis- 
factory for  the  use  of  the  Flashmeter 
and  for  the  teaching  of  reading  by 
projection  methods. 

Another  use  of  the  standard  lantern- 
slide  proje  tor  now  being  developed  is 
for  the  projection  of  one  side  of  a  stere- 
ograph transparency  as  a  lantern  slide. 
A  new  stereoscope  now  on  the  market 
accommodates  6  x  13  centimeter  color 
transparencies.  Such  a  transparency  is 
large  enough  to  bring  out  third-dimen- 
sion values  impossible  in  smaller  ones 
and  is  likewise  large  enough  for  projec- 
tion by  the  standard  lantern-slide  pro- 
[jector. 

Finally  there  is  the  jjossibility  of  prac- 
'  tical  third-dimension  projections.  Hither- 
I  to  projections  of  stereoscopic  quality  have 
I  been  accomplished  by  using  two  pro- 
[jectors  and  a  lantern  slide  for  each  pro- 
1  jector.  The  objection  to  this  double  pro- 
I  jection  is  obvious.  It  is  cumbersome  and 
I  expensive,  even  though  done  with  small 
projectors.  Stereoscopic  projections  with 
a  single  projector  and  a  single  slide  have 
■  now  been  made  successfully  in  the  labor- 
j  atory  and  will  shortly  be  made  available 
I  to  classroom  users. 

Photographic  Color  Lantern  Slides 

What  about  standard  lantern  slides  in 
photographic  color '-'  We  have  watched 
carefully  for  the  development  of  this 
possibility.  As  far  as  the  reproduction 
of  Kodachrome  or  any  other  color  film 
available  at  the  present  time  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  still  in  the  deep  woods. 
Our  Research  Department  finds  that  con- 
sistent reproductions  from  color  trans- 
parencies are  out  of  the  question.  That 
such  reproductions  can  be  made  in  cer- 
tain instances  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
practical  to  make  them  regularly  on  a 
commercial  basis.  When  the  reproduction 
of  lantern  slides  in  photographic  color 
becomes  practical,  then  the  cost  of  stand- 
ard lantern-slide  reproductions,  2^" 
square,  will  be  very  little  more  than  the 
cost  of  such  reproductions  for  2-incb 
lantern  slides.  Furthermore,  the  larger 
prints  will  simplify  the  matter  of  getting 
faithful  reproductions,  and  the  projec- 
tions from  the  larger  size  lantern  slides 
will   be   infinitely   superior   to   those   that 


can  be  made  from  the  slides  of  smaller 
size. 

Here  is  another  question.  Are  we  sure 
that  photographic  color  lantern  slides  are 
superior  to  hand-colored  lantern  slides  for 
teaching  purposes  ?  Only  recently  Burton 
Holmes,  who  probably  knows  more  about 
lantern-slide  making,  and  lantern-slide 
uses  with  audiences  than  does  anyone 
else  in  America,  said  that  photographic 
color  lantern  slides  do  not  compare  fav- 
orably with  hand-colored  lantern  slides 
for  lecture  purposes.  The  projection  re- 
quirements of  the  classroom  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  of  the  successful 
lecturer. 

After  all  are  we  thinking  primarily  of 
the  shotving  of  lantern  slides  or  the  use 
of  lantern  slides  in  teaching?  The  ans- 
wer to  this  question  is  important.  The 
picture-sliow  type  of  teacher  is  always 
chasing  rainbows  —  looking  for  the  novel 
and  the  sensational.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  reliable  teacher 
who,  while  appreciating  the  pedogogical 
value  of  color  and  beauty,  first  demands 
practical  values  that  will  insure  the  use- 
fulness of  color  and  beauty.  Sound  pro- 
gress is  always  deep-rooted  in  experience. 
We  must  not  lightly  throw  away  sound 
practices  and  practical  means  of  imple- 
menting  these   practices   without   a   clear 


vision  of  just  where  we  intend  to  go. 
This  is  not  to  discount  progress;  it  is 
to  counsel  real,  as  opposed  to  fanciful 
progress.  After  all  isn't  it  about  time 
for  visual  instruction  to  come  of  age? 
It  never  will  do  so  until  it  ceases  to 
depend  upon  the  left-overs  of  Hollywood 
for  its  educational  motion  pictures  and 
as  long  as  it  thinks  of  any  sort  of  pro- 
jector in  the  classroom  merely  as  an- 
other magic  lantern. 

To  summarize,  then,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  the  interests  of  the  user  of 
visual  aids  —  and,  therefore,  the  in- 
terests of  the  producer  of  lantern  slides 
— •  require  that  still-picture-projection 
programs  emphasize  projections  of  high 
quality  under  semidaylight  conditions; 
prefer  projection  equipment  simple  but 
highly  flexible  and  adaptable  to  enough 
uses  to  make  possible  its  habitual  use  in 
the  school  and  in  the  teacher's  program ; 
insist  on  a  general  program  of  research, 
development,  and  educational  coopera- 
tion that  may  produce  equipment  and 
materials  worthy  of  the  high  standards 
established  in  other  lines  of  teaching  ma- 
terials. Visual  aids  should  be  prepared 
with  as  much  thought  and  care  as  are 
school  textbooks  and  school  laboratory 
equipment. 


An  Experiment  in  Art  Education 

(Summarized) 


ALFRED     G.     PELIKAN 

Director,  Milwaukee  Art  Institute 

THE  Milwaukee  Art  Institute  through 
its  Educational  Project  is  providing 
the  high  .schools  of  Milwaukee  with  edu- 
cational exhibitions.  The  three-year  pro- 
gram made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
General  Education  Board,  New  York, 
has  now  been  functioning  for  almost  one 
year.  Milwaukee  Art  Institute  is  one  of 
the  five  art  museums  to  have  received 
similar  grants  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board.  The  other  museums  are :  The 
Museum  of  Modern  .^rt,  New  York;  The 
.Albright  .Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  The 
Cleveland  Museum  of  .Art  and  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  The  work  in  each 
locality  is  of  an  experimental  nature  and 
various  approaches  are  being  made  to 
reach   similar  aims. 

Objectives  of  the  Milwaukee  .Art  In- 
stitute Educational  Project  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  : 

1.  To  make  secondary  school  pupils 
more  art  conscious. 

2.  To  stimulate  interest  in  art  through 
greater  familiarity  with  arts  and 
crafts  of  all  times. 

3.  To  encourage  voluntary  visits  to 
the  Milwaukee  .Art  Institute. 

4.  To  encourage  and  support  the  cul- 
tural activities  of  the  community. 

Secondarily,  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
ject are  to  introduce  correlation  of  art 
with  subjects  in  the  general  curriculum 
such  as  history,  literature,  social  sciences, 
geography,  etc.  Wherever  possible  the 
subject  matter  of  exhibitions  is  so  treated 
as     to     suggest    connections    with     these 


studies.  .A  catalog  of  exhibitions  is  being 
prepared  for  use  by  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals so  that  they  can  draw  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  project  as  visual  aids  in 
their  teaching. 

At  present  the  project  serves  the 
twenty-two  public  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  the  junior  and  senior  grade 
schools.  It  is  hoped  that  very  soon  fifteen 
parochial  and  two  private  schools  will 
also  be  included  in  the  services  of  the 
project. 

The  project  is  unique  in  its  set-up  in 
that  it  embraces  the  work  of  over  a  hun- 
dred people  who  are  serving  on  various 
committees.  The  educational  committee 
of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute  also 
serves  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
project.  It  is  composed  of  Mr.  Fred  Dor- 
ner,  Chairman,  trustee  of  the  Milwaukee 
.Art  Institute ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Purin,  Director, 
University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Di- 
vision ;  Dr.  Frank  E.  Baker,  President, 
Milwaukee  State  Teachers  College; 
Lucia  R.  Briggs,  President.  Milwaukee 
Downer  College ;  Dr.  Edward  A.  Fitz- 
patrick,  President,  Mount  Mary  College ; 
and  Rev.  Edmund  J.  Goebel,  Superin- 
tendent of  Catholic  Schools.  E.x  officio 
members ;  Harry  Bogner,  President  of 
the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute ;  and  Mil- 
ton C.  Potter,  Superintendent,  Milwaukee 
Public  Schools. 

A.  G.  Pelikan,  Director  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Art  Institute  and  Director  of 
.Art  in  the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  is 
also  Director  of  the  Educational  Project. 
His  dual  (Kisition  with  the  Institute  and 
the  schools  assures  smooth  working  of 
the  project.  Orville  Ringer,  Supervisor 
1)1  the  project,  is  in  charge  of  coordina- 
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tion  of  committee  work  and  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  experiment.  Arnold 
Scheer.  High  School  Extension  Instruct- 
or, aids  in  the  organization  and  circula- 
tion of  exhibitions  and,  in  addition,  lec- 
tures to  groups  of  high  school  students  in 
connection  with  exhibitions  as  they  are 
installed  in  the  schools. 

Committees  are  composed  mainly  of 
public  school  art  teachers  and  profes- 
sional people  who  have  expressed  interest 
in  serving  with  these  groups.  Committees 
determining  subject  matter  of  exhibitions 
are  committees  on  ancient  art,  archi- 
tecture, arts  and  crafts,  ceramics,  graphic 
arts,  history  of  art,  industrial  art,  interior 
decoration  and  home  planning,  modern 
art,  modern  lettering  and  printing,  pho- 
tography, puppets  and  dramatics,  and 
weaving  and  textiles.  Other  committees 
are  responsible  for  advice  in  exhibition 
techniques  as  well  as  final  results  of  the 
experiment.  The  committee  on  prepara- 
tion of  exhibits  through  its  personnel  is 
instrumental  in  arranging  for  WPA  help 
in  the  making  of  exhibits.  The  committee 
on  tests  and  measurements  will  determine 
the  etTicacy  of  the  project  publicity  as 
well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  exhibi- 
tions. A  very  important  committee  also, 
is  the  committee  composed  of  high  school 
administrators.  It  will  be  through  the 
e.fForts  of  this  group  that  adequate  artd 
permanent  exhibition  space  will  be  es- 
tablished in  each  school. 

The  work  of  the  project  is  being 
watched  with  interest  by  the  art  teachers 
of  eight  suburban  high  schools  who, 
through  their  association,  have  appointed 
a  committee  to  work  on  the  project.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  suburban  high  schools  will 
some  time  be  included  in  the  project 
services. 

The  Relation  of  the 
Museum  to  Our  Schools 

(Summarized) 

IRA     EDWARDS 

Director,  Milwaukee  Public 
Museum 

A  MUSEUM  is  not  unlike  a  school  in 
purpose.  Both  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  instruction.  It  is  in  the  matter 
of  method  they  differ.  The  more  pro- 
gressive the  museum  the  more  direct  is 
the  contact  with  the  schools.  For  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years,  grade  school 
children  have  been  brought  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Museum.  There  they  listen  to 
lectures  that  tie  up  with  the  curriculum 
of  the  schools.  Then  they  are  taken 
through  the  Museum  and  shown  exhibits 
which  further  clarify  the  lectures.  This 
method  has  proven   satisfactory. 

In  one  sense  the  museum  cannot  go  to 
the  school,  but  in  another  sense  it  can.  A 
loan  service  of  slides  and  films  and  ex- 
hibit material  is  available  at  all  times. 
Material  has  expanded  to  cover  all 
branches  of  natural  history ;  typical  of 
the  exhibits  sent  out  are  birds  with  their 
nests  and  eggs,  exhibits  showing  caves, 
stuffed  animals,  sets  of  minerals,  etc. 

Material  that  goes  into  a  school  must 
be  regarded  as  expendable  and  therefore 
it  must  be  made  cheaply  so  that   it   can 


be  replaced  without  too  great  cost.  The 
WPA,  through  its  museum  projects,  has 
aided  greatly  in  the  production  of  mate- 
rials which  are  disseminated  among  the 
schools  in  the  state. 

At  the  Milwaukee  Museum  Project 
there  are  available  artisans  who  can  make 
practically  anything.  In  general,  there  are 
two  lines  of  materials — tho.se  made  to  il- 
lustrate   a    part    of    the    curriculum    and 


those  custom  built,  such  as  a  particular 
kind  of  a  bird,  for  instance.  The  result 
of  all  this  is  that  now  there  are  available 
many  Museum  Aids  covering  all  subjects 
that  can  be  illustrated.  This  material  is 
available  to  any  school  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin.  The  aim  is  to  establish  a 
County  Central  Loan  Library  so  that  all 
schools  of  the  state  will  be  able  to  bor- 
row materials  needed. 


N.  E.  A.  Assembly  Program  on 

Visual  Instruction   (Summarized) 


Color  Slides:  How  to 
Make  and  Use  Them 

JOHN  B.  MacHARG 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  last  twelve  months  have  witnessed 
remarkable  developments  and  improve- 
ments in  materials  and  apparatus  for  vis- 
ual presentation.  Educators  have  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  color  in 
slide  projection.  During  the  last  year 
color  proces.ses  have  been  .so  improved 
that  Kodaslides  today  afTord  a  medium 
that  is  more  than  satisfactory  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive,  A  2"  x  2"  Koda- 
chrome  slide  gives  faithful  reproduction 
of  color  and  an  effective  screen  picture  at 
much  lower  cost  than  a  standard  hand 
colored  slide.  The  reproduction  of  Koda- 
chrome  originals  recently  made  available 
is  an  event  of  significance  in  educational 
work.  Copies  can  now  be  made  in  quan- 
tity, of  teachers'   work. 

During  the  past  year,  cameras  and 
copying  apparatus  for  closeup  work  have 
been  introduced  at  prices  that  bring  all 
the  processes  of  color  slide  making  with- 
in easy  reach  of  .schools  and  individuals, 
affording  opportunity  for  motivated  ac- 
tivity of  the  individual  photographer  and 
cooperation  of  camera  clubs  in  producing 
materials  for  visual  instruction.  Not  only 
this,  but  efficient  i)rojectors  recently  made 
available  are  so  good  and  inexpensive 
that  it  seems  rea.sonable  to  ask  that  every 
teacher  should  have  his  own  camera  and 
projector.  Maximum  efficiency  in  teach- 
ing requires  the  means  of  visual  presenta- 
tion always  at  hand. 

Facing  the  facts  of  the  four  important 
developments  briefly  outlined,  and  recog- 
nizing the  professional  duty  of  taking 
advantage  of  them,  the  teacher  may  ask, 
"How  can  I  make  color  slides  for  my 
individual  use?"  The  answer  falls  under 
two  general  headings. 

For  out-of-door  photography  and  in- 
terior stills  not  much  smaller  than  three 
by  four  feet,  any  camera  with  a  lens 
aperture  of  not  less  than  f.613,  which 
will  take  35  mm.  or  Bantam  Koda- 
chrome  film,  may  be  used.  The  exposure 
tables  accompanying  the  film  are  accu- 
rate and  adequate  for  most  subjects.  You 
simply  take  the  picture  as  you  would  in 
making  black-and-white  photographs.  No 
special  equipment  is  required.  After  ex- 
posure the  film  is  sent  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  for  processing  and  is 
returned    without    additional    expense    as 


Kodaslides,   ready   mounted   for  exposure 
in  your  projector. 

If  you  wish  to  make  so  called  "close- 
ups"  of  charts,  maps,  pictures  in  books, 
drawings  and  small  objects,  you  can  with 
care  obtain  satisfactory  results  by  using 
inexpensive  supplementary  lenses  with 
the  miniature  camera.  To  obtain  exact 
focus  and  registration,  measurement  of 
distances  and  dimensions  of  the  object  to 
be  photographed  must  be  made  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  following  the  tables 
supplied  gratis,  which  give  full  directions. 

Much  more  satisfactory  for  such  close- 
up  photography  and  copying  in  general  is 
apparatus  providing  for  focusing  on  a 
movable  ground  glass,  which  after  use  is 
replaced  by  the  film  magazine,  easily 
slipped  into  position  for  exposure  of  the 
film.  Unusually  convenient  and  versatile 
for  such  purjKises  is  the  copying  assembly 
of  the  Kodak  Precision  P'nlarger,  now 
offered  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  for- 
eign-made  apparatus. 

The  uses  of  2"  x  2"  color  slides  in  the 
classroom  are  so  diversified  that  a  few 
only  of  the  most  obvious  are  here  men- 
tioned, as  suggestive  of  the  materials 
shown  by   screen  demonstration : 

Art  Masterpieces,  reproduced  fromj 
originals,  color  plates,  or  postal  cards. 

Charts,    Graphs,    Maps,   etc.,    made   by 
teacher  and  students  or  drawn  from  other| 
sources. 

Geography.     Color     slides     made     by 
teachers  or  students  during  travel  or  fromj 
color  prints. 

History.  Color  slides  of  subjects  off 
lix-al  historical  significance.  Biographical! 
studies  and  charts. 

Insects,  Butterflies,  Flowers,  and  na- 
ture  studies  in  all   fields. 

Language.  Devices  of  all  kinds  fori 
vivid  presentation  in  color  of  visual  aids. 

Micrography.    Color    slides   of    micro-l 
scopic    subjects.    These    are    easily   made| 
and  open   unlimited   fields   for   slide   pro- 
duction. 

Music.  Slide  rei)roductions  of  music  andj 
the  text  of  phonograph  records. 

Social    Studies,    showing   conditions   of| 
living  and  working  in  the  local  environ- 
ment. 

While  the  making  of  slides  for  indi-l 
vidual  use  is  strongly  recommended,  therel 
are  many  subjects  that  cannot  be  readilyl 
obtained  except  through  purchase.  Notl 
the  least  of  the  opportunities  that  19401 
oflfers  to  the  teaching  profession  is  the' 
establishment  of  Kodachrome  libraries, 
making  it  possible  to  obtain  color  slides 
of  high  quality  at  reasonable  cost. 
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Motion  Pictures  for 
Democratic  Efficiency 

CHARLES  F.  HOBAN 

American  Council  on  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TF  DEMOCRACY  depends  upon  Anier- 
1  ican  schools,  it  means  that  we  have 
to  develop  a  greater  program  of  educa- 
tion than  ever  before.  Totahtarian  coun- 
tries have  recognized  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  we,  the  power  of  the  motion 
])icture  for  propaganda  purposes.  We  can 
no  longer  depend  on  textbooks  alone.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  a  wider  use  of  such 
media  as  radio  and  movies.  There  is  an 
unnecessary  rivalry  between  visual  edu- 
cation and  reading.  Visual  instruction  is 
intended  to  improve  reading  and  not  sup- 
plant it.  We  have  before  us  the  problem 
of  increasing  our  educational  efficiency. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  judge  whether  a  motion  picture 
is  good  or  not.  The  answer  is  to  evaluate 
it  in  terms  of  the  purpose.  There  is  much 
disagreement  in  the  value  of  films  because 
they  are  used  for  different  purposes.  It  is 
therefore   necessary   to  be  careful  in  the 
.selection  of  a  film   to  make  sure  that  it 
will    meet    specific    objectives.    Also    one 
judges  the  value  of  a  film  in  terms  of  the 
[  responses  made  to  it.  If  desirable  activity 
(results    or    more    reading   is    done    or    a 
ivisit  is  made  to  a  particular  point  of  in- 
fterest  as  a  result  of  using  a  film,  it  has 
[done    something    for    the   student    and    is 
Itherefore  a  good   film.   The  films   should 
[develop   an   awareness   of    new   problems 
[and  attempt  to  do  something  about  them. 
Student  production  of  a  film   offers   a 
(wonderful    opportunity.    It  was   found   at 
[  Denver,  for  instance,  that  the  adults  were 
actually  in  sympathy  with  young  people, 
;  that  these  adults  in  all  phases  of  life  were 
I  cooperative  in  making  the  film.  The  con- 
tacts the  students  made  with  the  outside 
world  were  of  inestimable  value. 

( P'oUowing  Mr.  Hoban's  address  the 
,  Denver  film  on  Health  was  shown.  It 
[dealt  with  such  items  as  water  supply, 
I  milk,  bread,  meat,  sewage  disposal,  street 
I  cleaning,  housing  and  medical  care,  pre- 
t  seating  them  in  relation  to  the  health  of 
|the  community.) 

The  Field  Tour 
ALVIN  B.  ROBERTS 

I  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
[Gilson,  111. 

SEVENTY    years   ago    students    were 
required    to    study    textbooks    which 
[contained  little,  if  any,  illustrative  mate- 
l  rial.  Within  the  past  twenty  years  books 
[from  the  primary  grade  on  through  high 
school,  and  even  college  te.xts,   have  be- 
come profusely  illustrated.  Recently  pro- 
jected  pictures,   and   still   more   recently, 
the  motion  picture,  both  silent  and  sound, 
have  found   place  in   our  classroom  pro- 
cedure.   The  projected  picture  makes  the 
situation   in  the  classroom  very  life-like. 
The  most  recent  development  in  the  field 
of  education  is  the   field  tour.   The   field 
tour  is  of  greatest  value  to  the  student, 
first  of  all  because  it  is  not  a  substitute 


for  an  experience,  but  is  a  real  experience 
for  the  child  himself.  However,  the  field 
tour  is  still  but  an  aid  and  supplement 
to  the  regular  teaching  methods. 

In  discussing  the  field  tour  there  are 
certain  factors  that  one  must  consider. 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  of  the  tour 
program  as  a  whole  to  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the   school  ? 

2.  In  what  way  will  the  tour  program 
contribute  to  special  phases  of  the 
educational  program,  such  as  voca- 
tional guidance,  club  work,  extra 
curricular  activities,  etc.? 

3.  Shall  each  individual  tour  be  con- 
sidered as  a  definite  part  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  or  shall  it  be  looked 
upon  as  an  integrating  agent  com- 
bining study  in  several  different 
subjects? 

Before  discussing  the  field  tour  I 
should  like  to  summarize  rather  briefly 
the  tour  program  of  the  Haw  Creek 
Township  High  School  as  it  is  now  in 
operation.  Our  tour  program  is  divided 
roughly  into  two  parts: 

1.  The  short  one-day  tours  which  are 
made  on  the  regular  school  day  and  are 
considered  as  a  regular  part  of  the  class- 
room work  of  the  students.  We  make 
from  eighteen  to  twejity-five  trips  per 
year.  We  study  points  of  interest  in  the 
following  cities :  Galesburg,  Laura,  Pe- 
oria, Davenport,  Nauvoo,  Keokuk,  Carth- 
age, Colmar,  Hannibal,  St.  Louis,  Spring- 
field, Old  Salem,  Champaign,  Starved 
Rock,  and  Chicago.  Most  places  visited 
on  the  short  tours  are  open  free  of  charge 
to  the  students.  The  Board  provides  all 
transportation  expenses.  The  cost  to  the 
students  is  thus  cut  to  the  minimum  and, 
also,  considerable  time  is  saved  on  the 
tour  by  having  the  students  carry  their 
noon-day  lunch.  Each  tour  is  conducted 
by  the  instructor  of  the  class  in  charge. 
In  preparing  these  tours  each  instructor 
consults  other  members  of  the  faculty 
for  points  of  interest  that  may  be  brought 
out  for  use  in  other  departments.  For 
example,  on  the  tour  to  Hannibal  one 
would  certainly  not  want  to  pass  up  the 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the 
various  agricultural  regions.  Likewise, 
one  would  not  care  to  cross  the  Missis- 
sippi River  without  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  students  its  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States,  etc. 
Each  student  will  require  four  years  to 
make  all  of  the  short  trips.  Students  must 
be  members  of  certain  classes  in  order  to 
make  the  trips  scheduled.  The  trips  have 
been  planned  for  numerous  classes  so  not 
to  have  anyone  "lopsided"  because  of  the 
tour. 

2.  The  four  long  tours,  one  being  made 
each  year  at  the  close  of  the  school  term. 
These  tours  range  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  in  length,  and  cover  from  2000  to 
3500  miles.  This  program  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  term  of  1937:  (a)  In  1937 
the  tour  included  Natural  Bridge,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Annapolis,  and  Gettysburg, 
(b)  In  1938  our  chief  points  of  interest 
centered  around  Niagara  Falls,  Boston, 
Quebec,  and  Montreal,  (c)  In  1939  we 
turned    southward    visiting    Chattanooga. 


Terraces  of  Hot  Springs  in  Yellowstone. 
Old  Faithful  geyser,  Yellowstone  Park. 
Tomb  of  Unknown  Soldier,  Washington. 
Monticello,  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

(As    the    students'   cameras    saw   them) 


Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  and  Vicksburg. 
(d)  In  1940  we  made  our  first  trip  to  the 
West,  visiting  the  Bad  Lands,  Black 
Hills,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and 
the  Teton  Region,  (e)  As  in  the  case  of 
the  short  trips,  the  Board  furnishes  trans- 
portation. 

The  major  aims  of  the  long  tours  are 
as  follows : 

To  acquaint  the  students  with  the  more 
important  geographic  features  of  the 
eastern,  western,  and  central  United 
states,    which   have   played   an   important 
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part  in  shaping  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  with  some  of  the  major  his- 
torical events  in  their  actual  locale. 

To  give  the  students  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  leading 
statesmen,  military  leaders,  and  authors 
of  the  United  States  by  visiting  homes  of 
these  individuals;  a  better  understanding 
of  the  vast  differences  in  similar  occupa- 
tions, such  as,  farming  on  the  great  plains 
in  central  states,  in  the  western  states, 
in  the  southern  states,  and  in  the  states 
of  the  New  England  group  and  of  the 
leading  industries  of  these  regions ;  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  some  of  the  leading 
social  problems  of  each  region,  for  ex- 
ample, the  negro  of  the  south ;  a  better 
understanding  of  some  of  the  problems 
of  our  leading  cities,  such  as  Boston  or 
New  Orleans,  where  we  see  the  foreign 
sections  and  tenement  districts ;  and  fi- 
nally a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  the  United  States  by  visiting  some  of 
its  most  scenic  regions.  On  each  tour 
there  are  many  minor  aims  too  numerous 
to  be  listed  in  this  summary. 


day's   ride   in  the   Big   Horns. 

Each  student  is  required  to  fill  out  a 
trip  book  and  have  this  book  OKed  be- 
fore his  application  is  accepted  for  mak- 
ing tlie  trip.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
make  at  least  one  trip,  more  if  possible. 
A  student  who  makes  all  four  trips  will 
travel  approximately  11,000  miles.  The 
total  cost  of  the  long  tours  to  the  student 
averages  about  $24  per  trip.  After  com- 
pleting our  first  cycle  of  tours,  I  find  that 
approximately  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  student  body  have  made  one  or  more 
of  these  trips. 

Several  factors  that  will  favor  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  field  tour  in  the 
United  States  are:  (a)  More  wholesome 
support  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  (b) 
An  excellent  system  of  highways ;  rapid 
and  cheap  transportation,  (c)  The  inter- 
est of  the  school  people  as  a  whole  in 
making  the  school  work  more  eflfective. 
Witli  these  factors  operating,  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  a  short  period  of  time  the 
school  journey  will  be  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar educational  program  of  the  majority 
of  schools  in  our  country. 


Panel  Discussion -The  School  Journey 


Charles  B.  Park,  Chairman 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

In  previous  meetings  the  Committee  on 
Field  fixperiences  of  the  Department  of 
Visual  Instruction  set  up  and  made  a 
survey  to  determine  what  was  being  done 
in  the  way  of  using  the  field  experience  as 
an  educational  technique.  This  was  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  people  of  the 
possibilities  in  the  field  experience.  Out- 
standing educators  will  now  present  their 
viewpoints  and  a  general  discussion  will 
follow  the  conclusion  of  the  talks. 

r.  C.  Rosecrance 

Northwestern  University- 
Two  questions  invariably  come  to  mind 
with  reference  to  the  school  journey:  the 
problem  of  teacher-responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  the  students  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  something  that  is  entertaining  for 
something  that  is  probably  more  real  and 
valuable  right  at  home. 

Educators  recognize  the  fact  that 
young   people   learn   by  having    real    ex- 


perience, and  that  it  is  necessary  for 
pupil  participation  in  community  service. 
Education  takes  place  insofar  as  stimu- 
lating situations  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  pupil  so  that  he  can  act  in  ways  most 
stimulating  to  him.  The  journey  itself  is 
of  little  value  unless  it  provides  stimu- 
lation resulting  in  an  awareness  on  the 
part  of  students  who  participate.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  full  cooperation  of 
citizens  in   the  community. 

Eldon  W.  Mason 

Assistant  Principal,  Marshall  High 
School,  Minneapolis 

The  emphasis  in  the  field  of  tlie  scliool 
journey  in  the  Marshall  High  School  is 
primarily  vocational ;  but  not  necessarily 
so.  Students  do  much  general  reading  and 
have  tv/o  responsibilities:  to  get  all  the 
materials  they  can  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject and  to  share  the  findings  with  the 
rest  of  the  students. 

The  outcomes  are  as  follows:  (1)  stu- 
dents have  a  vocational  advantage  and 
know  many  leaders  in  various  activities ; 
(2)   comparisons  with  other  communities 


are  made;  (3)  a  high  type  of  service  to 
the  community  results;  (4)  students  de- 
velop poise  and  confidence  in  meeting 
people;  (5)  there  is  a  better  relationship 
between  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  Field 
Journey  is  that  too  many  teachers  are 
time-conscious  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
teachers  to  give  up  week  ends  and 
holidays. 

P.  R.  Hersey 

President,  Educational  Tours 
Association  of  Chicago 

The  school  journey  has  developed  to 
a  greater  extent  in  the  last  five  years 
than  in  the  previous  twenty.  The  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  schoolmen  was  that 
the  school  was  a  closed  building  and  stu- 
dents were  not  to  see  the  outside  world. 
Now,  educators  feel  that  students  need  to 
be  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  their 
community,  in  the  world,  and  that  there 
is  a  need  for  greater  understanding  not 
only  of  the  world-within-reach  but  the 
world-at-large,  and  that  too  often  learn- 
ing patters  are  blindly  accepted  and  the 
question  "why?"  is  not  asked  often 
enough. 

Justin  J.  Klein 

Representative  of  Youth  Hostel 
Movement 

The  purpose  of  the  youth  hostel  is  to 
provide  an  inexpensive  overnight  lodging 
place  for  those  who  are  travelling  under 
their  "own  steam"  in  order  to  better 
understand  the  world  m  which  we  live. 
There  are  chains  and  routes  of  youth 
hostels  in  the  country  set  up  by  local 
community  committees ;  the  present  num- 
ber of  these  hostels  is  250.  There  is  in 
each  region  a  Regional  Board  directly 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the 
hostel.  The  hostels  are  non-sectarian  and 
non-profit. 

People  served  by  the  hostels  must  have 
a  card  of  identification;  there  are  certain 
rules  that  must  be  followed.  There  is  no 
smoking  or  drinking;  all  meals  are  self- 
prepared,  beds  are  made  and  the  place  is 
left  in  the  same  or  better  condition  than 
found.  The  charge  is  2Sc  for  overnight 
lodging,  plus  Sc  in  .summer  and  10c  in 
the  winter  for  fuel.  The  problem  is  to 
sell  this  hostel  idea  to  each  community. 
Very  frequently  the  first  man  approached 
is  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Wilber  Emmert 

State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pa. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  great  and 
growing  interest  in  the  school  journey  in 
relation  to  visual  instruction.  There  are 
several  types  of  school  journeys.  In  one, 
the  teacher  might  take  the  pupils  out  in 
the  yard  for  a  few  moments  to  look  at  a 
tree  or  study  a  bush.  In  the  other,  the 
teacher  must  do  more  planning  because 
the  journey  covers  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  objectives 
be  clearly  in  view  beforehand.  One  must 
know  the  exact  reason  for  the  school 
journey  and  what  results  to  expect.  Only 
then  can  the  journey  be  effectively 
planned  to  achieve  the  desired  end. 
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Installment  Twenty — mainly  concern- 
ing Harley  Clarke  and  the  interest- 
ing events  leading  to  establishment 
of   the   Society   for   Visual   Education 


NEXT,  in  February.  1920.  at  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  forty-odd  delegates 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  proposed,  and 
presently  started,  the  National  Academy 
of  Visual  Instruction,  the  purposes  stated 
to  include  promotion  of  non-flam  film, 
distribution  of  suitable  reels,  organization 
of  State  associations,  improvement  of 
subject  matter,  establishment  of  stand- 
ards, and  conduct  of  tests. 

Belatedly,  but  still  important  to  the 
record,  in  the  spring  of  1922  the  Visual 
Instruction  Association  of  .America  ap- 
peared in  New  York  City  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Crandall, 
director  of  lectures  and  visual  instruc- 
tion in  the  local  schools. 

To  simplify  one's  view  of  this  com- 
plicated picture,  the  chronology  may  be 
advanced  temporarily  and  sufficiently  to 
note  that  in  June.  1924,  at  a  Washing- 
ton convention,  Ernest  Crandall  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Department 
of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  National 
Education  .Association,  that  about  1931 
the  Visual  Instruction  As,sociation  of 
.America  voted  to  become  a  branch  of 
the  National  .Academy  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion and  that,  appro.ximately  a  year 
later,  both  of  these  were  absorbed  by 
the  visual  education  branch  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  For  further  clarity,  one  may  think 
of  the  interested  educators  as  being  in 
just  two  large  groups  centering  respect- 
ively in  New  York  and  Chicago,  these 
cities  being  engaged,  as  usual,  in  friendly 
rivalry   for   leadership. 

In  the  New  York  Visual  Instruction 
Association  of  .America  one  found,  in 
addition  to  Dr.  Crandall,  A.  G.  Balcom. 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Newark,  K.  J. ;  George  Zehrung,  direc- 
tor of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture 
Bureau ;  Rowland  Rogers,  former  editor 
of  the  "Pictograph"  and  soon  to  become 
instructor  in  motion  picture  production 
at  Columbia  University ;  Rita  Hochheim- 
'  er,  assistant  to  Crandall ;  Dr.  Ilsley 
Boone ;  Don  Carlos  Ellis,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  motion  picture  division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  at 
this  time  associated  in  a  New  York  non- 
theatrical  distributing  project  with  Harry 
Levey ;  and  Dr.  Clyde  Fisher,  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Lending  powerful  moral  support  on  the 
executive  board  were  the  formidable 
names  of  John  H.  Finley  and  George  D. 
Strayer. 

The  active  representation  thus  was 
almost  wholly  within  the  nn^tropolitan 
area;  the  Chicago  body,  on  the  other 
hand,  attracted  members  from  the  en- 
tire  Lake  Country  and  all  the   Midwest, 


everyone  concerned  eager  to  assist  in 
the  fascinating  new  development.  The 
National  Academy  of  Visual  Instruction, 
having  been  initiated  in  the  pleasant 
"Forest  City"  of  Ohio,  was  headed  fit- 
tingly by  W.  M.  Gregory,  curator  of 
the  Educational  Museum  of  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Education.  Notable 
among  the  names  of  his  .Academy  asso- 
ciates were  J.  V.  Ankeney,  then  associ- 
ate professor  of  visual  education  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Dudley  Grant 
Hays,  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools ; 
and  William  H.  Dudley,  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  visual  instruction  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  since  about  1917. 
Dudley,  Gregory  and  .Ankeney  had  serv- 
ed on  the  committee  to  make  school 
films  of  the  "Ford  Educational  Week- 
ly" just  the  preceding  summer. 

There  were  also  many  important  names 
in  the  original  roster  of  the  commercially 
founded  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
but  they  were  mostly  of  educators  who 
were  sympathetic  towards  the  movement 
without  specializing  in  it ;  and  the  casual 
reader  of  today  catches  soonest  there 
at  the  modest  mentions  of  Harley  Clarke 
and  Nelson  L.  Greene. 

As  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
visual  education  movement  sprang  into 
being  at  the  behest  of  the  founders  of 
these  various  groups  with  the  classical 
suddenness  of  Pallas  .Athenae  bursting 
from  the  head  of  Jove,  one  may  inquire 
profitably  into  the  isolated,  earlier  ac- 
tivities of  these  "visual  educators"  who 
here  appeared  so  unexpectedly  upon  the 
pedagogical  firmament.  Those  who  were 
to  be  seen  then  most  conspicuously,  by 
their  works  as  by  their  declarations, 
numbered  just  about  as  many  as  one 
might  count  upon  his  fingers.  Besides 
Gregory  of  Cleveland,  Dudley  of  Madi- 
son and  Hays  of  Chicago,  there  were 
Charles  Roach,  of  Iowa  State  College 
at  Ames,  where  J.  Will  Parry  had  had 
a  motion  picture  department  as  early  as 
1914;  A.  G.  Balcom,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  in  later 
years  was  to  acquire  the  soubriquet 
"dean  of  visual  education" ;  John  A. 
Hollinger,  of  the  Pittsburgh  school  sys- 
tem, an  especially  earnest,  vigorous  and 
original  investigator ;  Joseph  Whitefield 
Scroggs,  director  of  the  extension  di- 
vision of  the  University  of  Oklahoma; 
George  E.  Condra.  director  of  the  Ne- 
braska Geological  Survey,  at  Lincoln ; 
Crosby  of  North  Carolina,  and  Freder- 
ick W.  Reynolds  of  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the   University   of   Utah. 

Many  other  names  were  presently  to 
come  forward  and  acquire  significance, 
too ;  and  there  were  some  whose  own- 
ers   expected    to    become    important    in 


the  field  but  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Life  is  like  that.  However,  in  the 
rosy  promise  of  this  dawning  third  decade 
of  the  century,  one  may  be  optimistic 
and  think  just  of  those  who  made  good. 
At  about  this  time  F.  Dean  McQusky, 
a  graduate  student  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  with  an  interest  in  films  backed 
by  a  sixteen  months'  overseas  exper- 
ience with  the  photographic  division  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Service  returned  to 
his  alma  mater  to  hear  Frank  N.  Free- 
man, newly  made  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy there,  recommend  researches  in  this 
new  field  of  visual  education.  McClusky's 
enthusiasm  kindled,  he  was  to  gain  ce- 
lebrity even  as  a  pioneer — and  so  as  it 
happened  was  Professor  Freeman,  him- 
self. 

Joseph  J.  Weber  was  disentangling 
local  film  problems  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  Andrew  P.  Hollis,  likewise, 
was  studying  the  matter  in  an  extension 
project  at  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College.  E.  R.  Enlow  was  making  un- 
official surveys  preliminary  to  succeeding 
Joseph  Coffman  as  director  of  visual 
instruction  in  the  Atlanta  Public  Schools. 
Charles  G.  Hoban  was  starting  the  bent 
which  was  to  make  him,  in  a  few  years 
more,  the  director  of  visual  education 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  take 
him  thence  to  a  well-financed  develop- 
ment of  the  kind  at  Duke  University,  or, 
as  one  not  too  particular  might  say,  in 
the  heart  of  the  tobacco  duchy. 

The  agricultural  colleges  were  the 
likeliest  places  for  visual  education  to 
start  flourishing  without  artificial  stim- 
ulus, for  the  farmer  always  had  lived 
preeminently  by  the  visual  method,  out- 
door scenes  were  comparatively  inex- 
pensive to  shoot,  a  wealth  of  subject 
matter  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  the 
national  tradition  of  the  importance  of 
agriculture  had  led  the  Government  it- 
self to  produce  numerous  motion  pic- 
tures dealing  with  the  line  and  distrib- 
ute them  gratis,  and  also,  the  shows  ar- 
ranged for  the  students  had  a  double 
value  when  sent  forth  to  tillers  of  the 
soil  in  popular  audience  groups  over 
the  surrounding  country. 

It  is  no  deprecation  of  the  splendid 
pioneer  work  of  William  H.  Dudley  that 
he  had  the  advantage  of  such  a  situa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
No  more  should  his  reputation  be  less- 
ened because  he  had  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity' of  serving  under  Louis  Ehrhart 
Reber,  the  distinguished  engineer  who 
had  been  dean  of  the  extension  division 
of  the  University  since  1907.  It  was 
Dean  Reber  who  received  passing  com- 
pliments in  an  Edison  Outlook  interview 
in  the  summer  of  1914,  for  having  given 
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Wisconsin  a  systematized  school  service 
of  films,  with  areas  organized,  courses 
mapped  out  and  a  circulating  library  of 
reels  sent  to  each  district,  city  and  town. 

The  progress  of  Dr.  Hoban  into  a  situ- 
ation of  ample  means  illustrates  another 
way  for  the  pioneer  in  visual  education  to 
supply  the  naturally  missing  factors.  The 
triple  combination  of  proper  films,  effi- 
cient distribution  and  dependable  exhibi- 
tion facilities  has  rarely  e.^isted  in  the 
school  world ;  and  there  is  some  doubt 
that  it  may  ever  be  present  in  permanent 
operation,  becau.se  teaching  materials, 
methods  and  the  character  of  student 
attention  are  factors  which  constantly 
change.  But  then,  .subsidy  is  not  always 
healthful.  It  may  be  that  a  given  situ- 
ation is  not  yet  ready  to  justify  the  cost 
of  motion  picture  equipment,  just  as 
trans-Pacific  steamers  stopping  at  Orien- 
tal ports,  to  fill  their  bunkers  with  coal, 
frequently  find  it  better  for  all  concerned, 
to  use  the  primitive  gangs  of  human 
carriers  rather  than  modern,  mechanical 
loaders. 

In  1919,  with  a  war-weary,  American 
nation  eager  for  the  fruits  of  peace,  it 
seemed  that  the  school  field  was  ready 
at  last  to  adopt  the  cinematograph  as 
a  classroom  instrument.  The  great  ques- 
tion was,  how  should  the  change  be 
brought  about?  The  isolated  "depart- 
ments of  visual  instruction"  might  thrive 
with  their  various  natural  advantages, 
such  as  those  supplied  by  the  agricul- 
tural colleges ;  but  it  was  characteristic 
of  the  progressive  American  spirit  to 
eliminate  waste  motion  in  such  a  hap- 
hazard process  by  hurrying  it  up,  or- 
ganizing it,  giving  it  direction — and,  if 
there  was  justifiable  good  in  it,  to  sup- 
port it  through  the  shortened  period  of 
growth. 

Society  for  Visual  Educortion 

At  the  present  juncture  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  spirit  was  Harley  L. 
Clarke.  This  very  important  but  ex- 
tremely retiring  gentleman — he  shunned 
publicity  as  the  plague — was  born  at 
Richmond,  Michigan,  in  1881,  the  son 
of  a  physician.  His  formal  education 
was  rather  routine,  carrying  him  through 
elementary  and  high  schools  and,  for  a 
brief  period,  into  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  left  there  before  he  had  completed 
the  course.  He  also  studied  some  law. 
Came  next  a  short  experience  in  journal- 
ism, including  reportorial  work  for  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post;  but  he  aband- 
oned that  also — to  sell  machinery  in  the 
public  utilities  field.  This  time  he  had 
found  something  really  to  his  liking. 
His  choice  was  confirmed  when  he  pur- 
chased a  small  utility  property  at  Vin- 
cennes,  Indiana,  and,  using  it  as  a  kind 
of  springboard,  he  quickly  arose  to  a 
commanding  position  in  the  rich  light 
and  power  domain,  developing  business 
interests  which  extended  even  to  Great 
Britain,  holding  control,  it  is  said  of 
approximately  401  million  dollars'  worth 
of   securities. 

About  1919  an  industrial  film,  which 
had  been  made  to  serve  one  of  his  en- 
terprises, led  him  to  con.sider  the  possi- 


Other  than  Harley  L.  Clarke  no 
business  man  has  ever  entered  the 
field  of  visual  education  with  prob- 
lems more  clearly  in  view  or  greater 
willingness  to  develop  resources  there. 

bilities  of  motion  pictures  in  popular 
education.  He  envisaged  not  only  the 
cultural  advantages  but  also,  as  quite 
necessary  to  his  participation  as  a  sound 
business  man,  a  money  profit  for  the 
promoter.  After  all.  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  a  man's  altruism  should  not  be 
practical  and  one  max  think  of  Harley 
Clarke,  in  this  situation  especially,  as 
animated  generally  by  high  motives,  the 
same  sort  which  later  led  him  to  endow 
a  Shakespearean  theatre  for  his  boy- 
hood friend,  the  actor  Fritz  Lieber.  It 
just  was  inconceivable  to  him  that  any- 
thing could  be  worthy  of  support  which 
might  not  also  be  made  to  support  it- 
self; and,  thinking  of  that,  it  is  just 
possible  that  this  non-theatrical  field 
would  be  much  better  off  today  if  the 
same  view  had  dominated  it  from  the 
beginning  with  the  same  intelligence. 
This  present  history  bears  witness  to 
the  folly  of  engaging  in  non-theatricals, 
in  any  form  whatsoever,  without  fully 
considering   the   item   of   needful   service. 

When  the  historical  importance  of 
Harley  Clarke's  first  large  contribu- 
tion to  the  non-theatrical  field  becomes 
better  appreciated,  there  will  be  at- 
tempts to  divert  part  of  the  credit  to 
which  he  is  entitled  to  the  producers  of 
that  industrial  motion  picture  which 
stirred  his  first  interest.  To  my  mind — 
not  knowing  the  name  of  that  picture, 
whether  it  was  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
or  by  whom  it  was  made — none  of  the 
identifying  marks  is  important.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  most  the  picture  could 
have  done  in  this  place  is  to  prove  that 
the  screen  is  an  effective  conveyor  of 
information.  It  was  Clarke's  active  imag- 
ination which  made  the  deduction  and 
then  built  upon  it  a  fine,  constructive 
idea. 

Although  1919  has  been  named  as  the 
year  in  which  Clarke  received  this  im- 
pulse   to    enter    non-theatricals,    it    may 


well  have  been  earlier.  He  must  have 
investigated  the  available  facts  before 
proceeding  with  any  serious  commit- 
ments. Men  of  his  business  caliber,  as 
ready  as  they  are  to  act  decisively  at 
psychological  moments,  are  careful  in 
preparation  and  usually  take  plenty  of 
time  at  it.  One  may  suppose,  therefore, 
that  between  the  showing  of  the  pic- 
ture and  the  plunge  into  this  strange 
new  line  of  endeavor  there  must  have 
intervened  at  least  several  months  of 
quiet  study. 

Some  time  during  that  incubation  pe- 
riod Clarke  had  formulated  his  new 
pet  idea  sufficiently  to  wish  for  the  sup- 
porting opinion  of  a  trained  educator. 
To  meet  that  need,  he  took,  in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking,  the  romantic  step  of 
consulting  the  stars.  That  is  to  say,  he 
obtained  a  candid,  confidential  estimate 
from  his  friend,  Dr.  Forest  Ray  Moul-  ■ 
ton.  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Uni-  ■ 
xersity  of  Chicago.  Professor  Moulton  ' 
apparently  found  no  fault  in  Clarke's 
tentative,  preliminary  figures,  and  be- 
came enthusiastic  over  the  plan.  Forth- 
with lie  was  declared  in  on  it.  Forthwith 
they  also  formed  a  corporation  which  was 
destined  to  cost  Harley  Clarke  an  esti- 
mated half  million  dollars  before  he  had 
pulled  himself  out  of  it.  I  call  it  a  cor- 
poration ;  but  in  any  reasonable  sense 
one  might  have  recognized  in  that  origi- 
nal organization  some  of  the  inspiring 
qualities  of  a  medieval  guild.  The  name 
chosen  was  the  Society  for  Visual  Edu- 
cation, Inc.,  and  headquarters  were  es- 
tablished in  Chicago.  The  first  public  an- 
nouncement of  it  was  made  locally  by 
Dr.  Moulton  November  19,  1919,  in  an 
informal  address  to  delegates  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  College  Women  in 
convention   at  the   Auditorium   Hotel. 

The  president  of  the  Society  for  \'is- 
ual  Education  was  Rollin  D.  Salisbury, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Clarke 
served  as  vice-president,  and  -Moulton  was 
secretary.  All  three  were  also  on  the 
board  of  directors,  where  they  sat  in 
company  with  Wallace  W.  .Atwood,  pro- 
fessor of  physiography  at  Harvard  and 
.soon  to  become  president  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity ;  William  E.  Bagley,  professor 
of  education  at  Teachers  College.  Co- 
lumbia University,  author  of  numerous 
important  teacher-training  texts ;  Charles 
-Austin  Beard,  director  of  the  Training 
School  for  Public  Service  of  New  York, 
a  well  known  historian ;  Otis  W.  Cald- 
well, writer  on  biology,  Columbia  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  director  of  the 
Lincoln  Experimental  School;  J.  M.  and 
J.  G.  Coulter  of  Chicago;  William  F. 
Russell,  dean  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Iowa;  and  V.  C. 
Vaughan,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  listing  of  the  general  advisory  board, 
broken  into  especial  committees,  named 
no  less  than  sixty-three  other  prominent 
educators  situated  variously  over  the 
country. 

Starting  with  the  premise  that  motion 
pictures  for  the  educational  field  should 
be  designed  expressly  to  meet  its  require- 
ments— or.  as  L.  L.  Thurstone  put  it  al- 
literatively,  as  a  sort  of  slogan,  in  an 
article  written  for  the  organization,  ".\ 
film  to  be  educational  must  correlate  with 
a  curriculum" — a  production  unit  was  es- 
tablished.  By  about  the  close  of   1920  it 
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had  made  a  series  of  oiie-reelers  called 
"Sclioolfilms,"  comprising  nine  subjects 
covering  the  foundation  and  settlement  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  six  on  tlie 
economic  history  of  the  same ;  four  on 
civics ;  nine  presenting  regional  geog- 
raphy :  three  on  nature  study,  and  two 
dealing  with  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Each 
reel  was  accompanied  by  a  tcadier's  sylla- 
bus. An  industrial  films  division  also  was 
set  in  motion.  The  story  of  that  has  been 
related  earlier  in  another  connection. 
l-"urthermore,  a  distribution  system  be 
gan  to  contact  non-theatrical  exhibitors 
to  offer  them  a  service  of  reels  to  be 
.sold  or  rented,  or  "free"  commercial  and 
propaganda  subjects.  It  had  been  decided 
to  deal  in  outside  productions  as  well  as 
their  own. 

In  the  meantime  Professor  Moulton, 
with  "a  staff  of  mechanical  experts," 
was  conducting  an  extensive  survey  to 
discover  a  satisfactory  portable  projector, 
the  manufacture  of  which  might  be  taken 
over  and  which  might  then  be  recom- 
mended and  sold  to  users  of  the  S.V.E. 
service.  Elimination  tests  narrowed  the 
choice,  in  the  spring  of  1921,  to  the 
.\cme  Projector.  Contracts  were  signed 
and,  just  as  Willard  Cook  had  labored  to 
improve  his  newly-acquired  Pathescope, 
so  Moulton  and  his  assistants  at  once 
be.gan  further  to  perfect  this  Acme — to 
perfect  it,  that  is,  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  this  virtually  unexiilored  field 
into  which  they  were  advancing. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  S.V.E. ,  I 
believe,  ultimately  to  supply  all  of  the 
jneeds  of  the  educators  for  visual  mate- 
rials, not  films  alone,  but  every  .sort  of 
ievice  within  the  generous  limits  of  the 
Hesignation.  Clarke  and  Moulton  prose- 
puted  the  plan  energetically  and  shrewdly. 
They  were  at  pains  to  establish  friendly 
Relations  with  all  possible  customers,  in- 
dustrial as  well  as  pedagogical.  In  Oc- 
kobcr,  1921.  they  published  a  long  list 
|>f  new  members  of  the  advisory  board, 
Ihus  giving  a  per.sonal  interest  in  the 
enter|irise  to  that  many  more  influential 
men  and  women.  In  December,  1921,  the 
educators  (and  others),  were  offered  an 
opportunity  to  buy  stock  in  the  S.V.E. 

But  the  promoters  had  their  troubles. 
Their  stock  did  not  sell  heavily.  Then 
August  16,  1922,  Dr.  Rollin  D.  Salis- 
bury, president  of  the  Society,  died. 
While  that  loss  was  felt  keenly  by  his 
associates,  the  Society  suffered  more  from 
inertia  and  unconnected  obstacles  in  the 
field.  .-Mthough  large  scale  promoters  ex- 
pect, as  a  rule,  to  wait  five  or  six  years 
for  a  sizeable  enterprise  to  show  profits, 
it  had  become  quite  clear,  by  the  end 
of  1923,  that  the  magnitude  of  this  plan 
had  not  been  commercially  justifiable. 
The  field  was  still  a  vast,  untilled  gromid, 
still,  indeed,  requiring  trail-blazers  ratlier 
than  settlers.  There  were  a  few  small 
clearings  here  and  there,  i)erhaps,  but  on 
the  whole  it   remained  a  wilderness. 

Changing  the  figure  of  speech,  it  was 
now  a  time  to  reef  the  sails.  The  officers 
turned  their  principal  attention  from  tlie 
portable  motion  picture  projector  to  the 
possibilities  of  slide-film.  The  responsible 
management  of  the  enterprise  was  now 
shifting  to  the  capable  hands  of  Marie 
Witham,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Society  staff  almost  from  the  beginning. 


Under  her  able  direction  began  a  steady 
climb  by  the  Society  for  \'isual  Educa- 
tion to  its  present  enviable  status.  In 
October,  192,^,  they  offered  to  the  school 
customers  a  splendidly  designed  projector 
of  that  latter  type,  called  the  Picturol, 
with  sets  of  still  pictures  adapted  to  many 
courses  in  visual  programs.  Industrial 
users  of  film  also  were  solicited  to  use 
this  simpler  device  for  their  purposes 
along  lines  afterwards  so  successfully  ex- 
ploited by  Jam  Handy  and  other  pro- 
ducers, and  some  responded.  Upon  these 
less  pretentious  services,  including  a 
form  of  agency  service  in  supplying  the 
educators  with  visual  paraphernalia,  the 
S.V.E.  has  survived  the  years,  and  still 
functions  importantly  from  its  Chicago 
address,  and  from  the  New  York  City 
office,  which  has  moved  advisedly  from 
the    mad    and    bewildering    environs    of 


Forest  Ray  Moulton,  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
shaped  the  original  educational  pol- 
icy of  the  Harley  Clarke  enterprise 

Times  Square  to  the  quieter,  scholastic 
neighborhood  of  Columbia  University. 
The  president  today,  and  principal  stock- 
holder, is  the  same  Marie  Witham,  whose 
faith,  energy,  persistence  and  high  busi- 
ness acumen  are  in  the  main  responsible 
for  past  success  and  present  prosperity 
of  S.V.E. 

In  the  language  of  speculators,  Harley 
Clarke,  was  said  in  this  venture  to  have 
"taken  a  beating"  to  the  tune  of  half  a 
million  dollars.  I  would  not  be  too  sure 
of  that.  Clarke  was  too  agile  in  the  line 
of  his  particular  genius  not  to  have 
emerged  the  victor.  He  may  have  lost 
that  much  of  the  original  S.V.E.  sep- 
arately considered,  but  available  facts 
indicate  that  he  salvaged  from  the  ex- 
perience the  basis  for  further  activities. 
The  physically  recoverable  part  was 
chiefly  the  Acme  Projector,  for  the  re- 
design and  sale  of  which  certain  com- 
mitments had  been  made ;  but  in  taking 
it,  Clarke  protected  those  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  S.V.E.  by  not  throwing 
the  corporation  into  bankruptcy,  as  he 
probably  could  have  done,  and  not  writ- 


ing the  matter  off  his  books.  Incidentally, 
by  withholding  his  hand  in  this  instance, 
he  seemetl  to  have  proved  his  continued 
belief  in  the  value  of  the  original  plan. 
He  quite  clearly  still  saw  good  in  it.  And 
Miss  Witham  has  proved  the  case! 

To  administer  the  .'Xcme  property 
Clarke  organized,  tentatively  and  under 
a  non-committal  name,  the  Cine-Ma- 
chinery Corporation.  He  had  a  more  cer- 
tainly profitable  idea  now.  His  inability 
to  sell  picture  supplies  heavily  to  edu- 
cators was  not  because  the  supplies  were 
wrong  but  because  a  proper  market  did 
not  then  exist.  Teachers  would  not  rent 
or  buy  his  films  when  they  could  manage 
reasonably  well  with  "free"  ones ;  and, 
besides,  theatrical  projectionist  labor 
unions  had  caused  petty  annoyances  by 
objecting  to  amateur  machine  operators 
in  the  schools.  In  the  theatrical  field, 
however,  the  market  was  quite  tlioroughly 
organized.  Why  not  expand  the  original 
scheme,  which  had  cost  so  many  pains, 
to  serve  the  theatres  with  all  of  the  di- 
versified materials  which  they  needed? 
Developments  of  that  idea  were  soon  to 
prove  that  Harley  Clarke,  through  his 
own  resourcefulness  and  daring,  of 
course,  was  not  exactly  to  lose  all  that 
he  had  staked  on  the  S.V.E. 

He  formed  the  Cine-Machinery  Cor- 
poration in  September,  1925.  Novem- 
ber 30,  1925,  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  International  Projector  Corporation. 
Under  it  he  bought  and  merged  the  .Acme 
Motion  Picture  Company,  the  Nicholas 
Power  Company  and  the  Precision  Ma- 
chine Company,  maker  of  the  celebrated 
Simplex.  The  Acme  Company  was  pur- 
chased for  something  less  than  $172,(K)0; 
but,  by  assuming  the  concern's  indebted- 
ness of  $197,000  and  retiring  its  bonds  in 
a  side  transaction,  he  was  able  to  reduce 
the  agreed  price  by  approximately 
$100,000.  It  is  unnecessary  here,  of 
course,  to  follow  the  other  details  of  his 
financial  wizardry ;  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
port that  his  progress  in  the  new  direc- 
tion was  by  the  proverbial  leaps  and 
boimds. 

In  August,  1929,  he  formed  General 
Theatres  Equipment,  Inc.,  a  holding  cor- 
poration which  thereafter  controlled  the 
International  Projector  group  and  many 
other  theatrical  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing interests — about  thirty  in  all. 
In  the  space  of  a  dozen  years,  the  unfold- 
ing of  this  later  idea  was  to  make  Clarke 
one  of  the  most  powerful  executives  ever 
known  in  the  amusement  world.  But  he 
never  lost  his  interest  in  motion  pictures 
for  schools.  You  will  meet  him  again, 
therefore,   later  in  these  pages. 

The  "Educational  Screen" 

OxE  of  the  most  jiotent  instruments 
in  the  original  organization  and  expan- 
sion of  the  S.V.E.  was  a  monthly  maga- 
zine called  Visual  Educalinn.  Volume 
One,  Number  1  bore  the  date,  January, 
1920.  It  brought  together,  in  one  place, 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation concerning  non-theatricals. 
.Activities  of  the  Society  were  promi- 
nently described,  but  only  on  the  basis 
of  their  value  as  news.  In  the  five  years 
in  which  it  was  to  enjoy  its  independent 
existence.     Visual    Education    is    said    to 
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have  distributed  a  grand  total  of  400,000 
copies — unprecedented  in  the  line. 

In  the  broad  policy  of  utilizing  all 
possible  forces  to  open  the  field,  the  col- 
umns generously  commended  many  com- 
petitive enterprises.  Authoritative  articles 
about  new  developments  were  featured ; 
uses  of  films  in  industry  were  illustrated 
and  described ;  helpful  notes  informed 
the  reader  of  non-theatrical  subjects  in 
work  or  recently  completed ;  subscribers 
everywhere  were  encouraged  to  make  the 
publication  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  worthwhile  ideas.  It  is  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  little  magazine  that 
the  great  public  libraries,  dismissing  it 
at  first  as  just  another  commercial  "house 
organ"  with  an  ax  to  grind,  were  suffi- 
ciently puzzled  by  the  evident  educational 
importance  of  its  content  to  preserve  a 
few  odd  numbers  tentatively  for  their 
reference  book-stacks.  They  might  well 
have  saved  them  all. 

The  executive  viewpoint  of  Harley 
Clarke,  and  the  pedagogical  one  of  For- 
est Moulton,  naturally  accounted  for  the 
pervading  policy;  but  no  small  meed  of 
credit  should  go  to  the  editor  who  inter- 
preted the  policy  in  terms  of  such  un- 
deniably constructive  service.  His  name 
was  Nelson  L.  Greene,  his  age  still  in 
the  thirties.  He  could  write.  He  could 
champion  and  condemn  vigorously  upon 
occasion;  but  he  also  was  of  that  rare 
temperament  which  could  view  tolerantly 
the  clumsy  efforts  of  superficial  workers 
in  the  line  as  long  as  they  were  headed 
in  the  right  direction.  He  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  shining  potentialities  of  the 
field,  unrealized  or  not;  but,  unambitious 
for  personal  glory,  he  saw  his  duty  mod- 
estly and  efficiently  as  to  coordinate  and 
to  encourage.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Colgate  University,  where  his  father  had 
been  professor  of  Latin  for  years— a 
scholar  beloved  by  the  alumni  as  by  the 
student  body  and  the  other  members  of 
the  faculty.  Ask  any  Colgate  man  you 
ever  knew  if  he  ever  heard  of  Professor 
"Johnny"  Greene.  Well— anyway— Nel- 
son L.  Greene  is  one  of  his  five  sons. 

Nelson  Greene  had  been  teaching  lan- 
guages and  literature  for  fifteen  years  in 
Eastern  schools  and  colleges  when  the 
First  World  War  began.  What  happened 
then  is  best  told  in  his  own  words  as 
given  in  an  address  before  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers  Association  at  Indian- 
apolis, October  17,  1935: 

"I  found  my.self  with  the  French 
Army.  There  was  great  need  of 
mental  distraction  for  the  troops 
during  their  rest  periods  back  from 
the  front.  It  was  a  critical  time  for 
the  morale.  I  proposed  to  French 
Army  Headquarters  in  Paris  that 
I  be  allowed  to  get  together  what 
films  and  slides  I  could  find  and 
talk  to  the  soldiers  in  their  bar- 
racks about  American  life,  avoid- 
ing all  reference  to  the  war.  The 
chiefs  groaned.  'Another  lecture, 
they  have  been  bored  to  death  with 
lectures.'  But  I  insisted.  Finally 
they  grudgingly  said  I  might  try 
it  at  a  few  points  near  where  I 
was  stationed;  they  named  the 
points;  and  specified  that  on  no  ac- 
count should  I  talk  more  than 
twenty  minutes. 

"I  ran.sacked  Paris  for  such  pic- 
tures as  I  could  find,  got  projectors 
and  a  soldier  to  run  them,  and  we 
went  at  it.  We  got  from  place  to 
place  as  we  could — by  train  or 
auto  if  there  was  such,  by  horses, 
ox-carts,  wheelbarrows,  or  on  foot 
with    our    bulky    paraphernalia   on 


our  backs — half  freezing  for  days 
at  a  time,  thanks  to  the  quaint 
French  war-time  custom  of  fireless 
stoves.  But  it  was  fun,  for  I  was 
learning  something  of  great  im- 
portance that  I  had  never  even 
thought    about    before. 

"The  skeptics  at  Headquarters 
in  Paris  were  careful  to  check  up 
on  results.  In  two  weeks  I  was  or- 
dered to  talk  an  hour,  then  two 
hours:  then  the  time  limit  was  re- 
moved. Once  I  had  to  go  on  for 
three  and  one-half  hours  by  re- 
quest, till  my  voice  gave  out.  (If 
you  ever  tried  to  make  your  whole 
audience  hear  you  in  one  of  those 
long  French  baraques,  with  five 
or  six  hundred  of  those  dear,  dirty 
little  old  fighting  Poilus  sardined 
into  it,  midwinter  and  windows 
closed,  half  of  them  smoking  the 
worst  tobacco  ever  grown  on  earth, 
you  would  forgive  your  voice  for 
giving   out. 

"After  a  month,  Paris  ordered 
me  to  visit  all  sixty-flve  centers 
in  that  Army  zone.  After  two 
months  they  gave  me  an  auto,  an 
operator,  better  equipment,  and  told 
me  to  drop  everything  and  cover 
every  Army  zone  in  France.  And 
so,  from  three  months  before  the 
Armistice  to  six  months  after  It, 
we  traveled  over  most  of  that  little 
country,  spoke  to  more  than  100,- 
000,  and  between  times  had  helped 
train  fourteen  other  .Americans  to 
doing  the  same  thing." 


Nelson  L.  Greene  learned  about  vis- 
ual education  the  hard  way,  teach- 
ing French  soldiers  at  war  how  the 
Yankee  doughboys  lived  back  home 
Amplifying  the  story  later  for  me,  he 
said :    "I  carried   about  eighty  slides,  six 
or   eight   reels  of   silent   film   on    Ameri- 
can  cities   and    industries,   a   stereopticon 
and   small  French  movie  projector. 

"When  I  got  back  home  I  was 
very  ready  to  Join  up  with  S.V.E. 
to  edit  their  new  magazine  Visual 
Education.  It  was  pure  accident 
that  I  even  learned  of  the  S.V.E. 
plans.  I  was  about  all  set  to  go 
into  advertising  agency  work  in 
New  York,  but  before  making  my 
final  decision,  I  went  up  home 
to  Colgate  for  the  Centennial  in 
October,  1919,  for  one  week  to 
make  up  my  mind.  Professor  H. 
E.  Slaught,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  a  lifelong  friend  of  my 
father,  was  staying  at  the  house 
for  the  occasion.  Slaught  was  also 
an  intimate  associate  of  Dr.  F.  R. 
Moulton,  in  Chicgao,  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  S.V.E.  Moulton 
had  asked  Slaught  to  find  an  editor 
if  he  could  on  the  trip  East.  When 
Slaught  heard  I  was  going  to  stop 
teaching  he  proposed  the  Chicago 
Job  and  I  Jumped  at  it.  All  was 
fixed    up    in    short    order." 


While  the  motion  picture  industry  was 
still  in  its  knee  pants,  so  to  speak,  edu- 
cators interested  in  visual  instruction  had 
discovered  many  articles  of  specialized 
appeal  in  a  magazine  called  Reel  and 
Slide,  founded  about  1913.  Some  five 
years  later,  commercial  interests  con- 
trolling Reel  and  Slide  persuaded  certain 
schoolmen  to  join  the  governing  board 
and  changed  the  name  to  Moving  Picture 
Age.  In  this  new  form  the  publication 
won  another  reputation  for  honest  serv- 
ice. However,  the  trade  factor  in  its  sup- 
port made  educators  generally  accept  its 
findings  with  reservations,  a  misfortune 
suffered  proportionately  also  by  Harley 
Clarke's  Visual  Education.  The  objection 
was  met  late  in  1921,  when  a  wholly  pro- 
fessorial group,  headed  by  Herbert  E. 
Slaught,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
joined  to  establish  the  Educational 
Screen.  General  offices  were  opened  on 
Wabash  .^Kvenue,  Chicago,  the  first  num- 
ber appeared  January,  1922,  and  by  happy 
circumstance  already  detailed  the  editor 
then,  as  today,  was  Nelson  L.  Greene. 

In  the  nearly  two  decades  since,  under 
his  balanced  and  indefatigable  leadership, 
the  broad,  consistent  stimulus  to  non- 
theatrical  development  exerted  by  the 
Educational  Screen  has  won  it  an  hon- 
ored place  in  motion  picture  history.  At 
the  end  of  its  first  year  it  absorbed 
Moving  Picture  Age;  in  its  second  year 
several  other  magazine  efforts  in  the  field 
were  discontinued ;  at  the  close  of  its 
third,  it  announced  the  purchase  of  Visual 
Education.  leaving  the  Educational 
Screen  the  only  magazine  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  visual  field.  That  last  ac- 
quisition enabled  the  Educational  .Screen 
to  expand  its  pages  and  to  add  to  its 
departments.  On  the  side  it  undertook  the 
separate  publication  of  a  few  books  and 
pamphlets  believed  to  be  useful  contri- 
butions to  the  growing  store  of  knowledge 
about  visual  methods.  And,  preeminent 
among  these  supplemental  items,  it  con- 
tinued the  annual,  annotated  catalogue  of 
available  non-theatrical  pictures  first  pub- 
lished in  1920  by  Moving  Picture  Age, 
under  its  original  and  present  title, 
"1001   Films." 

One  observation  remains  to  be  made 
about  Clarke's  remarkable  first  venture 
in  nationwide  visual  education.  The  sup- 
posed "industrial  taint"  clinging  to  mon- 
eyed patrons  outside  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, was  rarely  discussed  at  formal 
gatherings  of  the  schoolmen;  but  it  was 
an  obstacle,  nevertheless,  to  the  spread 
of  the  visual  movement.  Occasionally  an 
educator  would  arise  to  proclaim  that, 
as  dangerous  as  the  finger  of  Commerce 
in  the  educational  pudding  might  be,  it 
was  a  useful  expedient  for  the  present; 
but  he  was  usually  unanswered  and,  in 
the  ensuing  stony  silence,  was  left  to 
conclude  for  himself  that  he  had  spoken 
out  of  turn.  James  Newell  Emery,  of 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  stated  the  case 
very  frankly,  however,  in  a  well-rea- 
soned article  in  the  Educational  Screen 
when  he  said :  "As  educators  we  are  in- 
terested only  in  the  educational  results 
.secured.  We  can  no  more  allow  the  com- 
mercial houses  to  dominate  the  policies 
of  visual  instruction  than  we  could  al- 
low the  textbook  firms  to  dominate  the 
educational  policies  of  the  country." 
(To  he  continued) 
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Experiences  with  Numbers  -  In  Hand-Made  Lantern  Slides 


By      ANN      GALE 

SLIDES  may  be  used  to  make  beginning  number  exper- 
iences more  concrete.  For  drill  with  numbers,  for  re- 
view of  stories  with  number  elements,  and  for  developing 
comparative  size  and  number  concepts,  hand-made  slides 
are  invaluable  in  presenting  the  same  idea  to  the  group  at 
the  same  time.  Some  field  trips  or  stories  could  be  reviewed 
with  a  whole  set  of  slides  showing  the  number  concepts 
developed.  This  type  of  slide  may  be  filed  in  the  school 
library  and  used  by  other  teachers. 

The   following  questions   for  the   six  slides   below  suggest 
wavs  thev  can  be  used : 


Lindblom  High  School,  Chicago 

1)  Which  picture  shows   three  children  going  to  school? 

2)  What    would    be    the    right    number    for    the    second 
football  player? 

3)  Write  the  number  of  houses  shown.    Write  the  number 
of  beds  shown. 

4)  What  is  the  bear  in  picture  4  doing? 

5)  Which  boy  caught  the  most  fish? 

6)  Which   is   the  shortest  clown? 


^Ov 


°Ji^ 


house 


2.  chairs 


t=l 


beds 


Tlir  sliii- 
ph'St  type 
of  ha  It  d  - 
made  slide 
is  made  by 
drawing  or 
tracing  on 
finely  fin- 
ished etched 
glass  ■ci'ith 
0  r  d  i  n  a  r  y 
medium  lead 
pencil.  Col- 
or, by  spe- 
cial crayons 
or  inks,  en- 
hances the 
slides  great- 
ly. Fine  ef- 
fects are  ob- 
tained by 
b  lend  i  n  g 
with  cray- 
ons. About 
one  -  third 
inch  margin 
should  be 
left  all 
around  the 
slide.  The 
slide  is  read- 
ily cleaned 
xvitli  soap  or 
w  a  s  h  i  n  g 
powder  to 
r  e  c  c  i  %<  c 
a  new  pic- 
ture. 
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ICj    ^^LLl^Cl^LV^Cl  Notes   from   and   by  the 

Department   of  Visual   Instruction   of  the  National  Education  Association. 


To  the  Members  of  the 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction: 

YOL'R  Executive  Committee  has  apprcived  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ward  C.  Bowen  as  Secretary-Trea- 
surer of  the  Department  for  this  year.  I  think  we  are 
extremely  fortunate  in  this  appointment.  Dr.  Bowen  is 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Radio  and  Visual  Aids  of  the 
State  Education  Department,  Albany.  New  York.  The 
energy  and  enthusiasm  which  he  has  displayed  in  his 
first  few  weeks  as  an  officer  is  a  promising  indication 
that  the  business  affairs  of  your  Department  will  be 
well  managed. 

A  smooth  working  relationship  has  been  set  up  be- 
tween the  branch  officers  and  the  National  officers. 
Some  membership  renewals  have  been  coming  in 
promptly  and  there  have  been  several  new  members 
added.  As  a  present  member  you  can  help  the  Depart- 
ment in  two  ways  with  regard  to  membership;  (1)  if 
you  will  send  in  your  membership  renewal  promptly 
when  due,  it  will  save  time  and  postage,  and  (2)  if  you 
will  send  to  Mr.  Bowen  the  names  of  prospective  mem- 
bers— the  people  you  believe  should  be  members  of  the 
Department — he  will  write  to  them  directly.  Mean- 
while, we  are  completing  arrangements  for  the  mem- 
bership committee  as  provided  by  the  constitution. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  learned  that  Charles  F. 
Hoban.  ]v.,  did  not  feel  that  he  should  nor  could 
continue  as  chairman  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the 
Department.  It  is  our  good  fortune,  however,  that 
James  D.  Finn,  Director  of  the  Audio- Visual  Educa- 
tion Service,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education, 
Greeley,  Colorado,  has  accepted  this  appointment.  He 
and  his  committee  will  not  only  be  responsible  for  the 
"Among  Ourselves"  columns  in  the  Screen,  but  will 
also  assume  responsibility  for  getting  visual  articles 
in  other  educational  magazines.  Mr.  Finn  will  wel- 
come the  suggestions  that  you  send  him. 

There  has  been  considerable  expression  of  interest 
in  the  proposed  "zonal  plan"  for  the  Department.  Your 
Executive  Committee  urges  the  careful  consideration  of 
this  plan  by  all  members.  On  these  pages  is  printed  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Zonal  Organization,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  changes  in  the  constitution  to 
implement  the  "zonal  plan"  which  was  approved  at  the 
Milwaukee  meeting.  This  revised  constitution  will  be 
voted  on  finally  at  the  regular  business  meeting  of  the 
Department  in  Boston  next  July. 

We  want  your  reactions,  critical  comments,  and  con- 
structive suggestions  concerning  this  plan  and  what  it 
means  for  the  Department. 

Sincerely  yours 

Paul  C.  Reed 

President,  Department  of 

Visual  Instruction.  N.E.A. 

Board  of  Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Zonal  Organization 

Submitted  and  accepted  at  the  annual  Business  Meet- 
ing. July  1940,  for  action  at  the  annual  Business 
Meeting,  June  1941.  (Below  are  given  all  proposed 
changes  in  the  "Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  De- 
partment of  Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association"  as  it  appeared  printed  in  full  in  the 
EducaI-ional  Screen  for  December,  1939,  pages 
.366-367.  Changes  and  additions  are  in  Italic.) 

Constitution 

Article  I — Name:  (Same) 

Article  II — Object:  (Same) 

Article  III — Membership:    (Same) 

Article  IV — Branches:         (Changed  as  follows) 

Article  IV — Zone  Organisation  : 

The  country  shall  he  divided  into  10  Zones  along 
State  lines,  boundaries  to  be  determined  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Department.  Each  Zone  shall 
have  its  own  Officers,  its  own  Executive  Committee, 
and  be  governed  by  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  oj 
the  Department.  Each  Zone  shall  designate  one  meet- 
ing, held  within  its  boundaries,  as  its  official  D  V  I 
meeting  oj  the  year,  and  which  shall  include  the  annual 
Business  Meeting  of  the  Zone. 

Article  V — Officers  of  the  Department  and  the  Zones: 
Section   1 :  (  Same ) 

Section  2  :  (  Same) 

Section  3 :  (Same) 
Section  4:  (Same) 
Section  5:   (Added)    Officers  of  the  Zones  shall  be 

President.  Vice-President,  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer.l 

Provisions  under  Sections   1,   3,  and  4  above  shall§ 

apply  also  to  officers  of  the  Zones. 

Article  VI — Executive  Committees  of  the  Department\ 
and  the  Zones : 

Section  1 :   (Same,  but  with  word  "National"  insertedi 
before  "Executive  Committee") 

Section  2:    The   National  Executive    Committee   shalll 
consist  of  the  Officers,  the  retiring  President  for  a] 
period  of  one  year  from  date  of  retirement,  the  ten 
Zone  Presidents,  and  six  members  at  large  to  be  se- 
lected so  far  as  practicable  from  different  sections  o£ 
the  country. 

Section  3:  (Added)  The  Executive  Committee  of  each 
Zone  shall  consist  of  the  officers,  the  retiring  Presi-i 
dent  for  a  period  of  one  year  fromi  date  of  retirement,] 
and  si.v  members  at  large  to  be  selected  so  far  as\ 
practicable  from  different  sections  of  the  Zone.  Pro- 
visions of  Section  1  above  shall  apply  to  the  Executiz'e\ 
Committee  for  each  Zone. 

Article  VII  —  Election     of     Officers    and     Executive? 
Committees : 

Section   1  :   (Same,  but  with  word  "National"  inserted 
before  "Officers"  at  the  beginning) 
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Section  2:  (Added)  Zone  OjficTs  and  Zone  Executive 
Committees  jar  the  first  year  shall  be  elected  at  the 
annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  Department  at  which 
this  Constitution  is  adopted.  Thereafter,  they  shall 
be  elected  at  tlie  annual  Business  Meeting  in  each 
Zone,  which  meeting  shall  be  held  each  year  not  less 
than  60  days  prior  to  the  annual  summer  meeting  of 
the  Department. 

Article  XIII — Appointive  Committees: 
Article   I.\ — Annual  Meeting: 
Article  X — Amendments  : 


(Same) 
(Same) 
(Same) 


By-Laws 

Article  1 — Membership:     (Same) 
Section   1  :  ABC  (Same) 

Section  2:  ABC  (Same) 

Section  3:     (Replacing)  From  each  $2.00  membership 
fee  received,  through  the  Department  or  through  the 
Zone,   the  Department  shall  receive  $1.25  and  the 
Zone  75  cents. 
kSection  4:  ( Same) 

[Section  5:  All  membership  campaigns  shall  be  con- 
ducted through  the  Zones  in  collaboration  with  na- 
tional headquarters.  Membership  shall  run  for  twelve 
months  from  date  of  inception.  No  person  shall  be 
considered  a  member  until  such  dues  have  been  paid. 
^Article  II — Credentials:  (Same) 
jSection   1  :  (Same) 

[Section  2:  (Same) 

Article  III — Duties  of  Officers  of  the  Department  and 

the  Zones : 
section  1:   (Same,  but  with  word  "National"  inserted 

before  "President") 
Section  2:   (Same,  but  with  word  "National"  inserted 

before  "President") 
Section  3:   (Same,  but  with  word  "National"  inserted 
before  "Secretary-Treasurer") 

1 .  ( Same ) 

2.  (Same) 

3.  Kee]3  a  record  of  all  memberships  received  direct 
or  from  the  Zones,  issue  all  membership  cards 
{ to  be  signed  by  both  himself  and  the  Zone  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer), and  cooperate  fully  zvith  Zone 
Secretaries  at  all  times. 

4.  (Same) 

5.  Prepare  such  printed  forms  and  stationery  as  may 
be  required  in  conduction  of  the  business  of  the 
Department  and  the  Zones. 

( Same) 

( Same) 

( Same) 

(Same) 

Section  4:  (Added)  The  Zone  President  shall  be  the 
executive  head  of  the  Zone;  shall,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Zone  Executive  Committee,  develop  programs  for 
such  meetings  as  may  he  scheduled  in  the  Zone,  pre- 
side at  these,  and  shall  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Zone  Executive  Committee. 
Section  5:  (Added)  In  the  absence  of  the  Zone  Presi- 
dent, the  Zone  Vice-President  shall  assume  his  duties. 
Further  delegation  of  authority  shall  be  determined 
by  tnajority  vote  of  the  Zone  Executive  Committee 
members  present. 
Section   6:    (Added)    Tlie   Zone  Secretary-Treasurer 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


ANOTHER  pioneer  in  the  visual  field  has  gone. 
After  eleven  years  of  distinguished  service  as 
Director  of  Visual  Education  in  Philadeli)hia's  Public 
Schools,  Dr.  Sigman  died  September  14.  1940.  A  Nor- 
mal School  graduate  in  1900,  he  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree  at  Lafayette  in  1905.  his  Master's  in  1921,  and 
received  his  Ph.  D.  from  Temple  University  in  1931. 
His  teaching  career  began  at  Berwick  in  1906,  and 
continued  in  Philadelphia  Schools  from  1913  to  the  end. 
He  was  not  only  an  efficient  directorial  force  in  the 
develo]inient  of  the  visual  field,  but  a  dynamic  teacher 
of  visual  courses  for  teachers,  an  ardent  supporter  of 
athletics  as  coach  and  official  at  contests,  and  co-author 
of  the  textbook  in  his  own  field  of  History.  "The  Road 
to  Civilization,"  in  1936.  He  was  a  builder.  Dr. 
Sigman  laid  many  a  stone  in  the  firm  foundation  of 
visual  education's  future.  N.  L.  G. 


shall  be  charged  zmth  the  following  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities : 

1.  Advise  the  members  of  all  Zone  meetings  and 
mail  mimeograph  copies  of  the  program  to  all 
members,  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  of  each 
meeting. 

2.  Keep  a  record  of  all  meetings  of  the  Zone  and 
the  Zone  Executive  Committee. 

3.  Keep  a  record  of  all  Zone  memberships,  dis- 
tribute Membership  Cards  as  received  from  the 
national  Secretary,  make  monthly  remittances 
as  due  to  the  national  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
cooperate  with  him  fully  at  all  times. 

4.  Keep  a  record  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Zone  and  keep  all  funds  of  the  Zone  in  a 
depository  account  approved  by  the  Zone  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

5.  Conduct  campaigns  for  membership  imthin  the 
Zone  in  cooperation  uith  the  national  Secretary, 
and  furnish  each  new  member  with  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution. 

6.  Conduct  the  annual  Zone  election  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Zone  Executive  Committee. 

7.  Make  all  disbursements  as  appeared  by  the  Zone 
Executive  Committee. 

8.  Prepare  an  annual  financial  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Zone  Executive  Committee. 

9.  Gather  the  outstanding  contributions  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  field  made  by  the  Zone,  articles 
zvritten  or  addresses  delivered,  and  send  them  to 
the  national  Secretary  for  reprinting  in  the  De- 
partment's section  in  the  official  magazine 
throughout  the  year. 

10.    Transmit  to  the  national  Secretary  a  financial 
statement  and  annual  report  of  activities  of  the 
Zone  not  less  than  30  days  before  the  annual 
June  meeting  of  tlie  Department. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Nelson  L.  Greene,  Chairman 
Alvin  B.  Roberts, 
C.  A.  Lindstrom 

'  ^^^  t.  Poweii 
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Conducted  by  Etta  Schneider 


Administration  of  Visual  Aids 

Learning  to  Use  Sensory  Aids — Camilla 
Best.  New  Orleans,  La. — Scholastic, 
September  30,  1940.  p.  6T 

Oryanization  of  the  program.  A  sur- 
vey of  requirements  for  the  entire  school 
system  sliouki  be  made  before  the  mate- 
rials are  requisitioned.  The  experiences  of 
other  school  systems  of  similar  organiza- 
tion and  size  should  be  drawn  upon.  Re- 
liable sources  should  be  investigated  for 
information  for  setting  up  a  program. 
The  budget  should  be  adequate  for  pur- 
chase and  maintenance.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  the  program  should  be  centralized 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  teacher. 

Program  director.  Training  of  teachers 
in  the  skill  of  using  visual  aids. 

a)  Organize  a  faculty  project. 

b)  Set  up  and  recommend  for  use  crit- 
eria for  evaluation — accuracy,  rel- 
evancy, appropriateness,  unit,  adapt- 
ability, comprehensibility,  thorough- 
ness and  technical  excellence. 

c)  Integrate  materials  with  course  of 
study.  Review  new  materials  as 
part  of  the  curriculum  program. 

d)  Develop   teaching   technique. 

e)  Overcome  mechanical  difficulties. 

f)  Hold   demonstration-conferences. 

g)  Circulate  bulletins  and  literature, 
h)   Encourage    creative    projects,    such 

as   school-made   films,   photography, 
slide-making  and  the  like. 

The  Teacher's  Role  in  the  Film  Pro- 
gram— N.  Evelyn  Davis,  Long  Beach. 
Cal— Scholastic,  September,  30,  1940, 
p.  5T 

Guide  questions  for  consideration  in  ^ 
teacher-administrator  planned  program 
for  using  educational   films,  are: 

1.  How  are  motion  pictures  chosen 
for  classroom?  Film  evaluation  com- 
mittees, similar  to  materials  committees 
should  be  set  up.  Bibliographies  and  cur- 
riculum bulletins  should  include  recom- 
mended film  titles. 

2.  How  are  motion  pictures  scheduled? 
Films  should  be  carefully  chosen  to  sup- 
plement school  experiences.  Adequate 
follow-up  should  be  provided  for  each 
film  used.  The  teacher  should  be  free  to 
arrange  his  own  film  schedule. 

3.  How  do  teachers  prepare  for  film 
showing  ?  Study  guides  should  be  ex- 
amined well  in  advance  of  the  showing. 
Facilities  for  previewing  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

4.  Who  should  show  the  film?  The 
teacher  should  know  how,  even  if  an  out- 
side  operator   is   used. 

5.  Where  should  motion  pictures  be 
shown?  Dark  shades  should  be  provided 
in  all  rooms.  Shadow  boxes  that  could 
be  moved  from  room  to  room  are  inex- 
pensive. .Arrangements  should  take  little 
time. 


Techniques  oi  Utilization 

The  Use  of  Motion  Pictures  in  the 
Classrooms  of  Clifton  Forge  and  Vir- 
ginia— Paul  G.  Hook,  Clifton  Forge — 
Virginia  Journal  of  Education,  33  :.384-6. 
September,  1940 

Teachers'  remarks  about  films  used 
in  their  teachings  are  cited  as  evidence  of 
the  desirability  of  continuing  and  extend- 
ing the  program : 

"The  visual  experience  appeals  to  the 
child's  sense  of  good  judgment  and  fair 
play.  I  consider  visual  education  of  ines- 
timable value  in  the  teaching  of  safety." 

"The  film  helps  in  equalizing  the  op- 
portunity between  dull  and  bright  chil- 
dren and  aids  them  in  comprehending  the 
facts  that  are  not  so  well  assembled  in 
textbooks." 

"The  motion  picture  in  the  classroom 
has  been  especially  beneficial  to  a  group 
of  seventh  grade  boys  and  girls  this  year. 
They  are  a  retarded,  over  age  group,  for 
whom  school  has  little  appeal.  I  have 
found  the  pictures  a  decided  stimulant  to 
better  work  and  better  attendance.  Voca- 
tional pictures  have  created  much  interest 
and  discussion." 

A  cooperative  film  library  recently  set 
up  at  State  Teachers  College,  Radford. 
Virginia  promises  to  extend  the  use  of 
educational  films,  especially  sound  films 
in  30  schools  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
A  list  of  the  free  films  used  to  supplement 
the  rental  and  purchase  films  is  appended. 

Applying  Visual  Aids — Clifford  Ettinger 
— Nation's  Schools,  August,  1940 
A  review  of  the  possibilities  of  visual 
aids  in  business  education.  .\  national 
committee  is  needed,  with  representatives 
from  various  active  organizations,  to  se- 
lect and  recommend  teaching  material ; 
to  produce  study  guides ;  and  to  encour- 
age further  production  of  pertinent  aids. 

Astronomy:  A  Guide  for  Use  with  In- 
structional Sound  Films  —  Melvin 
Brodshaug,  J.  A.  Fraser  and  C.  M. 
Bergen — University  of  Chicago  Press, 
15c     1940 

Four  one-reel  films,  "The  Earth  in 
Motion",  "The  Solar  Family",  "The 
Moon",  and  "Exploring  the  Universe" 
were  made  for  college  science  classes. 
This  handbook  for  teachers,  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Walter 
Bartky,  who  also  helped  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  films,  gives  a  concise  sum- 
mary of  suggestions.  In  the  introductory 
section,  it  is  recommended  that  each  of 
the  films  be  used  three  or  four  times. 
For  each  of  the  units,  then,  a  summary 
of  objectives  is  given  and  an  outline  of 
content.  The  continuity  for  each  film  is 
reprinted  with  footnotes  to  explain  .some 


of  the  statements  made  by  the  commen- 
tator. Each  unit  contains  a  bibliography. 
Obviously,  .since  these  films  are  intended 
for  college  audiences  more  detailed  sug- 
gestions  for  use  are  not  essential. 

Photoplay  Appreciation 

Motion  Pictures  and  Literature  Ap- 
preciation— John  R.  -Andrews,  Robs- 
town,  Tex. — Texas  Outlook,  24  :44. 
August,  1940 

A  unit  of  work  based  on  a  novel, 
"Magnificent  Obsession"  by  Lloyd  C. 
Douglas,  supplemented  by  the  film.  Dis- 
cussion of  attitudes  presented  in  the  book 
and  film  followed.  It  helped  to  cure  the 
"boredom  in  the  literature  class."  Where 
possible,  classroom  showing  of  the  photo- 
play is  reconmiended. 

School  Journey 
Conservation  Excursions  —  Effie  G. 
Bathurst,  Senior  Specialist  in  Cur- 
ricular  Problems.  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation—Bulletin 19.39,  No.  13.  1940. 
ISc. 

"The  conservation  excursion  takes 
the  child  out  of  the  schoolroom  and  into 
his  natural  and  social  environment  and 
helps  him  to  study  it  and  to  participate 
in  the  conservation  of  its  natural  and 
human  resources.  The  conservation  ex- 
cursion, like  any  other  school  journey,  is 
not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  books, 
magazines,  pictures  or  any  other  class- 
room material  but  rather  as  an  im- 
portant supplement. 

"The  purposes  of  this  bulletin  are  to 
indicate  educative  goals  and  values  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  conservation  excur- 
sion, to  point  out  particular  contributions 
to  curriculum  content  and  activity  which 
can  be  achieved  tlirough  excursions  for 
the  aid  of  eachers  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  conservation  education." 
( Bess  Goodykoontz,  Asst.  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education.) 

This  bulletin  is  very  specific  in  each 
of  its  aspects.  First  there  is  a  description 
of  the  purposes  and  uses  of  excursions, 
which  include  pleasure  trips,  trips  of 
investigation  and  discovery  to  industries, 
woods  and  fields  and  trips  in  search  of 
materials  for  .study.  Suggestions  are  then 
given  for  developing  creative  activities 
among  children.  The  techniques  of  carry- 
ing out  excursions  involve  preparation, 
taking  the  trip,  follow-up  activities  and 
evaluation.  For  each  step  the  author 
gives  a  wide  variety  of  excellent  sug- 
gestions. 

The  Appendix  is  a  remarkably  valu- 
able aid  to  teachers  everywhere.  In  three 
columns,  listed  under  "Where  to  go  and 
what  to  see",  "What  to  do"  and  "Fur- 
ther Activities",  suggestions  are  made 
regarding  excursions  that  deal  with  soil. 
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RCA  16  mm.  SOUND  FILM 

PROJECTOR  PUTS  MORE 

^^^  INTO  LESSONS 


Designed  by  makers  of  RCA  Photophone  Equipment,  used  by  film  producers  and 
exhibitors,  this  projector  employs  either  750  or  1000  watt  lamps  —  has  under- 
writers' approval  with  both!  In  all,  it's  better  16  ways — yet  priced  with  the  lowest 


COSTING  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
projector,  the  RCA  Sound  Film 
Projector  makes  lessons  sparkle  with 
new  life  and  color — because  it  provides 
the  finest  in  pictures  and  sound.  Over- 
size reflector,  condenser  and  objective 
lens  make  possible  10%  to  20';;  greater 
screen  illumination.  Film  take-up  equal- 
izerand  splendid  electrodynamic  speaker 
are  responsible  for  finer  sound.  Words 
and  music  are  clear  as  a  bell  at  either 
high  or  low  volume. 

Extremely  versatile,  the  RCA  Sound 
Film  Projector  can  be  used  with  micro- 
phone or  record  player  attachment.  And 


its  light  weight  means  real  convenience. 
Case  handle  is  placed  so  you  can  carry 
it  like  a  suitcase. 

Operating  either  with  750  or  1000 
watt  lamps — both  of  which  have  under- 
writers' approval — this  projector  may  be 
run  by  anyone.  Threading  line  cast  on 
projection  block  makes  threading  ex- 
tremely simple.  All  size  films  are  re- 
woundby  motor — quickly.  Cleaning  and 
adjusting  are  easy,  even  for  the  most 
inexperienced.  Compare  this  projector's 
features  with  those  offered  by  any  other. 
You'll  agree — here  is  your  best  buy!  For 
full  details  mail  coupon. 


Modern  schools  stay  modern  with  RCA  Tubes  in  their  sound  equipment 


1.  Better  sound  reproduction 

2.  Better,  more  brilliant  projection 

3.  Better,  simpler  threading 

4.  Better  and  more  efficient  cooling 

5.  Better  take-up  and  rewind 

6.  Better  equalization 

7.  Better  operating  ease 

8.  Better  input  performance 

9.  Better  convenience 

10.  Better  framing 

11.  Better  tone 

12.  Better  accessibility 

13.  Better  versatility 

14.  Better  lubrication 

15.  Better  lamp  service 

16.  Better  portability 


Audio  Visual  Service    •    Educational  Oept.,  RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
nmnwtnflimmm^mm^-^^''^^^^  "'  *'"  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
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Educational  Department 
RCA  Manufaclurins  Co.,  Inc. 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  con- 
cerning the  RCA  1 6  mm.  Sound  Film  Pro- 
iector. 
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School _ 


City 
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The  Educational  Screen 


water,  flowers,  trees  and  forests.  The 
bibliography  gives  helpful  follow-up 
assistance  to  teachers.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  made  available  other  biblio- 
graphic aids  for  teachers  interested  in 
conservation  education. 

Mops  and  Globes 

Selection  and  Distribution  of  Maps  and 
Globes — Francis  L.  Drag — Califoniia 
Journal  of  Elementary  Education — 
August,  1940,  p.  2-4 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all   the 

county  superintendents  by  the  Division  of 

Elementarj'  Education  of  the  State  Dept. 

of  Education.  The  questions  asked  were : 

1.  Are  maps  circulated  to  schools  by 
county   libraries  ? 

2.  Are  maps  purchased  by  individual 
schools  for  their  own  use? 

3.  Is  some  combination  of  1  and  2 
above  used?    Explain. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  maps  are 
supplied  by  either  method  described 
above :  U.  S.,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
North  America,  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia, California,  world. 

5.  Have  any  standards  for  maps  and 
atlases  been  established  by  the  county 
school  departments?  Supply  a  copy  of 
such  standards. 

General  Suggestions  Governing  Selec- 
tion of  Maps  (based  on  the  replies  from 
51   of  the  58  county  superintendents)  : 

a)  Maps  should  be  selected  which  are 
simple,  clear,  attractive ;  free  from  useless 
or  very  Tittle  used  detail ;  legible  and  easy 
to  read. 

b)  Maps  of  the  physical -political  type 
(physical  map  with  political  boundaries 
superimposed)  should  be  selected  for  gen- 
eral use. 

c)  Specialized  information,  such  as 
population,  rainfall,  etc.,  should  not  be 
included  on  the  type  of  map  selected  to 
show  physical-political  relationship.  Spe- 
cial purpose  maps  should  be  used. 

d)  Maps  which  limit  names  to  key 
places  keep  simplicity  and  clearness  fore- 
most. 

e)  Size  and  scale  of  maps  should  per- 
mit them  to  be  easily  seen  from  a  distance 
of  at  least  25  feet. 

f)  Boundaries,  rivers,  coast  lines 
should  be  clear  and  distinct,  minimizing 
the  number  of  crossed  and  superimposed 
lines.  I^atitude  and  longtitude  should  be 
plainly  marked. 

g)  Legends  should  be  easily  read.  Col- 
ors on  the  map  should  correspond  closely 
with  those  on  the  key. 

h)  Symbols  should  stand  alone  and  be 
clearly   seen. 

i)  Maps  and  globes  should  be  labeled, 
authoritative  and  accurate.  Source  of 
data  should  be  indicated. 

j )  Hand  mounted  maps,  housed  in  sep- 
arate case  with  spring  roller,  steel  board 
and  dust  proof  withstand  wear  and  are 
ea.sy  to  use. 

k)  Minimum  needs  in  wall  maps  in- 
clude: World  maps  (physical  regions 
with  major  political  boundaries,  equal 
area  projections)  Continent  maps;  Cal- 
ifornia :  U.  S. ;  Globe,  12  or  16  inches. 

1)  .Additional  desirable  maps  include: 
Blackboard  outline  maps  ;  Political  maps  ; 
Special-purpose  maps :  historical,  re- 
sources, population,  climate  and  the  like. 


Book  Reviews 

Requests  for  Eilni  and  Radio  as  Educa- 
tional Media,  by  J.  A.  Lauwerys  (re- 
viewed last  month  in  this  department) 
should  be  addressed  to  H.  B.  van 
Wesep,  Chief  Information  Service, 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  49  W.  49th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Selected  Films  for  American  History 
and  Problems— William  H.  Hartley, 
Bureau  of  Publications.  Teachers 
College,   Columbia   University,   N.   Y. 

1940    $2.25 

This  book  should  be  valuable  to 
teachers  of  the  social  studies  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  It  has 
much  to  offer  in  the  field  of  science, 
F.nglish,  human  relations  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  modern  curriculum.  There 
are  two  sections  to  the  book.  The  first 
is  applicable  to  the  curriculum  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  social  studies  curriculum  in 
particular.  For  instance,  the  description 
of  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  films 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  teachers  fac- 
ing "the  ii'ritation"  as  the  author  puts  it, 
"of  searching  for  classroom  films  suited 
to  specific  teaching  situations."  Then  fol- 
lows a  catalog  of  evaluated  16mni  films 
classified  under  ten  sub-headings  com- 
monly treated  in  American  hi.story  or 
modern  problems  classes.  The  brief  com- 
ments following  each  title  include  some 
suggestions   for  use. 

Dr.  Hartley's  book  is  practical,  sound 
and  most  timely.  It  should  be  in  every 
school   where   there   is   a   motion   picture 

projector. 

Children  in  the  Cinema — Richard  Ford 
— George  ."Mien  and  Unwin,  London 
(.American  distribution  through  Wil- 
liam Salloch  Books,  344  East  17th  St., 
N.  Y.  C.)   1939.  $2.00.  232  p. 

This  volume  is  directed  at  British 
readers,  especially  local  theatre  managers. 
It  can  scarcely  appeal  to  American  read- 
ers because  it  dismisses  most  efforts  in 
this  country  as  not  applicable  to  British 
children,  or  as  Hollywood-studded  propa- 
ganda. The  author  has  apparently  found 
a  growing  interest  among  theatre  man- 
agers in  his  plan  of  initiating  Saturday 
morning  matinees  for  children.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  book  is  to  show  why  such 
a  movement  would  be  profitable  in  the 
long  run,  with  some  uplifting  social  work 
thrown  in.  The  movie  manager  can  have 
the  satisfaction  of  a  bunch  of  noisy,  en- 
thusiastic children  each  Saturday  morn- 
ing to  fill  in  a  possible  lull  in  the  life 
of    said   manager. 

Mr.  Ford  has  brought  together  state- 
ments from  various  British  film  writers 
that  bear  out  pretty  well  the  findings  of 
the  Payne  Fund  studies  on  frequency  of 
attendance,  effect  on  emotions,  film  likes 
and  dislikes,  effect  on  delinquency  and  so 
on.  He  considers  the  lengthy  American 
studies,  however,  of  small  import  for 
British  children  and  condemns  the  mo- 
tion picture  appreciation  movement  in 
schools  as  paid  for  with  Hollywood  gold. 
(For  the  latter  accusation  William  Lew- 
in  demanded   and   received  apology  from 


the    originator   of   the    charge,    the    late 
Ernest   Dyer.) 

The  local  theatre  managers  that  have 
provided  most  of  the  data  for  the  book 
appear  to  be  an  amazing  group  of  people. 
If  the  statements  credited  to  them  are 
true,  they  show  more  insight  and  judg- 
ment about  child  psychology  than  do 
many  people  who  go  to  college  to  get 
special  training.  In  fact,  they  appear  to 
be  far  ahead  of  school  teachers  in  their 
treatment  of  children.  They  personally 
greet  the  children  each  week,  bid  them 
goodbye  and  chat  with  them  freely ;  they 
initiate  Mickey  Mouse  Clubs  with  badges, 
membership  cards  and  provide  for  child 
leadership  through  their  own  committees; 
they  send  birthday  greetings;  exchange 
letters  with  sick  children ;  hold  charity 
affairs  in  which  the  movie  audience  gets 
a  reward  for  the  largest  potatoes,  the 
longest  string  of  safety  pins,  and  so  on. 
.Apparently  the  children  of  underprivil- 
eged homes  are  most  enthusiastic  about 
these  movie  clubs  and  the  plan  described 
by  Mr.  Ford  no  doubt  lends  some 
glamour  to  otherwise  drab  lives. 

Enthusiasm  over  this  "success"  of  the 
children's  matinee  movement  is  appar- 
ently not  shared  by  local  education 
authorities,  except  in  rare  cases.  Man- 
agers report  that  where  the  idea  originates 
with  the  school,  there  is  full  support  and 
cooperation,  but  should  it  be  the  local 
theatre  that  is  urging  children's  movie 
performances,  the  educators  resist. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Ford  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  trends  revealed  by  the 
answers  to  his  questionnaire.  He  believes, 
for  example,  that  because  the  children 
cheer  at  naval  manoeuvers  shown  in  the 
newsreels  that  such  scenes  are  desir- 
able ;  that  war  scenes  and  disasters  are 
disliked  and  undesirable  (too  true)  ;  that 
dictators,  fashion  parades  and  society 
weddings  were  booed  and  therefore  un- 
desirable ;  that  royalty,  sport,  military 
and  naval  scenes  and  "human  features" 
are  excellent  for  children  because  they 
cheer  at  them.  Mr.  Ford  would  show 
serial  films  and  westerns  because  they 
are  filled  with  action,  which  is  what  chil- 
dren want.  He  finds  children  indifferent 
to  "educationals"  and  nature  subjects.  Yet 
a  children's  club  committee  apparently 
refutes  this  according  to  one  manager. 
The  committee  declared  that  there  were 
far  too  many  cowboy  films :  too  much 
first  feature  and  serial  stuff.  "Could  not 
we  be  different  and  give  a  better  sort  of 
show  ?"  Asked  what  was  meant  by  a 
better  sort  of  show,  "Well,  interest  films 
such  as  travel  and  people  doing  things. 
A  sort  of  programme  that  teaches  you 
something."  .Agreement  from  three-quar- 
ters of  those   present ! 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Ford  proposes  a 
way  of  counteracting  certain  British  ta- 
boos about  admission  and  censorship  and 
capitalizing  on  the  large  child  audience  that 
goes  to  the  movies  more  often  than  adults. 
Definitely  not  a  plan  to  be  considered  for 
American  children.  We'd  rather  advocate 
better  (not  bigger)  productions  for  every- 
one, children  and  grown-ups  alike.  If 
they're  no  good  to  begin  with,  it's  better 
to  send  the  kids  to  the  park  than  to 
make  them  join  a  Mickey  Mouse  Club. 
(Concluded  on  page  358) 
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YUGOSLAVIA . . .  BULGARIA . . . 
THE  NEAR  EAST... In  1939-1940 


Famous  world  explorer-adventurer,  Lawrence 
Copley  Thaw,  directed  professional  camera- 
men in  producing  these  films  on  special 
assignment    for    Eastman    Kodai(    Company. 


YUGOSLAVIA — The  simple  peasant  life  on  a  small  Yugoslav- 
ian farm;  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  flowers  for  commercial 
seed,  and  threshing  of  the  seeds;  hog  raising;  rug  weaving;  use  of 
modern  machinery  on  larger  farms;  an  elementary  school;  Bel- 
grade, the  capital,  including  waterfront  scenes,  the  old  fort,  the 
modern  city  with  its  market  place,  street  scenes,  railway  depot, 
and  public  buildings.  Immediate  delivery.  1  reel — $24. 

BULGARIA — Urban  and  rural  life  in  Bulgaria.  Characteristic 
street  scenes,  public  buildings,  and  market  place  in  Sofia,  the 
capital  city.  The  primitive  nature  of  Bulgarian  agriculture. 
Household  handicrafts,  shoeing  an  ox,  harvesting  crops.  The 
manufacture  of  cheese  from  sheep's  milk  in  a  typical  cheese 
factory.  An  agricultural  school  in  session.  Immediate  delivery. 
1  reel— $24. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST — Impressions  of  the  coun- 
tries along  the  ancient  trade  routes  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
Primitive  farming  scenes,  oriental  bazaars,  native  handicrafts 
such  as  metal  work,  pottery,  wood  carving,  rug  weaving.  A 
mullah  school.  Modern  transportation.  The  contrast  between 
East  and  West  in  the  larger  cities — modern  buildings;  depart- 
ment stores  showing  western-made  goods;  motion-picture 
houses;  modern  schools  and  a  university.  Immediate  delivery. 
1  reel — $24. 

*  Natural  boundaries  are  relatively  unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  time.  These 
films  are  based  upon  natural  regions  and  racial  groups  rather  than  political 
boundaries. 

Write  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Teaching  Films  Division,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  FILMS  OF  THE  MONTH 

As  They  Look  to  A  Teacher  Committee 


SOME  time  ago  this  writer  mentioned  to  Mr.  Nelson 
Greene  of  this  magazine  that  there  existed  a  real 
need  for  more  prompt  critical  reviews  of  the  new  films 
released  month  by  month.  Mr.  Greene  agreed  that  such 
reviews,  if  authentic,  might  help  to  decrease  the  costly 
time  lag  between  the  actual  release  of  the  films  and  the 
appearance  of  their  descriptions  in  the  various  catalogs. 
It  was  felt  that  by  thus  speeding  up  dissemination  of 
information  about  good  new  films,  the  Educational 
Screen  might  perform  a  service  to  producers  and  pros- 
pective film  users  alike. 

The  present  new  Department  represents  a  first  efTort 
to  render  such  a  service.  In  order  to  insure  the  de- 
.pendability  and  accuracy  of  the  information  given,  a 
permanent  reviewing  committee  of  experienced  teachers 
has  been  selected,  and  the  judgments  expressed  in  the 
forthcoming  film  reviews  may  therefore  be  considered 
the  composite  opinion  of  the  Committee,  rather  than 
the  opinion  of  a  single  critic.  In  these  pages  each  month 
a  number  of  new  films  will  be  listed,  with  information 
as  to  producers,  prices,  running  time,  and  so  forth ;  and 
with  sequence-by-sequence  descriptions  of  the  film  con- 
tent. Outstanding  films  reviewed  will  be  given  extended 
treatment,  while  those  not  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  outstanding  will  be  given  less  detailed 
treatment. 

Only  those  films  actually  screened  can  be  included. 
and  we  therefore  suggest  that  producers  of  educational 
films  send  a  print  of  each  new  production,  immediately 
upon  release,  to  Don  White,  223  Walton  Street,  N.  W., 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  At  present,  it  is  planned  that  the 
Committee  will  meet  for  screenings  on  the  first  and 
third  Fridays  of  each  month,  at  which  time  it  will  view- 
all  films  sent  for  screening.  Producers  need  not  make 
preliminary  arrangements  before  sending  their  new 
prints — a  note  accompanying  each  film  shipment,  to 
indicate  that  films  are  being  sent  for  the  Committee's 
screening,  is  all  that  is  needed.  All  films  received  will 
be  held  until  the  first  following  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  will  then  be  returned  very  promptly.  The 
special  attention  of  producers  is  called  to  the  fact  that, 
since  neither  the  Committee  nor  the  magazine  derives 
revenue  from  this  new  service,  all  transportation  charges 
must  be  assumed  by  the  producers. 

The  Work  of  the  Kidneys   (Erpi)    11  minutes,   16mni  sound, 
sale  price  $50.00.  Teacher's  Guide  furnished. 

Several  cinematic  devices  are  used  to  present  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  kidneys  and  their  functions.  First,  an  anal- 
ogy is  drawn  between  machines  which  use  selective  devices 
and  the  selective  processes  by  which  wastes  are  eliminated  in 
the  kidneys.  An  animated  diagram  is  next  used  to  give  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  kidneys,  and  to  reveal  the  processes  of 
transfer  and  filtration.  Laboratory  experiments  show  the  prop- 
erties of  the  semi-permeable  membranes  which  function  in  the 


Conducted     by     DON     WHITE 

In  Charge  of  Audio-Visual  Extension  Service 
Division  of  General  Extension, 
University  System  of  Georgia,  Atlanta 

kidneys  to  allow  wastes  to  pass  but  restrict  passage  of  food 
materials.  Content  analysis  charts  compare  glomerular  fluid 
to  urine.  Next,  anesthetized  animals  are  used  to  study  the 
factors  affecting  rate  of  urine  formation,  including  blood  sugar 
content  and  external  temperature.  .As  the  film  ends  the  nar- 
rator tells  us  that  the  function  of  the  kidneys  is  comparable  to 
that  of  a  gyroscope  in  that  they  maintain  a  balance  between  the 
blood  and  body  tissue. 

CoMMiTTKE  Opinion — This  is  an  unusually  well-organized 
presentation  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys.  Several  ditTerent 
cinematic  techniques  are  used  to  advantage,  and  the  film  is 
technically  excellent  in  all  respects.  Suitable  for  classroom 
use  from  the  junior  high  level  through  college. 

The   Passenger  Train   (Erpi)   11   minutes,   16mm   sound,   sale 
price  $50.00,  Teacher's  Guide  furnished. 

A  complete  portrayal,  designed  for  use  at  the  primary 
and  elementary  levels,  of  a  modern  streamlined  passenger  train. 
Opening  scenes  picture  a  great  railroad  station  with  its  spacious 
waiting  rooms.  Then  the  camera  goes  through  the  gates  to 
the  tracks,  where  the  train  is  waiting.  The  engineer  is  intro- 
duced by  name,  and  the  powerful  Diesel-electric  locomotive  is 
briefly  explained.  The  baggage  and  mail  cars  are  visited. 
Then  the  conductor  is  introduced,  and  at  his  signal  the  train 
pulls  slowly  out  through  the  railroad  yards.  The  engineer's 
observance  of  the  signal  lights  and  signal  boards  is  noted,  as 
are  the  functions  of  the  switches  and  their  control  towers.  .'\s 
the  train  begins  to  pick  up  speed  on  leaving  the  yards,  the 
camera  goes  inside  the  coaches  to  show  the  passenger  cars,  the 
observation  car,  and,  at  mealtime,  the  dining  car  with  its  tiny 
kitchen  and  great  variety  of  foods.  The  engineer  at  his  controls 
is  visited  again.  Darkness  comes,  and  at  bedtime  the  Pullman 
porter  prepares  the  berths.  The  film  closes  with  views  of  the 
engineer  as  he  drives  the  train  speedily  and  .safely  througli  the 
night. 

Committee  Opinion — This  is  an  excellent  film  for  giving 
primary  and  elementary  grade  pupils  an  experience  equivalent 
to  a  trip  by  train.  It  includes  some  of  the  technical  phases  of 
railroading,  and  it  emphasizes  the  responsibility  of  the  train 
crew  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers.  Best  suited  for  use  in 
social  studies  classes  in  primary  and  elementary  grades,  but  it 
may  also  be  found  valuable  in  higher  grades.  Photography 
and  sound  are  good. 

How    We    Hear    (Knowledge    Builders)     11     minutes,    Ifinim 
sound,   sale  price  $40.00. 

Photography,  animation  and  sound  effects  combine  in  this 
film  to  outline  the  structure  and  function  of  the  human  ear. 
Sound  waves  are  briefly  explained  through  a  pebble-in-water 
analogy.  Animation  reveals  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the 
ossicles  or  ear  bones,  with  the  functions  of  both.  Next  the 
Eustachean  tube  is  diagrammed  and  its  function  of  pressure 
equalization  explained.  A  complete  ear  diagram  explains  the 
major  parts  of  the  ear.  The  inner  ear  is  shown  in  detail,  and. 
the  function  of  the  cochlea  with  its  spiral  membrane  and  ac- 
companying nerves  is  explained  by  further  animation.  The 
film  closes  with  the  thought  that  the  ear  is  a  delicate  and 
complicated  mechanical  device  which  translates  air  vibrations 
into  nerve  impulses. 

Committee  Opinion — This  is  a  good  presentation  of  the  ear 
structure  and  the  working  of  its  mechanism.  Photography 
and  sound  are  good,  and  organization  of  the  film  is  fair. 
Suitable  for  use  from  the  junior  high  through  the  college 
levels. 
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Elephants    (Erpi)    11    minutes,   16m   sound,   sale   price  $50.00, 

Teacher's   Guide  furnished. 

This  film  uses  the  natural  setting  of  an  animal  training 
farm  to  present  for  elementary  and  primary  pupils  an  interesting 
study  of  elephants.  As  the  film  ojjens,  Mumbo,  a  trained  ele- 
phant, is  eating  her  breakfast  of  hay.  The  camera  examines 
her,  showing  her  great  ears,  her  small,  weak  eyes,  her  trunk, 
feet  and  tail.  Her  great  strength  is  illustrated  when  she 
easily  pushes  a  truck  out  of  a  ditch.  Then  she  goes  off  alone, 
down  to  the  pond  for  a  bath.  In  the  water,  she  drinks  and 
then  wallows  until  the  trainer  orders  her  to  come  out.  Later, 
she  scratches  her  back  on  a  tree  and  takes  a  dust  bath.  Then 
the  trainer's  son  puts  her  through  her  repertoire  of  tricks  for 
the  benefit  of  his  baby  sister.  Mumbo  dances,  sits  up,  rides 
the  boy  on  her  back,  and  even  stands  on  her  head.  A  few 
days  later,  a  circus  owner  comes  to  take  Mumbo  away,  leaving 
two  baby  elephants  to  be  trained.  A  part  of  the  process  of 
training  them  for  circus  acts  is  depicted,  and  the  film  closes 
as  one   of  them  goes   through   a  comic   routine. 

Committee  Opi.vion — This  in  an  excellent  film  for  showing 
the  appearance  and  habits  of  an  unusual  animal,  and  for  showing 
the  processes  by  which  elepliants  are  trained  to  become  circus 
performers.  It  is  aimed  at  the  primary  and  elementary  grade 
le\els.     Photographx   and  sound  are  good. 

Handicrafts  Teaching  Films  (Garrison).  Series  of  6  fifteen- 

miiuite   silent   16mm    films   as   described   below.   Sale   price, 

$30   each.    Handicraft    Manuals    available.    (.Announced    in 

September,  1940  Educational  .S'ckeen.) 

No.  1.  Elementary  Manual  Training.  .A  young  pupil  makes 
a  decorative  gift  box  from  wood.  .Ml  steps  in  construction 
are  shown,  with  the  correct  techniques  of  using  various 
woodworking  tools. 

No.  2.  Marionettes — Construction  and  Manipulation.  A 
puppeteer  makes  a  simple  clown  marionette  and  then  shows 
the  method  by  which  the   marionette  is   manipulated. 

No.  3.  Elementary  Bookbinding.  A  girl  student  makes  a 
finger  painting  for  a  decorative  book  cover,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  an  instructor  she  makes  up  and  binds  the  book. 

No.  4.  Loom  Weaving.  A  girl  student  threads  a  small 
loom  and,  following  a  weaving  draft,  goes  through  the  entire 
process  of  weaving  a  pattern. 

No.  5.  Decorative  Metalwork.  A  craftsman  makes  an 
etched  metal  bracelet. 

No.  6.  Leather  Work.  A  young  girl  student  makes  a  coin 
and  key  purse  from  leather. 

Committee  Opinion — This  series  of  silent  films  presents 
sufficiently  detailed  and  simplified  explanations  of  the  techniques 
of  the  various  crafts  depicted.  Used  individually,  the  films 
should  be  of  considerable  value  in  developing  interest  in  the 
handicraft  arts  depicted,  and  in  furnishing  directions  for  the 
pupils'  work  which,  when  supplemented  by  additional  super- 
vision and  instruction  by  the  teacher,  .should  be  of  definite 
assistance  in  teaching  the  techniques  involved.  Two  or  more 
showings  of  each  film  probably  will  be  found  desirable.  Suit- 
able for  use  from  elementary  through  high  school  levels. 

The  Silk  Screen  Process  (Garrison)  IS  minutes,  16mm  silent, 
sale  price  $,30.00.  write  producer  for  rental  price. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  "tusche"  method  of  repro- 
ducing drawings  and  paintings  through  the  silk  screen  process. 
Harry  Gottlieb,  Guggenheim  Fellow  and  a  leading  American 
silk  screen  artist,  is  shown  at  work  reproducing  a  multiple-color 
painting  through  the  use  of  the  silk  .screen. 

Safety   in  the    Home    (Erpi)    11    minutes,   16nim   sound,   sale 
price  $50.00,  Teacher's   Guide  furnished. 

Designed  to  awaken  interest  in  the  need  for  safe  homes. 
First  the  film  tells  of  the  frequency  of  home  accidents  and 
of  the  number  of  persons  thus  injured  each  year.  Then  one 
family's  campaign  to  eliminate  accidents  in  their  home  is  shown 
in  detail.  Many  safety  devices,  including  those  for  the  garage, 
workshop,  stairs,  playroom,  bedroom,  and  kitchen  are  illus- 
trated. The  film's  message  is  thus  presented  in  a  positive 
manner  showing  how  accidents  may  be  anticipated  and  pre- 
vented   through   careful   safety   arrangements. 

Producers  named  above: 

E^rpi  Classroom  Films,  35-1 1  35th  Ave..  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 
Garrison  Films,   1600  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Knowledge  Builders,  130  West  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SCREENS 


Fill  Every  Projection  Requirement 

DA-LITE  CHALLENGER 

This  compact,  portable  model  consists  of  the  famous 
Da-Lite  Glass  Beaded  fabric,  metal  case  and  tripod  in  one 
unit.  The  Da-Lite  Glass  Beaded  surface  has  an  average 
light  reflection  factor  of  85%  from  center  to  80  degree 
viewing  angles.  It  provides  maximum  brilliance  to  wider 
angles  than  ordinary  beaded  screens  and  stays  white  longer 
than    any   other   white, surface. 

The  Challenger  can  he  folded  into  a  single  compact  unit 
or  set  up  ready  for  use  in  15  seconds,  making  it  ideal 
for  service  in  different  classrooms.  12  sizes,  including 
square  sizes  from  $12.50*   up. 


DA-LITE  MODEL  "B" 

This  hanging  model  is  housed 
in  a  black  crystal-finished  metal 
case  with  attached  rings  for 
hanging.  12  sizes  from  22"  x 30" 
to  63"x84"  from  $7.50*  up. 

*PricfK  ahdhUy  higher  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


DA-LITE     ELECTROL 

For  permanent  installations  in  large  classrooms  and  audi- 
toriums, the  electrically  operated  Da-Lite  Eleclrol  Screen 
offers  greater  convenience  and  longer  life  than  any  other 
screen.  Just  push  a  button  and  the  screen  unrolls  or  re- 
rolls  aulomalically.  There  is  no  danger  of  accident,  or 
strain  on  the  fabric  because  the  Electrol  operates  at  a 
constant  speed.  Write  for  48  page  catalog  describing  the 
complete  line  of  Da-Lite  screens. 

DA-LITE  SCREEN  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  10-ES.  2723  No.  Crawford  Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois 
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SCHOOL  MADE  MOTION  PICTURES 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  developments  in 
school  film  production  during  the  past  year  has 
been  the  Traffic  Safety  Film  Project,  sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  Ohio 
State  University,  and  directed  by  Dr.  Edgar  Dale. 

The  project  produced  thirteen  safety  films,  which 
were  planned  cooperatively  by  more  than  twenty 
people.  During  the  project  special  bulletins  informed 
cooperators  regarding  the  progress  of  the  work. 
After  the  shooting  was  completed,  an  editing  clinic 
examined  the  results. 

Films  produced  were  as  follows^ : 

1.  Life's  Too  Short  (reported  in  September  1940, 
Educational  Screen — Produced  by  the  Oakvale, 
West  Virginia,  Schools. 

Theme:  Problems  of  Rural  Bus-Riding  Students. 

The  film  shows  the  hazards  to  rural  students  trans- 
ported in  school  buses  and  the  manner  in  which  Oak- 


'  Notations  are  quoted  from  News  Bulletin  No.  7  of  the 
Traffic  Safely  Film  Project,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


REMARKABLY 
BRIGHT  and  CLEAR 

is    the     unanimous    verdict    of     users    of 

HOLMES 
iSaZ,  PROJECTORS 

In  the  Holmes  16mm  port- 
able projector  you  get  the 
same  careful  workmanship 
and  selected  materials — the 
same  fidelity  of  sound  and 
superb  picture  reproduction 
— as  are  usually  found  only 
in  much  higher  priced 
models. 

Every  Holmes  Projector  be- 
fore delivery  must  conform 
to  the  most  exacting  of  spe- 
cifications and  tests  .  .  . 
must  register  mechanical 
perfection  to  insure  to  its 
user  many  years  of  superior 
and    trouble-free    service. 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

'without  obligation 
tVrfte  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Holmes  Projector  Co. 

1813  Orchard  St.,  CHICAGO 
Manufacturers   of    16mm   and 
35mm     Projectors     for     over    32  lbs 
25    years. 
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READY  TO  CARRY 

Total  weight  with 

Speaker  only  60  lbs. 
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lemmPortalile, 
Mazdaor  Arc  Lamp. 

35  mm  Portable, 
Mazdaor  Arc  Lamp. 

35  mm  Imperial 
for  Auditoriums. 
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Conducted     by    HARDY     R.     FINCH 

Head  of  English 

High  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Member   Committee   on   Standards   for   Motion   Pictures   and 
Newspapers  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

vale  students  went  about  solving  their  safety  problems. 
Solutions  are  suggested.  Color  film.  400  feet.  Director 
of  project :  Godfrey  Elliott. 

2.  Saje  Cycling — Produced  by  the  Upper  .\rlington. 
Ohio.  High  School. 

Theme :  Bicycle   Safety. 

The  film  shows  how  an  eighth-grade  class  became 
concerned  about  dangerous  bicycle  riding,  their  in- 
vestigation into  the  causes  of  bicycle  accidents,  the 
manner  in  which  they  went  about  producing  a  film 
to  show  safe  riding  procedures,  and  finally  the  film 
they  made.  Monochrome  and  color  film.  500  feet.  Direc- 
tor of  Project :  Arthur  McCullough. 

3.  Bettvecn  the  Lines — Produced  by  the  Montpelier, 
Ohio,  Elementary  School. 

Theme:  Safety  in  Crossing  the  Street. 

A  serious  problem  in  this  school  was  the  tendency 
of  students  to  cross  a  busy  street  in  the  middle  of 
the  block  when  leaving  school.  The  film  shows  the 
manner  in  which  a  class  became  interested  in  safety 
problems  involved  in  crossing  the  street,  and  how 
they  went  about  getting  the  city  to  paint  pedestrian 
lanes  at  the  crossing.  Monochrome  film.  400  feet.  Di- 
lector  of  project:  \\'illiam  S.  Wagner. 

4.  Patrol  Protection  (reported  briefly  in  September, 
1940  Educational  Screen — Produced  by  the  Fourth 
Street  Elementary  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Theme :  Safety  in  Cross  the  Street. 

The  film  follows  the  story  of  a  youngster  who  is 
injured  when  he  disobeys  the  Safety  Patrol,  and  shows 
how  he  becomes  interested  in  crossing  streets  more 
safely.  He  finally  becomes  a  Patrol  member.  Mono- 
chome  film.  300  feet.  Director  of  project :  Charles  A. 
Vance. 

5.  Jach:  Finds  a  Way — Produced  by  the  Dover, 
Ohio,  High  School. 

Theme:  Bicycle  Safety. 

The  film  shows  the  dangerous  bicycle  riding  of  Jack 
and  his  friends,  the  consequences,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Jack  brings  about  safer  riding  in  his  school. 
Monochrome  film.  400  feet.  Director  of  project:  Clyde 
K.    Miller. 

6.  A  Knight  Falls — Produced  by  the  Galion.  Ohio, 
High  School. 

Theme :  Safe  Practices  in  Driving  a  Car. 

The  film  tells  the  story  of  a  high  school  boy  who 
is  unusually  courteous  to  his  girl  friends,  but  who 
forgets  all  rules  of  courtesy  when  he  gets  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  car.  \\'e  are  shown  the  causes  of  his  change 
of  heart  and  his  subsequent  imj^roved  driving.  Mono- 
chron^e  film.  400  feet.  Director  of  project :  Richard 
Horn. 
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FORUM   FILMS,   Inc. 

8913    Sunset    Boulevard,    Los   Angeles,    California 

Producers  and  distributors  of  educational  films  for 
schools  (character  building — personal  development — 
not  documentary)  wish  to  appoint  sales  representa- 
tives in  every  State.  Must  have  necessary  qualifications 
to  contact  educators. 


(A  FEW  SELECTIONS  FROM  OUR  CATALOG) 
"Orphnn  Boy  iif  \  U'liiin"  ($:;0K  "C'oiicprt  in  Tyrol'*  ($20) 
••Marseillaise"  ($::0(.  "MiiyerllnK"  (»aT.50),  "Harvest" 
20  Freneli  Features  anil  15  Shf»rts  on  F'^ranee 
28  Art  Films  iiieludlnia;  "Renibranilt"  &  "Abstractions" 
27  Spanish  Features  (35inni>i  also  I6nin(  Spanisli  Films 
"Cnuses  and  Kireets  of  the  First  World  War"  <i);3.00) 
••Territorial  Kvpansion  of  the  United  .States"  ($3.<MI> 
90  Titles  for  History  and  the  Soeial  Selenees 
SKM)     FOR     NEW     C'ATAl>(Ki 

INTERNATIONAL      FILM      BUREAU.      INC. 

59   East   Van    Buren    Street  Chicago,    Illinois 


THE  BEST  PICTURES— LOW  RENTALS— EFFICIENT  SERVICE 

1«  mm  sound  Hlius  for  ri-nlul  include:  EI,EriI.4NT  BOX 
(l)y  Kudyard  KipiiUK).  Bohby  Breen  in  M.-VKB  .\  WISH. 
Kandiilpll  Scolt  In  L.\.ST  OK  THK  MOmC.^XS,  CALL  OF 
THE  WII.1)EI£NE.S,S  (dOB  ftory).  Harold  IJoTd  in  MO^^E 
CB.^ZY,  Tex  Ritter  in  TEX  KIDEiS  «TTH  THE  BOY 
SrOl'TS.  Shirley  Temrile  J-reel  I'oniedieN.  Many  others. 
— Write   today   tor   new   tree   catalog 

THE  MANSE  FILM  LIBRARY   l^l^  *;to 


7.  Cairlcssiirss  on  Trial — Produced  by  the  Dayton. 
Ohio.  School.s. 

Theme :  Bicycle  Court. 

The  film  deal.s  with  the  workings  of  the  Bicvcle 
Court  operated  by  the  Police  Department.  We  see 
typical  boys  and  girls  brought  into  court  for  hazardous 
|ibicycle  riding,  the  circumstances  surrounding  their 
iriolations.  the  handling  of  the  cases  by  the  Court,  the 
lollow-up  work,  and  the  results.  Speech  is  recorded 
proughout  the  entire  courtroom  scene,  with  the  voice 
jf  a  commentator  on  the  remaining  film.  Monochrome 
ilm.  Sound.  800  feet.  Directors  of  project :  N.  R.  Wine, 
^oss  Stooksberry,  George  Tate  and  Sergeant  Paul 
rice. 

8.  Sing  a  Song  of  Safety — Produced  by  the  Bexley. 
)hio,  Elementary  School. 

Theme:  Safety  in  Crossing  the  Street. 

This  film,  designed  for  u.se  with  lower  elementary 
pupils,  tells  how  Mother  Goose  becomes  worried  about 
the  carelessness  of  her  family  in  crossing  streets.  Jack 
Be  Nimble,  Little  Boy  Blue  and  the  rest  show  how 
children  can  be  safe.  Nursery  rhyme  "traffic  jingles" 
are  used  as  titles.  Color  film.  500  feet.  Director  of  the 
project :  Antoinette  Lowry. 

9.  Safety  Town — Produced  by  the  Roosevelt  School, 
Parkersburg.  \\'est  Virginia. 

Theme :  Problems  of  Rural  Students. 

Students  coming  to  school  are  inclined  to  walk  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road  and  dash  careles.sly  across 
the  .street.  The  film  shows  how  a  group  of  students 
marks  out  a  Safety  Town  for  training  purposes  and 
the  results  in  safer  habits.  Monochrome  film.  400  feet. 
Director  of  project :  Gordon  P.  Corbitt. 

10.  A  Tike  on  a  Bike — A  filniette  produced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research. 

Theme :  Safe  Tricycle  Riding. 

Young.sters  who  ride  carelessly  across  driveways, 
streets,  and  alleys  are  shown  the  safer  way  by  an 
older  child.  Designed  for  pre-school  children.  Color 
film.  150  feet. 


IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 

Presents 

The  greatest  galaxy  of  stars,  and  the 
finest  line-up  of  pictures  suitable  for 
school  use  ever  accumulated  under  one 
roof. 

Here  are  a  few  16mm  sound  films  since 
our  new  catalog  was  published: 

AULD  LANG  SYNE,  the  authentic  life  story 
of  Robert  Burns. 


THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  VIII,  with 
Charles  Laughton,  Robert  Donat,  Binnie  Barnes, 
Elsa  Lanchester,  Merle  Oberon  and  Wendy 
Barrie. 


CATHERINE  THE  GREAT,  with  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  Elizabeth  Bergner  and  Flora  Robson. 


THE  SCARLET  PIMPERNEL,  with  Leslie  How- 
ard and  Merle  Oberon. 


ELEPHANT  BOY,  with  Sabu,  based  on  "Toomai 
of  the  Elephants"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 


REMBRANDT,    with    Charles    Laughton,    Ger- 
trude Lawrence  and  Elsa  Lanchester. 


THE  GHOST  GOES  WEST,  by  Robert  E.  Sher- 
wood, author  of  "Abraham  Lincoln  in  Illinois", 
with  Robert  Donat,  Jean  Parker,  Eugene 
Pallette. 


THINGS  TO  COME,  H.  G.  Wells  fantasy  of  the 
year  2036  with  Raymond  Massey,  Ralph  Rich- 
ardson, Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke  and  cast  of 
20,000. 


SANDERS  OF  THE  RIVER,  with  Paul  Robeson. 


And     the     1939-40     and     1940-41     Monograms, 
including    a    new    series    of    colored    cartoons. 

Send  for  our  catalogue,  and  catalogue 
supplements  No.  1  and  No.  2 

IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 


2402  West  7fh  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


28-34   East  8th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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SELECTED 


EDUCATION  -  ENTERTAINMENT 


GROUP  I — Natural     Science,     History, 
Physical     Science,     Geography,     Social, 
Music   Appreciation,   etc. 
GROUP   II — Features,  Sports,  Cartoons, 
Comedies,    Musicals,    Travel,    Novelties. 

ARROW  FILM  SERVICE 

yj^  MM  SPUN  D^TlmTs^ 

1600  Broadway    New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEW  LOW 

RATES 
700  FILMS 

CATALOGUE 
ON  REQUEST 


Make    Your   Own    Ground    Glass    Slides 

easily  and  quickly,  liy  u.«inK  UI.ASSIN'E,  an  abrasive  which  makes 
ground  glass  slides  from  plain  cover  glass  for  only  a  fraction 
of    a    cent    each!     50c    package. 

For  IVon-Photographic  Slides 

use  CELLOSHDE.  Has  many  uses — for  enlarging  illustrative 
rrater.ais.  for  making  song  slides,  announcements,  cheers,  etc. 
Eliminates    necessity    of    writing    on    glass.     .500    sheets    for    $1.00. 


TEACHIIVG 

'AMAICA   PLAIN 


AIDS      SERVICE 

MASSACHM'-rTTS 


a     I'BKb    EUUCATI01S'A1>     SPECIALS 

'OUR   CONSTITUTION"   and 

"THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE' 

Eacb   Mubje«t   2   reels,   16   nun    N«>nn4i-oii-filni. 
Send     for    1940-41     S-O-K    Catillogue 

LEWIS     FILM     SERVICE 


105    East   First   St. 


Sports 
Films 


'FOOTBALL   THRILLS" 
'KING   BASKETRALL" 
'SWIMMING   AND   DIVING" 
'SWISS    SPORTS"    Sonja    Henic 

Send   for   Free   Catalogues 
16  nun  Sound-Silent,  3  5  mm  Sound-Silent 

FILM  CLASSIC  EXCHANGE,  505  Pearl  Street.  Buftalo,  N.  Y. 


What  makes  you  think  so? 
How  do  you  know  you're  right? 

WHAT  MAKES  LIVES 

224  pages,  silk  cloth,  $1.50 

EXPLAJJTS — how  the  world  has  been  brought  to  its  present  sorry 
state — at  least  it's  an  attempt. 

Examines — how  personalities  are  shaped  or  misshaped  by  our 
changing  environment,  by  persons  of  the  past  and  present, 
seen  and  unseen,  by  misleading  propaganda  and  teaching — 
resulting  in  inalndjustment,   hae,   waste,   and  war. 

Intkrprkts — domestic  and  foreign  affairs — much  previously  un- 
published, not  generally  known — in  terms  of  human  motives 
of  the  chief  actors,  perhaps  violating  some  proprieties  and 
tabus. 

Divinities  that  shape  our  rough-hewn  ends  may  be  malevolent 

Table  of  contents  and  circular  of  contents  from 
some   of   the    world^s   great   thinkers   on   request. 

PORTER  SARGENT 

11  BEACON  STREET  BOSTON 


11.  TIte  Sajcty  Sleuth — .V  filmette  produced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research. 

Theme :  Safe   Bicycle   Riding. 

Sally  Smart,  amateur  sleuth,  sets  out  to  find  out 
the  dangerous  ways  in  which  Donald  Dumb  rides 
his  bicycle.  Color  film.  200  feet. 

12.  Can  You  Stop  in  Time? — .\  filmette  produced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research. 

Theme :    Stopping  Distances    of   a    Car. 

A  high  school  boy  sees  a  near-accident  and  tells 
his  father  about  their  class  discussion  of  stopping 
distances.  Models  are  used  to  show  the  number  of 
cars  the  driver  would  pass  in  stopping  at  different 
speeds.  Monochrome  film.  150  feet. 

13.  Learning  About  Turning — A  filmette  produced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research. 

Theme :  Safe  Ways  of  Turning  a  Car  Around 
A  driver  attempts  to  turn  around  by  backing  from 
a  driveway.  He  finds  a  safe  method.  We  see  the  same 
procedure  applied  on  a  country  road.   Color  film.   150 
feet. 

Other  School-produced  Subjects 

Massachusetts 

According  to  F.  Earl  Williams,  principal  of  Gard- 
ner High  School,  his  film,  Gardner  High  School  in 
Action.  (1600  feet)  ".  .  includes  everything  from  a 
'shot'  of  the  school  committee  in  session  to  the  janitors 
doing  their  work  about  the  building." 

Pedal  Your  Way  to  Pleasant  Places,  a  bicycle  safety 
film.  (400  feet)  has  been  produced  by  the  Lynn  Pub- 
lic schools.  K.  Louise  Nangle.  visual  aids  supervisor, 
was  the  producer. 


Wichita.   Kansas  New  Jersey 


Five  films  are  listed  by  E.  Winifred  Crawford.  Di- 
rector of  Visual  Education  at  Montclair:  Spring,  a  film 
(400  feet),  showing  a  pageant  interpretation  of  an 
original  student  poem ;  Junior  High  School  Activities 
(400)  ;  3.  Copper,  picturing  the  development  of  a  sev- 
enth grade  unit  on  copper  (450)  ;  Peter  Plans  Podunk, 
telling  the  story  of  a  college  graduate  who  helps  his 
town  by  solving  a  difficult  problem  (700)  ;  and  Phy- 
sical   Activities    in    the    Juior    High    School    (400). 

A  film  showing  the  technique  of  using  the  card 
catalogue  and  the  filing  and  distribution  system  of 
the  Central  Commercial  and  Technical  High  School 
Library,  Newark,  is  noted  by  John  .A.  Deady,  advisor. 
(400  feet). 

New  Hampshire 

A  public  relations  film  showing  the  various  phases 
of  tlie  organization  of  the  Nashua  Junior  High  School, 
has  been  made  by  the  Nashua  Optical  Company  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  teachers.  Murray  J. 
Wriglit   is  the  school  principal.    (1200  feet). 

New  York 

Public  School  No.  99,  New  York  City,  has  made 
two  color  fims  (400  feet  each).  "One.  Colorful  New 
York,  is  a  record  of  a  series  of  school  excursions  about 
the  city.  The  second  is  an  account  of  the  succession  of 
garden   flowers   through   the   spring,  summer,   and  au- 
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/      NEW  DeVRY  film  CATALOG 


established  this  staff  of  188 
trained,  experienced  Audio-Visual  Specialists 
for  your  benefit.  Your  local  DeVry  specialist 
is  ready  at  all  times  to  give  you  quick,  com- 
petent, complete  assistance  with  your  visual 
education  needs,  whether  it  be  motion  picture 
equipment  or  films  and  their  application  to 
teaching  requirements.  Consult  him  .  .  .  His 
valuable   help   costs   you   nothing. 


There's     a     DeVry     Sound 
or  Silent  Movie  Projector 
for     Every     School     Need 


LESSON    PLANS 
WITH  EACH  FILM 


Contains  a  Comprehensive  list  of  pfoven  16mm.  sound 
and  silent  educational  films  available  on  rental  or  sales 
basis  from  the  DeVry  School  Kilm  Library,  Write  for 
your    FREE    COPY. 


WRITE    FOR    FREE    BOOKLET— "RAISING    FUNDS   WITH    DE  VRY   TALKIES.' 

DEVRY     CORPORATION 

nil  Armitage  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

New  York         (Established  191  i)       Hollywood 
"PIONEERS    OF    VISUAL    EDUCATION" 


D£  VRY     ■INTERPRETER"    16  mm.   Sound  Projector 


tunin  of  a  .single  year,"   reports  Morris  Korovin.   di- 
rector of  the  productions. 
Ohio 

A  350-foot  color  film,  Studies  in  Safety,  teaches  the 
students  of  Cuyahoga  Falls  High  School  to  he  careful 
in  street  traffic  and  in  school.  To  create  good  posture 
attitudes  in  tiie  school,  .students  helped  Mr.  Roy 
Wenger  produce  a  film.  Postulates  of  Posture  (350 
feet).  Other  films  reported  by  Mr.  Wenger  are:  Hi- 
Lifcs  of  Falls  Hi,  (newsreel — 1400  feet)  and  The 
Cuyahoga  Falls  Exposition,  a  350-foot  reel  about  a 
local  anniversary  exposition. 
Pennsylvania 

.V  color  film  about  table  eticjuette  (50  feet,  8  mm.), 
taken  in  a  formal  garden,  is  owned  by  Miss  Helen 
R.  Deveiidorf.  a  teacher  in  tlie  Kingston  High  School. 
Washington 

The  character  building  activities  of  the  Seattle  Pub- 
lic Schools  are  emphasized  by  an  800-foot  film  en- 
titled Siieeessful  Living.  Eleanor  J.  Danner  was  the 
producer. 

Film  Conference 

A  Conference  on  educatic^nal  film  production  will 
be  held  at  the  (Jhio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  19  and  20. 
Those  attending  this  conference  will  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  see  many  of  the  excellent  films  which  have  been 
produced  by  schools  in  such  fields  as  safety,  biology, 
fine  arts,  public  relations,  dentistry,  and  other  areas. 
Write  the  Nezi's  Letter,  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Ohio  State  University,  for  a  program. 


VISUALIZED  LECTURE  SERIES 


I  ypicai    Masai    Mothei    ai 
Central  Africa 


Developed  from  field 
studies  omong  14  prim- 
itive races.  These  pro- 
vide new  light  on 
MODERN  RACE  DE- 
CLINE AND  MEANS 
FOR  RACE  REGENER- 
ATION. 

The  data  are  now 
available  in  8  illus- 
trated lectures  in  either 
film  strips,  2"x2"  glass 
slides  or  standard 
glass  slides  Mvith  de- 
scriptive manuals  and 
an     illustrated     outline. 


1.  Sketch   of   the   primitive   races   studied. 

2.  How   primitive    races   hove    prevented   tooth   decay. 

3.  How  the  faces  of  primitives  were  more  beautiful  before  than 
after    modernization. 

4.  Facial    beauty    lost    in    one    generation    and    greater    injury   to 
later  born   children. 

5.  Animal  defects  from  foods  of  parents  and  mutual  responsibility 
of  both  parents. 

Light    from    primitive    races    on    how    mentally    backward    and 
delinquents   can   be   produced. 

7.    Special  foods  of  primitives  for  parents-to-be  and  race  regenera- 
tion  by   obeying   nature's   laws   oi   life. 
American    Indians — primitive,    semi-primitive    and    modernized. 

FOR   D£TAILS   WITH   DBSCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE   WRITE: 

Dr.  Weston  A.  Price,  Dental  Researcli  Laboratories 

8926    Euclid    Avenue,   Cleveland,    Ohio 
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A    NEW.    PRACTICAL   "HOW   TO   DO   IV   SERIES 

•  HANDICRAFT  • 
TEACHING  FILMS 

Produced  in  Cooperation  witli  tlie 

UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  OF  HANDICRAFTS 

PLANNED    FOR    CLASSROOM   USE 


•  MANUAL  TRAINING  LOOM  WEAVING  • 

•  MARIONETTES  DECORATIVE  METALRY  • 

•  BOOKBINDING  LEATHER  WORK  • 

16  mm  Silent  —  One  Reel  Each 

RENTAL  $1.50  SALE  $30 

Study  Guides  Available 

1600    BROADWAY 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


GARRISON  FILMS  L' 


CmiLO    HEAILiriH 

TRAINING,  and  CHARACTER 
BUILDING  FILMS 

Silent   iind   Sound    16  or  8  m.m. 

bkfore:   thk    baby    combs 
baby's   first   year 

GROWING  VP   (Clilld  care  iind  trnlninf^  from  one  to  nix  » 

Useful   to   adults,    young   adults,    doctors,   dentists,    nurses,   public 

health      workers,      high     school,      normal     school      and     colleges. 

THE    LIFE    OF   A   HEALTHY    CHILD 

THE  ROAD  TO  HEALTH  AND   HAPPINESS 

For    elementary    schools,     junior     and    senior    high    school    and 

lay    groups. 

EDUCATIONAL,    ENTERTAINING    and    RELIABLE 

Prepared    in    close   collaboration   with   leading   health    authorities, 

practitioners,    and    educators    m    various    parts    of    the    country. 

Complete   guide   and   text   of   spoken   narrative   of   sound   version 

supplied   with   all   orders. 

Sale  or  Rent  .   .   .  for  information 


HEALTH  FILM  SERVICE 


First  Nafl  Bank  BIdq. 
SALEM,   OREGON 


16  MM  Sound 
FILMS  For  HISTORY  CLASSES 


Puritans    of    Massachusetts    Colony  2  reels 

Our  Constitution  2  reels 

Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  1 1/^   reels 

Territorial   Expansion   of  the  United   States  2  reels 

Territorial   Possessions   of   the   United   States  2  reels 

Sea  of  Strife   (Cavalcade  of  the  Mediterranean)  2  reels 

Abraham    Lincoln    (Walter  Huston  portrayal)  10  reels 

Lincoln  1  reel 

Write     for     complete     list     of     educational  films     and 

Catalog    of    entertainment    subjects. 


AUDIO-FILM 

661    Bloomfield  Ave. 


LIBRARIES 

Bloomfield,  N. 


J. 


MAKE    YOUR    OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

For    Screen    Projection 

USE       RADIO       MATS 

on   sale  by  Theatre  Supply   Dealers 
Write   for   Free   Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO..  inc. 

1819  Broadway.  Dept.V.  New  York  City 
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Southern  Conierence  on  Audio- Visual  Education 

For  the  fuurth  consecutive  year,  the  Southern  Con- 
ference on  Audio- Visual  Education  will  hold  its  regu- 
lar annual  meeting  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  Atlanta. 
Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday.  Novemher  14-16.  The 
meetings  of  the  Southern  Conference  always  have  at- 
tracted large  numhers  of  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents. ];rincipals.  and  teachers,  from  more  than  a  dozen 
states  in  this  part  of  the  country,  actual  registration 
indicating  attendance  of  from  800  to  1.000. 

In  preparing  the  program  for  the  approaching  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Conference,  it  is  planned  to 
give  one  entire  day  to  departmental  studies,  discus- 
sions, and  clinics  on  various  topics  in  the  field  of  audio- 
visual education.  Because  of  the  pojnilarity  of  this  part 
of  the  Conference  program  last  year  it  is  anticipated 
that  this  feature  will  insure  the  participation  of  large 
numbers  who  are  particularly  interested  in  one  or  more 
special  subjects.  A  number  of  outstanding  and  success- 
ful leaders  and  workers  in  audio-visual  education  have 
accepted  invitations  to  address  the  conference  and  to 
participate  in  the  discussions  and  clinics,  among  them 
\V.  Gayle  Starnes,  Director  of  Audio- Visual  Educa- 
tion. University  of  Kentucky ;  Leonard  Power.  Co- 
ordinator of  Research.  Federal  Radio  Education  Com- 
mittee, United  States  Office  of  Education ;  Roger  Al- 
bright. Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of 
America ;  and  R.  Boyd  Gunning.  Assistant  Director. 
Extension   Division.   University  of  Oklahoma. 

Activity  at  Indiana 

The  '"Summer  Session  Issue"  of  The  Indiana  Daily 
Student,  jniblished  by  Indiana  University,  carries  a 
feature  article  on  the  functions  of  the  Visual  Aids  Bu- 
reau, by  L.  C.  Larson,  who  came  to  Indiana  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  June.  1940.  His  experience 
in  high  school  teaching  and  administration,  combined 
with  his  most  recent  position  as  evaluator  for  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Project  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation at  Minnesota,  fit  him  for  wide  usefulness  in 
his  dual  capacity  as  consultant  in  visual  education  and 
instructor  in  audio-visual  teaching  techniques  for  the 
School  of  Education  at  Indiana. 

More  than  18,000  reels  of  films  were  .shown  last  year 
to  369  groups  in  Indiana.  In  addition  to  state-wide 
distribution  of  educational  films,  tiie  Bureau  co-operates 
with  university  instructors  in  arranging  for  the  use  of 
educational  films  in  their  classes  and  in  correlating 
audio-visual  aids  with  courses  of  study.  Supplementing 
the  motion  picture  library  are  lantern  slide  sets,  object 
material  units,  posters,  reproductions  of  famous  paint- 
ings, native  costume  dolls,  flags  of  all  nations,  and  edu- 
cational recordings. 

The  ]:*.ureaii  of  Visual  Instruction  also  maintains  a 
photographic  laboratory  for  the  production  of  still  and 
motion  pictures,  lantern  slides,  microfilm,  and  photo- 
micrographs. Five  motion  picture  subjects,  produced 
by  the  laboratory,  are  being  widely  distributed  from 
their   own   library.     One   series   on   the   techniques   of 
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watercolor  paintiiif;^  have  gained  national  recognition 
as  authoritative  and  useful  teaching  aids.  Another 
teaching  film  was  made  to  be  used  in  Home  Economics 
classes,  showing  the  history  of  women's  costumes  from 
1810  to  the  present  day.  A  film  visualizing  the  growth 
of  Indiana  University,  revised  regularly  to  keep  it  u])- 
to-date.  is  shown  regularly  to  school  and  civic  groups, 
and  alumni  clubs  throughout  the  country. 

Sound  Slide  Films  on  Saiety 

Three  new  sound  slide  films  dealing  with  driver 
education  and  traffic  safety,  school  shop  safety,  and  the 
safe  use  of  electrical  equipment  in  the  home  can  be 
secured  for  classroom  and  assembly  use  from  the  Center 
for  Safety  Education  at  New  York  University,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Stack,  director  of 
the  Center. 

Produced  by  the  Center  for  Safety  Education  in  co- 
operation with  the  University's  Radio  Workshop,  the 
sound  slide  films  have  been  designed  to  provide  eflfective 
instruction  in  safety  attitudes  and  practices  in  a  gra])hic 
way  that  will  interest  teachers  and  other  adults  as  well 
as  .school  children.  Titles  of  the  productions  are  "Liv- 
ing in  the  Motor  Age,"  "Shopping  for  Safety,"  and 
"Safe  Currents." 

Each  unit  consists  of  one  continuous  35  mm.  film 
strip  and  one  16"  disc,  recorded  on  both  sides,  which 
can  be  ojjcrated  on  any  standard  machine  at  33-1/3 
RPM.  The  running  time  for  each  side  is  fifteen  min- 
utes. Orders  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Center  for  Safety  Education,  New  York  University.  20 
Washington    Square   North.   New   York  City. 

Modern  Library  Trends 

Possibility  of  the  destruction  of  libraries  in  Euro])ean 
capitals  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  having  in  this 
country  originals  or  copies  of  every  book  in  the  world, 
says  Donald  Coney.  University  of  Texas  Librarian. 
By  means  of  microfilm,  copies  of  rare  and  famous  works 
can  be  brought  to  this  country,  where  there  are  no  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  of  learning  or  scholarshi]).  Micro- 
film came  too  late,  however,  to  preserve  some  of  the 
greatest  books  in  German  libraries. 

In  addition  to  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers  and 
public  documents,  Mr.  Coney  adds  as  "musts"  for 
the  library  of  tomorrow :  Manuscripts,  photo.stats,  pho- 
tographs, microfilm,  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  pictures, 
music,  both  written  and  recorded ;  motion  pictures, 
slides,  government  papers,  especially  in  the  municipal 
field;  sound  jjictures  and  Braille  books  for  the  blind. 
The  physics  dei)artment  of  the  University  is  making 
use  of  moving  pictures  to  show  studies  of  the  atom  and 
to  illustrate  the  theory  of  relativity,  and  all  the  sciences 
can  easily  find  good  use  for  moving  picture  film  in 
teaching.  Moving  pictures  of  road  building  projects 
are  used  for  illustrations  in  an  engineering  course. 

A  microfilm  laboratory,  in  the  University  of  Texas 
Library,  will  be  developed.  Mr.  Coney  .said,  so  that 
copies  of  books  and   nianuscri])ts   will  be  available  to 
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''A  Planter 
of  Colonial  Virginia 
...an  Instructional  Sonnd  Film 
useful  in  many  courses 

What  it  does:  Recaptures  representative  phases 
of  life  in  Colonial  Virginia.  Portrays  atmosphere 
and  functions  of  a  tobacco  plantation;  signifi- 
cance of  Williamsburg  as  a  political  and  social 
center;  roles  of  slave,  indentured  servant  and 
artisan;  manufacture,  transportation,  political 
and  economic  factors;  practices  in  medicine  and 
penology;  costumes,  architecture,  customs  and 
music  of  the  period. 

Scope  of  use:  From  the  4th  grade  level  up- 
ward. (1)  In  Elementary  Social  Studies  and 
History;  (2)  In  Art  and  Home  Economics;  (3)  In 
Sociology  and  Economics;  (4)  In  Americaniza- 
tion and  General  Adult  Education. 

For  full  details  on  the  comprehensive  library 
of  sound  films  now  available  to  your  school, 
send  the  coupon  today. 


lOTHtClkSSROOM^ 


Instructional  Sound  Films  for  use  in: 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  (Cont.) 
Physics    .     .     . 


PRIMARY  GRADES    .     .   23  films 

HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY  and 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE     .    25  films 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Plant  Life  ....  9  films 
Animal  Life  ...  15  films 
Human  Biology     .      .   12  films 

PHYSICAL   SCIENCES 

Astronomy  ....  4  films 
Geology      ....     9  films 


Chemistry    . 
MUSIC  SERIES     . 
ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
ATHLETIC  SERIES 
CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


10  films 
6  films 

5  films 

6  films 
4  films 

13  films 


TEACHER  TRAINING 


2  films 
6  films 


Frpi  Classroom  Films  Inc. 

I 

ERPI  CLASSROOM  FILMS  INC.  ES  10-40  | 

35-11  Thirty-fifth  Avenue.  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  j 

Gentlemen:    Please  Bcnil  vac  descriptive  material  on  your  films  including  j 

the  Integration  Chart  whirh  shows  graphically  the  extent  to  which  each  film  I 

correlates  with  different  courses.  I 
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16MM    SOUND-ON-FILM 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Specially  prepared  for  classroom  use 
with  study  guides. 

In  this  film  Lincoln — portrayed  by  Walter  Huston — 
lives  as  Boy,  Youth,  Man — his  life  an  American  epic. 
.  .  .  Not  the  Lincoln  of  Bronze  Monuments  and  Marble 
Sculpture;  but  the  Lincoln  of  Flesh  and  Blood,  divinely 
human — loving — thinking — fighting.  The  wonder  picture 
of  the  century  portraying  the  most  romantic  figure  in  the 
world — a  master  piloting  a  nation. 

This  and  other  outstanding  films  available  jrom 

NU-ART  FILMS,  Inc. 

145  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


LET  YOUR  MOVIE  SCREEN 

MAKE    MONEY    FOR    YOUR     SCHOOL 

•  Sell   Screen   Advertising  to   local 
merchants 

•Announce   Coming   attractions   and   future 
events 

•  Title    your    pictures    in    real,    theatrical 
style 

•  Use  FILMACK  titles  and  announcements 
Sound    or    silent  —  Black    and    white,    tinted    or 
KODACHROME.     Complete   16  MM   Laboratory 
service.     A  trial  order  will  convince  you.     Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG. 

FILMACK    LABORATORIES 

839   S.    Wabash   Ave.  Chicago,    III. 


HOWARD   HILL,    Champion   Archer, 
in 

"The  Last  Wilderness" 

A  superb  display  of  archery,  amid 
the  big  game  and  scenic  grandeur 
of  America's  most  inaccessible 
wilds.  A  I6mm.  sound  film. 
Running  time,  47  minutes.  One 
day  rental,  $5.00. 

"Write  for   our   240   page   catalog! 

Dept.   ES-2 
Davenport,  EACTIII      [||  ^jColorado   Springs, 

Colorado 


EASTIH  FILM' 


COMPLETE  SOUNDFILM  PROJECTORS  AND 
SCREENS  CHEAP.  Closing  out  De  Vry  Challenger 
16  mm  outfits,  each  with  750  watt  lamp;  F.  1 .65 
lens;  1600'  arms;  large  reel;  7/10  watt  amplifier; 
tubes;  loudspeaker;  cables;  2  cases — Guaranteed 
good   used   condition... $125.00 

FLAMEPROOF  SPRING  ROLLER  SOUND- 
SCREENS  71/2"  X  9',  with  collapsible  frame,  black 
velour  drapes,  in  dustproof  trunk.  Brand  New 
material $29.95 

S.O.S.  CINEMA  SUPPLY  CORP. 

636  — 11th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


colleges  and  scholars  in  other  parts  of  this  region. 
Stores  of  microfilm  will  be  built  up  for  use  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Library,  and  a  small  laboratory  will 
be  installed  for  developing  film.  A  high-speed  camera 
for  picturing  books  and  manuscripts  will  be  purchased. 

Cooperative  Film  Libraries 

In  order  that  the  State  Teachers  College.  Indiana. 
Pennsylvania,  might  render  additional  service  to  the 
schools  of  its  service  area,  a  librar}^  of  Erpi  instruc- 
tional, 16mm  sound  films  has  been  established,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wilber  Emmert.  Visual  Educa- 
tion instructor  at  the  college. 

This  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  in  which  thirty 
or  more  schools  make  up  the  membership  of  the  or- 
ganization. Each  member  school  will  then  have  the  use 
of  two  films  each  week  for  the  thirty  weeks  of  the 
school  term.  The  films  are  administered  by  the  college, 
being  sent  out  each  Saturday  to  the  member  schools, 
and  received  from  the  schools  on  Friday  for  examina- 
tion and  re-distribution  for  the  next  week's  use.  Schools 
wishing  to  become  members  of  the  Indiana  Film  Li- 
brary should  contact  Mr.  Wilber  Emmert  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  enrollment  and  use  of  the  films. 

The   Idaho   Education   Association's   Department  of 
Superintendents  and  Principals  of  the  Third   District 
and  the  Boise  Junior  College  have  inaugurated  a  mu 
tually  owned  and  operated  instructional  film  library  at 
the  college. 

More  Cavalcade  of  America  Recordings  Ready 

Eight  additional  subjects  in  the  dozen  "Cavalcade  of 
America''  broadcast  recordings  for  classroom  use  have 
been  selected  by  the  Association  of  School  Film  Li- 
braries and  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc., 
sponsors  of  the  historical  radio  series.  From  both  a 
dramatic  and  educational  angle,  the  selections  include 
some  of  the  outstanding  1940  broadcasts  and  the  most 
famous  actors  of  this  generation,  such  as,  Claude  Rains, 
Walter  Huston,  Helen  Hayes.  The  eight  dramas  added 
are:  Robert  E.  Lee,  Benedict  Arnold.  Sam  Houston, 
Thomas  Paine,  Jane  Adams  oj  Hull  House,  Nancy 
Hanks,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Walter  Reed. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  four  programs  previous- 
ly offered  is  the  prize-winning  Abraham  Lincoln  broad- 
cast— the  first  and  only  commercial  program  to  win 
a  first  award  from  the  Institute  for  Education  by  Ra- 
dio. This  is  an  original  radio  drama,  written  by  play- 
wright Robert  E.  Sherwood,  with  Raymond  Massey 
playing   President   Lincoln. 

The  di.scs  are  sold  by  the  Association  of  School  Film 
Libraries,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City,  in 
two  sizes:  16-inch  (one  program  per  record)  and  12- 
inch  records  (one  program  in  3  records). 

Correction 

The  New  England  Film  Library  Association,  rc- 
]iorted  on  by  Mr.  John  A.  Fox  in  the  September  issue 
of  Educational  Screen,  has  changed  its  name  to  New 
England  Educational  l^^ilm  Association  (NEEFA). 
Furthermore.  Mr.  O.  S.  Lutes  of  the  University  of 
Maine  has  been  added  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 


H    October, 


1940 
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General  Science,  II  rolls,  $20.00 
Principles  of  Physics,  7  rolls,  $12.00 
Principles  of  Chemistry,  8  rolls,  $14.00 
Fundamentals  of  Biology,  6  rolls,  $  1 3.50 

Order  on  approval  or  send  for  free  folder  and  sample. 

VISUAL     SCIE]\CES,      Suffern,  New  York 


35  mm. 
FILM 
SLIDES 


GLORY  OF  FAITH   (The  Little  Flower) 
DON   BOSCO   (The  Life  Story) 
MIRACLE    OF   FAITH    (Lourdes) 
AMBASSADORS    OF    CHRIST 
AVE   MARIA 

16    mm.    and    35    mm.    Sound    and    Silent    Prints    for    Sale    and    Lease 

FRENCH    FILM    EXCHANGE,    545    Fifth    Ave.,    N.Y.C.,   N.   Y. 


Religious 
Sound  Films 


Ten  Commandments  for 
Sound-Film  Users 

W.    H.     HARTLEY 

I  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Paterson 
1    1.    Thou  slialt  not  make  of  the  motion  picture  ma- 
I         chine  a  god   of  cogs   and   wheels,   with   soul   of 
I         celluloid,  to  be  bowed  down  to  and  used  to  the 
f         exclusion  of  other  worthy  teaching  devices. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  use  sound  motion  pictures  when 
sound  and  motion  are  not  essential  to  be  taught. 

3.  Sit  not  thy  pupils  down  to  a  mess  of  visual  hash 
totally  unrelated  to  thy  course  of  study,  calling  it 
visual  instruction,  thus  profaning  a  good  name 
and  dragging  educational  ideals  through  the  dust. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  preseent  to  that  mixture  of  inno- 
cent babes  and  potential  and  actual  devils,  known 
as  thy  class,  motion  pictures  which  thou  has  not 
carefully  previewed  and  the  use  of  which  thou 
hast  not  carefully  planned. 

5.  Leave  not  the  film  to  tell  its  own  story  unaided 
by  thee  and  thy  maps,  slides,  still  pictures  and 
other  aids.  Prepare  thou  thy  children  for  each 
showing  and  follow  up  with  live,  enthusiastic 
activities. 

6.  Be  not  taken  in  by  honeyed  words,  stirring  music, 
flag  waving,  and  other  highly  emotionalized  as- 
pects of  the  pro])aganda  films  which  knock  daily 
at  thy  classroom  dtjor.  View  all  such  material 
with  the  eye  of  the  skeptic  and  teach  thy  children 
to  do  likewise.  Ask  always — "Is  this  material 
worthy  of  time  and  place  in  a  public,  tax-sup- 
ported school?" 

7.  Blast  not  thy  neighbc^r's  eardrums  nor  cause  his 
walls  to  vibrate  from  tlie  loud  and  raucous  noises 
emanating  from  an  im])roperly  tuned  sound  pro- 
jector. 

8.  Thou  shalt  never,  never  attempt  to  run  a  sound 
film  on  a  silent  machine.  The  renting  company 
will  not  hold  thee  guiltless  for  the  ruination  of 
film. 

9.  Covet  not  thy  neighbor's  time  for  the  use  of  the 
projector,  but  avoid  confusion  by  ordering  thy 
films  well  in  advance  and  posting  thy  schedule 
with  the  powers-that-be  in  the  central  office. 

10.  I-'ear  not  the  sound  projector,  but  make  it  serve 
thee.  Experiment  with  it,  trying  new  and  better 
ways  of  teaching ;  at  all  times  being  guided  by 
sound,  commcm  sense. 


World-Famed  Artists 

Make   Music   Films   For   Schools 

A  triumph  for  audio-visual  education  is  this 
series  oi  16  mm.  sound  pro(^ams,  expressly 
produced  for  school  use,  under  the  direction 
of  Rudolph  Polk,  Vice-President  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Artists  Bureau  with  cooperation 
by  Dr.  John  Erskine.  Each  program  contains 
3  One  Reel  subjects. 

The   first   group   to   be   released   features: 

JOSE    ITURBI 

Pianist,  Playing 
Sevilla 

by  Albeniz 

Fcmtasie  Impromptu 

by  Chopin 

COOLIDGE  STRING  QUARTET 

Playing 

Andante  from  Staing  Quartet  in  E  Flat  Major 

by   Carl   Von   Dittersdori 

Fugue  from  Quartet  in  C  Major — Opus  59 — No.  3 
by  BeethoTen 

MILDRED    DILLING 

Harpist,    Playing 

The  Fountain  by  Albert  Zabel 

Fireflies   by   A.   Hasselmans 

The  Forest  Pool  by  Marcel  Toumier 

Other  musicians  featured  in  later  releases  are: 


Albert  Spalding 
Emanuel  Feuerman 
Gregor  Piatigorsky 
Vronsky  and  Babin 
Helen  Jepson 
Frank  Chapman 


Richard  Bonelli 
Gladys  Swarthout 
Frederick  Jaegel 
Charles  KuUman 
Katherine  Meisle 
Nino  Martini 


Write  to  us  for  complete  informa- 
tion   and    attractive    rental    rates. 


Send  for  catalog  of  2000  Educational  and 
Entertainment  subjects  —  for  rent  or  sale. 


WALTER  O.  GUTLOHN,  Inc. 

35  West  45th  Street       Dept.  E-10       New  York.  N.  Y. 
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New  Firm  Enters  Educational  Field 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  tiled  at 
Sacramento  by  Forum  Films,  Inc.,  with 
offices  established  at  8913  Sunset  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles.  Tlie  new  company 
will  devote  its  entire  program,  at  least  for 
the  first  year,  to  the  production  of  a 
minimum  of  twenty-six  one  and  two  reel 
subjects  and  two  features  for  exclusive 
exhibition  in  the  grade  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the 
country. 

The  pictures  will  show  young  people 
how  to  improve  their  ambitions,  how  to 
persevere,  how  to  act  intelligently.  They 
will  be  designed  to  dramatize  business 
attitudes,  customs,  practices,  and  con- 
tacts ;  to  develop  the  imagination  of  pu- 
pils and  to  make  instruction  in  business 
subjects  more  helpful  and  interesting. 
The  company  has  acquired  the  rights  to 
165  playlets  or  stories  written  by  Bruce 
.\llyn  Findlay,  Supervisor  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation of  the  Los  .\ngeles  Schools,  and 
Esther  Blair  Findlay,  incorporated  in  a 
book  entitled  "Keys  and  Cues"  published 
by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  These 
playlets  have  been  used  for  the  past  five 
years  in  the  schools  of  this  country  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  teaching  of  business  atti- 
tudes. Each  subject  will  first  be  passed 
upon  in  continuity  form  by  a  board  of 
educators  to  be  named  in  each  distribu- 
tion center. 

Forum  Films  will  be  made  on  35mm 
film  and  distributed  on  16nim  as  well  as 
35mm  film  and  will  be  in  color,  processed 
exclusively  by  Cinecolor,  Inc.  The  first 
subject  will  be  entitled  Hell'  Wanted,  to 
be  followed  by  another  entitled  Minutes 
or  Pennies'  Prints  will  be  sold  outright 
to  American  schools  through  Forum 
Films'  31  branch  offices  located  in  key 
cities. 

James  S.  Burkett,  president  of  Forum 
Films,  spent  six  years  in  preparation  for 
production  of  the  series,  conferring  with 
thousands  of  educators  and  visiting  122 
school  districts. 


■  Academic  Film  Company,  1650 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  announces 
the  completion  of  the  second  production 
in  their  series  of  subjects  on  .\merican 
History  : 

Our  Monroe  Doctrine — 1  reels,  16nim 
and  35mm  sound.  This  picture  portrays 
the  incidents  surrounding  the  issuance 
of  the  Doctrine  by  James  Madison. 
Next  two  productions  in  preparation 
are  Bill  of  Rights  and  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  pictures  are  being  pro- 
duced at  the  Hollywood  Studios  of  Aca- 
demic Film  Company. 

Study  Guides  are  furnished  with  each 
film.  The  first  one,  on  Our  Constitution. 
prepared  by  Myron  R.  Goldin,  Principal, 
Public  School  176,  New  York,  suggests 
many  ways  to  teachers  of  enriching  the 
classroom  curriculum.  It  gives  a  histor- 
ical background  of  the  film,  then  outlines 
how  it  may  be  correlated  with  courses  of 
study    in    Geography,     Composition    and 


Engli.sh,  Civics,  Spelling  and  Vocabulary 
Building,  .Arts  and  Crafts.  Research  and 
Units  of  Activity,  Music.  The  inclusion 
of  the  Constitution  further  enhances  the 
value  of  this  guide. 

Our  Constitution  and  Our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine are  also  being  distributed  by  Lewis 
Film  Service,  105  E.  First  St.,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

■  Arrow  Film  Service,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  a  new  film  dis- 
tributing organization,  announce  they  are 
ready  to  serve  schools  with  a  selected 
group  of  over  700  educational  and  enter- 
tainment 16mm  sound  subjects. 

In  Group  I  are  films  on  Science,  His- 
tory, Physical  Science,  Geography,  So- 
cial Studies.  Group  II  oflters  Features, 
Sports,  Cartoons,  Comedies,  Musicals, 
Travel,  Novelties.  Since  printing  their 
catalogue  they  have  added  the  following 
eight  subjects:  Henry  VHI.  Rembrandt. 
Scarlet  Pimpernel,  The  Ghost  Goes  West. 
Catherine  the  Great,  Sanders  of  the 
River,  Elephant  Boy.  and  Things  to 
Come. 

■  Post  Pictures  Corporation,  7Zi 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  have 
accjuired  exclusive  16mm  rights  to  the 
feature  picture  on  the  life  of  Robert 
Burns,  entitled : 

Auld  Lang  Syne — 7  reels,  16nini  and 
3Smm  sound — produced  by  James  A. 
FitzPatrick.  Made  in  England  and  the 
Scottish  country  immortalized  by  Burns, 
the  film  is  an  authentic  dramatization  of 
his  life,  and  many  of  his  poems  are  re- 
cited and  sung  throughout  the  action. 
The  production  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Motion  Picture  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers 
of  the  N.E.A.  A  Study  Guide,  prepared 
by  Educational  &  Recreational  Guides. 
Inc.,  accompanies   the   film. 

The  new,  enlarged  1941  catalogue  of 
Post  Pictures  is  ofT  the  press  and  will 
be  mailed  upon  request.  It  oflfers  a  di- 
versified listing  of  educational  and  dra- 
matic features,  travelogues,  comedies, 
featurcttcs,  novelties  and  musicals.  The 
descriptions  given  indicate  the  type  and 
classification   of    each    subject. 

■  Films  I ncorpor.^ted.  330  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  just  added 
two  more  16mm  sound  educational  fea- 
ture films  to  the  School  List,  namely : 

Sons  of  the  Legion — a  patriotic,  juve- 
nile melodrama  about  two  boys  whose 
father  refuses  to  let  them  join  the 
junior  branch  of  the  American  Legion. 
Later,  father  is  reinstated  in  the  Legion 
proper  and  everything  is  made  right 
for  the  boys.  Features  Billy  Lee,  Lynn 
Overman. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Detective  —  filming  of 
Mark  Twain's  novel  of  down-to-earth 
boydom,  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days. 
Tom  and  Huck  Finn  catch  the  diamond 
thieves  and  free  Uncle  Silas  from  a 
murder  charge.  Billy  Cook  and  Donald 
O'Connor  are  featured. 


Fundamentals  of  Basketball — a  series 
of  8  Coaching  16min  sound  films — is 
also  offered  by  F"ilms  Incorporated.  In 
their  combined  form  they  completely 
cover  the  fundamentals  of  the  game  and 
approved  methods  of  play.  Separately, 
system  by  system  they  cover  individ- 
ually the  most  popular  methods  in  use. 
Seven  outstanding  coaches — Dave  Mac- 
Millan,  Dr.  Forrest  Allen,  Clair  Bee. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Carlson,  George  Keogan, 
John  Bunn.  and  Chuck  Taylor — explain, 
in  one  reel  each,  the  plays  for  which 
they  arc  most  famous  and  the  country's 
best  known  players  demonstrate  each 
play.  The  eighth  film  is  a  five-reel  sub- 
ject presenting  the  entire  backbone  of 
the  game. 

I  Teaching  Films  Division  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester. 
New  York,  are  releasing  three  new  16mm 
silent  films — all   one  reel.   Titles  are : 

Yugoslavia — the  simple  peasant  life 
on  a  small  Yugoslavian  farm;  the  gr  iw- 
ing  of  vegetables  and  flowers  for  com- 
mercial seed,  and  threshing  of  the  seeds  ; 
hog  raising;  rug  weaving;  use  of  mod- 
ern machinery  on  larger  farms  :  an  ele- 
mentary school;  scenes  in  Belgrade,  the 
capital. 

Bulgaria  —  urban  and  rural  life  in 
Bulgaria.  Characteristic  street  scenes, 
public  buildings,  and  market  place  in 
Sofia,  the  capital  city  ;  primitive  nature 
of  Bulgarian  agriculture ;  household 
handicrafts,  harvesting  crops;  manu- 
facture of  cheese  from  sheep's  milk; 
agricultural    school    in    session. 

Glimpses  of  the  Near  East — impres- 
sions of  the  countries  along  the  ancient 
trade  routes  between  Europe  and  .-Xsia. 
Primitive  farming  scenes,  oriental  ba- 
zaars, native  handicrafts;  a  mullah 
school;  modern  transportation;  contrast 
between  East  and  West  in  the  larger 
cities. 

■  Ni-.\rt  Films.  Inc..  145  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  the  l6mm 
distribution  rights  on  a  number  of  timely 
travel  films  produced  by  .Andre  de  la 
Varre,  artist  and  photographer  of  note. 
.Xmong  them  are : 

Along  the  Life  Line  of  the  British 
Empire,  a  timely  film  for  its  depiction 
of  places  of  especial  interest  to  the  world 
today,  including  the  Suez  Canal  and 
Gibraltar. 

Glimpses  of  the  Heart  of  Paris,  a 
portrayal  of  Paris  at  work  and  at  play 
— a  striking  contrast  to  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  Paris  at  the  present  time. 


■  Thomas  B.  McChum,  D.D.S.,  4144 
Cliarlottc  Street.  Kansas  City.  Missouri, 
has  produced  a  new  dental  subject  for 
public  education  and  vocational  guidance, 
called : 

Dentistry  a  Career — 2  reels.  16mm 
sound.  The  film  shows  the  progress  of 
dentists  from  entrance  to  graduation, 
discussing  the  educational  prerequi- 
sites  for  entrance   to   a   dental   college, 

(Continued  on  page  356) 
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Whether  you  seek 
EDUCATION  or  ENTERTAINMENT 

you  will  find  that 
the  VISUAL  way  is  the  BEST  way! 


I NCREASE  your  knowledge  of  world  affairs 
and  home  affairs;  enjoy  the  fhrills  of  your  favorite 
sport  in  season  and  out  of  season;  "See  America" 
and  travel  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world;  ...  or 
see  Hollywood's  greatest  stars  in  their  greatest 
pictures,  just  as  they  are  shown  on  the  screens  of 
America's  theatres! 

Here  are  some  of  the  outstanding  dramatic, 
musical,  and  comedy  successes  of  the  year,  pro- 
nounced  by  the   leading   motion   picture  critics  as 

''Pictures  You  Must  ISot  Miss!'' 


"When  the  Daltons  Rode" 

A  rip-roaring  picture  of  Amer- 
ica's most  sensational  bandit- 
family,  starring  Kay  Francis 
and    Randolph    Scott. 

"A   Little   Bit   of   Heaven" 

Gloria  Jean  sings  her  way 
through  a  glorious,  human 
story    of     "Just    folks." 

"The  Boys  from  Syracuse" 

A  Broadway  hit  that  sold  out 
at  $5.50  a  seat,  now  faster  and 
funnier  with  Allan  Jones,  Mar- 
tha   Raye    and    Joe    Penner. 


"Sandy    Is   a    Lady" 

The  most  publicised  lady  of 
the  screen,  "Baby"  Sandy,  in 
an   hilarious  comedy. 

"If   I    Had    My   Way" 

Bing  Crosby  joins  voices  with 
Gloria  Jean  In  the  year's  mo$t 
tuneful    picture. 

Deanna    Durbin 

First  Lady  of  the  Screen,  in 
her  three  latest  and  greatest 
pictures,  "First  Love",  "It's 
a  Date"  and  the  magnificent 
"Spring    Parade". 


•  Write  Immediately  to- 


Universal's  Non-Theatrical  Department  for  full  information 
about  these  full  length  feature  attractions  as  well  as  the  most 
complete  catalog  of  short-subject  comedies,  musicals,  travel- 
ogues   and    animated    cartoons   ever    assembled! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  No.  17 

UNIVERSAL  PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 


THE    UTMOST    IN    A 

SOUND    MOTION    PICTURE 

PROJECTOR 


ASSURED  FILM  PROTECTION  —  Patented 
Safety-Trip  immediately  stops  machine.  To  be 
found  only  on  this  equipment.  With  Offset 
Film  Loop  that  eliminates  damaging  film 
pressure  and  side  sway. 

ST>4T/ON>1Ry  SOUND  DRUM— Unequalled 
sound  quality — no  moving  parts — No  adjust- 
ment necessary  for  color  or  black  and  white. 

"Spira-Draff  FORCED  COOLING  —  in- 
sures greatest  lamp  economy  and  safety. 

FLICKERLESS  SHUTTER  —  unsurpassed 
clarity  of  pictures.    Safety  shutter  for  stills. 

FILM  REVERSE — Pressing  one  lever  reverses 
film  for  reviewing.  No  rethreading  necessary. 

EASY  ACCESSIBILITY  —  to  spotlessly  clean 
all  working   parts.    No  special  tools  required. 

MULTIPLE  USE  —  For  classroom,  auditor- 
ium, dances,  outdoor  events  —  with  inter- 
changeable units  that  mean  Greater  Economy 
and  Widest  Utility. 

In  no  other  equtpmenf  regardless 
of  price  can  all  of  fhese  advance 
features  be  found.  Write  today 
for  complete  description  of  these 
and   other   features, 

VICTOR 

ANIMATOGRAPH    CORPORATION 

Dept.  D-1,  Davenport,  Iowa 


* 

* 
* 
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The  Educational  Screen 


and  presenting  a  survey  of  the  four 
year  course  of  study,  with  shots  in  the 
lecture  room,  laboratory  and  clinic. 

■  Walter  O.  Gutlohx.  Inc.,  35  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  City,  will  dis- 
tribute 16min  sound  prints  of  the  music 
series  being  produced  in  Hollywood  by 
Artists  Filins,  Inc.  Four  of  the  twenty-one 
single-reel  subjects  planned,  are  now 
completed,  each  containing  a  star,  or 
noted  group,  of  the  music  world.  Among 
tlie  artists  who  have  signed  contracts  are : 
Richard  Bonelli,  Helen  Jepson,  Jose 
Iturbi,  Gladys  Swarthout,  Frank  Chap- 
man, Mildred  Dilling,  Charles  Kullman, 
.Albert  Spalding,  and  the  Coolidge  String 
Quartette. 

Rudolph  Polk,  vice-president  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System's  artists'  bu- 
reau, is  president  of  Artists  Films;  John 
Erskine  is  advisor  and  commentator  for 
some  of  the  reels. 

■  Gakrison  Films  Inc.,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  reports  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  group  of  new  two-reel  Ameri- 
can Historical  soundfilm  shorts  in  their 
"Blue  List  of  Educational  Films."  These 
films  are  dramatic  reenactments  of  im- 
portant historical  developments  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Carefully  documented  teach- 
ing guides  are  available.  The  subjects 
are:  Our  Constitution,  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, Louisiana  Purchase,  The  Bill  of 
Rights.  Six  additional  subjects,  ull  pro- 
duced by  Academic  Films,  Inc.,  will  be 
released  later  on  during  the  course  of  the 
year. 

New  subjects  added  to  Garrison's 
■"Check  List  of  Foreign  Language  Fea- 
tures" are :  La  Marseillaise,  directed  by 
Jean  Renoir  (French),  The  Life  of  Gui- 
seppi  Verdi  (Italian),  The  Miracle  of 
Montevergine  (Italian).  En  Saga  (Swed- 
ish), Kameradschaft,  directed  by  G.  W. 
Pabst  (German).  Copies  of  the  "Blue 
List"  and  the  "Check  List"  are  available 
upon  request,  free  of  charge. 

■  French  Film  Exchange,  545  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  offering  the 
following  five  religious  pictures,  in  16mm 
and  35mm  sound  and  silent  versions,  for 
sale  or  lease : 

The  Miracle  of  Faith — 8  reels — a  love 
story  based  on  the  Miracles  of  Lourdes. 
When  the  young  heroine  is  seriously 
hurt  in  an  automobile  accident,  her  old 
servant  takes  her  to  Lourdes  and  she  is 
made  to  walk  again.  French  dialog  with 
English  titles. 

The  Glory  of  Faith— 7  reels.  Based 
on  the  story  of  "The  Little  Flower." 
The  film  tells  how  the  faith  of  a  young 
seamstress,  Marie  Therese,  brings  about 
the  recovery  of  the  child  of  her  em- 
ployer. The  life  of  St.  Therese  is  un- 
folded during  the  story.  French  pro- 
duction. 

Don  Bosco — 8  reels — the  biography  of 
an  Italian  peasant  boy  who  became  a 
■celebrated  educator,  a  priest,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Salesian  Order.  Forty- 
six  years  after  his  death  in  1888,  he  was  . 
■canonized  in  1934  by  Pope  Pius  XI. 
Italian   dialect,  English  titles. 


Ambassadors  of  Christ,  or  "March  to 
the  Altar" — t  reels — follows,  step  by 
step,  the  life  of  a  seminarist  to  his  con- 
secration as  a  priest.  English  narration. 

Ave  Maria — 1  and  2-reel  versions — 
brings  to  the  screen  the  magnificent 
cathedral  N'otre  Dame  de  Chartrcs  with 
its  unusual  architecture,  beautiful 
sculptures  and  stained  glass  windows. 
Gounod's  "Ave  Maria"  is  sung  by  Jenny 
Tourel  of  the   Opera   Comique. 

■  The  College  Film  Center,  59  East 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  new  forty-eight  page  catalog  en- 
titled "Films  in  Education."  This  pub- 
lication has  several  valuable  features.  It 
contains  an  article  by  Wesley  Greene, 
Director  of  the  College  Film  Center,  on 
the  technique  of  using  films  in  the  class- 
room. It  contains  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  si.x  sources  in  the  United  States  of 
the  Commission  on  Human  Relations 
films.  The  College  Film  Center  handles 
the  fifty-five  Human  Relations  films  in 
the  following  states:  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  In  editing  fifty-five  sub- 
jects from  forty-five  Hollywood  features, 
the  Commission  on  Human  Relations  has 
chosen  excerpts  which  are  excellent  for 
motivating  discussion  and  student  activ- 
ity in  the  direction  of  solving  many  of 
the  most  crucial  problems  which  young 
people  have  to  solve  for  themselves  in  a 
democrat!?  country.  Complete  informa- 
tion concerning  these  subjects  and  the 
new  catalog  will  be  sent  upon  request 
to  the  College  Film  Center. 

■  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Motion  Picture  Bu- 
reau, 347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  is  circulating  its  new  96-page 
1940-41  catalogue  of  "Selected  Motion 
Pictures — 16mm  Sound  and  Silent."  Over 
1000  films,  both  free  and  rental,  enter- 
tainment and  instructional,  are  listed. 
The  instructional  group  includes  films 
from  such  sources  as  Erpi.  Gutlolui, 
Bray,  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Teach- 
ing Aids  Exchange  (films  for  commer- 
cial teachers),  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Films,  Inc.  Featured  especially  in  the  ex- 
tensive section  on  Free  Sound  Films,  are 
the  first  two  films — 1  reel  each — of  a 
series  on  present-day  Japanese  life, 
namely : 

This  Is  Japan — a  portrait  of  Nippon 
comi)rising  a  rapid  survey  of  natural 
and  man-made  beauty :  the  Imperial 
Palace,  shrines,  hot  springs,  tame  deer, 
picturesque  fishing  villages,  Mt.  Fuji 
and  cherry  blossoms. 

Precious  Land — a  story  of  the  Jap- 
anese farmer  and  his  fight  to  feed  the 
nation.  The  cycle  of  rice  culture  is 
shown;  scenes  of  the  silk  industry  are 
also   included. 

■  The  Bates  Manufacturing  Co..  30 
Vesey  St.,  New  York  City,  is  offering  a 
new  30-minute  talking  movie,  entitled: 

It's  the  Little  Things  That  Count,  a 

dramatic  contribution  to  sales  education, 
available  free  of  charge.  It  is  the  first 
picture  of  its  kind  on  the  retail  office 
appliance  industry. 


■  The  Northwestern  Yeast  Com- 
pany, 1750  N.  .\shland  Avenue,  Chicago, 
has  released  a  new  one  reel  16mm  sound 
film  dealing  with  home  baking  of  bread 
and  rolls,  free  of  charge  except  for  trans- 
])ortation  costs.  Details  of  bread  making, 
including  selection  of  ingredients,  prep- 
aration of  dough,  and  the  actual  baking, 
are  shown  in  entertaining  story  form. 

The  film  is  particularly  suited  for 
showing  to  high  school  and  college  do- 
mestic science  classes,  women's  groups, 
home  extension  groups,  and  similar 
gatherings. 

Three  Castle  Films  Reviewed 

(1   reel,  16  mm,  Sound) 

Mexico: 

.•\  peon  on  his  plodding  mule,  desolate 
plains  and  far  off  mountains, — then  the 
tortuous  street  of  a  town — and  a  swift 
I)anorama  of  village  life  and  activity 
begins.  The  stone-trough  laundry  in  the 
open  square ;  the  barber  serving  cus- 
tomers under  a  tree ;  woodcarvers,  pot- 
ters, ropemakers  carding  and  twisting 
by  hand,  undisturbed  by  the  ponderous 
street  traffic  lumbering  by  under  the 
Mexican  sun.  But  it  is  not  all  work. 
Pretty  senoritas  in  fiesta  costume ;  the 
rodeo,  lassooing,  throwing  bull  by  the 
tail,  and  brief  glimpses  of  the  national 
bull  fight.  An  old  Indian  net-fishing. 
Strange  architectural  mixture  —  the 
ancient  .Aztec  Pyramid  Temple  with  the 
plumed  serpent  carvings,  dateless  pic- 
ture writings,  the  world's  second  largest 
Cathedral  in  Mexico  City's  Plaza,  fa- 
cades of  little  churches  (every  village 
is  built  around  one)  and  the  hit-or-miss 
lines  of  weather  beaten  houses  flitting 
by  too  fast  to  get  many  details.  Deep- 
cratered  Popocatapetl,  quaint  boats 
crowded  with  merry  makers  on  Xochi- 
milco  Gardens'  lovely  lagoons  with 
towering  trees,  that  look  like  paintings, 
for  background.  And  again — a  boy  on  a 
donkey   against   dim    mountains. 

Palestine: 

.A  swift  look  over  Palestine.  Haifa's 
modern  buildings  show  Jewish  prog- 
ress. Changeless  Arab  shepherds  and 
their  flocks  along  the  Nazareth  road. 
.Amazing  industrial  growth  of  Tel  Avid, 
its  harbor,  youth  at  agriculture,  boy 
scouts,  girl  scouts.  Fishing  and  net  dry- 
ing at  Joppa.  Plowing  by  camels,  by 
o.xen.  Venerable  little  Bethlehem,  its 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  its  altar,  the 
low  entrance  gate  and  the  reason  for 
it.  Jerusalem  with  modern  and  ancient 
streets  of  seething  traflic  in  humans, 
donkeys,  cattle,  uphill  and  down  over 
rough  stone  pavings.  And  in  the  streets 
potters'  wheels  at  work;  close-ups  of 
artesans.  jewelers,  weavers.  .And  finally 
the  holy  places — the  wailing  wall  with 
the  devout  at  their  strange  prayers,  the 
great  Mosque  of  Omar,  its  mosaic 
arches,  the  fountains  for  bathing  hands 
and  feet  before  entering  the  holy  pre- 
cincts, and  the  Minaret  and  evening 
call  to  prayer  as  the  picture  fades. 

Come  Back  to  Ireland: 

To  the  accompanying  song.  "Come 
Back  to  Erin"  the  camera  sweeps  over 
Irish    landscape,   peasants    haying,    and 
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rests  briefly  on  a  typical  thatched  cot- 
tage, its  yard  pleasantly  cluttered  with 
carts,  children,  donkeys  and  geese.  A 
look  at  the  all- important  peat-cutting. 
spinning,  milk  delivery  via  the  char- 
acteristic two-wheeled  carts  and  unique 
donkey  harness.  The  market  place,  prize 
livestock  viewed  appraisingly  by 
weathered  men,  and  women  in  their 
striking-patterned  shawls.  Then  to  the 
storied  River  Shannon — to  Raleigh's 
house  in  a  small  town  where  the  mayor 
grants  a  closeup — to  great  Dublin,  its 
famous  O'Connell  Street,  the  Univer- 
sity, the  Monument,  and  beloved  Abbey 
Theatre — to  Killarney  Castle,  with  ac- 
robatic kissing  of  the  Blarney  Stone — 
the  lovely  road  to  Connemara  by  jaunt- 
ing car — and  last  Killarney's  Lakes  and 
Falls.  An  ample  feast  for  the  eyes,  but 
the  camera  has  to  compete  with  too 
many  Irish  songs  too  loudly  sung  be- 
hind the  alreadv  adequate  vocalogue. 

' ^^^^-^^• 

ATEMENT     OF    OWNERSHIP.    MANAGE- 
ENT.   CIRCULATION.   ETC.,   REQUIRED 
BY    THE    ACT    OF    CONGRESS     OF 
AUGUST    24.    I9I2 
Of  The   FIducational   Screen,    published   monthly 
except    July    and    August,    at    Pontiac.    III.,    for 
October    1.    1940.    State    of    Illinois.    County    of 
Cook.  ss. 

Hefore  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Nelson  L.  Greene,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law.  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Educational 
Scr€*en,  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation!,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  2-1.  1912.  as  amended  by  Act  of 
March  3,  1933.  embodied  in  section  637,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse (if  this  f(jrm.   to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are:  Publisher.  Nelson  L. 
Greene.  64  E.  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  Ill  ; 
Editor,  Nelson  L.  Greene.  64  E.  Lake  Street. 
Chicago.    III. 

2.  That  the  owner  is :  The  Educational 
Screen,  Inc.,  64  E.  Lake  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
Katherine  Slaught.  6137  South  Dorchester 
Ave..  Chicago ;  Nelson  L.  Greene.  5836  Stony 
Island  Ave..  Chicago ;  Estate  of  Frederick  J. 
Lane,  6450  Kenwood  Ave. ,  Chicago ;  Marguer- 
ite Orndorff,  1617  Central  Ave.,  Indianapoli.s. 
Ind.  :  Frank  Greene,  Ocala,  Fla. :  Marie  Craig, 
Bangor.  Me.  :  Estate  of  J.  J.  Weber.  Bay  City. 
Texas. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.  (    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  se- 
curity holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ; 
ftlso  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
curities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner  ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  se- 
curities   than    a?    so    stated    by    him. 

6.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  <)f  this  publication  sold  and  dis- 
tributed, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  shown  above  is .  (This  in- 
formation is  required  from  daily  publications 
only. ) 

NELSON  L.  GREENE, 

Publisher. 
Sworn    to    and   subscribed    before   me   this    4tn 

day  of  October,  1940. 

(SEAL)  HELEN   NOON AN 

(My   commission   expires   October  22.   1940) 
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New  Biology  Filmslides 

Fundamentals  of  Biology  is  the  latest 
in  the  minimum  essentials  series,  pro- 
duced by  \'isual  Sciences,  Suffern,  New 
York.  The  first  unit  consists  of  four 
rolls  containing  136  anatomical  charts 
and  descriptions  of  all  typical  animals 
from  the  protozoa  through  the  arthro- 
poda.  The  second  unit  of  this  series  is 
in  two  rolls  and  deals  with  man  and  the 
other  vertebrates. 

For  logical  organization,  for  clarity 
of  drawing,  and  for  convenience  of  pre- 
sentation, these  filmslides  are  unique. 
Not  only  are  entire  animals  pictured,  but 
their  skeletal,  longitudinal  and  cross-sec- 
tional structures  are  shown  in  great  de- 
tail. Costing  less  than  seven  cents  per 
frame,  these  films  may  be  projected  for 
discussion  in  full  chart  size,  and  then  may 
be  dropped  into  a  desk  drawer  for  stor- 
a.ge.  The  following  summaries  of  some  of 
the  rolls  will  give  an  idea  of  the  contents. 

Animal  Cell  Structure,  One-Celled 
.Animal.s  anii  Sponges.  Typical  animal 
cells,  stages  in  animal  mitosis,  reduction 
division  of  male  and  female  sex  cells, 
fertilization,  common  protozoans  (ameba, 
cuglena,  Paramecium,  vorticella  and 
others),  diseases  caused  by  protozoans 
and  their  prevention,  functions  of  all 
living  things,  sponges  (skeleton,  cells, 
spicules)  35  frames 

ECHINODERMATA    AND    MOLLUSCA.    The 

familiar  spiny  skins,  such  as  starfish, 
brittle  star,  sea  urchin,  sand  dollar,  sea 
cucumber  and  sea  lily,  with  detailed 
drawings  of  skeletons  and  internal  an- 
atomy. A  similar  treatment  of  the  com- 
mon mollusks — snail,  clam,  oyster,  squid, 
octopus  and  nautilus.  32  frames 

Ah'THROPODA.  Detailed  drawings  of  the 
animals  usually  studied  in  the  jointed 
foot  group — crayfish,  millipede,  honey 
bee,  grasshopper,  spider  and  horseshoe 
crab — together  with  many  other  sketches 
showing  less  common  arthropods.  The 
development  of  complex  systems,  such  as 
respiratory,  digestive,  nervous.  33  frames. 

Man  AND  OTHER  Primates.  Compar- 
isons of  hands  and  feet,  posture,  vision 
and  brain  sizes  of  various  primates  lead 
up  to  a  series  of  drawings  showing  man's 
structure  and  the  anatomy  of  his  muscu- 
lar, respiratory,  circulatory,  digestive, 
absorptive,  excretory  and  sensory  sys- 
tems. 37  frames 

Spencer  Enlarges  Plant  Again 

In  order  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
production  of  optical  instruments  and 
optical  parts  required  by  the  National 
Defense  Program,  Spencer  Lens  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  New  York,  has  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  additional  build- 
ings at  their  Eggcrt  Road  site.  The 
new   buiklings  will   be  of  the  same  gen- 


eral type  of  construction  as  the  unit 
completed  last  year,  and  will  involve 
the  latest  developments  in  heating,  light- 
ing, plant  layout,  and  working  conditions. 
Approximately  130,000  square  feet  of 
additional  floor  space  will  become  avail- 
able through  this  new  construction.  It 
is  planned  to  have  the  new  unit  in 
operation  not  later  than  February  1, 
1941. 

The  growing  demand  by  educational 
institutions  and  industry  for  the  regu- 
lar products  of  the  company,  such  as. 
microscopes,  microtomes,  projectors  and 
other  optical  instruments  has  taxed 
Spencer's  production  facilities  in  spite 
of  their  expansion  last  year,  according 
to  Mr.  B.  H.  Witherspoon,  president. 

Bell  &  Howell  Recorder 

The  new  Filmosound  Recorder  and 
Record  Player,  just  announced  by  Bell 
&  Howell,  Chicago,  promises  to  be  of 
real  importance  to  those  interested  in 
school  or  home  recording.  The  combi- 
nation unit  is  complete  in  its  case  with- 
out amplifier,  plugging  directly  into  the 
Filmosound  and  making  use  of  the 
amplifier  in  the  sound  projector.  The 
depth  of  the  cut  made  by  the  crystal 
cutting  head  is  said  to  be  readily  ad- 
justable to  different  types  of  record 
blanks  and  recording  needles,  and  a 
convenient  volume  level  indicator  per- 
mits modulating  the  recording  volume 
to  the  proper  level. 

To  operate  the  Recorder,  the  micro- 
phone and  the  recorder  are  simply 
plugged  into  the  Filmosound.  The  re- 
cording may  be  played  back  immedi- 
ately, by  throwing  a  switch  on  the  re- 
corder and  by  using  the  phonograph 
pick-up  with  which  the  unit  is  equipped. 
The  unit  may  be  used  also  in  connec- 
tion with  any  standard  radio  having 
two  or  more  stages  of  audio  amplifica- 
tion. 

Filmack  16  nun  Services 

To  schools  and  other  non-theatrical 
exhibitors  of  16  mm  motion  pictures, 
wishing  to  enhance  the  appeal  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  film  programs,  the 
new  16  mm  Division  of  Filmack  Lab- 
oratories, 839  South  Wabash  .'\venue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  offers  services  of 
practical  value  in  the  form  of  trailers 
announcing  future  film  attractions  and 
other  school  events.  It  also  provides 
titling  services  to  schools  making  their 
own  16  mm  films.  Its  complete  labora- 
tory service  produces  material  in  sound 
or  silent,  black  and  white,  tinted  or 
Kodachrome.  The  same  professional 
quality  of  work  is  assured  the  16  mm 
field  that  Filmack  has  long  provided  the 
35  mm  theatrical  field.  The  company's 
16  mm  Division  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Miss  Florence  E.  Johnson,  long^ 
identified  with  the  field  of  photography 
and  film  production. 
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The  Educational  Screen 


Being  the  Combined  Judgments  of  a  National  Committee  on  Current  Theatrical  Films 

(A)  Discriminating  AduHs  (Y)  Youth  (C)  Children 

Date   Estimate   was  made  is   shown  on   each   film. 


Adventures  of  Chico  (Nature  film)  ( Producers) 
Extraordinary  shots  of  bird  and  animal  life, 
some  thrilling,  woven  into  simple,  utterly  charm- 
ing story  of  little  nature-luving  Spanish  boy 
exploring  around  his  humble  peasant  home  in 
Mexico.  Largely  a  silent  composite  but  boy  does 
some  engaging  narrative  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish. Fine  love-of-nature  document. 
{A)  Notable  <Y)  &  (Ct  Excellent 

Argentine  Nights  (Ritz  Brothers)  (Universal) 
Loud,  crude,  senseless  farce-riot  of  hectic  action, 
crazy  slapstick,  maudlin  dialog  and  much  radio 
"acting."  Daffy  promoters  take  vaudeville  troup 
to  South  America.  Insane  adventures  with  sup- 
posed bandits  whose  leader  is  the  "hero."  Inces- 
sant laughs  for  Ritz  addicts. 
(A)  Hardly  (Y)  No  value  (C)  No 

Blondie  Has  Servant  Trouble  (Penny  Singleton. 
Arthur  Lake)  (Columbia)  Usual  inane  tone  to 
"Blondie"  series,  mystery  comedy.  The  Bum- 
steads,  as  favor  to  boss,  occupy  house  which 
proves  to  be  haunted.  No  originality  to  usual 
sliding  panel  episodes  and  overdone  eerie  inci- 
dents. Perhaps  diverting  to  the  undiscriminating. 
(A)  Inane     (Y)  Harmless  but  worthless     (C)  No 

Brigham  Young  (Dean  Jagger,  Vincent  Price, 
Tyrone  Power,  Linda  Darnell)  (Fox  I  Powerful 
historical  picture  of  the  great  Mormon  move- 
ment, ruthless  persecutions  at  Nauvoo,  their 
flight  and  great  "trek"  to  Utah  territory  in 
1847-48.  Intimate  picture  of  struggles,  hard- 
ships and  great  faith,  sometimes  merely  theat- 
rical but  often  attaining  epic  proportions  in 
action  and  backgrounds. 
(A)  &  (Y)  Good  (C  I  Too  mature 

Charlie  Chan's  Murder  Cruise  (Toler,  Marjorie 
Weaver)  (Fox)  Involved,  but  fairly  entertaining 
murder  mystery.  Several  killings  accumulate  in 
rapid  succession  among  members  of  a  "world 
cruise"  before  the  imperturbable  Chan  appre- 
hends the  killer,  with  "Number  Two"  son  al- 
ternately a  help  and  a  hindrance  in  his  in- 
vestigation. 
(A)  &  (Y)  Fair  of  kind  (C)  No 

Comin'  Round  the  Mountain  (Bob  Burns,  Una 
MerkelKParal  Another  film  clogged  with  radio 
mediocrity,  absurd  plot,  banal  dialog,  and  ama- 
teurish acting.  Successful  hillbilly  scion  returns 
to  home  town,  puts  his  mountain  folk  on  the 
air  and  becomes  mayor.  Feud-shooting  and  long, 
long  whiskers  are  the  comedy  features ! 
(A)  &  (Y)  Stupid  (C)  No  value 

Dance,  Girl.  Dance  (Lucille  Ball.  Maureen 
O'Hara,  Louis  Hayward)  (RKO)  Clever,  elab- 
orate exploitation  of  gay  life  ethics^rich  phil- 
anderer, promiscuities,  night  clubs,  strip  tease. 
burlesque,  success  by  sex,  drunken  marriage, 
casual  divorce,  offhand  annulments  and  back  to 
status  quo!  Studied  mockery  of  art  and  decency 
throughout  with  heroine,  classic  danseuse,  the 
butt  and  stooge  of  the  fun. 
(A)  Depends  on  taste  (Y)  Unwholesome  (C)  No 

False  Rapture  (Otto  Kruger,  Mary  Maguire) 
(British)  Slow,  stately,  very  continental  study 
of  devoted  father  and  daughter.  Once  wealthy, 
he  is  now  a  perfect  head-waiter  (daughter  un- 
aware of  it)  in  swanky,  sophisticated  Russian 
night  club,  where  he  finally  saves  daughter 
from  elaborate  seduction  attempt.  Faulty  plot 
but  notable  acting. 
(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  No  (C)  No 

Girl  from  God's  Country  (Morris,  Wyatt,  Bick- 
ford)  (Republic)  Doctor  hiding  i)ast  under  alias 
(unsympathetic  roughneck  supposedly  greatest 
U.  S.  brain  surgeon )  serves  dirty,  benighted 
Alaska  heroically,  but  his  crudity  offends  his 
pretty  nurse  and  audience.  Gov't  Agent  comes, 
wild  dog-team  chase,  snowblindness,  shake 
hands,  all's  well.  Dreary  stuff  despite  beauti- 
ful scenery. 
(A)  &  (Y)  Mediocre  (C)  No  interest 

Great  Pro61e,  The  (John  Barrymore)  Barry- 
more's  burlesque  of  his  life  carried  to  absurd 
lengths.  As  aging,  waning  actor,  he  attempts 
comeback  in  serious  drama  which  fails  until 
his  drunken  clowning  and  ad  libbing  turn  it 
into  farcical  success.  Rowdy,  raucous,  fre- 
quently extremely  distasteful. 
(A)  Depends  on  taste       lY)  Worthless       (C)  No 

He  Stayed  for  Breakfast  (Young,  Douglas) 
(Fox)  Sophisticated,  sexy  bedroom  farce.  Com- 
munist hero  fleeing  police  for  attempted  killing 
of    banker,    is    sheltered    by    latter's    estranged 


wife.  Fails  to  convert  her,  succumbs  instead  to 
the  appeal  of  wealth  and  sex.  Quite  funny  here 
and    there,    but    whole    rather   too    labored    for 
maximum    appeal. 
(A)  Good  of  kind  (Y)  &  (C)  No 

Hired  Wife  ( R.  Russell,  Brian  Ahernel  (Uni- 
versal) Clever,  charming  secretary  marries  boss 
on  comic  lawyer's  (Benchleyl  advice  in  busi- 
ness emergency.  Boss  still  woodenly  pursues 
chorus  girl  (feeble  role  by  Virginia  Bruce)  but 
regains  sense  for  happy  ending.  Light,  sophis- 
ticated farce,  amusing,  despite  faults,  thanks 
to  Rosalind  Russell's  deft  c  .medy  work. 
(A)  Good  (Y)  Probably  good  (C)  No 

Love,  Honor  and  Oh  Baby!  (Donald  Woods) 
(Universal)  Disappointed  in  love,  hero  hires 
murder  syndicate  to  kill  him  so  that  sister  can 
get  insurance.  Changes  mind,  however,  when 
he  falls  in  love  again  and  tries  to  call  deal  off. 
Ridiculous  hash  of  straight  melodrama  and  ab- 
surd comedy  situations.  No  sense  in  title. 
(A)  Poor  (Y)  Worthless  (C)  No 

Mummy's  Hand  (Dick  Foran,  Peggy  Moran) 
(Universal)  Ridiculous  mixture  of  maudlin 
pseudo-science,  gruesome  thrills,  feeble  acting, 
and  no  story  worth  mention.  Archeologist-hero 
(more  like  a  prizefighter!  digs  in  Egypt  but 
religious  villainy  and  revived  mummy  "Killer" 
nearly  defeat  his  expedition.  For  the  emotion- 
ally gullible  only. 
(A)  &  (Y)  Worthless  (C)  No 

Mystery  Sea  Raider  (Carole  Landis,  Henry  Wil- 
coxon)  (Para)  Mediocre  adventure  yarn.  Nazi 
captain  acquires  American  ship  and  crew  by 
trickery  and  converts  shio  to  sea  raider  plund- 
ering the  seas.  Artificial  and  unconvincing  sit- 
uations and  acting.  Wholly  ordinary  and  un- 
original. 
(A)  Mediocre     '  (Y|  Worthless  (C)  No 

No  Time  for  Comedy  (J.  Stewart,  R.  RusseUl 
(Warner)  Typical  role  for  Stewart  as  awk- 
ward, "hick"  genius  who  writes  smash-hit 
comedy,  marries  leading  lady.  But  he  meets 
siren  who  stirs  him  to  try  "drama."  Then  a 
gay  round  of  booze  and  marital  mix-up  till 
happy  ending  calls  ii  halt.  Deftly  sophisticated 
stuff,  cleverly  played. 
(A)  Very  good  of  kind        (Y)  Perhaps        (C)  No 

One  Million,  B.  C.  ( Lon  Chaney,  Jr.,  Carole 
Landis )  (  U.  A. )  Labored,  pseudo-science  thriller, 
about  two  caveman  tribes,  one  gentle,  one  sav- 
age, and  intertribal  romance,  naively  making 
men  contemporaries  of  monsters  of  Reptilian 
Age.  Elementary  production,  notable  only  for 
startling  life-likeness  of  monsters  in  action. 
Plenty  of  violent  excitement. 
(A)  Hardly  (Y)  No  value  (C)  No 

Pastor  Hall  ( Nova  Pilbeam,  Sir  Seymour 
Hicks)  (British  thru  U.  A.)  Grim,  appaling. 
and  powerful  film.  Pastor  fired  with  zeal  and 
faith  pits  himself  against  Nazism,  is  interned  in 
a  concentration  camp,  and  escapes  only  to  go  on 
to  an  heroic  death  for  his  ideals.  Cruelty,  and 
inhumanity  of  regime  vividly  presented.  Acting 
superb.  Technically  fine. 
(A)  Fine  of  kind         (Y)  Very  mature  (C)  No 

Phantom  Raiders  (Walter  Pidgeon,  Jos.  Schild- 
kraut)(MGM)  Gang  of  ruthless  racketeers  who 
deliberately  destroy  heavily  insured  ships  with 
radio-controlled  time  bombs,  are  run  down  by 
the  master  sleuth  Nick  Carter.  Lively,  sus- 
penseful,  routine  melodrama  brightened  by  di- 
verting humor,  and  a  bit  of  romance. 
(A)  Fair  (Y)  Hardly  (C)  No 

River's  End  (Victor  Jory,  Dennis  Morgan) 
(Warners)  Mediocre  adventure  yarn  of  far 
north.  Man  unjustly  condemned  for  murder  es- 
capes and  is  tracked  and  found  by  Mountie 
whose  identity  he  assumes  when  Mountie  dies. 
He  returns  to  track  down  real  murderer.  Act- 
ing, situations,  and  dialogue  of  serial  movie 
caliber. 
(A  &  (Y)  Mediocre  &  trite  (C)  No  interest 

Sea  Hawk  (Errol  Flynn,  Claude  Rains)  (War- 
ners) Swashbuckling  Elizabethan  adventure 
romance  of  pirates  and  privateers.  Dashing, 
fearless  young  captain  secretly  undertakes  dar- 
ing expedition  against  Spain,  is  intercepted. 
but  at  last,  in  spectacular  coup  d'etat,  foils 
the  enemy  and  wins  fair  lady's  hand.  Much 
dash  and  excitement. 
(A)  &  ( Y)  Very  good  of  kind     (C)  Very  exciting 


Sporting  Blood  ( R.  Young,  O'SuUivan.  Gargan) 
(MGM)  Another  horserace  story  of  much  hu- 
man appeal,  about  young  Virginia  aristocrat's 
return  home  after  20  years  to  battle  poverty 
and  the  scandal  left  by  his  father.  Horse-raising 
and  track-winnings  sole  basis  for  life  and  love. 
Clumsy  plot,  and  some  over-grim  scenes. 
(Al  Fair  (Y)  Perhaps  (C)  No 

Strike  ITp  the  Band  (Rooney.  Garland}  (MGM) 
Another  Rooney-Garland  success  in  hilarious, 
human,  rural  comedy  of  'teen  age  ambitions, 
amusing  romance,  and  exuberant  action.  Thor- 
oughly entertaining  despite  overlong  play  with- 
in play,  absurdly  overdone  finale,  and  over- 
inflated  role  for  and  by  Mickey.  Judy  Garland 
notably   good. 

(A)  Fine  of  kind  (Y)  &  (Cl  Good 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  (Jimmy  Lydon,  C. 
Hardwicke)  (  KKO  )  Faithful  screening  of  classic 
picturing  school  life  at  Rugby  in  early  19th 
century.  Hardwicke  notable  as  renowned  Dr. 
Arnold  who  introduced  needed  reforms,  replac- 
ing rowdyism  with  honor  system.  Fine,  little 
hero  endures  cruel  hazing  and  helps  to  convert 
students  to  good  behavior.  Authentic  atmos- 
phere, fine  acting  and  direction. 
(A)  &  (Y)  Very  good  (C)  Too  brutal 

Wagons  Westward  (Morris,  Buck  Jones)  (Re- 
public) Typically  wild  and  woolly  west  adven- 
ture thriller.  Secret  service  agent  masquerades 
as  unscrupulous  twin  brother  bandit  who  had 
been  imprisoned  and  tries  to  trap  accomplices. 
Hectic   Hollywood  heroics. 

(A)  &  (Y)  Poor  (C)  No 

Westerner,  The  (Gary  Cooper,  Walter  Bren- 
nan,  Doris  Davenport)  (U.  A.)  Quality  "West- 
ern" melodrama,  notably  acted,  laid  in  frontier 
Texas  when  semi-historical  "Judge  Bean" 
(Brennan )  was  the  lawless  embodiment  of 
"law"  and  also  leader  of  "cattlemen"  battling 
"homesteaders."  championed  by  hero  (Cooper), 
over  question  of  fences.  Colorful  conflict  be- 
tween tough,  shrewd  adversaries  with  famous 
Lily  Langtry  as  deus  ex  machina. 
(A)  &  (Y)  Fine  of  kind  (Cl  Strong 

The  Literature  in 
Visual  Instruction 

{Concluded  jrom  pofjc  MZ) 

Source  Materials 

Education  through  Films  —  Committee 
on  Home  Economics,  Mrs.  Ida  E.  Sun- 
(lerlin,  chairman — Bulletin  of  American 
Home  Economics  Assn.,  September, 
1940.  p.  48 
This   committee    is   reviewing    films 

suitable  for  teaching  of  home  economics. 

The    list   of    recommended   films   will   be 

compiled  and  published. 

Projected   Aids   in   Industrial   Arts   and 
Vocational   Education — W.   K.   Cleve- 
land,   Downers    Grove.    111. — Ind.    Arts 
and  Voc.  Ed.,  September,   1940.  p.  263 
Lists     sources     of     information     for 

teachers   in   tliat   area. 

Free  or  Inexpensive  Visual  Aids  for 
Use  in  the  Teaching  of  World  Geog- 
raphy— James  \V.  Brown,  comp.  State 
Dept.  of  Public  Instruction,  Elemen- 
tary and  Junior  High  Division,  , 
Olympia,  Wash..  1939.  65  pp.  mimea 
Well-organized,   carefully    annotated. 

Visual  Aids  for  Pupil  Adventure  in  the 
Realm  of  Geography — Seymour  West, 
compiler — available  from  Visual  Aids 
Service,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  1940. 
mimeo.    20  pp  50c. 

Inexpensive  and  useful  visual  ma- 
terials— exhibits,  charts,  films,  graphs, 
maps,  pictures  and  slides — for  the  en- 
richment of  geography  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school,  junior  and  senior 
high  school,  and  college.  The  aids  are 
listed  (a)  by  geographical  divisions, 
and  (b)  by  subjects  in  commercial  and 
industrial  geography.  Sources  are  in- 
dicated, of  course,  for  each  visual  aid 
listed. 


Also  for  the  Visual  Field 


"1000   AND  ONE"  FILM  DIRECTORY 

"1000  and  ONE"  The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films, 
published  annually  is  famous  in  the  field  of  visual  instruction 
as  the  standard  film  reference  source,  indispensable  to  film 
users  in  the  educational  field.  The  new  edition  lists  and  de- 
scribes over  5,000  films,  classified  into  155  different  subject 
groups  (including  large  group  of  entertainment  subjects).  A 
valuable  feature  is  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of  every 
film  in  the  directory.  Other  information  includes  designa- 
tion of  whether  a  film  is  available  in  16mm,  or  35mm,  silent 
or  sound,  number  of  reels  and  sources  distributing  the. films, 
with  range  of  prices  charged. 
132  J)]).  I'aper.     I  Vice  75c.     (25c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  FOR  REVOLUTION  AND  WAR 
By  Albert  E.  Osborne. 

.-\  stiimilatins.  wide-range  view  of  the  higher  potentialities 
of  visual  instruction  in  promoting  world  harmony  by  a  "more 
humanity-centered  education."  A  pertinent  reply  to  H.  G. 
Wells'  dictum  that  "the  future  is  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe." 

124  p]).  Cloth.     Price  $1.25. 
VISUALIZING  THE  CURRICULUM 
By  C.   F.   Hoban,  C.  F.   Hoban,  Jr.,  and  S.   B.   Zisraan. 

Presents  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  basic  methodology  of 
visual  instruction  in  relation  to  classroom  procedure.  Through- 
out the  text  the  theory  of  visual  aids  is  applied  to  te.xtbook 
illustration.  "Visualizing  the  Curriculum",  itself  a  splendidly 
"visualized  text",  provides  an  abundance  of  technical  guidance 
in  the  form  of  illustrative  drawings  of  photographs,  reports  of 
school  journeys,  suggestions  for  mounting  materials,  for  mak- 
ing slides,  film  strips,  etc.  It  incorporates  up-to-date  material, 
provides  a  fine  balance  in  the  treatment  of  various  teaching 
aids,  evaluates  various  types  of  aids,  and  defines  the  functions 
and  values  of  each  in  the  learning  process. 

320  p]).  Cloth.   Illus.   Price.  $3.50. 
{20^/f  (liscoimt  to  schools) 

THE   AUDIO-VISUAL   HANDBOOK.     (3rd   Edition) 
By  Ellsworth  C.  Dent 

Presents  in  convenient  form.  i)ractical  information  for  those 
interested  in  applying  visual  and  audio-visual  aids  to  instruc- 
tion. The  six  chapters  include  discussions  on  "The  Status  of 
Visual  Instruction."  "Types  of  Visual  Aids  and  Their  Use." 
"Types  of  .'\udio-Visual  .Aids  to  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Sound 
Aids  for  Schools,"  "Organizing  the  -Audio-Visual  Service," 
"Source  List  of  Materials  and  Equipment." 

212  pp.  Illus.  Cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

PICTURE   VALUES   IN   EDUCATION 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  visual  field. 

Presents  in  unusually  interesting  form  the  results  of  extended 

investigations  on  the  teaching  values  of  the  lantern  slide  and 

stereograph.  156  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.  Price  $1.00 

{67c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

COMPARATIVE    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    SOME    VISUAL 
AIDS  IN   SEVENTH   GRADE  INSTRUCTION. 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

The   first   published    work   of   authoritative   research   in   the 
visual  field,  foiuidalional  to  all  research  work  following  it.  Not 
only  valuable  to  research  workers,  but  an  essential  reference 
work   for  all    libraries. 
131  p]).  Cloth.  Price  $1.00  (67c  to  subscribers  of  E.  S.) 


Full  Proceedings  of  the  Midwestern  Forum  on  Visual 
Aids    (Held   in   Chicago,   May   1939) 

The  most  complete  record  ever  printed  and  on  one  of  the 
livest  visual  meetings  ever  held.  Numerous  addresses  by  lead- 
ing figures  in  the  visual  field,  a  notable  Directors'  Rouiul  Table 
and  three  complete  recordings  of  classes  taught  by  sound  films 
are  among  the  rich  contents  of  the  80-page  booklet. 
80  pages.  Paper.  Price  50c. 
(2Sc  to  subscribers  of  Educational  Screen) 

HOW   TO    MAKE    HAND-MADE    LANTERN   SLIDES 
By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

Simple  directions   for  making  this  economical  and   increas- 
ingly popular  teaching  aid.  24  ])p.  Paper.    Price  lOc. 
EVALUATION    OF    STILL    PICTURES    FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL   USE.    By  Lelia  Trolinger 

A  full  presentation  of  the  latest  piece  of  research  on  de- 
termination of  teaching  values  of  pictures.  Development  of 
the  Score  Card  and  elaborate  experiment  in  use  of  same.  Full 
documentation,  tabulation  of  results,  and  appendices.  The- 
latest,  most  complete  and  scholarly  investigation  of  a  problem 
in  the  visual  teaching  field  that  has  long  needed  such  a 
so'"tion.  48  pp.  Paper.  Illus.    Price  50c. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL  TALKING  PICTURE 
By  Frederick  L.  Devereux. 

Presenting  preliminary  solutions  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant problems  encountered  in  adapting  the  talking  picture 
to  the  service  of  education.  The  first  six  chapters  deal  with 
the  development  of  fundamental  bases  of  production,  with  the 
experimentation  which  has  been  conducted,  and  with  suggested 
problems  for  future  research.  The  remaining  chapters  discuss 
the  effective  use  of  the  sound  film  in  teaching. 
220  pp.   Cloth.  Illus.  Price  $2.00.  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOUND  FILM 
By  M.  R.  Brunstetter,  Ph.  D. 

Discusses  the  utilization  of  the  educational  sound  film,  and* 
lists  and  illustrates  techniques  for  placing  the  film  into  effective 
service  in  the  classroom.  The  procedures  suggested  are  based 
upon  extended  experience  in  studying  teachers'  use  of  sound 
films  and  in  helping  to  organize  programs  of  audio  visual  in- 
struction in  school  systems.  Two  valuable  .Appendices  and 
a  full  inde.x. 
175  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.  Price  $2.00.     (20%  discount  to  schools) 

MOTION   PICTURES   IN   EDUCATION   IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.    By  Cline  M.  Koon. 

A  report  of  the  instructional  use  and  indirect  educational  in- 
fluence of  motion  pictures  in  this  country,  divided  into  nine 
units.  Treats  the  motion  picture  (1)  as  an  educational  influence; 
(2)  in  service  of  health  and  social  hygiene;  (3)  in  governmental 
service  and  patriotism ;  (4)  in  vocational  guidance ;  (5)  in  in- 
ternational understanding;  (6)  Motion  picture  legislation;  (7) 
technique  of  production  and  distribution;  (8)  systematic  intro- 
duction of  films  in  teaching ;  (9)  general  educational  problems. 
of  films  in  teaching. 
106  pp.  Paper.  Price  $1.00  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

THE   STEREOGRAPH   and   LANTERN   SLIDE 
IN  EDUCATION.    By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

The  most  comprehensive  discussion  yet  published. 
47  pp.  Paper.    Price  15c. 
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HERE  THEY  ARE 


A  Trade  Directory 
for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

Akin  and  Bagshaw,  Inc.  (3) 

1425  Williams  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 
Akron   Motion   Picture   Service  (3) 

576   Diagonal    Rd..   .Mvron,    O. 
Arrow  Film  Service  (2) 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  348) 

Audio-Film  Libraries  (2) 

661  Bloomfield  Ave..  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  350) 

Bailey  Film  Service  (3,  4) 

1651  Cosmo  St.,  Hollywood.  Cal. 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement   on   inside  baelc   cover) 

Castle  Films  (3) 

RCA  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

I  See  advertisement  on  nage  317) 

College  Film  Center  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 
DeVry  School  Films  (3,  4) 

1111    Armitage   Ave.,   Chicago 
Dudley  Visual  Education  Service       (1) 

736  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

4th  Fl.,  Coughlan  Bldg. 

Mankato.  Minn. 
Eastin  16  mm.  Pictures  (3) 

707  Putnam  Bldg.,  Davenport,  la. 

Burns  Bldg..  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  343) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (1) 

Teaching  Films  Division, 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

35-11  35th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  351) 

Film  Classic  Exchange  (3,  6) 

505  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  348) 

Films,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd   St.,  New  York  City 

64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

MA  S  W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland.  Ore. 
Forum  Films,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

8913  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  347) 

French  Film  Exchange  (3,  6) 

545   Fifth   Ave..   New  York  City 
(Se  advertisement  on  page  353) 
Garrison  Films  (3,  6) 

1600  Broadway,  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  paare  350) 

General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 

Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.  (3) 

35  W.  4Sth  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  353) 

Harvard  Film  Service  (3,  6) 

Biological  Laboratories, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
David  B.  Hill  (3) 

Salem,  Ore. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  350) 

Hoffberg  Productions,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

1600   Broadway,   New  York   City 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St..  Chicago.  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  347) 

International  Film  Bureau  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  347) 


Lewis  Film  Service  (3) 

105   E.   1st  St.,  Wichita,   Kan. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  348  j 

Manse  Film  Library  (2) 

1521   Dana  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  347) 

Nu-Art  Films,  Inc.  (3) 

145  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  Page  352) 

Post  Pictures  Corp.  (3) 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Pictures  Co.,  Inc.  (5) 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  355) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wholesome  Films  Service,  Inc.  (1,  6) 
48  Melrose  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau       (3) 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
MACfflNES  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro  Corporation  (3) 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  321) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  bacli   cover) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  6) 

1111  Armitage  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  349) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye  (3) 

239  Grant  Ave..  San   F'rancisco,  Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co.  (3,  6) 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  346) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  347) 
Jarrell-Ash   Company 

165  Newbury  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  (2) 

Camden,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  341) 

S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp.  (3,  6) 
636  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  352) 

United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Victor  Animatograph  Corp.  (3) 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  355) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCREENS 

Da  Lite  Screen  Co. 
2717  N.  Ciawford  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  345) 


Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  W^ood  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Erkev  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLIDES  and  FILM  SLIDES 

Eastman  Educational  Slides 

Johnson  Co.  Bank  Bldg., 

Iowa  City,  la. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,   New  York  City 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive   St.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Friends  of  the  Western  Mountains 

Areata,  Calif.   (2x2  "Kodachromes") 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St..  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  347) 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,   Pa. 

iSee  advertisement  on    inside   front   cover) 

Dr.   Weston  A.  Price 

8926   Euclid   Ave.,   Cincinnati,   O. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  349) 

Radio-Mat  Slide  Co.,  Inc. 

1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  350) 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Visual  Education  Service 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Visual  Sciences 

Suffern,  New  York 

I  See  advertisement  on   page  353 ) 

Williams,   Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut   St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

I  See  advertisement  on   page  320) 

DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St..   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  Films  Ltd. 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Giant  .^ve..   San   Francisco,  Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Spencer  Lens  Co. 

19  Doat  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  318) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earl,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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•  more  enthusiastically  .  .  .  more  per- 
suasively and  with  more  straight-forwardness  about 
the  supreme  satisfaction  obtained  from  DeVry 
Sound  Film  Projectors  than  all  the  high  powered 
sales  message  we  ourselves  could  write. 

Read  every  word  of  these  two  letters  which  were 
selected  at  random  from  our  large,  ever  increasing 
file  of  unsolicited  testimonials  received  from  DeVry 
users  all  over  the  country. 

A  test  will  convince  you  that  DeVry  Projectors 
conclusively  prove  their  superior  performance  on 
every  point. 
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EDUCATIONAL  FILMS 

The  DeVry  Kducational  Film  Library 
of  16mm.  Sound  and  Silent  Films 
contains  the  kind  of  pictures  that 
enrich    Visual    Education    Programs, 
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•  PANORAMA   EUROPE'S  TOTAL  WAR! 
BRITAIN'S  STAND! 

^  U.S.  ELECTS  PRESIDENT! 
ir  AMERICAN   DEFENSE  STARTS! 
:^  BRITAIN   GETS   U.S.   DESTROYERS! 
^  AMERICA'S  YOUTH  PREPARES  FOR  WAR! 
ir  MEN  OF  THE  YEAR! 

Other  Historic  Events  That  Made  1940  History 

CASTLE  FILMS  CAN  BE  PURCHASED 
FROM  YOUR  VISUAL  AIDS  DEALER  OR 
YOUR  NEAREST  PHOTO  SUPPLY  STORE 

Get  your  copy  now.  Send  this  handy 
order   form    to    your   Dealer  today! 

■■■■  ■■■■■■■■■ 


The  most  exciting  educational  opportunity  in  the  country! 
A  chance  to  study,  first-hand,  all  the  amazing,  world- 
changing  history  of  the  last  year  from  pictures  that  take 
you  to  the  places  where  history  is  being  made!  An  in- 
valuable and  timely  aid  to  teachers  everywhere,  who 
ore  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  interpreting  world 
events  to  their  students.  Fortunately,  Castle  Films'  low 
cost  permits  all  schools  to  take  advantage  of  this  great 
opportunity  to  place  'live  history'  in  their  film  libraries. 


Please  send  Castle  Films'  news  parade  of  the 
YEAR  in  the  size  and  edition  checked  at  right. 

I  Name 


CASTLE    FILMS 


30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA 
NEW  YORK 


FIELD  BUILDING 


RUSS  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Address. 
City 


-State. 


16  mm 

Silent 

360  Feot 

$8,75  0 


Sound 
3  JO  Feet 

$17.50  □ 


8  mm 

Silent 

180  Feet 

$5.50  a 
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NEW  KEYSTONE  UNITS 


in 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Frontiers  of  America -Four  Units 


The  Atlantic  Frontier 


The  Frontier  heyond  the  Alleghenie? 


154.  Sec,  Soc.  Studies  Units  —  Frontiers — 
W.  o{  Mississippi  —  Emigrants  Going 
Westward 


The  Frontier  beyond  the  Rockies 


The  Frontier  beyond  the  Mississippi 

.,      T{      ,  American  Textiles — Four  Units 

^     Democracy  Arms — Two  Units 

Twenty-five  Lantern  Slides  in  Each  Unit -Eight  in  Color 

Pictorial   Material   Organized   and  Teachers'   Manuals 
Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  Dr.  Earl  W.  ttildreth 

Complete  Title  Lists  Furnished  upon  Request 

Keystone  View  Company 

MEADVILLE,     PENNA. 
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TAKE 


i. 


\ 


Before  You 
Buy  a  Projector! 


^   1.  Witness  a 
Filmosound 
Demonstration 

Yes — not  only  a  Filmosound  demonstration,  but  also  any 
other  projector.  Filmosound  invites  your  most  critical 
comparison.  For  only  by  hearing  and  seeing  a  Filmosound 
can  you  fully  appreciate  its  many  superiorities.  You  can 
see  that  pictures  projected  by  a  Filmosound  are  clearer, 
sharper,  and  flickerless.  You  can  hear  Filmosound's  tone 
fidelity.  And  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  audience  handling 
capacity  of  a  projector  so  small,  light,  compact,  and  so 
easy  to  operate. 


2.  See  This  Portfolio 

This  portfolio — "Secrets  of  Superiority" 
— shows  you  why  Filmosound  Projec- 
tors give  you  superlatively  fine  perform- 
ance not  only  when  new  —  but  for  many 
years.  It  shows  you  why  Bell  &  Howell 
precision  workmanship  makes  a  tre- 
mendous difference  in  long  trouble-free  life  and  low 
maintenance  .  .  .  why  Filmosounds  are  so  easy  to  operate 
.  . .  why  a  minimum  of  time  and  effort  is  required  to  keep 
them  in  perfect  condition  .  .  .  why  operation  is  quieter  .  .  . 
why  sound  reproduction  is  free  from  distracting  variations 
in  pitch  .  .  .  why  valuable  films  are  safer  in  Filmosounds. 

3.  Learn  About  tiie  B&H  3-S  Plan 

The  B&H  3-S  Plan  is  designed  to 
help  you  fit  motion  pictures  into  your 
program — and  to  improve  Visual  JEdu- 
cation  results.  It  provides:  (1)  An 
intelligent  SURVEY  of  your  projec- 
tion needs;  (2)  carefully  worked  out 
SUGGESTIONS  on  the  proper  equip- 
ment to  meet  those  requirements, 
plus  information  on  film  sources, 
subjects,  literature,  etc.;  (3)  com- 
plete ajter-purchase  SERVICE.  All 
three  of  the  points  of  this  3-S  Plan 
are  worked  out  for  you  by  the  B&H 
Visual  Education  Specialist  perma- 
nently located  in  your  territory. 


PRECISION-MADE    BY 

BELL&  HOWELL 


FILMOSOUND  ^ACADEMY" 
IB  mm.  Projector 

— a  two-case  sound  film  projector,  precision-built  by  the 
makers  of  Hollywood's  professional  motion  picture  equip- 
ment. The  speaker  is  in  one  case,  projector  and  its  ampli- 
fier in  the  other.  Ideally  suited  to  school  use  because  it  pro- 
jects sound  or  silent  pictures.  Fully  gear  driven  mechanism 
— without  belts  or  chains.  750-watt  illumination.  Standard 
two-inch  lens  interchangeable  with  sizes  to  meet  every 
variation  of  distance  and  screen  size.  New  SAFE-LOCK. 
SPROCKETS.  CONSTANT-TENSION  film  take-  ^^^f. 
up.  High-speed  power  rewind.  Film  capacity —  f^^^ 
2000  feet.   Price,  $298.  ^^^ 

Other  B&H  16  mm.  sound  and  silent  projectors  for 
every  conceivable  requirement,  from  $139  to  $1275 


EDUCATIONAL    FILM    CATALOG 

Now  ready — the  Filmosound  Library's  new  Educa- 
tional Film  Catalog.  Gives  detailed  descriptions 
of  920  one-  to  three-reel  '*shorts" — two-thirds  in 
sound,  the  others  silent.  Specially  selected  for 
school  use,  classified  by  subject  field.  Send  for  copy. 


BELL  &   HOWELL  COMPANY 
1817  Larchmont  Ave.,  ChicatJo,  111. 

Send  (  )  detailed  information  about  Filmosound  Projectors  for 
{  I  lariie,  (  i  medium,  (  )  sniall  auditorium;  (  )  complete  infor- 
mation  about   the   B&H   3-S   PLAN.   (      )  Arranfie   to  demonstrate  a 

Filmosound    Projector   at    the. school 

on  (date) 

Name 


Address. 


.State ES  ti-JO 
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B&L     BALOPTICONS     LR 


AND     ERM 


n£4AJ^ 


B&L  Balopticons  ERM  for  opaque  objects  only  and  LRM  for  both  slides  and  opaque  objects 
are  newly  designed  to  better  fulfill  every  projection  requirement  in  modern  teaching  technique. 
These  new  features  insure  improved  performance  and  permit  a  wider  range  of  usefulness: 


1.  Improved  Projection  System  for  opaque  objects. 
Greater  lens  accuracy  gives  unusual  flatness  of  field, 
critical  definition  and  high  light  transmission. 

2.  Projection  system  for  slides,  using  same  light  source, 
gives  screen  images  matching  in  brilliance  and  size 
those  projected  from  opaque  objects. 

3.  Wide,  hinged  door  allow^s  easy  access  to  reflector  and 
bulb — or  to  opaque  objects  (such  as  fossils,  mineral 
specimens,  mounted  insects  and  dissecting  pans  or 
Petri  dishes). 


New  lighting  system  gives  greatly  increased  brilliance 
enabling  projection  with  less  darkening  of  room — 
an  important  factor  with  a  very  young  and  possibly 
unruly  audience,  or  when  note-taking  is  required. 

Spring  actuated  object  table  for  opaque  objects 
allows  projection  of  photographs,  postcards,  pages  or 
pictures  from  magazines  or  books,  actual  objects  and 
specimens  or  6"  x  6'  s"  sections  of  larger  subjects. 

Improved  cooling  system  housed  in  stable,  rigid  base. 


Write  for  complete  descriptive  folder  and  price  list,  E-132,  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  68  8  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BAUSCH     &     LOMB 
OPTICAL     COMPANY 


FOR  YOUR  EYES,  INSIST  ON  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  EYEWEAR,  MADE  FROM  BAUSCH 
i  LOMB  GLASS  TO  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  HIGH  STANDARDS  OF  PRECISION 
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The  First  Film  Evaluation  Supplement 

IN  THE  preparation  and  production  of  the  first  printed 
results  from  the  National  Film  Evaluation  project 
we  are  learning  the  stern  truth  of  the  French  proverb — 
"C'cst  le  premier  pas  qui  coutc."  "The  first  step" 
does  indeed  "cost"!  The  task  of  sorting,  filing,  col- 
lating, analyzing,  averaging,  and,  above  all,  verifying 
the  identity  of  each  film  scored  on  thousands  of  Score 
Cards  returned  by  hundreds  of  teachers  on  the  Evalua- 
tion Committee  through  the  twenty  months  since  the 
Project  began  (in  January,  1938),  has  proved  a  heavy 
addition  to  the  already  quite  adequate  load  upon  the 
Educational  Screen  staflf.  Our  one  comfort  comes 
from  the  fact  that,  once  the  problems  of  interpretation 
of  data,  of  question  weighting,  of  score-computation  are 
solved  and  the  entire  procedure  systematized,  the 
issuance  of  future  supplements  will  be  vastly  simplified. 

The  above  explains,  whether  or  not  it  excuses,  the 
non-appearance  of  the  First  Film  Evaluation  Supple- 
ment "in  October",  as  was  definitely  announced.  Still 
further  delay  now  seems  inevitable,  but  the  cause 
thereof  will  appeal  to  our  readers  as  ample  justification 
for  delay.  The  Project  has  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful in  its  initial  task,  the  accumulating  of  meaningful 
data  from  a  national  Evaluating  Committee  of  over  600 
teachers.  We  want  the  Project  to  be  equally  success- 
ful in  its  second  task,  the  presentation  of  results  to  the 
field  in  the  most  usable  form  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  We  believe  the  new  plan  under  consideration  will 
appeal  to  the  teaching  field  as  possessing  advantages 
which  will  make  richly  worthwliile  the  necessary  delay. 

Here  is  the  idea.  Instead  of  a  bound  Supplement  of 
20-odd  pages  uniform  in  style  with  "1000  and  One 
Films,"  we  propose  to  adopt  a  card-index  format.  The 
bound  pamphlet  would  be  eminently  satisfactory  if  the 
Project  were  to  end  with  these  first  50  films  evaluated. 
But  the  addition  of  hundreds  more  evaluations  as  the 
work  goes  on  would  merely  multiply  pamphlets,  each  a 
separate  alphabetic  list,  making  reference  and  cross- 
reference  more  and  more  cumbersome  with  each  addi- 
tion to  the  Supplement  series.  Alphabetization  of  all 
evaluations  would  be  impossible  save  by  purchasing 
two  copies  of  each  supplement,  cutting  them  up  and 
pasting  on  separate  cards.  Revision  of  evaluations, 
when  additional  Score  Cards  received  show  significant 
change  from  the  first  evaluation,  would  be  impossible 
save  by  total  reprintings.  These  and  other  difficulties 
seem  to  find  solution  in  the  new  plan. 

We  propose  to  print  each  Film  Evaluation  on  a 
separate  card,  3x5  inches  library  size.  The  First 
Supplement  will  then  consist  of  50  cards.  The  cards 
can  be  filed  together  in  any  standard  card  drawer, 
arranged  alphabetically  by  film  titles.  As  more  evalua- 
tions are  issued,  the  cards  go  alphabetically  into  the 
growing  file.  Revised  evaluations,  when  needed,  will 
be  printed  on  tinted  cards  which  will  merely  replace 
or  stand  next  to  the  original  card  in  file.    State  film 


libraries,  University  Extension  Divisions,  city  and  town 
school  systems,  visual  bureaus  in  single  schools,  already 
having  elaborate  card-indexes  on  their  film  collections, 
need  only  insert  the  Film  Evaluation  card  alphabetically 
into  their  present  records.  Finally,  the  informational 
data  planned  for  inclusion  in  the  bound  Supplement 
will  be  printed  on  a  paper  strip  which,  folded  into  exact 
card  size,  will  stand  permanently  in  the  index  drawer 
in  front  of  the  Evaluation  Cards.  The  front  page  of 
the  folder  will  be  a  replica  of  the  Standard  Score  Card. 
thus  affording  instant  and  easy  reference  to  the  scoring 
Questions,  if  desired,  during  consultation  of  the  Evalu- 
ation cards.  This  folder  will  be  supplied  to  every  pur- 
chaser only  with  their  first  order  for  the  Film  Evalua- 
tion Cards.  Subsequent  supplements  ■ —  revisions  or 
additions  —  will  consist  of  cards  alone. 

Regarding  the  cost  to  users  of  the  Evaluations  in 
card  form,  no  definite  statement  can  be  made  at  this 
writing.  Printing  estimates  are  not  yet  completed. 
Needless  to  say,  the  service  will  be  supplied  at  the 
lowest  figure  that  will  permit  its  continuance.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  card  index  plan,  once  established,  will 
prove  far  more  valuable  than  the  bound  supplement 
plan  and  yet  be  available  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost. 
(Many  readers  have  already  sent  in  their  remittances 
in  payment  for  the  First  Evaluation  Supplement.  These 
monies  will  be  held  until  a  definite  price  scale  for  the 
new  plan  can  be  determined.  Should  the  price  be  higher 
than  the  amounts  sent,  the  senders  will  be  advised 
before  shipment  of  cards  is  made.) 


Discontinuance  oi  The  Film  Estimates 

It  is  with  deepest  reluctance  and  regret  that  we 
announce  the  discontinuance  with  this  issue  of  The 
Film  Estimates,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Educa- 
tional Screen  continuously  since  September.  1926. 
The  same  applies  to  all  reprinting  arrangements  in  other 
magazines  and  to  the  Weekly  Film  Estimate  Service  to 
individual  subscribers.  (Unused  balances  on  weekly 
subscriptions  will  be  refunded.) 

The  development  of  the  Film  Evaluation  Project  has 
entailed  so  much  extra  work  upon  the  magazine's  staflf 
that  some  curtailment  of  our  schedule  was  compulsory. 
As  we  stated  over  a  year  ago,  the  primary  obligation 
of  this  magazine  is  to  the  educational  field  of  school 
and  college,  and  the  project  of  evaluating  educational 
films  for  teachers  falls  more  specifically  within  that 
obligation  than  does  the  evaluation  of  theatrical  motion 
pictures.  The  choice  must  be  made  and,  obviously,  it 
is  the  Film  Estimates  that  must  go. 

We  are  as  fully  aware  as  ever  of  the  definite  value 
of  the  Film  Estimate  service.  The  theatrical  movie  is 
incessantly  wielding  "educational"  influence  in  count- 
less directions  upon  an  enormous  proportion  of  our 
population  both  within  and  without  school  walls,  and 
it  certainly  should  receive  closer  attention  from  edu- 
cators than  has  ever  yet  been  given.  It  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that,  when  the  systematic  opera- 
tion of  the  Evaluation  Project  attains  full  smoothness 
and  simplification,  the  magazine  staff  might  recover 
a  margin  of  spare  time.  In  that  case  the  Film  Estimate 
service  would  certainlv  be  resumed.  N.  E.  G. 
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RCA  16mn..  SOUND 
FILM  PROJECTOR 


IN  NINE  SHORT  MONTHS,  the  new 
RCA  16  mm.  Sound  Film  Projector 
has  become  a  sensation !  Critically  tested 
and  compared  with  all  other  projectors, 
it  has  been  enthusiastically  accepted  as 
the  finest  performing,  simplest  handling 
equipment  on  the  market  —  not  only 
by  experts  in  this  country,  but  also  in 
Australia,  India,  Argentina,  Colombia, 
South  Africa  and  many  other  lands. 

The  finer  performance  and  greater 
operating  simplicity  of  the  RCA  16  mm. 
Sound  Film  Projector  is  the  result  ot 
RCA  engineering.  Designed  by  the  same 
men  who  are  responsible  for  RCA 


Photophone  Equipment,  used  by  Holly- 
wood film  producing  companies  and 
thousands  of  motion  picture  exhibitors, 
this  projector  has  over-size  reflector,  con- 
denser, and  objective  lens  which  provide 
more  even  distribution  of  light  on  the 
screen.  Sound  is  clear  and  more  bril- 
liant because  of  film  take-up  equalizer 
and  superb  electrodynamic  speaker.  At 
either  high  ot  low  volume,  words  and 
music  are  full  and  clear. 

So  simple,  it  may  be  run  by  anyone, 
this  projector  has  threading  line  cast  on 
projection  block,  for  extreme  threading 
ease.  All  size  reels  may  by  quickly  re- 


wound by  motor.  Cleaning  and  adjust- 
ing are  very  simple.  Large  l6-tooth 
sprockets  and  better  film  channel  design 
greatly  reduce  wear  on  film. 

Compare  theRCA  16  mm.  Sound  Film 
Projector  with  any  other  —  at  anything 
like  this  equipment's  low 
price!  Your  own  good  j  udg- 
mentwillconvinceyouthat 
here  is  your  best  buy!  For 
full  details,  mail  coupon. 


Trademarks  "Victor"  and  "RCA  Victor"  Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off.  by  RCA  Manufacturing  C^ompany.  Inc. 


Modern  schools  stay  modern  with  RCA  Tubes  in  their  sound  equipment 
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Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?' 


MOST  problems  in  the  field  of  educational  mo- 
tion pictures  can  be  grouped  under  two 
heads,  namely :  production  and  use.  Since 
production,  up  till  and  including  the  present,  has 
more  than  kept  ahead  of  consumption  or  use,  I  shall 
give  most  of  my  attention  to  the  latter.  However, 
since  consumption  is  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 
pendent on  cost,  which  is  a  factor  in  production,  I 
do  wish  to  make  a  few  introductory  statements  re- 
garding production. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  current  sale  price  of 
educational  movies  is  much  too  high.  I  say  this  even 
though  I  know  that  probably  all  producers  of  edu- 
cational films  are  losing  heavily  on  practically  all  of 
their  productions.  I  am  satisfied  that  production 
costs  can  be  reduced  to  some  extent — one  of  the 
largest  savings  being  in  the  elimination  of  the  35 
mm.  to  16  mm.  method  and  the  substitution  of  the 
direct  16  mm.  process.  The  saving  to  the  user  here, 
however,  would  not  be  as  great  as  many  would  sup- 
pose, because  the  negative  cost  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  final  production.  The  preliminary 
research  and  planning,  which  is  a  considerable  item 
in  the  final  cost  of  the  finished  product  would  still 
be  the  same  and  so  would  the  scenario  and  script 
writing,  the  final  editing,  etc.  But  some  saving 
could  be  afforded  by  photographing  and  recording 
direct  on  16  mm.  film. 

A  further  saving  might  be  made  in  selling  the 
finished  product.  As  is  true  of  practically  every- 
thing we  buy  on  the  American  market,  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  retail  price  goes  into  adver- 
tising, distribution,  commissions,  etc. 

But  the  above  savings  would  only  be  preliminary. 
They  would,  by  bringing  about  a  moderate  reduc- 
tion in  selling  prices,  help  in  creating  greater  sales. 
Not  until  we  can  provide  a  market  that  will  absorb 
several  thousand  prints  of  each  film  subject,  where 
now  only  a  few  dozen  or  a  few  hundreds  of  prints 
at  the  most  are  sold,  can  we  expect  any  great  reduc- 
tion in  film  cost. 

The  necessity  for  creating  a  greater  market  for 
educational  films  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
and  if  our  American  educational  institutions  ex- 
pect to  gain  any  material  reduction  in  educational 
film  costs  they  will  have  to  greatly  increase  present 
educational  film  purchases.  In  fact,  I  am  not  so  sure 
but  that  this  may  have  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
expect  production  to  go  on  at  all.    This  is  no  idle 
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threat — a  little  simple  arithmetic  involving  present 
production  costs  and  present  print  sales  will  prove 
my  point. 

Although  some  headway  has  been  made  in  gaining 
recognition  for  the  motion  picture  as  an  educational 
tool,  the  fact  is  that  little  consideration  is  yet  given 
to  its  employment  by  the  educational  leaders  who 
shape  our  educational  policies  and  by  those  who 
administer  education  in  our  country.  Our  curiculum 
specialists,  our  teacher  training  institutions,  and  our 
various  state  departments  of  education  still  ignore 
it,  by  and  large.  Until  the  motion  picture  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  one  of  the  major  means  of  educa- 
tional communication  by  the  above  groups,  we  can 
not  expect  to  make  real  progress  in  the  integrated 
use  of  it. 

Two  of  the  most  glaring  weaknesses  in  the  util- 
ization of  motion  pictures  in  our  schools  are  (1)  the 
failure  to  make  any  real  provision  for  their  use  in 
the  planning  and  equipping  of  our  school  plants, 
and  (2)  the  failure  to  make  allowance  in  the  budget 
for  their  use. 

If  motion  pictures  are  to  be  used  as  teaching 
aids  or  aids  to  learning  proper  provision  should  be 
made  for  their  use.  Hardly  any  schools  are  yet  ade- 
quately equipped  for  this  purpose.  An  unventilated 
room  in  the  basement  or  in  the  attic  known  as  the 
"visual  instruction  room"  is  too  often  the  only  place 
in  the  building  where  motion  pictures  can  be  pro- 
jected or  at  the  best  one  classroom  in  a  building 
may  be  equipped  with  darkening  shades. 

In  the  last  few  years,  thousands  of  new  school 
buildings  have  been  constructed  in  our  country  and 
I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  in  the  planning  of  which 
the  instructional  use  of  motion  pictures  was  seri- 
ously considered.  Obviously,  the  eflEective  use  of 
motion  pictures  in  our  schools  calls  for  well  planned 
and  properly  equipped  classrooms.  Several  manu- 
facturers now  furnish  satisfactory  darkening  shades 
at  moderate  prices.  Acoustic  materials  can  be  in- 
stalled in  the  larger  rooms,  if  needed,  at  low  cost. 
Electrical  outlets  can  be  installed  also  at  low  cost. 
And  although  these  are  items  which  should  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  original  plans  of  all  re-  i 
cently  constructed  buildings,  the  cost  of  providing 
them  after  the  building  is  up,  is  neither  impossible 
nor  exorbitant  in  cost. 

In  the  matter  of  budgetary  provision  we  find  all 
too  often  no  consideration  at  all  or  at  the  best  an 
allowance  which  amounts  to  a  mere  pittance  of  a 
few  cents  per  pupil. 
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Fortunately,  a  few  progressive  school  systems 
throughout  the  country  are  blazing  the  trail  and 
we  may  soon  expect  real  progress  in  the  provisions 
which  will  be  made  for  the  truly  educational  use  of 
motion  pictures.  This  brings  us  up  against  the 
problem  of  what  sort  of  a  program  to  adopt. 

The  following  seven-point  program  should  be 
considered  by  educators  throughout  the  United 
States. 

1.  Encourage  production. 

This  can  be  done  (a)  by  transmitting  educational 
needs  to  the  producers,  both  educational  and  com- 
mercial, and  (b)  by  supporting  production  pro- 
grams through  greater  use  of  the  finished  produc- 
tions. 

2.  Improve  film  distribution. 

After  production  we  have  the  proljlem  of  actuallv 
getting  the  films  into  the  classrooms  for  instruc- 
tional purposes.  In  most  states  the  main  source  of 
educational  films  is  a  central  state  library  usually 
located  in  the  extension  division  of  the  state  uni- 
versity. It  is  true  that  these  centers  have  pioneered 
in  the  field  of  film  distribution  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  such  central 
libraries,  but  such  a  system  can  never  adequately 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  thousands  of  schools 
and  the  many  thousands  of  classrooms  in  each  state. 

An  adequate  distribution  system,  it  would  seem, 
would  have  to  include  the  following: 

(a)  Local  ownership  of  core  libraries  in  all  city 
systems  large  enough  to  afford  them. 

(b)  Central  state  owned  libraries  with  branches 
in  strategic  locations  to  serve  rural,  village,  and 
small  city  school  systems,  and  to  render  a  supple- 
mentary service  to  the  larger  city  systems.  To  se- 
cure such  improved  distribution  will  necessitate 
statewide  planning  by  a  state  educational  commis- 
sion representing  the  various  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions concerned. 

3.  Provide   adequate  school   building   facilities  for 
effective  classroom  use  of  projected  pictures. 

The   mo.st   urgent  need   in   our   schools   today   is 
provision  for  the  physical  handling  and  showing  of 
'  motion  pictures  in  our  classrooms.  Darkening  shades 
should  be  installed  in  all  classrooms  where  instruc- 
tional work  involving  the  use  of  projected  pictures 
is  carried  on.  The  cost  of  installing  such  shades  is 
not    exorbitant.     Electrical    outlets    must    be    pro- 
■  vided    where    lacking,    and    in    rooms    with    poor 
'  acoustics,  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  treated  with  sound 
absorbing  materials. 

The  larger  schools  should  have  at  least  one  each 
of  the  following  for  each  floor:  sound  motion  pic- 


ture projector,  silent  motion  picture  projector,  lan- 
tern slide  projector,  and  opaque  projector.  Each 
projector  should  be  accompanied  by  a  projection 
stand  and  screen. 

The  cost  of  completely  equipping  a  school  build- 
ing as  indicated  above  need  not  cost  more  than 
five  or  six  dollars  per  pupil. 

4.  Make  proper  budgetary  provision  for  the  visual 
instruction  program. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  this  is  that  the  only  way 
to  determine  what  allowance  to  make  in  the  school' 
budget  is  to  determine  what  program  the  school 
system  wishes  to  carry  out,  determine  its  cost,  and 
then  place  this  amount  in  the  budget  along  with  all 
other  legitimate  items. 

5.  Train  teachers  in  the  use  of  modern  aids  to 
learning. 

The  giving  of  special  training  in  the  use  of  these 
modern  aids  to  learning  will  not  necessarily  be  a 
long  term  problem.  When  these  materials  will  have 
come  into  common  use  in  our  schools  and  in  the 
training  programs  of  our  teacher  training  institu- 
tions special  training  in  their  use  should  be  un- 
necessary. However,  because  of  the  entirely  differ- 
ent techniques  employed  both  in  the  film  presenta- 
tion and  in  the  teacher's  methods  of  using  it,  special 
training  is  desirable.  The  technical  and  specialized 
nature  of  this  training  requires,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  special  courses  taught  by  specialists  in  the  field. 

6.  Provide  for  intelligent  leadership  in  directing  the 
local  program. 

If  there  is  to  be  intelligent  and  effective  use  made 
of  motion  pictures  in  each  school  system  the  pro- 
gram must  be  under  the  direction  of  a  person  qual- 
ified by  training  and  experience  to  do  administrative 
work,  to  train  teachers,  to  guide  and  direct  the 
production  of  teaching  materials,  and  to  solve  the 
many  problems  arising  in  a  new  field  such  as  this. 

7.  Study  curriculum  to  determine  where  motion 
pictures  and  other  materials  can  aid  in  developing 
the  desired  concepts. 

In  order  that  any  film  production  program  may 
proceed  intelligently  and  effectively  it  must  be 
based  upon  a  fundamental  study  of  the  curriculum. 
Such  a  study  should  determine  (1)  the  objectives 
to  be  accomplished,  including  the  concepts  to  be 
developed,  (2)  where  motion  pictures  and  other  aids 
can  help  in  accomplishing  these  objectives  and  (3) 
the  types  of  materials  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

These  are  not  necessarily  all  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  educational  motion  picture  movement  but 
their  solution  is  essential. 
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Members  of  Hamden 
High  School  film  pro- 
duction group  in  ac- 
tion, under  direction 
of  Mr.  William  Couch. 


Audio  -  Visual  Tedching  Aids 


An  exceptionally  able  and  complete  presentation  of 
all  visual  aids  at  work  in  a  modern  high  school. 

WILLIAM    H.    COUCH 

Hamden,  Connecticut,  High  School 

WE  HAVE  witnessed,  during  the  past  decade  or 
so,  many  developments  in  the  field  of  photog- 
raphy and  radio  which  will  undoubtedly  have 
important  implications  for  the  school  program.  The 
advent  of  fine  grain  photography  has  made  possible 
the  sixteen  millimeter  motion  picture  film  in  both  silent 
and  sound  versions,  the  2x2  inch  miniature  slide,  the 
filmstrip,  and  the  picturol.  An  additional  dimension 
in  the  form  of  natural  color  photography  can  be  added 
to  any  of  these  whenever  desired.  The  radio  has  made 
possible  the  instantaneous  communication  of  ideas  over 
great  distances.  The  human  voice  can  now  be  amplified 
under  all  conditions  to  be  perfectly  audible  to  groups 
of  any  size.  Outstanding  radio  programs  can  be  pre- 
served for  all  time  by  the  perfection  of  devices  for  the 
instantaneous  recording  of  sound. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  tliis  article  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  some  of  the  activities  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  audio-visual  program  at  Hamden  High  School. 
This  school  was  fortunate  when  it  opened  five  years  ago 
in  being  equipped  with  a  central  radio  system,  an 
opaque  projector,  a  standard  slide  projector,  and  six- 
teen millimeter  motion  picture  projectors  of  both  silent 
and  sound  types.  For  some  time  the  central  radio 
was  used  chiefly  for  morning  announcements.  The 
visual  aids  were  used  by  a  few  teachers  who  had  be- 
come familiar  with  their  operation.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  effective  use  of  these  teaching  aids  pre- 
sented many  problems  all  of  which  could  not  be  solved 
by  the  initiative  of  the  individual  teacher. 

Little  information    being   available  on    the   adminis- 


tration of  visual  aids,  a  visual  education  department 
was  set  up  to  promote  a  more  efl:"ective  use  of  these 
teaching  aids  in  all  school  departments.  Some  of  the 
functions  and  services  rendered  by  this  department  are : 
providing  a  clearing  house  for  information  concerning 
new  teaching  aids ;  listing  teaching  aids  available  for 
various  courses ;  showing  teachers  how  to  use  these 
materials  effectively  in  their  classroom  work ;  giving 
teachers  or  pupils  instruction  in  the  operation  of  equip- 
ment and  the  handling  of  materials ;  providing  through 
a  central  organization  the  facilities  and  materials 
teachers  will  need ;  promoting  and  supervising  teacher 
production  of  classroom  aids. 

Few  would  dispute  the  fact  that  the  ideal  place  for 
the  use  of  visual  aids  is  the  regular  classroom.  How- 
ever, unless  special  provisions  are  made,  few  classrooms 
can  be  adequately  darkened.  Sound  motion  picture  pro- 
jectors are  heavy,  and  together  with  screen  and  pro- 
jector stand,  constitute  quite  a  transportation  problem, 
especially  if  plans  are  being  made  for  the  extensive  use 
of  these  materials  in  widely  separated  portions  of  the 
building.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  was  decided  that  a 
special  purpose  room  would  be  adequate  for  most  of 
our  present  needs.  \A  hen  this  room  is  no  longer  able 
to  meet  the  demands  for  the  use  of  visual  materials, 
other  classrooms  will  be  darkened  and  provided  with 
equipment. 

During  the  past  two  years  this  visual  workshop  has 
proven  its  usefulness  in  many  ways.  (See  Figure  1). 
It  was  decided  to  construct  a  projection  booth  at  one 
end  of  the  room.  Inside  the  booth  at  one  end  are  shelves 
for  the  storage  of  equipment  and  materials  and  a  work- 
table  to  facilitate  the  splicing  of  film  and  general  repair 
of  equipment.  \N'ith  all  equipment  conveniently  acces- 
sible the  operator  can  use  several  types  of  aids  in  the 
same  ]:)eriod  with  no  loss  of  time.    Sufficient  light  is 
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always  available  in  the  booth  to  enable  tiie  operator  to 
check  the  operation  of  the  equipment  and  make  any 
necessary  adjustments  without  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  class.  Damage  to  film  and  equipment  is  very 
unusual  and  teachers  seldom  have  to  wait  for  the 
equipment  to  be  set  up  and  adjusted.  In  general  the 
physical  equipment  of  the  room  resembles  that  of  a 
regular  classroom  as  closely  as  possible.  Tablet  arm- 
chairs are  provided  so  that  notes  can  be  taken  during 
the  projection  of  the  picture.  Special  provisions  are 
necessary,  however,  for  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
the  room.  Concealed  lighting  units  may  be  adjusted 
from  the  booth  to  ]irovide  any  desired  level  of  illumi- 
nation. \'entilating  fans  installed  in  a  window  well  and 
the  ceiling  of  the  booth  keep  the  working  conditions  in 
the  room  satisfactory  at  all  times.  The  demands  on  the 
visual  workshop  have  been  so  great  during  the  past 
few  months  that  there  have  been  many  occasions  when 
it  was  necessary  for  two  or  three  classroom  groups  to 
use  the  room  in  a  single  period.  In  these  instances  each 
group  uses  a  previously  designated  portion  of  the  period. 
The  room  is  used  at  the  clo.se  of  school  for  previewing 
films  and  filmstrips,  demonstrations,  programs  spon- 
sored by  various  club  groups,  and  the  instruction  of 
new  operators. 

Student  operators  play  an  important  part  in  the 
audio-visual  work.  The  skills  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  equipment  can  he  easily  mas- 


Figure  1 

Visual  .\ids  Room  : 

(1)    shelves.    (2) 

work    table.    (3) 

I  projection    booth, 

(4)  projector  table. 

(5)  projector  table, 

(6)  light  switches, 

(7)  rheostat,  (8) 
teacher's  desk,  (9) 
loudspeaker,  (10) 
screen,   (11)   cue 

cord. 
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tered  b\-  high  school  students  and  frequently  by  pupils 
I  of  junior  high  school  age.  Many  pupils,  especially  the 
'  mechanically  inclined,  enjoy  working  with  equipment. 
Effective  use  of  visual  aids  in  the  classroom  requires 
the  full  time  of  the  teacher  to  ])resent  skillfully  and  in 
many  cases  to  adapt  these  materials  to  the  classroom 
work.  The  use  of  pupil  operators  saves  much  of  the 
teacher's  time  which  might  otherwise  be  taken  up  with 
mechanical  problems  related  to  the  use  of  the  equipment. 
A  prerequisite  of  membership  in  the  visual  aid  service 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  school  average. 
Students  accepted  for  work  in  this  service  group  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  operation  of  a  wide  range  of 
equipment,  including  the  opaque  projector,  the  film- 
strip  and  lantern  slide  projectors,  silent  and  sound  mo- 
tion   picture   projectors,    the    auditorium   switchboard, 


portable  public  address  amplifier,  and  the  central  radio. 
Before  licenses  are  issued  and  assignments  are  given 
pupils  are  required  to  pass  both  a  written  test  and  a 
field  test  in  the  operation  and  care  of  this  equipment. 
Visual  aid  work  is  carried  on  only  in  the  pupil's  free 
period.  Usually  two  or  three  operators  are  assigned 
for  work  each  period. 

How  does  the  audio-visual  work  function  in  the 
school  program  from  day  to  day?  Early  in  the  year  in 
making  up  her  tentative  schedule  for  the  use  of  audio- 
visual aids  Miss  Jones  has  indicated  that  she  would 
like  to  use  the  filmstrip  "Seeds  and  Their  Dispersal" 
sometime  during  the  month  of  April.  During  the  last 
week  of  March  Miss  Jones  is  asked  to  indicate  the  day 
and  the  periods  she  would  like  to  use  this  material.  If 
the  visual  aid  room  is  clear  for  the  specified  periods 
she  receives  written  confirmation  of  this  fact  and  the 
room  is  booked  for  her  classes.  If  the  room  is  not  clear 
other  arrangements  are  made.  At  the  appointed  time 
Miss  Jones'  class  appears  and  the  work  for  the  day 
starts.  When  Miss  Jones  wishes  to  use  the  filmstrip 
she  presses  the  button  of  the  cue  cord  at  the  front  of 
the  room  and  the  pictures  appear  on  the  screen.  Each 
picture  is  held  on  the  screen  for  discussion  or  explana- 
tion until  the  operator  receives  the  cue  signal  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  frame.  If  a  teacher's  guide  for  the  use 
of  the  filmstrip  is  available  Miss  Jones  receives  a  copj' 
of  this  along  with  the  confirming  notice. 

The  procedure  for  using  a  motion  picture  film  in 
Mr.  Smith's  class  is  no  more  difficult.  Mr.  Smith's 
audio-visual  schedule  indicates  that  he  wishes  to  use 
the  sound  film  "Master  Will  Shakespeare"  in  the  month 
of  May.  Early  in  the  year  the  visual  education  depart- 
ment books  this  film  through  the  Connecticut  Educa- 
tional Film  Library  Association,  a  cooperative  agency 
serving  member  schools.  At  the  appointed  hour  Mr. 
Smith  may  count  on  this  film  being  ready  for  projection 
in  the  visual  aids  room.  In  the  event  several  teachers 
wish  to  use  this  film  in  their  classes  the  film  is  booked 
for  several  days  or  a  week. 

l-'ilms  of  interest  to  large  groups  are  shown  in  the 
auditorium.  Films  in  the  field  of  health,  guidance, 
athletics,  safety,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
whole  student  body  are  usually  shown  in  connection 
with  an  assembly  program.  Other  auditorium  showings 
are  planned  for  films  which  would  be  used  chiefly  in  a 
particular  subject  field.  For  the  showings  of  such  films, 
teachers  take  their  classroom  groups  to  the  auditorium 
at  the  appointed  time.  The  film  is  usually  introduced 
by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  department  which  spon- 
sors the  program.  The  use  of  the  portable  public  ad- 
dress amplifier  makes  it  possible  to  handle  certain 
phases  of  the  classroom  discussion  very  effectively  in 
the  auditorium.  Where  large  numbers  of  classes  are 
involved  these  auditorium  programs  prove  to  be  both 
efficient  and  economical. 

Leaving  the  auditorium  let  us  take  a  vi.sit  to  one  of 
the  social  studies  classrooms.  Here  we  find  a  group 
of  pupils  listening  to  the  Friday  morning  Columbia 
School  of  the  Air  program.  At  various  times  during 
the  year  pupils  may  hear  their  own  classmates  par- 
ticipate in  a  portion  of  this  broadcast  through  the  local 
station.   A  student  operator  in  the  radio  room  monitors 
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Top,    Taking    a   motion    picture;    center,    Judging    exposure 
and  Making  titles  for  a  movie;  below,  Editing  film. 


Some  steps  in  making  a  school  film. 


the  program  with  a  headset,  keeping  the  volume  level 
of  the  hroadcast  satisfactory  for  room  reception.  The 
school  radio  is  also  tised  in  the.se  classes  for  special 
events  programs  and  short  news  stimmaries.  The  social 
studies  department  also  makes  use  of  recorded  pro- 
grams. These  are  available  for  use  at  any  time  and 
may  he  heard  in  several  rooms  simultaneously.  Three 
recordings  which  have  been  used  in  social  .studies  classes 
during  the  j^ast  year  are  "Drafting  the  Constitution." 
"Our  English  Heritage"  from  the  Americans  All,  Im- 
migrants .All  Series,  and  "Then  came  War.  1939." 

In  the  English  classes  pupils  are  able  to  listen  to 
excellent  recordings  of  "Twelfth  Night,"  "Julius 
Caesar,"  and  "Macbeth"  after  they  have  finished  their 
study  of  these  works.  In  the  language  department  we 
find  pupils  making  use  of  the  French  lessons  broadcast 
through  station  W'TIC.  Biology  and  general  science 
classes  are  making  use  of  the  new  "Xature  Series"  pro- 
gram broadcast  at  1  :30  P.  M.  over  the  XBC  network. 
As  more  educational  broadcasts  become  available  dur- 
ing school  hours  the  demand  on  the  school  radio  will 
be  greatly  increased.  Lacking  good  educational  broad- 
casts in  their  subject  fields  some  teachers  are  working 
on  their  own  radio  programs,  making  use  of  script  ma- 
terial furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
These  j^rograms  prepared  by  one  classroom  group  are 
broadcast  to  other  classrooms  or  presented  in  the 
auditorium  as  part  of  an  as.senibly  program.  Such  broad- 
casts presented  in  the  auditorium  are  made  before  the 
ptiblic  address  microphone.  In  this  vva\'  good  audience 
reception  is  assured.  On  several  occasions  programs 
originating  in  the  auditorium  have  been  sent  out  over 
the  central  radio  system  to  various  classrooms. 

Our  .school  radio  work  has  not  been  limited  to  class- 
room programs.  An  outstanding  phase  of  our  com- 
munity radio  activity  has  been  the  weekly  ]iresentation 
during  the  past  two  years  of  a  broadcast  entitled 
"School  Without  \\'alls."  This  series  of  educational 
activities,  sponsored  by  the  Hamden  Teachers  League 
and  directed  by  William  K.  Dyckes  of  the  science  de- 
partment, is  designed  to  show  how  the  activities  of  the 
various  town  boards  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
system  provide  for  the  total  education  of  the  individual. 
These  broadcasts  over  our  local  radio  station  WICC 
served  to  give  parents,  pupils,  and  teachers  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  many  important  functions  of  community 
government. 

In  the  modern  high  school  something  seems  to  be 
going  on  all  the  time.  There  are  sub-freshmen  days, 
athletic  events,  plays,  concerts,  and  the  like.  Most  of 
these  e\ents  have  to  be  publicized  for  their  best  success. 
In  any  event  one  unexpected  service  for  which  there 
has  been  an  insistent  demand  has  been  the  taking  of 
school  pictures  for  various  ])urposes.  Usually  these  pic- 
tures are  enlarged  and  mounted  for  display  purposes. 
Occasionally  they  are  made  up  into  slide  or  filmstrip 
form  for  group  projection.  The  2x2  inch  Kodachrome 
slides  have  proven  especially  effective  for  this  work, 
and  provide  a  valuable  as  well  as  colorful  record  of 
school  activities.  For  some  purposes  nothing  less  than 
a  motion  picture  of  the  school  activity  will  do.  For  this 
purpose  a  cinema  club  was  organized  to  give  students 
training  in  the  techniques  of  cinematography.    In  ad- 
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dition  to  meeting  many  school  needs  this  group  lias 
turned  out  an  800  foot  newsreel  of  school  activities  as 
well  as  an  instructional  subject  for  the  science  depart- 
ment. The  ]iroduction  of  school  pictures  both  of  the  still 
and  motion  type  has  now  become  a  definite  part  of  the 
work  of  the  visual  aid  service  organization. 

The  application  of  photography  and  radio  in  the 
school  curriculum  find  their  place  usually  under  the 
term  audio-visual  teaching  aids.  How  expensive  is  an 
audio-visual  program?  How  much  should  be  spent  on 
each  of  the  various  types  of  classroom  aids  commonly 
used?  The  answers  to  these  qviestions  must  be  decided 
locally.  The  percentage  distribution  of  the  visual  edu- 
cation budget  in  the  situation  here  described  is  given  in 
Figure  2.  The  relatively  high  value  of  the  item,  "Repairs 
to  Equipment"  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our 
motion  picture  projection  equipment  is  now  in  its  fifth 
year  of  continuous  service.  The  cost  of  the  program 
here  described  was  slightly  less  than  22c  per  pupil 
during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  carrying  on  the 
present  program  this  expenditure  over  the  past  two 
years  has  made  possible  the  building  up  of  a  filmstrip 
library  of  over  100  subjects,  as  well  as  a  library  of  re- 
corded programs  for  classroom  use.  The  per  pupil  cost 
given  above  is  exclusive  of  administrative  time. 

An  indication  of  the  percentage  use  of  various  types 
of  audio-visual  devices  over  the  two  year  period  may  be 
of  interest  to  some,  as  .shown  in  Figure  3.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  use  of  recorded  materials,  silent  motion 
picture  film,  and  sound  film,  show  substantial  gains 
during  the  second  \-ear  of  the  program.  The  bar  graph 
in  F'igure  4,  however,  indicates  that  filmstrips  and 
slides  are  holding  their  own  as  far  as  the  periods  of 
use  per  year  are  concerned.  While  sound  films  were 
on  occasion  used  in  the  auditorium,  the  emphasis  was 
definitely  placed  on  the  classroom  use  of  these  materials. 

The  bar  graph  also  shows  the  rather  striking  increase 
in  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  during  the  second  year  of 
the  program.  The  use  of  recordings  and  the  public 
address  amplifier  has  almost  doubled.  The  use  of  film- 
strips  and  slides  in  the  past  year  e.xceeds  the  use  of 
silent  motion  picture  film  in  the  first  year  by  a  con- 
siderable margin.  The  use  of  silent  film  during  the 
second  year  exceeds  the  use  of  sound  fihn  during  the 
first  year  of  the  program.  The  increase  in  the  use  of 
sound  film  during  the  second  year  has  been  great.  In 
many  instances  more  than  one  filmstrip  or  motion 
picture  subject  was  used  in  a  single  classroom  period. 
The  bar  graph  indicates  only  the  number  of  periods  a 
particular  type  of  aid  was  used.  The  number  of  times 
any  given  type  of  classroom  aid  was  used  would  be  a 
much  larger  figure. 

The  problems  involved  in  furnishing  various  types 
of  audio  and  visual  aids  for  use  in  some  720  classroom 
periods  during  the  past  year  have  at  times  proved 
challenging.  Failure  to  notify  a  teacher  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  a  film  or  of  the  fact  that  the  operator  assigned 
for  that  period  happens  to  be  absent  may  seem  like 
a  small  matter  to  the  one  in  charge  of  the  booking 
schedule.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  immediate  concern, 
however,  for  the  teacher  who  has  made  plans  for  the 
use  of  the  film  that  period.  Such  mistakes  cannot  often 
happen.    Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  program 


Top,  Announcing  a  program  over  the  public  address  system; 

center,    Operating    filmstrip    machine    and     Making     slides; 

below,  Running  an  opaque  projector. 


Other  examples  of  pupil  participation. 
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Figure  2 — Visual  Education  Budget 


1938-39 
Figure  3- 


1939-40 
■Percentage  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 


during  the  past  year  is  due  the  Visual  Education  Center 
in  New  Haven,  a  project  of  the  ^^'orks  Projects  Ad- 
ministration. During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  this 
organization,  in  cooperation  with  the  local  Board  of 
Education,  made  possible  the  services  of  a  full-time 
assistant,  Daniel  Davis,  whose  help  was  in  large  mea- 
sure responsible  for  the  successful  completion  of  the 
program.  The  Visual  Education  Center  is  also  assist- 
ing the  elementary  school  program  in  the  building  up 
of  a  miniature  slide  library  based  on  elementary  cur- 
riculum materials  assembled  by  the  classroom  teachers. 
As  a  word  in  conclusion,  the  motion  picture  and  the 
radio  have  for  some  time  been  recognized  as  highly 
effective  educational  devices.  In  addition  to  being  ex- 
tremely efficient  in  imparting  information  and  facts, 
these  devices  possess  in  large  measure  that  very  elusive 
quality  of  being  able  to  change  attitudes,  to  build  new 
attitudes,  to  develop  appreciations,  and  to  arouse  the 
emotions.  In  many  countries  today,  these  devices  are 
being  widely  used  in  schools  to  promote  types  of 
ideologies  quite  at  variance  with  our  own  democratic 
point  of  view.  The  history  textbook  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  skillful  teacher  cannot  always  be  counted 
on  to  implant  a  lasting  faith  in  the  ideals  of  democracy. 
Only  the  sound  film  and  the  radio,  properly  used,  can 
make  history  live  again  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
pupils  in  the  classroom.  If  our  schools  are  to  perpetu- 
ate democratic  ideals  of  living,  they  must  make  wide- 
spread use  of  these  efficient  devices. 

For  some  time  perceptual  learning  has  been  develop- 
ing slowly  in  our  schools  under  the  pseudonym,  "visual 
aids."  The  implication  here  has  always  been  that  these 
things  may  be  desirable,  but  after  all,  they  are  just 
aids  to  learning.  Schools  could  do  almost  as  well  with- 
out them,  and  probably  operate  at  lesser  expense.  No 
national  concern,  dependent  on  the  radio  and  various 
visual  devices  for  the  marketing  of  its  products,  would 
regard  these  devices  as  mere  aids,  and  budget  them 
accordingly.  The  classification  of  audio-visual  devices 
as  instructional  aids  has  gone  far  toward  producing  the 
gap  between  the  visual  education  movement  and  those 
in  charge  of  school  administration.  If  we  are  to  realize 
a  type  of  perceptual  learning  experience  in  our  schools 
many  times  more  efl^ective  than  most  learning  situa- 
tions today,  the  bridging  of  this  gap  must  be  accom- 
plished by  increased  cooperation  between  visual  instruc- 
tion specialists  and  school  administrators. 

At  the  present  time  the  production  of  the  audio-visual 


materials  necessary  for  an  effective  type  of  perceptual 
education  is  far  ahead  of  consumption.  The  cost  of  a 
carefully  supervised  program  for  their  use  is  not  beyond 
the  means  of  most  school  budgets.  Today,  more  than 
ever  before,  we  need  an  educational  program  in  our 
schools  second  in  efficiency  to  that  of  no  other  country. 
Such  a  program  embracing  perceptual  learning  through 
the  medium  of  the  motion  picture,  the  radio,  and  other 
audio-visual  devices  is  an  educational  investment  few 
schools  can  now  afford  to  pass  by. 

Figure  4 
Periods  of  Use  School  Year  1938-39 
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The  Motion  Picture  - 

A  Teaching  Assistant  for  Physical  Education 


THE  field  of  I'hysical  Education  affords  as  unique 
an  opportunity  as  one  could  find  in  the  whole  edu- 
cational system  for  making  notable  use  of  motion 
picture  techniques.  By  the  very  character  of  its  subject 
matter,  physical  education  must  make  use  of  the  demon- 
stration method  of  imparting  instruction.  Since  it  deals 
with  big  muscle  activity,  the  development  of  beauty 
and  efficiency  in  movement  is  one  of  its  primary  ob- 
jectives. Surely  a  field  which  makes  such  wide-spread 
use  of  the  demonstration  method  of  teaching  and  which 
deals  primarily  with  total  body  coordination  would  have 
use  for  the  motion  picture  as  a  teaching  supplement ! 
Physical  education  at  the  present  time  is  only  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  importance  and  efficacy  of  the 
motion  picture  as  a  teaching  aid. 

In  1936,  Palmer  found,  through  a  questionnaire  sur- 
vey.' that  although  instructors  throughout  the  country 
were  interested  in  sports  films,  very  few  were  being 
used.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Motion  Picture 
Committee  of  the  National  Section  on  Women's  Ath- 
letics to  evaluate  these  films,  and  in  this  way  aid 
teachers  in  the  selection  of  suitable  films  for  their  needs. 
The  Committee  in  1939  published  a  bibliography  and 
film  list  on  Motion  Pictures  in  Sports  which  should 
help  stimulate  the  uses  of  films  in  sport  teaching.^  Yet, 
as  compared  to  other  branches  of  education  which  are 
engaged  in  working  out  advanced  plans  for  the  distri- 
bution of  films  and  similar  problems,  physical  education 
is  still  on  the  primary  level  of  getting  its  first  suitable 
films  produced  and  classified.  As  recently  as  1938, 
Hughes  and  Stimson  state  that  their  film  list  is  ".  .  . 
an  attempt  to  perform  the  first  step  in  the  field  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education."^ 

What  are  some  of  the  possibilities  for  the  use  of  mo- 
tion pictures  in  this  field?  It  would  seem  that  these 
possibilities  would  fall  logically  into  three  categories  : 

(1)  The  acquisition  of  skill. 

(2)  The  relationship  of  the  Physical  Education  Pro- 
gram to  School  and  Community. 

(3)  Professional  preparation. 

The  acquisition  of  .skills,   one  of  the  more  obvious 


^  Palmer,  G.  E.,  "A  Motion  Picture  Survey  in  the  Field  ot 
Sports  for  College  Women."  Research  Qiiart.  A.A.H.P.E.R.. 
7:159-67,   Mar.,   1936. 

'  "Motion  Pictures  in  Sports,"  a  pamphlet,  The  Motion  Pic- 
ture Committee,  National  Section  on  Women's  .Mhletics, 
A..\.H.P.E.R.,  Mar.,  1939. 

^Hughes.  W.  L.  and  Stimson.  P.  E.,  "Motion  Pictures  in 
Health  and  Physical  Education,"  Kes.  Quart.  A.A.H.P.E.R.. 
9:104-53,  Mar.,   1938. 


A  plea  for  wider  development  and  use  oi  films 
in  Physical  Education,  where  the  possibilities 
ore     great     but    largely    unrealized     as     yet. 

ELAINE     M.     DEAR 

Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education 
Monticello  College,  Alton,  Illinois 

objectives,  can  be  .seen  to  offer  limitless  opportunities 
for  the  use  of  the  motion  picture.  Films  could  be  made 
(and  quite  a  few  are  being  made)  of  students  per- 
forming in  the  various  game  situations.  Analysis  can 
be  made  of  these  films,  and  students  show  their  success- 
ful execution  as  well  as  their  errors.  Golf,  as  an  indi- 
vidual sport,  may  be  used  as  an  example  of  how  such 
analysis  can  be  advantageous.  Here  is  a  game  which 
involves  a  highly  coordinated  set  of  movements,  as 
most  of  us  know ;  but  very  few  of  us  have  any  idea  of 
what  really  happens  to  our  body  after  we  get  our  eye 
on  the  ball  and  start  the  swing.  We  know,  if  we  have 
had  the  benefit  of  instruction,  what  we  are  supposed 
to  do,  but  doing  it  is  another  matter.  Experience  has 
proven  that  if  a  student  is  shown  how  she  looks  swing- 
ing the  golf  club,  she  will  be  able  to  see  her  own  errors, 
while  telling  her  about  them  over  and  over  again  may 
be  of  little  value.  Many  times  I  have  heard  a  student 
say,  when  watching  herself  on  the  screen,  "Look !  I'm 
swaying  back  on  my  swing,  and  lifting  my  head !    I 


Couitosy    Walter    O.    Gutlohn.    Inc. 

A  still  from  the  movie,  "High,  Wide  and  Dashing." 
didn't  know  I  did  that."  And  then  the  student  con- 
scientiously tries  and  usually  .succeeds  in  correcting  the 
fault  on  the  next  practice  round — seeing  the  error  has 
made  an  impression!  Cost?  If  8mm  film  is  used,  and 
ten  feet  alloted  to  each  student  (which  is  ample)  the 
cost  is  negligible.  A  good  method  for  financing  this 
type  of  instruction  is  to  ask  the  class  if  they  would 
like  movies  of  themselves  for  a  small  cost  to  each  stu- 
dent. The  response  is  always  affirmative  and  they 
gladly  pay  to  see  themselves  perform. 
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An  action  shot 
from  the  film 
"Post  Graduate 
School  of  Toot- 
ball." 


Courtesy 

Bell  &  Howell 

Filmosound 

Library 


Besides  using  motion  picture  technique  in  individual 
sports,  teams  in  action  may  be  filmed  (the  men  have 
used  this  extensively  in  football)  and  good  plays  and  er- 
rors recorded  for  analysis  and  discussion.  Individuals 
may  be  filmed  for  corrective  purposes  in  posture,  walk- 
ing, and  general  appearance  which  is  another  important 
part  of  physical  education.  This  has  been  done  success- 
fully at  Wellesley  College,  where  a  thorough  analysis  has 
been  made  of  the  gait  of  interested  students.  For  the  pro- 
jection of  these  films  on  walking,  each  student's  strip 
of  film  was  spliced  into  a  continuous  round  by  the  use 
of  scotch  tape,  and  this  loop  of  film  was  threaded  onto 
an  ordinary  16mm  projector.  The  projector  was  placed 
sideways  on  the  arm  of  a  student's  desk  chair,  so  that 
the  film  could  run  through  the  sprockets,  under  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  up  the  back  and  over  the  top  of  the  pro- 
jector to  let  slide  around  the  upper  empty  projection 
reel,  and  thus  into  the  sprockets  for  a  continuous  round. 
The  film  was  kept  2  feet  clear  of  the  top  of  the  projector 
by  looping  it  over  a  horizontal,  short  metal  rod  clamped 
to  a  standard  which  was  placed  beside  the  projector. 
Thus,  the  film  wae  not  afifected  by  the  heat  of  the  lamp. 
By  means  of  this  type  of  projection,  the  student  could 
watch  her  own  strip  of  film  running  for  any  desired 
length  of  time — -an  appreciated  opportunity  to  study 
thoroughly  and  in  detail  the  elements  of  her  gait. 
Another  type  of  film  instruction  in  skill  analysis  is  that 
in  which  correct  form  in  sports  is  executed  by  cham- 
pions. This  type  serves  as  an  inspiration  and  incentive 
to  students,  and  they  watch  and  listen  eagerly  to  the 
slow  motion  analysis  of  correct  execution  of  sport  skills. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future,  teaching  films  of  this 
type  will  be  generally  available  to  instructors. 

The  second  category  would  include  films  which  would 
serve  to  relate  the  physical  education  program  to  the 
school  and  community.  The  sports  program  and  facil- 
ities are  always  an  attractive  and  focal  point  of  interest 
to  schools  and  the  community,  and  well-prepared  films, 
especially  those  in  color,  are  an  excellent  means  of 
exhibiting  these  activities.  Incoming  students  who 
have  their  school  careers  before  them  could  very  ad- 


vantageously be  shown  department  class  oflFerings,  in- 
tramural sports,  and  club  activities.  Some  students, 
before  entering  high  school  or  even  college,  have  very 
little  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  activities  open  for  their 
enjoyment  and  to  see  them  being  performed  by  other 
students  would  help  to  interest  them  in  activities  which 
they  might  otherwise  overlook.  The  school  newsreel,  a 
student  project  in  many  schools,  has  done  good  work 
along  this  line.  In  this  activity,  various  departments 
have  integrated  their  work  to  produce  interesting  re- 
sults. Drama,  art,  music,  science,  sports,  and  other 
subjects  have  contributed  their  part  to  the  newsreel 
which  has  enjoj'ed  student,  faculty,  and  community  en- 
thusiasm. Indeed,  in  many  instances,  the  school's  entire 
motion  picture  project,  including  the  cost  of  projectors, 
cameras,  film  etc.,  has  been  financed  by  penny  or  nickel 
showings  of  the  popular  newsreels  or  interesting  edu- 
cational, documentary,  and  entertainment  features. 

The  third  category,  professional  preparation,  has 
very  interesting  possibilities.  The  field  of  physical  edu- 
cation is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  exacting  in  its 
teacher  preparation.  It  would  seem  that  approved 
teaching  methods  and  techniques  might  well  be  filmed 
and  shown  for  discussion  as  part  of  teacher  training 
programs.  As  an  example,  methods  of  group  instruc- 
tion in  handling  large  sport  classes  are  an  integral  part 
of  teacher  training.  It  would  seem  entirely  feasible 
that  such  methods  could  be  strikingly  illustrated  by 
especially  prepared  films  showing  exactly  how  such 
situations  are  handled  by  experienced  teachers.  Funda- 
mentals of  the  various  sports  lend  themselves  naturally 
to  this  method,  and  future  teachers  should  profit  by  the 
experience  of  .seeing  and  studying  these  fundamentals 
from  well  prepared  films.  A  large  field  of  research  in 
skill  analysis  through  film  technique  is  practically  un- 
touched, and  it  oflFers  itself  as  very  suitable  material  for 
higher  degrees  in  graduate  schools.  A  Master's  Thesis 
done  at  Stanford  University  by  E.  J.  RufFa  has  shown 
that  sports  instruction  supplemented  by  motion  pictures 
has  led  to  better  performance  of  skills  and  heiglitened 

(Concluded  on  paqe  390) 
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A  Fable  for  Film  Makers 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  some  very  serious, 
ingenious,  imaginative  people  who  thought  they 
were  the  very  ones  to  whistle  jigs  to  a  milestone, 
preach  to  the  winds,  milk  the  ram,  wash  a  blackamoor 
white,  weave  a  rope  of  sand  and  extract  sunbeams 
from  cucumbers.  And  so  as  the  most  practical  method 
of  doing  all  these  things  at  once,  they  set  about  making 
films  of  social  implication  for  use  in  schools. 

Behind  '"These  People"  stretched  several  years  of  ex- 
l)erience  in  making  films,  lean  years  as  banks  count 
them,  but  years  rich  in  their  accumulation  of  techniques, 
the  devices  for  translating  ideas  into  pictures.  They 
had  no  illusions  about  the  leanness  of  the  years  ahead 
and  still  so  much  did  they  enjoy  making  films,  so  much 
personal  satisfaction  did  they  derive  from  taking  an 
abstract  idea  and  translating  it  into  the  medium  of  the 
screen,  so  much  did  they  want  to  go  on  making  films, 
that  they  were  willing  to  work  and  work  hard  without 
ever  having  anything  much  to  take  to  the  bank.  Now 
that's  how  foolish  they  were ! 

This  is  probably  the  reason  they  couldn't  understand 
what  began  to  happen  when  they  let  loose  upon  a 
rather  somnambulant  visual  world  a  film  based  on  a 
type  of  situation  common  to  all  communities  and  illus- 
trating how  general  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  a  community  permits  such  situations  to  exist.  They 
thought  the  film  said  pretty  much  what  they  started 
out  to  say  and  they  were  bucked  up — a  quaint  phrase 
used  in  those  days  for  gratified — when  the  comments 
they  received  seemed  to  indicate  that  others  thought  so 
too.  This  is  the  sort  of  comment  that  led  them  to 
believe : 

"Excellent  film  for  establishing  an  awareness  and  a 
realization  of  the  eflfects  of  the  indi (Terence  of  the 
citizen  to  his  government,  and  what  can  be  done  through 
an  aroused  citizenry." 

"A  splendid  picture  that  shows  the  lethargic  attitude 
of  the  people  on  matters  that  aflfect  them,  and  how 
difificult  it  is  to  get  them  unified,  and  yet  it  has  to  be 
done  for  the  opposition  is  already  organized." 

"Excellent  for  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  su- 
perior for  showings  in  clubs  and  in  general  adult 
■  education." 

"The  technique  used  in  putting  your  thoughts  in  the 
language  of  the  film  is  unusually  good ;  in  soiue  spots 
I  should  say  it  is  great.  The  dramatic  simplicity  of  the 
whole  treatment  is  very  gratifying  to  one  who  has 
always  ajjpreciated  this  sort  of  film  making." 

These  comments  came  from  educators  who  lived  in 
Los  Angeles,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  all  large  cities 
in  what  was  then  known  as  the  United  States  of 
.America. 


A  pleasingly  whimsical  discussion  anent  the 
production  of  educational  fUms  that  is  likely 
to    provoke    serious    thinking    and    discussion. 

FRANCES     CHRISTESON 

Los  Angeles,  California 

But  then  came  a  letter  from  a  supervisor  of  visual 
education  for  a  county,  which  at  that  time  was  a  di- 
vision of  a  state,  and  he  said  the  film  was  "dangerous 
to  send  out  to  schools."  Completely  non-plussed  at 
being  considered  a  menace  where  they  aimed  to  be  a 
help.  "These  People"  had  the  temerity  to  ask  why 
and  received  this  reply  : 

"Your  approach  showing  the  wide-spread  apathy  of 
voters  is  a  fine  approach,  but  the  suggestion  that  all 
corporations  and  bosses  are  corrupt  and  the  suggestion 
that  changes  be  brought  about  by  one  young  reformer 
and  that  people  can  be  aroused  only  by  tragedy.  Our 
Democracy  should  move  steadily  onward  through  a 
process  of  educational  leadership." 

Aside  from  its  being  a  beautiful  example  of  a  bifur- 
cated, su.speiided  sentence,  this  brought  home  to  "These 
People"  that  ere  long  there  would  have  to  be  a  Hays 
office  of  the  educational  film  and  that  this  gentleman 
should  be  the  head  of  such  an  organization.  He  cer- 
tainly represented  the  type  of  mind  the  propagandists 
love,  one  who  is  easily  influenced  to  accept  the  devices 
of  name-calling  and  the  use  of  glittering  generalities. 
He  believed  what  he  saw  in  pictures.  It  was  there,  so 
it  must  be  true,  but  he  didn't  like  it.  The  makers  of 
entertainment  films  in  those  days  encountered  this  at- 
titude but  it  was  unexpected  in  the  realm  of  the  educa- 
tional film  as  the  term  was  then  employed. 

These  serious  film  makers  tried  and  tried  to  think 
of  some  way  to  say  disturbing  things  in  pictures  without 
photographing  anything  or  anybody.  Only  in  finding 
a  solution  to  that  problem  could  they  avoid  the  jumping- 
to-conclusion  proclivities  of  such  guardians  of  the 
channels  of  learning. 

There  were  other  problems  too.  Diflferences  of 
opinion  were  to  be  expected  but  it  was  found  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  such  extremes  as  these  two  com- 
ments : 

"Our  reaction  to  the  film  was  that  it  presented  a 
problem  of  community  life  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
way,  rather  more  emphasis  on  the  dramatic  than 
necessary." 

"The  theme  was  considered  timely  and  uniquely  pre- 
sented with  an  abstract  technique  which  would  make  the 
subject  a  challenge  to  high  school  students  or  any  adult 
audience,  provoking  discussion  regarding  citizenship 
responsibility.  However,  lack  of  dramatic  appeal  was 
brought  out." 

In  connection  with  a  very  fine  film,  made  by  another 
group  of  film  makers,  they  had  encountered  a  pro- 
vincial attitude,  brought  home  to  them  when  a  reviewer 
of  their  film  reported  that  it  was  a  fine  film  but  that 
its    subject    matter    minimized    its    usefulness    in    the 
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Middle  West,  a  term  used  then  to  indicate  that  part 
of  the  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
film  used  a  canal  wall,  a  jetty  and  a  beach  at  the 
ocean  as  the  modus  operandi  of  telling  the  tale,  never 
dreaming  that  it  would  be  unwise,  unheard  of  or  unpeda- 
gogical  to  mention  such  unfamiliar  things  in  the  pres- 
ence of  small  landlubbers.  Again  the  problem  of  pho- 
tographing only  things  familiar  to  school  children  in 
Massachusetts.  Florida,  Nebraska,  Washington  and 
California — by  virtue  of  those  things  being  common  to 
all  the  states!  To  their  untutored  minds  this  seemed 
equivalent  to  insisting  that  sums  be  done  in  apples  in 
Washington,  cheeses  in  New  York,  oranges  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  grapefruit  in  Florida,  and  that  all  publishers 
of  arithmetics  be  instructed  to  issue  editions  of  their 
books  with  this  in  mind. 

And  so  "These  People"  did  the  only  thing  they  could 


if  they  wanted  to  sell  enough  of  their  films  to  make  it 
possible  to  buy  film  and  pay  laboratory  costs  to  make 
more  films — they  took  to  making  nice  factual  films 
of  things  everybody  saw  around  him  every  day  in  any 
part  of  the  country  that  lay  between  latitudes  30°  and 
50°  and  longitudes  65°  and  125°  and  was  then  known 
as  the  United  States  of  America.  They  photographed 
flowers,  bugs,  animals  and  birds,  boats,  trains,  busses, 
trucks  and  airplanes,  how  to  bath  a  baby  and  how  to 
build  a  bridge.  Rut  films  about  homo  sapiens  and  the 
fixes  he  got  himself  into  individually  and  especially  col- 
lectively? And  about  animals  that  lived  only  east  of 
the  AUeghanies  or  only  west  of  the  Rockies?  Ah  no! 
And  thus  it  was  that  "These  People"  unsheathed  the 
sword  that  cut  the  Gordian  knot  and  made  piles  and 
piles  of  money.    .And  that's  what  makes  this  a  fable! 


A  Cooperative  Glass  Slide  Library 

DARCY      A.     SKAGGS  and  place   a    facultv    member    approximately    one-half 

Director  of  Visual  Instruction  time   with   the   library   and   give  him   student   help  to 

Public  Schools,  Mesa,  Arizona  ^^^i^^  i,^  distribution. 

AS  THERE  is  found  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  After  many  trivial  difiiculties  were  overcome  the  li- 

Arizona    approximately    one-half    of    the    school  brary  was  organized  on  this  plan.  Mr.  .Alfred  Thomas  was 

population  of  the  state,  it  has  been  felt  for  several  placed  in  charge  of  the  library  for  the  college.  Mr.  Rulon 

years  that  a  visual   aids  library   should  be  started  in  T.  Shepherd,  Superintendent  of  Mesa  Public  Schools. 

this  locality.    This  was  actually  done  when  a  number  was  made  director  for  the  Valley  Elementary   School 

of  schoolmen  in  the  valley  began  to  believe  very  strongly  Superintendents   and   Principals    Association,    through 

that  the  available  visual  aids  were  not  only  somewhat  which  a  great  deal  of  the  red  tape  had  been  handled, 

difficult  to  obtain  on  the  desired  dates,  but  that  there  Many  rather  different  ideas  have  been  included  in 

was  great  need  for  additional  material.  the  plans  for  distribution.   The  catalog  is  made  up  with    J 

Because  of  the  usableness  of  glass  slides  in  the  indi-  the  main  thought  being  teacher-use   made  as  easy  as    1 

vidual  teacher's  own  classroom ;  because  no  nearby  uni-  possible.    The  table  of  contents  directs  the  teacher  to 

versity  extension  division  library  had  done  much  with  such  headings  as  Geography— 7th  Grade.  History— 6th 

glass  slides ;  and  because  of  many  units  of  work  that  had  Grade,  Art.  etc.,  giving  the  page  number  to  turn  to  for 

heretofore  been  going  without  good  illustrative  material  each  one.    On  the  page  to  which  the  teacher  is  thus 

through  the  lack  of  appropriate  motion  pictures,  it  was  directed  is  listed  all  units  that  are  of  actual  help  to  the 

decided  to  start  this  proposed  library  with  glass  slides.  teacher  for  that   particular   subject   and   grade.    Here, 

As  I  was  the  only  full-time  visual  instruction  man  too,  we  find  not  just  a  list  of  glass  slide  units— but  a 

in   the  valley   it  very  naturally  fell   to  me  to  see  the  Hst  of   sub-headings  taken   from   the   text-book   (even 

schools  and  work  up  the  plans.'  The  schools  were  over-  the  page  numbers  of  the  text  are  given)— and  under 

whelmingly  in  favor  of  the  plan— which  is  roughly  out-  each  sub-heading  is  listed  the  unit  of  glass  slides  that  is 

lined  below.  illustrative  material  for  that  unit  of  work.    After  each 

(1)  The  schools  could  become  members  for  two  years  glass  slide  unit  is  placed  the  page  number  on  which 
by  paying  on  the  basis  of  their  A.  D.  A.  as  follows:  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  titles  of  each  ol  the  slides 

A  Y)  A.                                                      2  vears'  service  found    in    the    unit.     Although   this   sounds    somewhat 

0  -     500                                                          $25.00  complicated  in  describing  it,  in  reality  it  is  very  simple. 

501   -   1000    50.00  Another  thing  that  we  think  is  a  new  feature  is  the 

1001   -  2500                                                            75.00  way  the  order  blanks  are  made.   The  library  distributes 

(This  does  not  allow  for   Phoenix,  which  was  not  to  the  schools  penny  postal  cards,  on  one  side  of  which 

included.)  have   been   mimeographed    the  address  of   the    library 

(2)  The  Arizona  State  Teachers  at  Tempe^  would  and  on  the  otiier  side  has  been  mimeographed  the  order 
underwrite  an  additional  amount  equal  to  the  amount  blanks.  Therefore  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  order  glass 
raised  by  the  schools— this  credit  to  be  used  largely  in  slides— no  typing  of  formal  letters,  no  addressing  of 
buying  duplicate  and  triplicate  copies  of  the  most  used  envelopes,  and  no  .spending  money  for  stationery,  typi.st. 
glass  slide  units.2  or  three  cent  stamps. 

(3)  The  college  at  Tenipe  would  not  only  stand  good  .,  , ,  ,                    ,,.,,., 

r        ..  •           .                         ,     ^            1111               111  "  -Mthough  no  school  is  obligated  to  renew  meinbersnii)  at 

for  this  extra  money,  but  would  also  house  the  slides  „,j.  e„d  of  the  two  years,  still  it  is  easily  recognized  that  if  the 

; —  library  gives  good  service  the  number  of  members  at  the  end 

'  It  is  to  Dr.  Grady  Gammage,  president  of  the  college,  that  of  the  two  years  would  very  probably  be  greater  than  at  the 

a  great  deal  is  owed  for  his  cooperation  in  starting  this  visual  beginning — thereby   raising  the   money  to  pav  for  the  credit 

aids  librarv.  that  t!ie  college  has  underwritten. 
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Installment  Twenty-One.  And  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  although  educators 
had  awakened  to  the  possibilities 
of  visual  education,  the  main  sup- 
ply   still     came     from     the     theatres. 


\ 


I  RECALL  no  outspoken  opposition  to 
the  appearance  of  Harley  Clarke  as  a 
self-appointed  leader  in  the  halls  of 
learning — a  man  who  possessed  no  Ph.D., 
whose  success  had  been  measured  first  of 
all  in  the  counting  house — but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  regarded  in  some 
quarters  as  a  kind  of  ogre.  There  was 
even  a  suspicion  that  Professor  Moulton, 
altruistic  and  upright,  had  sold  liimself 
to  the  devil.  The  works  of  little  minds, 
say  you?  Well,  the  world  is  largely  filled 
with  little  minds. 

A  similar  onus  was  doubtless  suffered 
by  Dudley,  Roach,  Ankeney  and  Gregory 
because  of  their  services  to  Ford ;  and 
there  were  slurs  cast  undeservedly  at 
other  educators  when  they  consorted  with 
those  self-made  men  of  large  private 
means  who  were  next  to  force  their 
well-intentioned  way  into  the  field.  To  be 
sure,  those  were  days  especially  when  the 
rich  lived  in  clouds  of  popular  suspicion. 
It  was  only  a  little  while,  indeed,  since 
a  Rough  Rider  President  of  the  United 
States  had  turned  a  blistering  fire  on 
"malefactors  of  great  wealth."  In  all 
events,  some  credence  may  be  given  to 
the  charge  that  Harley  Clarke's  first 
call  to  form  the  S.V.E.  was  not  received 
everywhere  in  friendly  spirit,  but  that  it 
served  also  even  as  an  alarm  for  liurried 
preparations  to  repel  the  unpurified  in- 
vader, in  the  forms  of  sanctified  aca- 
demies, associations  and  departments  of 
visual  instruction. 

Consolidation 

riowEvr.R,  all  this  growing  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  visual  educa- 
tion, whatever  had  occasioned  it,  was  ex- 
cellent. Regardless  of  how  individuals 
may  have  felt  about  those  who  gave  the 
original  impulse,  the  various  local  edu- 
cator groups  throughout  the  country 
served  as  "reverberators."  That  was  what 
the  old-time  architects  used  to  call  acoust- 
ical reinforcement  devices  in  their  public 
buildings ;  .so  the  use  of  the  word  means 
well.  Every  meeting  at  wliicli  the  subject 
received  attention  did  its  bit.  When  the 
.'Vmcrican  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York,  gave  a  demonstration  of 
visual  aids  to  educators  in  May,  192L  the 
movement  was  strengthened  and  carried 
on.  Similar  service  was  rendered  when 
the  Sierra  Educational  News,  of  San 
Francisco,  official  organ  of  the  California 
State  Teachers'  As.sociation,  distributed 
its  1925  questionnaire  on  the  subject ;  it 
was  pressed  a  little  further  when  some 
school  supervisor  reported  his  visual 
methods,  actually  at  work,  in  a  given 
school  journal. 

.\n  idea  of  the  early  status  of  the  de- 
velopment may  be  obtained  from  the 
Visual  Education  Directory,  published  by 
The  National  .Academy  of  Visual  In- 
struction beginning  about  192').  In  that 
year   the   list   was  long   enough    to    war 


rant  subdivision  into  groups  naming  vis- 
ual education  officers  respectively  in 
charge  of  State,  county  and  city  services, 
and  of  institutions  and  associations,  with 
especial  mention  of  those  places  which 
conducted  courses  on  the  methods.  Or 
one  may  open  the  informative  pages  of 
Visual  Education  Departments  in  Edu- 
cational Institutions,  by  .A.  P.  Hollis, 
which  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
published  in  1924. 

Each  group,  once  started,  tried  to  out- 
do the  others  in  applications,  tests  and 
even  occasionally  with  film  productions. 
Lacking  knowledge  of  precedents,  the 
daily   newspapers   hailed   every    consider- 


In  1914  Louis  Ehrhart  Reber  was  us- 
ing University  of  Wisconsin  exten- 
sion facilities  for  statewide  distribu- 
tion of  especially  prepared  school  films. 

able  attempt  with  extravagances  of  type. 
The  Baltimore  American  became  so  much 
enthused  over  its  discovery  of  visual 
education  that  it  sponsored  a  plan  for 
utilizing  "free"  films  which  had  been 
produced  to  show  the  work  of  divisions 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
It  placed  the  reels  in  the  local  public 
schools,  the  materials  having  been  edited 
to  suit  the  purpose,  of  course,  by  edu- 
cators. 

When  the  reels  were  ready,  a  preten- 
tious "show"  was  arranged  to  occur 
May  20,  1922,  in  a  Baltimore  theatre 
before  a  large  assemblage  of  principals, 
teachers  and  qualified  observers.  Present 
on  the  platform,  as  guest  speakers,  were 
Dr.  F.  H.  Newell,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
representing  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  .Agri 
culture;  W.  W.  Husband,  commissioner- 
general    of    immigration,    proxy    for    the 


Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Dr.  I'rancis 
Holley,  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Economics.  Approving  messages  were 
read  from  President  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing, Secretary  of  the  Interior  I'all,  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  Davis.  And,  of 
course,  Will  H.  Hays,  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  and  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica, expressed  his  usual  cordial  interest. 
The  only  objectionable  and  really  absurd 
feature  was  the  published  report  of  the 
event,  describing  the  reels  as  "the  first 
purely  educational  films  ever  shown  in 
this  country  under  a  systematic  plan  su 
pervised  by  educators." 

Harley  Clarke  withdrew  from  the 
S.V.E.  in  December,  1929,  satisfied  that 
the  schools  were  not  yet  ready  for  peda- 
gogical films ;  the  educator  groups  which 
had  leaped  so  enthusiastically  into  the 
new  opportunity  now  that  he  had  left  it, 
had  yet  to  learn  the  .same  hard  lesson. 
The  goal  was  there,  right  enough — even 
Clarke  was  convinced  of  that — but  there 
was  still  plenty  of  trail-blazing  to  be 
done,  done  by  every  individual  concerned, 
however  humble.  The  educators  gener- 
ally, however,  were  impatient.  Many  had 
a  feeble  try  at  the  new  method,  viewed 
the  demonstrations  with  no  allowance  for 
early  imperfections,  and  discarded  the 
idea.  They  provided  the  facilities  of  a 
single  school,  or  even  a  chain  of  twenty 
schools,  and  expected  the  theatrical  mo- 
tion picture  industry  to  supply  them  with 
sometliing  exclusive  at  impossibly  low 
prices.  .And  when  the  Hollywood  and 
New  York  producers  did  not  respond 
with  quantities  of  material  made  to  fit 
the  .schoolmen's  arbitrary  standard.s — in 
a  field  which  as  yet  could  have  no  fixed 
standard.s — these  alleged  visual  educators 
frequently  stopped  trying  and  decided  to 
wait. 

The  16-milIimeter  projector  existed 
then,  but  it  was  quite  unperfected.  Lab- 
oratories, busy  with  a  heavy  3.S-miIlimeter 
output,  had  not  troubled  to  work  out 
print  quality  in  the  narrow  acetate  film. 
It  usually  was  execrable.  Compared  with 
theatrical  equipment,  or  even  with  35- 
millimeter  "suitcases,"  the  16-millimeter 
projector  was  a  mere  toy;  and  a  person 
who  prophesied  its  serious  use  in  the 
field  was  deemed  a  fool.  Ilhnnination  was 
poor  and  the  mechanical  movement  gen- 
erally was  unsteady.  The  Pathescope. 
with  its  28-millinieter  film,  was  better; 
but  it  could  use  pictures  only  from  its 
own  jealously  guarded  library,  or  foot 
age  produced  expressly  for  it.  If  the 
school  bought  an  old,  standard-size  port- 
able or  semi-portable,  the  film  rental 
price  necessarily  went  up.  because  a  reel 
of  35-miIlimeter  film  at  that  time  had  an 
intrinsic  value  of  about  $45.  and,  besides 
an  exchange  didn't  like  to  have  a  prop- 
erty of  that  cost  scratched,  torn,  or  cov- 
ered  with  oil   in  a  single   run  on  a   worn 
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The  Burton  R.  Barns  "vicious  circle  in  visual  education,"  published  in  "Edu- 
cational Screen"  .Sept.,  1926,  has  remained  strikingly  true  in  intervening  years. 


machine  used  by  an  amateur  operator,  for 
a  payment  of  two  dollars.  The  educator, 
of  course,  was  taking  his  chances,  prob- 
ably with  the  fire  hazard  of  a  nitrate 
print,  for  acetate  was  more  expensive 
and  frankly  rated  by  the  laboratories  as 
poor  stuff  upon  which  to  print  brilliant 
pictures. 

So,  after  the  first  glad  rush  at  the 
start  of  the  visual  education  movement, 
there  was  a  lull.  That,  however,  was 
characteristic  of  all  progress  for,  as  the 
educators  themselves  have  discovered 
and  have  declared,  civilization  advances 
in  waves.  Now,  therefore,  although  vis- 
ual education,  with  the  motion  picture 
most  conspicuous  in  it,  was  recognized 
for  its  importance,  it  did  not  forge 
ahead — it  just  marked  time.  Many  in- 
telligent observers  expressed  their  irri- 
tation at  the  delay ;  but  none  showed  a 
clearer  sense  of  the  reasons  for  it  than 
Burton  R.  Barns,  supervisor  of  visual 
education  in  the  Detroit  schools.  He 
sketched  his  notion  of  the  "vicious  circle" 
which  in  his  opinion  was  responsible,  and 
sent  it  to  the  Educational  Screen.  An 
editorial  there  had  given  him  the  idea, 
he  said,  and  the  magazine  now  published 
his  cartoon — in  the  September  1926  issue. 

The  circle  showed  the  six  human  fac- 
tors in  the  then  current  system  of  film 
supply- — visual  expert,  film  producer,  sales- 
man, teacher",  board  of  education  member, 
and  school  superintendent — each  uttering 
a  typical  alibi  for  doing  nothing.  Mr. 
Barns's  demand  of  those  who  looked  upon 
this  circle  was,  "All  together  now — let's 
break  it." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the 
circle  was  being  broken — slowly,  and,  to 
the  short-range  observer,  imperceptibly. 
Disintegration  was  being  caused  by  the 
same  ungoverned  forces  which  had  been 
steadily  at  work  since  long  before  the 
visual  education  movement  took  form. 
They  were  evinced  in  the  old  compro- 
mises,   to    be    sure,    just    a    little    more 


smootlied  down  by  the  glacial  grinding 
of  the  years.  Existing  films — used  the- 
atrical subjects,  "free"  industrials,  ama- 
teur attempts  at  production — were  col- 
lected hither  and  yon,  stored  at  some 
convenient  non-theatrical  exchange,  ob- 
jectionable scenes  snipped  out  and  new 
titles  "cut  in,"  to  make  them  conform  as 
nearly  as  might  be  with  requirements  of 
the  local  school  system.  Thus  I  have  seen 
Rita  Hochheimer,  applying  those  neces- 
sary expediencies,  review  and  order 
changes  in  miscellaneous  reels  collected 
by  Ilsley  Boone  and  Walter  Yorke  for 
the  New  York  City  schools  which,  in 
January,  1928,  boasted  visual  education  in 
some  seventy  institutions.  And  I  have 
heard  accounts  of  similar  procedures  in 
other  American  cities  of  the  time. 

The  Theatre  Carries  On 

The  theatrical  field  continued  to  make 
its  unintentional  but  not  unfriendly  con- 
tributions. That  is  to  say,  the  theatres 
w-ent  right  on  using,  for  their  own  enter- 
tainment purposes,  films  which  might  be 
salvaged  later  for  non-theatrical  show- 
ings. And  an  interesting  incidental  de- 
velopment of  the  time  in  this  direction 
came  from  the  eager  attention  shown  by 
patrons  of  two  Paramount  theatres  in 
New  York  City,  the  Rialto  and  Rivoli 
on  Broadway,  when  short  subjects  were 
well  presented  on  their  programs. 

These  houses  were  then  under  the  di- 
rection of  Samuel  L.  Rothafel,  known 
far  and  wide  as  "Roxy,"  probably  the 
greatest  motion  picture  showman  of  his 
day.  His  bills  were  all  carefully  as- 
sembled for  his  own  advance  approval, 
and  each  item  was  made  to  yield  as  much 
entertainment  value  as  possible.  If  he 
felt  that  more  value  could  be  put  there 
reasonably,  he  frequently  returned  a  sub- 
ject to  its  producer  for  that  purpose.  He 
gave  as  much  attention  to  securing  an 
effective  newsreel,  novelty  or  comedy  as 
he    did    to    booking    the   feature    picture 


which  they  were  intended  to  support.  I 
have  sat  with  him  many  times  in  the 
earlier  years  while  he  was  looking  over 
the  supply.  In  consequence  of  his  care, 
his  short  films  were  markedly  superior  to 
the  usual  grind  of  such  material  served 
by  the  ordinary  distributing  channels. 
Whereas  the  routine  exhibitor  would 
contract  for  a  dozen  or  so  travel  reels 
on  the  basis  of  a  sample  preview  of  one, 
Roxy  would  agree  to  use  but  one  or  two, 
and  those  only  after  individual  examina- 
tion. The  success  which  his  theatres  en- 
joyed, through  the  exercise  of  this  more 
discriminating  method,  was  naturally 
noised  over  the  industry,  and  exhibitors 
in  other  cities  sought  to  book  the  same 
complete  programs  so  expertly  built. 
They  could  procure  the  features  easily, 
as  a  rule,  but  not  the  supporting  shorts : 
so  applications  for  those  were  made  di- 
rectly to  Roxy,  or  to  Hugo  Riesenfekl, 
leader  of  the  fine  orchestra  at  the  Rialto, 
who  had  been  promoted  to  assist  him  in 
management. 

If  this  selected  material  vifas  to  acquire 
such  value  through  having  been  brought 
thus  to  countryside  attention,  Roxy's  or- 
ganization surely  was  entitled  to  share 
in  the  profits.  So  Riesenfeld  set  up  a 
regular  film  exchange  for  the  purpose, 
called  the  Red  Seal.  Through  this  point, 
then,  were  relayed  some  of  the  best  short 
subjects  shown  in  the  theatres  of  the  na- 
tion during  the  third  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury, subjects  which  probably  never 
would  have  reached  the  wide  public  in  the 
routine  process  of  sale.  In  prosecuting 
the  idea,  to  stimulate  the  producers  of 
shorts  as  well  as  to  whet  the  aroused 
interest  of  audiences  and  exhibitors  in 
them,  Riesenfeld  awarded  an  attractive 
annual  medal  for  the  best  offering  of  the 
type.  It  was  competed  for  spiritedly, 
.^nd,  indirectly,  the  entire  non-theatrical 
field  benefited. 

When  Roxy  went  to  manage  the  Cap- 
itol Theatre  in  New  York,  and  left 
Riesenfeld  to  succeed  him  at  the  Rialto 
and  Rivoli,  Riesenfeld  continued  the  good 
work.  A  striking  example  of  his  con- 
structive course  was  his  presentation  at 
the  Rivoli,  beginning  February  3,  1923, 
of  the  film  known  as  "Einstein's  Theory 
of  Relativity."  The  original  production 
had  been  made  under  supervision  of  well 
known  Berlin  scientists  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  when  the  learned  world 
was  agog  with  the  sensational  pronounce- 
ments of  the  great  Albert.  Being  brought 
to  America,  however,  the  film  greatly  dis- 
appointed Riesenfeld,  who  felt  that  a 
valuable  property  had  been  unrealized 
for  want  of  proper  technical  finish. 

With  due  authorization  he  assigned  the 
work  to  Ma.x  Fleischer,  the  "Out-of-the 
Inkwell"  animator;  and  Fleischer  sub- 
let the  contract  to  Carpenter  and  Gold- 
man, who  actually  did  the  splendid  re- 
vision. Their  finished  subject  was  in  four 
reels.  Reisenfeld's  theatre  requirements 
being  for  only  half  that  number,  a  two- 
reel  version  was  also  made  for  showing 
on  the  regular  afternoon  and  evening 
program ;  but  the  four-reeler  was  held  to 
be  sufficiently  important  for  especial  pre- 
sentation in  the  mornings  to  edify  the 
lovers  of  popular  science  who  thereafter 
presented  themselves  in  large  numbers. 
When   the    theatres    had    been    satisfied, 
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Dr.  Ilsley  Boone  took  a  print  for  lecture 
purposes  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  He  opened  his  tour  with  a  coni- 
phraentary  showing  at  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  where  so  many 
hundreds  clamored  for  admission  that  the 
police  had  to  be  called  out  to  control 
them  and  to  save  some  of  the  museum 
exhibits  wliich  happened  to  be  in  the  way. 

Upon  the  thoughtful  educators  who 
came  to  see  the  exhibitions  of  the  picture 
arranged  expressly  for  them,  it  made  an 
unexpected  and  remarkable  impression. 
They  quickly  noticed  that  it  was  almost 
all  about  "relativity"  and  scarcely  any- 
thing about  the  Einstein  Theory.  This, 
however,  did  not  surprise  them,  for  the 
world  had  been  warned  by  the  great 
man,  himself,  that  the  theory  could  be 
properly  comprehended  by  only  about 
twelve  living  mentalities.  But  they  found, 
in  the  long  series  of  ingenious  animated 
diagrams  and  multiple  exposures,  a  rev- 
elation of  the  powers  of  the  screen  to 
make  abstract  ideas  clear  and  compelling. 
The  New  York  Times  reporter,  who 
wrote  a  closely  packed  column  about  the 
"dress  rehearsal,"  which  very  prominent 
educators  had  attended,  observed  that 
some  of  the  illustrations  "were  so  well 
done  that  the  learned  audience  applauded 
like  an  ordinary  audience  seeing  the 
rescue  of  Jackie  Coogan."  And,  of  course, 
the  conveyance  of  abstract  ideas  was,  as 
it  still  is.  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems in  pedagogy.  The  Einstein  film  then, 
was  the  richest  and  most  varied  demon- 
stration of  scientific  animation  in  a  single 
place,  to  that  date ;  its  influence  upon 
those  who  witnessed  it  was  lasting — and, 
unknown  to  all  but  the  inner  circle  of 
friends,  that  attractive  phase  was  essen- 
tially the  excellent  work  of  the  Car- 
penter-Goldman organization. 

Another  subject  which  stirred  educa- 
tors by  concentrating  camera  advantages, 
and  which  was  given  currency  by  the 
showmanship  of  S.  L.  Rothafel,  was 
"The  Four  Seasons."  This  was  released 
first  in  1921.  It  was  produced  for  none 
other  than  Charles  Urban,  largely  out  of 
his  extensive  Kineto  Library,  and  as 
sembled  under  the  supervision  of  Ray- 
mond I..  Ditmars.  It  showed,  in  de- 
lightful variety,  the  response  of  nature 
to  the  season's  changes  from  summer  to 
autumn,  to  winter,  to  spring. 

For  the  History  Classes 

E..\ui.v  in  1917  historians  in  tlie  north- 
ern states,  at  least,  began  pleasurably  to 
see  in  the  theatres,  under  the  new  release 
brand  of  Paramount,  the  first  of  a  not- 
able series  of  ten  two-reel  sulijects  called 
"The  Son  of  Democracy,"  subsequently 
better  known  as  the  "Lincoln  Cycle."  All 
together  tliey  constituted  the  life  story  of 
the  great  Civil  War  president.  They  were 
produced  by  Benjamin  F.  Chapin,  a  char- 
acter actor,  favorably  known  to  the  stage 
for  bis  Lincoln  portrayals;  and  the  first 
numbers  were  so  well  received  by  the 
photoplay  public  that  he  was  enabled  to 
build  himself  a  studio  at  Ridgefield  Park, 
New  Jersey,  to  develop  more  ambitious 
plans. 

Seven  or  eight  years  previously  I  had 
known  Chapin  moderately  well.  We  both 
were  studying  playwriting  then,  under 
William    Thompson    Price,    an    old-time 


dramatist  who,  in  1901  in  New  York 
City,  had  founded  the  world's  first  formal 
school  devoted  to  that  art.  How  it  was 
that  Chapin  originally  came  there  I  do 
not  recall,  save  that  he  had  a  full-length 
drama  entitled  "Lincoln,"  which  was  not 
in  satisfactory  shape  for  production.  He 
may  have  joined  the  course  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  the  Broa<lway  man- 
agers who  were  in  the  habit  of  referring 
unready  playwrights  to  Price,  or  he  may 
have  been  attracted  by  the  fact  that 
Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  popular  novelist, 
author  of  The  Clansman,  upon  which  D 
W.  Griffith's  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation" 
was  later  to  be  founded,  was  also  a 
student. 

I  remember  Chapin  as  an  intense,  wiry 
chap,  who  submitted  everything  he  wrote 
for  the  stage  to  a  devoted  sister,  whose 
faith  in  his  future  success  was  unbounded. 
They  worked  hard  over  the  "Lincoln" 
drama,  and  after  a  time  the  revised  manu- 
script was  accepted  for  production  by 
William  A.  Brady,  Chapin  to  play  the 
name  part.  Unhappily  it  failed,  but  not 
without  having  received  much  admiring 
attention  for  its  human,  convincing  por- 
traiture. So  Chapin  prepared  a  condensed 
version  of  it,  featuring  scenes  of  Lincoln 
and  his  l)eloved  son.  Tad.  With  Chapin 
in  character,  it  became  a  very  successful 
headliner  in  vaudeville.  The  film  produc- 
tions came  after  that. 

The  "Lincoln  Cycle"  pictures,  like  the 
original  play,  were  not  always  remark- 
able for  their  drama,  but  they  compen- 
sated for  such  omissions  by  their  sin- 
cerity, well-photographed,  authentic  detail 
and  strong  patriotic  interest.  They  be- 
came really  popular,  and  the  theatres  used 
them  on  holiday  occasions  again  and 
again.  Their  success  had  a  curious  effect 
on  Chapin,  himself.  His  always  burning 
enthusiasm  for  Lincoln  became  an  ob- 
session. He  grew  a  proper  beard,  affected 
a  stovepipe  hat  and  a  shawl,  and  in  this 
anachronistic  rig  appeared  frequently  in 
public.  The  "Cycle"  was  to  be  his  last 
and  crowning  achievement.  He  une.x- 
pectedly  died.  In  December,  1918,  I  no- 
ticed that  Charles  L.  Parker,  of  the  Kins- 
man-Union Congregational  Church  at 
Cleveland,  was  heading  a  movement  to 
raise  $50,000  with  which  to  endow  a  de- 
partment of  literary  and  dramatic  ex- 
pression in  the  New  Lyme  Institute  at 
New  Lyme,  Ohio,  as  a  memorial  to 
Chapin.  But  I  never  did  hear  how  the 
movement  eventuated. 

About  three  years  thereafter  another 
"Lincoln"  made  its  appearance,  with  ac- 
clamation wherever  it  was  shown — a  fea- 
ture picture  made  in  California  by  Al 
and  Ray  Rockett,  who,  by  all  accounts, 
reaped  a  rich  return  for  their  at  first 
uncelebrated  risk.  In  any  case,  they  were 
rewarded  with  paying  executive  posts  in 
the  production  ranks  of  Hollywood. 

To  the  educator  of  1920  interested  in 
historical  material,  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion" was  just  a  recent  screen  triumph — 
its  "grand  premiere"  in  New  York  was 
no  longer  ago  than  February,  1915 — and, 
while  he  may  have  deplored  incitements 
to  racial  and  sectional  prejudices  in  it, 
it  must  have  stirred  his  imagination  to 
conceive  possibilities  of  period  pictures  in 
the  classroom.  More  nearly  current  was 
the    fine    production    starring    that    ex- 


Dr.  Hugo  Riesenfeld,  former  concert 
master  at  the  Vienna  Opera  House, 
encouraged  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  many  notable  educationals. 

cellent  actor  Arnold  Daly,  entitled  "My 
Own  United  States"  and  founded  on 
Hale's  The  Man  Without  a  Country. 
.'\part  from  the  adventures  of  the  fictional 
Nolan,  it  contained  stirring  scenes  of 
the  Wars  of  1812,  Tripoli  and  Mexico, 
introducing  many  famous  persons,  in- 
cluding Hamilton  and  Burr  in  their 
tragic  duel.  Long  after  this  picture  had 
served  the  theatres,  I  tried  to  buy  it  for 
use  in  the  "Chronicles  of  America";  but 
a  lawyer  bent  on  recouping  losses  of  a 
client's  estate,  held  out  for  more  than 
seemed  reasonable,  losing  thereby  a  dis- 
tinguished sales  opportunity  which  never 
came  for  him  again. 

The  Civil  War,  or  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion (or  perhaps  I  should  say  "the  War 
Between  the  States,"  which  seems  to  be 
today's  preferred  euphemism),  had  plenty 
of  theatrical  footage  to  offer  the  schools 
— among  the  mere  "program"  i)ictures 
being :  "The  Coward,"  with  Frank  Kee- 
nan  and  Charles  Ray;  "Madam  Who," 
with  Bessie  Barriscale ;  "Secret  Service," 
with  Robert  Warwick ;  "The  Copper- 
head," with  Lionel  Barrymore.  Or,  con- 
cerning the  ante-bellum  South,  there  was 
"The  Bride  of  Hate,"  starring  Frank 
Keenan  again.  In  this  last-named  film 
there  were,  as  I  recall,  some  excellent 
scenes  of  early  steamboating  on  the 
Mississippi,  when  the  tide  of  American 
population  was  spilling  over  the  Alle- 
ghanies  into  the  West.  And,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  steamboats  lived  again  less 
rowdily  in  the  screen  version  of  John 
Hay's  "Jim  Bludso,"  with  Wilfred  Lucas. 

Dramatizations  of  Bret  Harte's  stories 
recalled  the  life  of  the  Forty-Niners — ■ 
witness  Mary  Pickford  in  "M'liss,"  and 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "The  Half-Breed." 
There  were  at  least  two  outstanding 
"Evangelines,"  one  presenting  Miriam 
Cooper,  the  other  (astonishingly  enough), 
Theda  Bara,  first  of  the  screen  "vam- 
pires." Lillian  Gish  helped  to  illustrate 
the  seventeenth  century  settlement  of 
Virginia  Plantation  with  "Daphne  and 
the  Pirate."  Bessie  Barriscale  did  a  story 
(Concluded  on  I'at/e  402) 
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To  the  Members  of  the  Department 
of  Visual  Instruction 

I  AM  sure  that  you  will  be  interested  in  the  report  on 
memberships  that  has  been  prepared  by  your  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ward  C.  Bowen,  as  of  October  15.  At 
that  time  there  were  497  members  of  the  Department. 
Two  hundred  five  of  these  were  also  members  of  one 
of  the  three  branch  organizations ;  seventy-four  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Branch;  seventy-two  in  the 
New  England  Branch  ;  and  fifty-nine  in  the  most  re- 
cently organized  Louisiana  Branch. 

Even  though  branch  members  contribute  less  to  the 
National  Department  (a  part  of  the  membership  fee  is 
retained  by  the  branch)  it  seems  to  me  a  "branch" 
or  "zonal"  organization  is  fundamentally  sound.  In  the 
long  run  a  larger  total  membership  should  result  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  branch  member,  he  should 
get  more  from  his  membership  with  the  activities  and 
meetings  of  the  local  branch  supplementing  national 
activities. 

There  should  be  more  branch  organizations.  These 
branches  will  become  the  nucleus  for  the  "zonal"  or- 
ganizations when  and  if  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  appearing  on  this  page  last  month  are 
passed  at  the  Boston  meeting  next  July.  There  have 
i)een  signs  of  activity  toward  developing  new  branches 
in  Ohio  under  the  leadership  of  Edgar  Dale,  and  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  through  the  efforts  of  U.  S. 
Burt.  Five  other  sections  appear  potentially  ready  for 
branch  organization  if  local  leadership  is  developed ; 
California,  Upstate  New  York,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Southeast.  The  organization  of  branches  in 
these  sections  would  prove  a  healthy  stimulant  to  the 
total  member.ship  of  the  Department. 

In  the  meantime  every  member  can  aid  in  increasing 
memberships  by  sending  the  names  of  those  people  who 
should  be  members  of  the  Department  to  Ward  C. 
Bowen,  Secretary,  State  Education  Department,  Al- 
bany, New  York.  Mr.  Bowen  is  soliciting  member- 
ships on  the  basis  of  personal  letters  of  invitation  out- 
lining advantages  of  Department  membership. 

Incidentally,  we  have  not  yet  tabulated  our  present 
membership  on  the  basis  of  active  and  associate  mem- 
bers as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  which  makes  the 
distinction  on  the  basis  of  N.  E.  A.  membership. 

Probably  the  most  significant  activities  of  the  De- 
partment each  year  are  the  two  annual  conferences. 
Plans  for  both  of  these  meetings  are  moving  forward. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sessions  to  be  held  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  will  be  a  demonstration  and 
discussion  of  "Visual  Aids  in  Defense  of  Democracy." 
This  theme  is  in  harmony  with  the  theme  of  the  general 
meeting  of  the  A.  A.  S.  A.  for  Monday,  February  24, 


Conducted     by     JAMES     D,     FINN 

State  Teachers  College,,  Greeley,  Colorado 

"Education  to  Provide  for  the  Common  Defense."  At 
our  session  the  best  of  the  newer  visual  materials  re- 
lated to  the  subject  will  be  reviewed  and  discussed.  A 
broad  definition  of  defense  will  prevail.  Defending 
democracy  implies  much  more  than  the  building  of 
armaments  and  the  training  of  workers  and  fighters. 

Preliminary  plans  are  also  being  considered  for  the 
annual  summer  meeting  in  Boston.  The  New  England 
Branch  of  the  Department  has  already  accepted  re- 
sponsibility as  host  for  the  Department  and  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  assist  in  developing  a  worthwhile 
program  and  in  working  out  the  details  for  the  summer 
meeting.  Howard  A.  Smith  of  Milton  High  School, 
Milton,  Massachusetts,  is  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 
Mr.  Smith  is  also  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Branch.  Other  members  of  his  committee  are 
Abraham  Krasker,  Edward  Wheeler,  and  Ralph 
Brewster. 

The  Editorial  Committee  for  the  Department  has 
been  practically  completed.  Here  are  the  members 
who  have  accepted  appointment  to  serve  with  James 
D.  Finn,  Chairman :  Don  G.  Williams,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity ;  Lelia  Trolinger,  University  of  Colorado ;  Rob- 
ert Shreve,  Director  of  Visual  Education.  South  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin ;  and  Floyde  Brooker,  American 
Council  on  Education.  One  more  member  is  to  be 
appointed  from  the  South. 

Now,  as  a  review,  and  to  remind  you  of  what  you 
can  do  as  a  member  of  the  Department,  here  are  sug- 
gestions made  in  this  and  two  previous  letters : 

1.  Send  names  of  people  who  should  be  members 
of  the  Department  to  Ward  Bowen,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

2.  Send  suggestions  for  the  program  for  the  two 
annual  meetings  to  me. 

3.  Give  careful  consideration  to  the  "Zonal  Plan" 
as  outlined  last  month  and  express  your  opinions 
to  me  or  to  the  enlarged  Zonal  Plan  Committee 
which  will  soon  be  appointed. 

4.  Consider  steps  to  be  taken  toward  developing 
new  branches. 

5.  Send  suggestions  and  word  of  your  willingness 
to  help  the  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Committee. 

Yours  sincerely 

Paul  C.  Reed 


New  England  Branch  News 

The  New  England  section  of  the  Department  of 
Visual  Instruction  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion has  inaugurated  a  new  policy  of  holding  regional 
meetings  in  the  various  states  designed  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  becoming  more  familiar  with  Visual  and 
Audio  aids.   The  meetings  are  opened  to  any  interested 

(Concluded  on  page  397) 
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Techniques  of  Utilization 

History  Number,  Education  Magazine. 
61  :  September.  1940.  Daniel  C. 
Knowlton,   special  editor. 

This  special  issue  of  the  magazine 
gives  ways  and  means  of  making  current 
history  alive  and  real.  G.  T.  Hankin 
describes  the  work  of  the  British  Coun- 
cil of  the  Hi.storical  Association  in  pro- 
moting the  production  and  use  of  history 
films  and  other  visual  aids.  Irene  F. 
Cypher,  of  the  educational  staff  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  gives  help- 
ful guidance  in  the  use  of  maps  for  fol- 
lowing current  events.  ("The  Living 
Map,"  p.  14).  Emil  Lengyel.  the  Hungar- 
ian writer,  describes  the  value  of  visits 
to  historic  sites  as  a  Hnk  between  the 
present  and  the  past  (p.  18). 

In  his  article  "Using  the  Movies  in  the 
Teaching  of  History  and  the  Social 
Studies"  John  T.  Greenan  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  summarizes  once  again 
the  historical  film  dramas  which  can  ef- 
fectively be  used  by  teachers  of  Amer- 
ican history  as  well  as  .some  of  the  16mm. 
versions  of  feature  pictures. 

Other  aids  reconmiended  for  vitalizing 
history  are  museum  exhibits  ("It's  a 
Small  World,"  by  Dwight  Franklin,  p. 
30)  and  art  prints  ("A  New  \'isual  Aid: 
Illustrative  Sets  available  from  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,"  bv  .Anne  Holii- 
day  Webl),  p.  35) 

An  interesting  technique   for  enriching 
current   events   is  the   Town   Hall   meet- 
ing of  the  Air  type  of   auditorium   pro 
gram,    described    by    a    New    York    City 
teacher  (Meyer  Terkel,  p.  38). 

Simple  Visual  Aids — Godfrey  Elliott. 
Oakvale,  West  Va.— /fV.f/  I'irgiiiir 
School  Journal,  69:14  September,  1940 

The  many  ways  in  which  schools  can 
inaugurate  an  effective  program  using 
concrete  sensory  aids  at  httle  or  no  ex- 
pense other  than  effort.  The  use  of  com- 
munity resources,  school  museum  col 
lections,  picture  files,  stereographs  are 
some  of  the  aids. 

Movies  in  High  School  History  Teach- 
ing—  Ilanon  Moon,  Willis,  Texas  — 
Texas  Outlook,  24:39  September,  1940 

The  value  of  using  Hollywood  film; 
that  portray  episodes  in  .American  his- 
tory. Specific  reference  is  made  to  the 
patriotic  short  subjects  made  by  Warner 
Brothers  in  technicolor.  They  are  avail- 
able to  theatres  free  for  showing  to  stu- 
dents. Titles  in  this  series  include,  "De- 
claration of  Independence,"  "Romance  of 
Louisiana,"  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  "Man 
Without  a  Country,"  "Patrick  Henry." 
"Lincoln  in  the  White  House"  and  "Tlie 
Bill  of  Rights." 


Visual  Aids  to  Learning— .S'tAoo/  Ex- 
ecutive— September,  1940 

The  illustrations  are  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  the  written  material  contained 
in  the  articles.  Contributors  to  the  special 
issue  include:  D.  Arthur  Bricker  of  Cin- 
cinnati, F.  Marshall  Worrell  of  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  D.  Ross  Pugmire  of  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  Geor- 
gina  Lannin  of  Hamtramck,  Michigan 
and  A.  T.  Browne,  Superintendent  of 
Acadia   Parish   schools,   Crowley,   La. 

The  September  issue  of  School  Ex- 
ecutive is  worth  examining. 

Visual  Aids  in  Education:  Excerpts 
from  the  Third  Annual  Conference  — 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Extension 
Division.    July  9  and  10,  1940 

Talks  included  "The  Importance  of 
Using  Visual  .Aids  as  Curriculum  Ma- 
terials" by  J.  E.  Hansen,  "Museum  Ma- 
terials for  Teaching,"  the  description  of 
the  state-university  sponsored  WPA 
Museum  Project,  and  the  use  of  the 
school  journey  in  education  —  a  round- 
table  discussion.  Other  activities  at  this 
conference,  not  reported  directly  in  this 
bulletin,  are  demonstrations  and  illustrat- 
ed talks  by  teachers  in  Oklahoma.  The 
conference  was  again  under  the  direction 
of  R.   Boyd   Gunning. 

Research 

Experiment  to  Determine  the  Most  Ef- 
fective Method  of  Teaching  Current 
History— Charles  G.  Eichel,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  N.  Y.  U. ) 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education, 
9:37-40.    September,  1940 

The  sound  film  method  of  teaching 
current  history  in  the  elementary  schools 
was  compared  with  such  traditional  meth- 
ods as  reading  of  newspaper  articles  by 
the  teacher,  reading  of  newspaper  articles 
brought  to  class  by  pupils,  reading  of 
periodicals,  and  others. 

The  6B  students  in  6  elementary  schools 
furnished  the  data.  The  schools  had  a 
similar  socio-economic  background.  The 
classes  were  heterogeneously  organized 
on  the  basis  of  intelligence  quotients  and 
similarity  of  socio-economic  backgrounds. 
\  variation  of  the  paired  experimental 
control  technique  was  used.  .\  zero-point 
class  which  received  no  instruction  at  all 
was  also  included,  together  with  experi- 
mental and  control  groups.  The  experi- 
mental class  used  the  film ;  the  control 
class  used  a  special  news  leaflet  prepared 
for  the  experiment  and  containing  the 
same  facts  as  were  seen  in  the  film.  The 
zero-point  group  was  exposed  to  news- 
papers, photo  reporters  and  magazines 
but  received  no  instruction  at  all. 

The  teachers  were  chosen  because  of 
their  interest  in  current  historv  and  vis- 


ual instruction.  The  same  teacher  taught 
both  experimental  and  control  classes. 
There  were  two  lessons  on  each  topic, 
one  to  introduce  the  new  topic  and  the 
other  for  review.  The  film  was  shown 
twice  in  each  case;  the  Photo  Reporter 
was  read  and  reread.  (Films  used  were 
March  of  Time) 

New-type  tests  were  created.  Questions 
in  the  tests  were  selected  by  the  teachers 
as  the  most  worthwhile  and  because 
answers  to  them  could  be  found  in  the 
film  and  in  the  Photo  Reporter.  They 
were  checked  for  reliability.  A  pretest 
was  given  before  each  new  lesson  and  a 
follow-up  test  immediately  after  the  re- 
view lesson.  Ten  days  later  a  retention 
test  was  given  to  each  of  the  three  types 
of  classes.  Ten  weeks  later,  a  test  of  100 
questions,  composed  of  ten  questions 
from  each  test  of  each  of  the  ten  units, 
was  given.  This  test  was  also  given  after 
a  year's  interlude  to  144  pupils.  Results 
showed : 

1.  The  control  group  was  superior  to 
the  experimental  group  in  the  majority 
of  the  individual  units  of  the  experiment. 

2.  The  control  group  was  superior  to 
the  zero-point  group  in  each  of  the  units. 

3.  The  control  group  was  superior  to 
the  experimental  group  in  the  combined 
units  of  the  experiment. 

4.  The  control  group  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  zero-point  group  in  the 
combined  units  of  the  experiment. 

5.  The  experimental  (film)  group  was 
greatly  superior  to  the  zero-point  group 
in  each  unit  of  the  experiment. 

6.  The  experimental  group  was  greatly 
superior  to  the  zero-point  group  in  the 
combined  units  of  the  experiment. 

The  investigator  also  found  the  control 
group  superior  immediately  after  the  fol- 
low-up test  by  .27  mean  point;  but  the 
experimental  group  was  superior  to  the 
control  group  10  days  later;  the  ex- 
perimental group  was  superior  to  the  con- 
trol group  10  weeks  after  the  experi- 
ment ;  the  experimental  group  was  su- 
perior to  the  control  group  one  year  after 
the  experiment  by  6.46  mean  point. 

Conclusions :  The  sound-film  procedure, 
as  described  in  this  study,  was  more  ef- 
fective than  the  traditional  textbook- 
study  method  of  the  printed  news  media, 
since  more  of  the  information  gained 
through  the  film  was  retained  by  the  pu- 
pils so  instructed. 

Consumer  Education 
Presentation  Techniques:  Writing,  Ra- 
dio and  Motion  Pictures — Edgar  Dale 
and  I.  Keith  Tyler,  leaders.  Proceed- 
ings, Second  National  Conference,  In- 
stitute for  Consumer  Education,  Ste- 
phens College,  Columbia,  Missouri. 
Bulletin  No.  2,   1940.  p.  148-52 

Basic    material   on   consumer   educa- 
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tion  should  be  secured  from  experts.  But 
the  actual  writing  or  development  of  ma- 
terials should  be  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  are  skilled  in  the  arts  of  com- 
munication. There  is  a  genuine  pos- 
sibility of  the  production  of  consumer 
education  films  in  16mm.  silent  by  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  University  of  Minnesota  are 
already  at  work.  Documentary  films  have 
helped  to  provide  a  long-range  view  for 
consumer  education.  They  can  do  much  to 
get  action  because  of  their  emotionalizing 
quality. 

School  Journey 

The  School  Journey — Eugenia  Burnet — 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf,  85  :362-71  September,  1940 

A  child  deprived  of  one  of  the  facul- 
ties (of  seeing  or  hearing)  needs  an 
extra  amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  the 
remaining  one.  The  deaf  child  needs 
many  concrete  experiences  before  he  is 
introduced  to  the  abstract.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  get  interest  and  cooperation 
from  a  child  who  is  handicapped  than 
from  a  normal  child.  The  school  jour- 
ney can  increase  interest  by  offering  a 
natural  rather  than  an  artificial  environ- 
ment in  which  to  learn. 

Some  suggested  trips  for  such  children 
are: 

To  a  grocery  store,  to  see  the  fruit 
and  vegetables,  ideas  for  a  store  in  the 
classroom,  practice  in  speech  and  speech 
reading  in  buying  articles,  to  appreciate 
care  of  a  store. 

To  the  greenhouse,  to  select  plants  for 
the  schoolroom,  to  see  how  the  soil  is 
prepared  and  the  seeds  planted,  to  see 
how  plants  are  cared  for,  to  get  special 
information  about  the  plants  selected. 

To  the  barn,  to  see  how  the  barn  is 
made,  to  see  how  the  cows  are  cared  for, 
to  see  the  cows  milked  and  the  milk  pre- 
pared for  use. 

To  the  children's  department  of  the 
city  library,  to  see  the  arrangement,  to 
read  something  about  the  unit  being 
studied  or  a  story,  to  get  material  for 
written  language,  to  check  out  books,  to 
look  through  the  stereoscopes  at  pictures 
relating  to  the  work  being  presented. 

To  the  pet  shop,  to  see  how  pets  are 
cared  for  in  large  numbers,  to  know 
.something  of  the  cost  of  animals,  to  ap- 
preciate the  work  of  keeping  such  a 
shop. 

To  a  home,  for  articles  of  furniture  and 
rooms.  There  could  be  short  walks  to 
gain  concepts  about  certain  words. 

A  check  list  for  evaluating  a  school 
journey  is  then  given.  Sample  plan  for 
a  journey  is  given  in  detail.  The  article 
is  sufficiently  important  to  be  read  first- 
hand by  those  interested  in  specific  guides 
for  conducting  a  school  journey  with  any 
group  of  children. 

Exploring  Your  Community— Gladys 
L.  Potter,  compiler.  The  Association 
for  Childhood  Education,  1201  16th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1940.  35c. 


School-Made  Films 

The  School-made  Film  in  a  Public  Re- 
lations Program — William  G.  Hart — 
American  School  Board  Journal, 
101  :26,  September,  1940 

Our  Children  Learn  to  Read — William 
G.  Hart,  Dearborn,  Mich. — Nation's 
Schools,  July,  1940.  p.  27-30 

This  is  the  title  of  a  film  made  for 
public  relations.  It  shows  the  methods 
used  in  teaching  reading  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Dearborn.  The  article  de 
scribes  the  steps  in  the  production  of  the 
film,  from  the  planning  and  writing  of 
the  scenario  through  the  editing  and 
screening.  The  shooting  script  is  printed 
in  full. 

Books  on  Movie  Making 

Filming  for  Amateurs — Paul  Burnford, 
(.\.R,P.S.,  Foreword  by  Paul  Rotha— 
Pitman  Publishing  Corp.,  New  York, 
1939.    $3.50 

A    Guide    to    Making    Better    Movies — 

Amateur  Cinema  League,  Inc. — 1940. 
Free  to  members.  Not  for  sale.  The 
League,  420  Lexington   Ave.,   N.  Y. 

Here  are  two  books  on  the  same 
topic.  But  they  are  as  unlike  as  an  onion 
is  from  a  lily,  although  both  come  from 
the  same  family.  The  publication  of  the 
Amateur  Cinema  League  is  a  practical 
handbook  for  its  members  who  are  dab- 
bling in  cinematography  as  a  hobby.  It 
describes  in  clear-cut,  straight  forward 
fashion  the  steps  and  tools  for  making 
amateur  movies  in  8mm.  and  16mm.  size. 
Simple  diagrams  and  small  photographic 
illustrations  help  in  the  presentation.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  "give  a  suffi- 
ciently full  statement  of  fundamentals,  to 
serve  new  and  old  filmers  alike."  The 
book  replaces  Making  Better  Movies,  also 
a  publication  of  the  Amateur  Cinema 
League. 

Paul  Burnford's  book  is  a  sensitive 
treatment  of  the  art  and  ingenuity  that 
are  inherent  in  making  films.  Its  purpose 
is  to  "point  the  way  to  higher  quality 
work  .  .  .  thus  making  it  useful  to  the 
amateur  as  well  as  the  professional  cine- 
matographer."  Paul  Burnford  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  the  British  documen- 
tary film  makers,  as  Rotha  describes  in 
the  foreword,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
show  his  creative  talents  in  the  produc- 
tion of  four  short  films  made  at  very  low 
cost.  The  book  is  beautifully  designed 
and  the  photographs  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  content.  They  describe  very 
effectively  the  "intangible"  elements  that 
the  author  wishes  to  convey.  The  em- 
phasis in  this  book  is  on  the  objects  being 
photographed  and  the  best  ways  of 
achieving  desired  effects  or  impressions. 
Burnford  believes  that  all  film  makers, 
amateur  and  professional  alike,  should 
have  a  reason  for  telling  a  story  in  film 
and  that  he  can  help  them  to  use  the 
mechanical  tools  at  his  disposal  to  best 
advantage  in  telling  the  story  or  building 
up  the  impression.  As  a  positive  guide  to 
eliminating  mediocrity  from  film-making, 
this  book  is  a»  "must." 


Source  Materials 

Teaching     with     Motion     Pictures:     A 
Guide  to  Sources  of  Information  and 
Materials — Mary   E.   Townes.   Teach- 
ers College  Library — Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations,   Teachers     College,     Columbia 
University,    New   York    City.     Revised 
Edition  1940,  29  pp.  35c 
A  carefully  organized  and  informa- 
tive listing  of  materials  needed  to  pro- 
mote the  effective  use  of  film  in  schools. 
As   the    Foreword    states,    "the   publica- 
tion  of   new   books   and   pamphlets   and 
the  discontinuance  of  many  has  necessi- 
tated a  complete  revision  of  the  earlier 
guide  (1938)  .  .  .  The  revised  edition  is 
up   to   date   through   early   1940."   Books, 
periodicals,     yearbooks,     organizations, 
courses    for    teachers,     and    sources    of 
films   and   equipment  are   given   for  the 
field    of    visual    education    in    general, 
with     special    emphasis    on    the    educa- 
tional     film.       Research      studies,     and 
other   materials   on    the   theatrical   film, 
manuals  and  books  for  teaching  photo- 
play   appreciation,    are    also    provided. 
Finally,    three    pages     are     devoted    to 
literature  on  amateur  movie  making  in 
schools.     An    excellent    source    booklet. 

Films  at  the   New  York   World's  Fair 

— .American  Film  Center.  Inc..  45 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.C.  —  Xational 
Board  of  Review  ^Iaqa:ine,  September, 
1940  p.  9. 

The  Center  plans  to  make  available 
to  teachers  tlie  titles  of  those  films  shown 
at  the  New  York  Wcrld's  Fair  that  will 
be  generally  distributed.  All  forms  of 
public  relations  were  effectively  present- 
ed through  the  film  medium.,  ranging 
from  foreign  newsreels  and  travel  films, 
-American  government  films  and  indus- 
trials. 

Visual  Aids  in  the  Realm  of  Chemistry 

— Visual  Aids  Service,  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair, 
1940.    11   pp  mimeo.  25c. 

A  listing  of  charts,  exhibits,  films, 
pictures,  slides,  and  publications  avail- 
able from  various  sources  for  teaching 
Junior  High  School  Science  and  Senior 
High  Shool  and  College  Chemistry.  In- 
formation is  given  as  to  specific  material 
obtainable — on  abrasives,  alcohol,  alumi- 
num, asbestos,  and  so  on  to  wood  and 
wool. 

1000  and  One,  The  Blue  Book  of  Non- 
Theatrical    Films    —    Educational 
Screen.     Chicago,     111.     16th      .Annual 
Edition,    1940-41,    132  pp.   75c   to   non- 
subscribers   of  Educational  Screen. 
This   annual   stand-by   now  appears 
with    important    revisions    (or   improve- 
ments).   The  number  of  film  titles   and 
film  distributors  has  grown  ;  the  number 
of    subject    classifications    has    reached 
155.     There   is,   too,   a    complete    alpha- 
betical index  to  all  the  films   for  ready 
reference.     Announcement    is    made    of 
the    coming    publication    of    the    results 
of   the   Xational   Film   F2valuation    Pro- 
ject, sponsored  by  Educational  Screen, 
in    a    Supplement   sold   only   to   owners 
of  this   16th  edition. 
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Animated  diagram  illustrating  the  function  of  the  ailerons 


Principles  of  Flight 


IN  this  film,  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  lift  and  flight  are  illus- 
trated by  the  kite,  the  glider,  and 
the  airplane.  Animations  and 
straight  photography  of  laboratory 
apparatus  and  wind  tunnels  are 
used  to  illustrate  the  effect  on 
flight   of  velocity   of  air  currents, 


angle  of  inclination  of  the  wings, 
and  streamlining.  The  standard 
controls  of  an  airplane  are  demon- 
strated both  in  straight  photogra- 
phy and  by  means  of  animated  dia- 
grams— rudder,  elevators,  ailer- 
ons, stabilizer,  and  fin.  Immediate 
delivery.  1  reel — $24. 


Write  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Teaching  Films  Division,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Aerodynamo  meter 


Glider  in  flight 


Eastman  Classroom  Films 
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The  Educational  Screen 


NEW  FILMS  OF  THE  MONTH 

As  They  Look  to  A  Teacher  Committee 


Conducted     by    DON     WHITE 

In  Charge  of  Audio-Visual  Extension  Service 
Division  of  General  Extension, 
University  System  of  Georgia,  Atlanta 


ABOUT  THE  Committee — 
In  the  organization  of  a  Teacher  Committee  to 
screen  and  evaluate  films,  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  the  cooperation  of  the  extension  class  in  Audio- 
Visual  Education  which  is  being  conducted  in  Atlanta 
by  Professor  H.  B.  Ritchie,  Professor  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  Georgia.  The  members  of  this  class, 
all  of  whom  are  experienced  teachers,  have  volunteered 
to  serve  as  the  Teacher  Committee.  The  wide  training 
and  ability  of  this  Committee  is  revealed  by  a  survey  of 
the  training  and  experience  of  the  members  present 
at  the  last  meeting,  where  it  was  found  that  of  the  17 
members  present,  15  have  Master  of  Arts  degrees,  one 
a  Master  of  Science  degree  and  one  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  The  individual  members  of  the  Committee 
average  16  years'  teaching  experience  each.  Because 
of  this  excellent  training  and  wide  experience,  the  writer 
feels  certain  that  their  opinions  may  be  credited  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 


Never  a  moments  difficulty 


ALL    HOLMES 

SOUND-ON-FILM    PROJECTORS 

in  the  Wilbur  Wright  Junior  High  School,   Dayton.   Ohio. 

J.  R.  GOODRICH,  Principal,  writes 

"Never  experienced  a  moment's  diificulty  with  any  of  the  lour 
HOLMES  PROJECTORS/  two  in  use  six  years,  one  for  three  years 
and   a   fourth   recently   purchased." 

R.  C.  DEEPER,  Visual  Education  Director,  writes 

"The  brilliant  illumination  secured  by  the  use  of  the  super- 
lens  permits  its  use  in  th^,  classroom  without  special  dark  cur- 
tains  in  many  cases.  Wfe;'  believe  the  greatest  good  can  be 
secured  from  visual  aids  only  when  used  in  Ihe  regular  class- 
room   at    the    proper    time. " 

HOLMES     PROJECTOR     CO. 


1813    Orchard    St. 


CHICAGO 


Manufacturers   of    16mm   and   35mm   projectors 
for  over  25   yeors. 

HOLMES    AMPLIFIERS 
AND      SPEAKERS. 


To  THE  Producers — 

For  the  benefit  of  educational  fihii  producers  and 
distributors  who  are  responding  in  an  excellent  spirit 
of  cooperation  to  our  invitation  to  send  new  films  for 
screening,  the  Teacher  Committee  has  decided  to  meet 
for  screenings  each  Friday  afternoon,  instead  of  meet- 
ing on  alternate  Fridays  as  was  originally  announced. 
Producers  who  have  not  yet  forwarded  prints  of  their 
new  films  are  again  invited  to  send  a  print  of  each  new 
production,  transportation  prepaid,  to  Don  White,  223 
Walton  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Since  the  first  few  meetings  of  the  Teacher  Com- 
mittee have  shown  that  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  screen 
more  than  five  or  six  reels  at  one  meeting,  it  is  now 
suggested  that  producers  make  advance  arrangements 
by  correspondence  before  shipping  their  prints  for 
screening.  Any  prints  which  may  be  received  without 
such  advance  arrangements  will  be  held  until  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Teacher  Committee  at  which  there  is 
sufficient  time  for  their  screening.  All  films  are  returned 
on  the  day  following  their  screening. 

The  following  series  of  three  fihtis  are  especially  suited 
for  use  as  helps  in  teaching  and  motivating  reading  in  the 
kindergarten  and  lower  primary  grades.  In  each  of  the 
three  films  a  very  simple  story  is  enacted  on  the  screen  by 
puppet  characters  while  a  narrator  (a  man  for  the  first 
film,  a  woman  for  the  second  two  films)  reads  very  slowly 
and  distinctly  the  simple  words  of  the  story  which  appear, 
appropriately  grouped  in  short  phrases,  in  a  title  strip  at 
the  bottom  of  the  picture.  Each  film  is  ten  minutes  in  length. 
16mm  sound.  An  added  teaching  feature  of  distinct  value 
are  the  slides,  made  from  stills  in  the  films,  with  sound- 
disks  to  accompany  them  for  use  on  synchronized  phonograph. 
Prices  for  sale  or  rental  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  distributor.   Films,  Incorporated. 

Baby  Rabbit  In  I  Wanted  Red  Wings — .An  enactment  of  a 
Carolina  folk  talc  in  which  Baby  Rabbit  wishes  for  red 
wings  like  those  of  a  bird.  When  his  wish  comes  true,  mis- 
adventures result  which  cause  him  to  change  his  mind 
and  plead  for  riddance  of  the  red  wings. 

Baby  Rabbit  In  Carrot  Pie — Baby  Rabbit  eats  almost  all  of 
a  carrot  pie  baked  by  his  mother  as  a  present  for  Mr. 
Groundhog's  birthday.  As  a  result,  Baby  Rabbit  gets  a 
bad  case  of  stomach  ache  and  has  to  leave  Mr.  Ground- 
hog's party. 

Minor  Duck  In  I  Love  to  Make  Music — Three  ducklings. 
Do,  Re,  Mi,  together  with  Minor,  the  Ugly  Duckling,  start 
to  the  animal  school  for  the  first  time.  The  mistreated 
Minor,  who  loves  music,  becomes  the  hero  of  the  day  when 
the  teacher  has  the  whole  school  sing  a  patriotic  song 
Minor  has  written. 

Committee  Opinion — Because  most  of  the  Committee  mem- 
bers are  not  experienced  in  teaching  at  the  lower  primary 
grade  levels,  it  will  offer  no  evaluation  other  than  its  opinion 
that  the  films  should  be  of  value  in  the  kindergarten  and 
lower  primary  grades  for  the  motivation  of  reading,  word 
studv.  and  music. 
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Automotive  Service  (Vocational)  11  minutes,  16mm  sound, 
sale  price  $45.00.  Teacher's  guide  to  be  published. 
One  of  the  latest  releases  in  the  "Your  Life  Work" 
series,  this  film  uses  photography  and  narration  to  explain 
the  requirements  and  advantages  of  automotive  service  as  a 
prospective  vocational  field  for  boys.  First  the  development 
of  automobiles  is  sketched  from  the  early  models,  and  the 
narrator  explains  that  our  increased  use  of  autos  in  modern 
life  has  resulted  in  a  greater  need  for  men  experienced  in 
the  work  of  repairing  and  servicing  them.  The  film  shows 
how  a  good  automobile  mechanic  must  be  familiar  with 
many  different  kinds  of  work.  Then  various  specialized 
shop  jobs  are  shown,  with  the  explanation  that  many  service 
men  in  time  become  specialists  since  general  service  train- 
ing is  a  basic  requirement  for  all  specialized  jobs.  It  is 
explained  that  a  young  man's  first  job  in  automotive  service 
may  be  that  of  helper  or  stock  room  assistant.  The  values 
to  him  of  alertness  and  constant  study  toward  progress  on 
the  job  are  stressed,  and  the  student  who  is  interested  in 
automotive  service  as  a  vocation  is  advised  to  lay  a  strong 
foundation  of  school  courses  in  physics,  mathematics,  me- 
chanical drawing  and  shop  work.  The  opportunities  in  man- 
agement are  sketched,  and  the  film  closes  with  a  suggestion 
of  the  rewards  which  a  young  man  may  gain  by  qualifying 
himself  for  work  in  the  automotive  service  field. 

CoMMiTTEK  Opinion — A  good  film  for  boys'  vocational 
guidance  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels.  Although  the 
considerable  amount  of  material  included  necessitates  a 
somewhat  rapid  tempo,  the  information  given  is  well-balanced 
and  accurate.  The  film  is  designed  to  be  shown  as  one  of  a 
series  in  high  school  vocational  guidance  studies,  and  it 
should  prove  very  effective  if  so  used.  A  suitable  introduc- 
tion by  the  teacher,  a  discussion  of  the  points  brought  out  in 
the  film,  and  a  visit  by  the  class  to  a  modern  garage  may  be 
valuable  in  the  utilization  of  the  film.  Photography  and 
sound  are  excellent. 

The  Woodworker  (Vocational)  11  minutes,  16mm  sound,  sale 
price  $45.00.  Teacher's  guide  to  be  published. 
Another  release  of  the  "Your  Life  Work"  series,  this  is 
designed  to  suggest  vocational  opportunities  for  high  school 
boys  in  the  woodworking  trades.  Opening  scenes  show  con- 
struction work  on  dwellings  as  the  narrator  explains  that 
much  of  this  construction  consists  of  rough  carpentry.  This 
is  contrasted  to  the  more  exact  work .  required  by  interior 
finishing  and  cabinet  making.  In  a  woodworking  mill, 
workers  perform  the  tasks  of  machine  operation  and  as- 
sembly work.  Some  of  the  highly  skilled  jobs  such  as  stair 
making  and  ornamental  woodworking  are  shown,  and  the 
commentator  explains  the  requirements  of  ability  and  ex- 
perience needed  for  this  type  of  worker.  Next  the  film  sug- 
gests opportunities  for  advancement,  explaining  that  many 
contractors  and  mill  owners  came  up  from  the  shops.  The 
student  interested  in  woodworking  as  a  vocation  is  advised 
to  devote  special  attention  to  school  courses  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  to  arrange  a  home 
workshop  where  he  can  familiarize  himself  with  woodwork- 
ing tools   and   metlxods. 

Committer  Opinion — A  good  film  for  use  as  one  of  a 
series  in  vocational  guidance  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
levels.  It  should  help  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  craftsmanship  and  accuracy  in  manual  trades,  and  to  show 
the  opportunities  open  to  those  who  consider  entering  the 
wookworking  trade.  As  accompanying  activities,  visits  by 
the  class  to  a  woodworking  shop,  a  furniture  factory  or  a 
building  in  construction  are  suggested,  together  with  an  in- 
troduction by  the  teacher  before  the  film  showing  and  a  dis- 
cussion by  teacher  and  pupils  after  the  showing. 

Hummingbird  Home  Life — 1940  Kcviscd  I'crsion  (Haselton) 
11  minutes,  16mm  soun<l.  .'\pply  to  producer  for  sale  and 
rental  prices. 

.\  revised  version  of  the  film  by  the  same  title  released 
in  1938.  The  film  begins  by  telling  of  the  many  species  of 
hummingbirds,  of  which  it  pictures  one.  a  Western  species. 
Then  it  shows  a  hummingbird's  nest,  located  on  top  of  a 
signpost  on  a  busy  Hollywood  street.    Three  or  four  stages 

{Concluded  on  pai/c  391) 


FOR  EXTRA  YEARS 
OF  BRIGHTER  PICTURES 
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Dn-Lite  ChnUenger  Screen 


(Reg.   U.   S.   Pat.  Off.) 


The  screens  you  choose  now  will  affect  the  quality  of  every  pic- 
ture shown  on  them  for  years  to  come.  To  keep  the  standard  of 
projection  high  and  obtain  extra  years  of  efficient  service  specify 
DA-LITE  for  every  screen  you  buy.  Da-Lite  Screens  are  the 
result  of  3 1  years  of  leadership  in  screen  manufacture,  Thev 
offer  schools  a  complete  selection  of  surfaces,  styles  and  sizes  to 
meet  every  projection  requirement. 

DA-LITE    CHALLENGER 

This  popular  portable  screen  for  classroom  use  is  the  only  tripod 
screen  that  can  be  adjusted  in  height  merely  by  releasing  a  spring 
latch  and  raising  the  extension  rod.  NO  separate  adjustments 
of  the  case.  It  is  simple  to  set  up  and  has  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  The  Glass-Beaded  fabric  is  mounted  on  a  spring  roller 
and  when  not  in  use  is  protected  by  the  sturdy  metal  case. 

DA-LITE     ELECTROL 


ElECTROL 


jjQi 


For  la  rge  class- 
rooms and  auditor- 
iums this  electri- 
cally operated 
screen  provides 
maximum  conveni- 
ence at  low  cost. 
The  screen,  motor 
and  gear  drive  are 
housed  in  a  com- 
pact case,  which 
can  be  hung  on  the 
wall  or  from  the 
ceiling  or  installed 
in  a  recess  in  the 
ceiling.   It  is  one  of 

many  styles  in  the  Da-Lite  line.  Ask  your  supplier  about 
Da-Lite  Screens  or  write  for  instructive  48  page  Da-Lite  Screen 
data    book,    sent    free. 


DA-LITE  SCREEN  CO.,  INC. 

Dept  11ES     2723  N.  Crawford  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 
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Lfn   and   fox    ins  C^Lc 
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Conducted     by     WILBER     EMMERT 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Classroom  Museum  Promotes 
School-Community  Relations 

IN  A  conscious  eiifort  to  promote  a  more  wide-spread 
program  of  Home-School-Community  Relations  in 
her  school,  and  to  indicate  to  the  student  teachers 
under  her  supervision  an  activity  of  commendable  merit, 
one  of  the  critic  teachers  in  the  Laboratory  School  of 
the  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
employed  the  classroom  museum  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective during  the  study  of  one  of  the  units  in  ele- 
mentary science.  In  the  lesson  planning  this  objective 
was  listed  as  one  of  the  "Teacher's  Aims,"  however, 
and  was  purposely  not  brought  to  the  forefront  as  an 
outcome  to  be  acquired  by  the  students  themselves. 

While  the  critic,  the  student  teachers,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Fifth  Grade  were  planning  their  attack  on 
the  problem  of  "The  Earth  and  Its  Changes,"  the  query 
was  injected  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  from  the 
homes  a  number  of  materials  to  illustrate  the  various 
phases  of  the  subject  to  be  studied.  After  one  boy  had 
volunteered    the    information    that  "My    father    has    a 


Museum  exhibit  arranged  in  classroom, 

sure-enough,  real  meteorite" ;  and  another  pupil  stated, 
"We  have  some  sea  shells,  and  beach  sand,  and  fossils 
from  the  mines,  and  rocks  from  the  Black  Hills" ;  all 
the  other  members  of  the  class  were  eager  to  tell  what 
they  had  at  home  .which  might  be  used  to  clarify  the 
points  of  the  unit.  This  enthusiasm  skillfully  directed 
resulted  in  the  expressed  desire  that  a  "museum"  be  de- 
veloped as  the  study  of  the  problem  progressed. 

Hence,  among  the  committees  organized  to  carry  on 
the  study  of  "Earth  and  Its  Changes,"  the  "Museum 
Committee"  held  a  prominent  place.  It  (under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  student  teachers)  decided  that : 

1.  It  would  receive  items  from  members  of  the  class 
only  after  the  contributor  had  studied  his  material  and 
written  out  an  explanatory  description  of  the  article. 


(Talk  it  over  with  the  parents,  read  about  it.) 

2.  If  brought  from  home,  the  parent's  consent  to 
use  it  be  submitted  with  the  article. 

3.  An  identifying  mark  be  placed  on  the  item,  and  a 
record  submitted  to  the  museum  committee  to  facilitate 
the  return  of  the  items  at  the  completion  of  the  study 
of  the  unit. 

4.  The  Art  Supervisor  be  consulted  on  the  problems 
of  labels,  arrangement  of  items,  and  "murals." 

5.  The  exhibit  be  a  real  museum,  and  not  a  hodge- 
podge of  junk  with  useless  duplications. 

6.  The  museum  be  a  "work  shop"  during  the  study 
of  the  problem,  and  that  if  items  were  removed  for  in- 
dividual study  that  they  be  returned  promptly  and 
replaced  properly. 

7.  Field  trips  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
certain  things  as  they  exist  today,  and  to  secure  other 
items  for  the  nniseum. 

8.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  study  that  an  open  house 
period  be  observed  at  which  time  a  program  would  be 
presented  to  parents,  class  mates,  and  other  rooms  of 
the  school. 

9.  That  the  parents  be  consulted  about  many  of  the 
items  being  studied,  and  urged  to  assist  in  securing  ad- 
ditional museum  pieces. 

The  critic  teacher,  ever  mindful  of  her  "special  ob- 
jective," gave  considerable  encouragement  to  the  mu- 
seum committee  in  its  activities,  sent  short,  personal 
messages  to  the  parents  who  were  helping  in  this  en- 
terprise, used  the  school  paper  and  the  local  newspaper 
to  inform  the  parents  and  the  community  of  some  of  the 
work  being  done,  and  employed  the  camera  to  make  a 
permanent  record  of  this  museum  undertaking  as  a 
school-community  relations  medium.  The  "open  house" 
hour  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study  was  most  gratifying 
because  the  mothers  of  most  of  the  children  attended 
the  affair  and  exhibited  a  keen  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  the  attractively  arranged  museum  in 
the  classroom. 

The  accompanying  ])icture  illustrates  only  one  section 
of  the  classroom  museum  set-up.  From  it,  however 
one  can  see  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  in  front  of 
the  blackboard ;  evidences  of  an  understanding  of  mu- 
seum procedures  of  arrangement,  display,  labeling,  etc. ; 
a  working  relationship  between  the  science  teacher  and 
the  art  supervisor ;  and  some  creative  endeavors  from 
a  background  of  readings  and  reference  work. 

Other  pictures  were  taken  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  whole  display,  as  well  as  pictures  of  the  "social 
hour"  at  the  open  house  period. 

The  concluding  activity  of  this  enterprise  consisted 
of  the  construction  of  booklets  by  each  member  of  the 
class  with  a  "chapter"  given  over  to  each  of  the  major 
sections  of  the  study  of  "The  Earth  and  Its  Changes." 
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35  mm.  General  Science,  11  rolls.  $20.00 
FILM  Principles  ol  Physics,  7  rolls.  $12.00 
€kl  lift  W  Principles  ol  Chemistry,  8  rolls,  $14.00 
9M.MVEi»    FundamentalsolBiology,6roU8,$13.50 

Order  on  approval  or  send  tor  iree  toldei  and  sample. 
VISLAL    SCIEI^CES,      SuUern,  New  York 


These  chapters  were  illustrated  with  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  line  sketches  made  by  the  pupils.  The  con- 
cluding chapter,  or  appendix  consisted  of  an  account  of 
the  museum,  its  construction,  use,  values;  and  illus- 
trated with  prints  of  the  various  photographs  to  show 
the  work  done.  These  booklets  were  taken  home  by  the 
pupils,  with  instructions  to  show  them  to  their  parents. 
Thus  an  additional  Home-School-Community  Rela- 
tions medium  was  used  to  further  the  "special  ob- 
jective" of  the  critic  teacher.  W.  E. 


Electrical  Transcriptions 
As  an  Aid  to  Learning 

THEODORE     N.     ROGERS 

Lincoln  High  School,  Los  Angeles 

GATHERED  around  a  loud  speaker  at  John  Bur- 
roughs Junior  High  School,  a  group  of  young 
people  waited  anxiously  to  hear  their  own  voices.  An 
electrical  transcription  had  just  been  made  in  Mrs. 
May  Uphoff's  classroom  of  a  class  discussion,  criticiz- 
ing and  commenting  on  a  current  photoplay.  Not  so 
important  were  their  remarks,  or  the  topic  of  con- 
sideration, as  the  distinctness  of  their  diction,  and  the 
freedom  of  their  speech.  These  were  the  tools  that  they 
were  developing  for  use.  and  hence  these  were  put  in 
form  for  the  mechanical  recording  just  as  they  would 
dress  up  to  "have  a  picture  taken." 

"Let's  make  that  one  over.  .  .  .  My  voice  was  terrible 
and  James  stuttered.  ...  Do  we  really  sound  like  that 
when  we  talk?" 

Such  questions  always  follow  a  recording  and  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  producers  those  points  of  their 
personality  by  means  of  which  they  represent  them- 
selves to  others,  and  which  are  not,  of  course,  shown 
by  merely  looking  into  their  own  mirror.  Speech  re- 
cordings of  students'  voices  can  be  the  means  to  ac- 
complish material  improvement  in  distinctness  of 
speech,  in  better  diction,  and  more  worthwhile  con- 
versation. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Visual  Education  Depart- 
ment and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secondary  Curricu- 
lum Section,  transcriptions  have  been  made  by  the 
writer  at  the  John  Burroughs  Junior  High  School  of 
panel  discussions  by  the  9th  grade  students  on  such 
current  motion  pictures  as  "Gimga  Din"  and  "Pyg- 
malion." The  response  of  students  has  been  spontaneous 
tand  the  value  to  them  of  hearing  their  own  voices  and 
making  criticism  of  self,  is  readily  apparent. 
Electrical  transcriptions  have  found  valuable  appli- 
cation in  the  school  curriculum  as  mirrors  by  means  of 
which  students  may  criticize  their  own  efforts  in  indi- 
vidual musical  programs,  orchestration,  or  group  sing- 
ing, as  well  as  speaking.  At  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
High  School,  electrical  transcriptions  have  been  made 


Z!  MARSEILLAISE 

16  mm.  SOUND  FILM 
8    Reels  Rental    $20.00 

,>  (Ready  for  immediate  booking!) 

A  stirring:  film  by  Jean  Renoir 
(creator  of  GRAND  ILLUSION). 
This  French  dialogrue  film  with 
ICnglish  subtitles  is  an  epic  of  the 
French  Revolution  portraying  the 
Itlght  of  the  people  of  France 
lagrainst  the  forces  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  in  1789.  It  is  a  fine  film  as  background  for  a 
better  understanding  of  France's  present  plight.  Should 
be  seen  by  students  as  an  aid  in  history,  current  events, 
and    Frencli    language    classes. 

ALSO  LIFE  OF  VERDI,  HEART  OF  PARIS,  THE  PURITAN, 
ADVENTURES  OF  CHICO.  THE  WAVE,  ond  other  outstand- 
ing   Foreign    Language    Features. 


AND- 


Our  Consf/tut/on,  Our  Monroe  Doctrine,  The  Louisiana 
Purchase,  Bill  of  Rights.  In  the  American  Historical 
Series,    2   reels   each.  Rental   $4.   each 


FOR    CATALOG^S    AND    BOOKINGS    WRITE: 

1600    BROADWAY 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


GARRISON  FILMS 


The 
SECOND 
PROGRAM 


in  the  series  of 

MUSIC  of  the  MASTERS 

Ho//ywoocf-produced    In    I6mm.    Sound 

World-Famed  Musicians 

•   PROGRAM   No.  2  • 
VRONSKYandBABrN 

Piano  duo 

Waltz  in  A  Flat  by  Brahms 

Valse  by  Arensky 

Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee  by  Rimsky-Korsakofi 

EMANUEL  FEUERMANN 

'cetlhf 
Rondo,   Opus  94  by  Anton  Dvorak 
Spinning    Song    by    David    Popper 

IGOR  GORIN 

Baritone 
Largo   Al   Factotum   Aria  irom   The   Barber   oi 
Seville  by  G.  Rossini 


•   PROGRAM   No.  1    • 

Features  Jose  Iturbi.  pianist — 

Mildred    Dilling,    harpist — 

Coolidge  String  Quartette 


Rental:  SI 7.50  per  program 
(SJ05  for  series  of  seven) 

Send    for    complete    information    and    catalog    of 
2000     Entertainment     and     Educational     Subiecta. 

WALTER  O.  GUTLOHN,  Inc. 

35  West  45th  St.,  Oept.  E-M,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Educational  Screen 


A  Dramatized  Nature  Study 

"KILLERS  of  the  SEA" 

A  thrillingly  intimate  and  authentic 
spectacle  of  marine  monsters  pur- 
sued, fought  and  subdued  in  their 
native  element  by  a  daring  swimmer. 

5  Reels — 16mm.  Sound  Film 
Many  other  instructively  enter- 
taining subjects  notv  available — 
catalogue  tvill  be  sent  on  request. 

POST  PICTURES  CORP. 

723   7th  Avenue  New  York 


•  Outlined  by  Pare   Lorentz 

•  Written  by  Lewis  Mumford 

Seen  by  5,000,000  people  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
— A  "must"  film  for  every  school  in  the  United  States 
Interested  In   training   good   citizens. 

Write  for  RENTAL  (S  SALE  Prices 

INTERNATIONAL  FILM  BUREAU 


59  East  Van  Buren  Street 


Chi 


icago, 


lllino 


Essential  New  Handbook! 

SELECTED  FILMS 

for 

American   History  and  Problems 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  HARTLEY,  ed.d. 

An  invaluable  aid  for  teachers  of  American  his- 
tory, civics,  geography  (U.S.),  economics,  fusion 
courses,  and  problems  of  democracy.  Part  I 
suggests  ways  of  obtaining,  evaluating,  and  using 
educational  films.  Part  II  is  a  fully  annotated 
catalog  of  the  most  useful  films  (over  400)  for 
illustrating  various  aspects  of  American  civil- 
isation. 

For  each  film  the  teacher  will  find  the  follow- 
ing information:  complete  title,  length,  whether 
sound  or  silent,  production  date,  producer,  sale 
and  rental  price,  and  grade  level.  Especially 
valuable  is  the  synopsis  which  tells  exactly  what 
material  is  covered  by  the  film  and  in  what  man- 
ner. The  film  is  rated  "excellent,"  "good,"  or 
"fair,"  and  suggestions  are  given  for  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  film.         275  pp.  Cloth  $2.25. 

Bureau   of  Publications 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

New  York  City 


Make    Your    Own    Ground   Glass   Slides 

easily  and  quickly,  by  u.-^ing  GF.ASSIVE,  an  abrasive  which  makes 
ground  glass  slides  from  plain  cover  glass  for  only  a  fraction 
of    a    cent    each:     50c    package. 

For  IVon-Photographic  Slides 

use  CELI<OSLlDl':.  Has  many  uses — for  enlarging  illustrative 
materials,  for  making  song  slides,  announcements,  cheers,  etc. 
i-:iiniinates    necessity    of    writing    on    glass.     500    sheets    for   $1.00. 


TEACHING 

JAMAICA   PLAIN 


AIDS      SERVICE 

MASSACHUSETTS 


of  commencement  exercises,  nuisical  programs  by  the 
school  orchestra,  band,  instrumental  and  vocal  solos, 
and  also  of  public  addresses  and  entertaining  programs, 
specifically  intended  for  re-delivery  in  the  school  audi- 
torium. These  also  have  been  made  available  to  the 
students  as  a  teaching  aid,  whereby  they  may  best 
recognize  and  correct  their  errors  and  improve  their 
delivery.  Transcriptions,  thus  used,  are  a  potent  factor 
in  education. 

Another  essential  application  of  electrical  transcrip- 
tion in  the  school  curriculum,  is  the  transcribing  of 
vital  radio  programs  which  come  at  hours  impossible 
for  student  attention,  and  which,  when  recorded,  may 
be  re-played  at  numerous  times  and  occasions  to  stiit 
the  needs  of  the  classroom  as  related  material  in  a 
course  of  study.  Only  by  this  means  may  some  very 
valuable  contribution  of  radio  be  made  available  to  any 
student  body,  at  the  proper  time  and  occasion. 

Following  the  lead  of  manufacturers,  progressive  edu- 
cators should  study  better  means  and  methods  to  facil- 
itate the  learnings  and  accentuate  the  skills  in  use  of  the 
tools  and  equipment  which  the  student  is  going  to  need 
in  normal  living.  All  of  this  means  better  ways  and 
means  to  obtain  the  fundamentals  of  education,  the 
foundation  of  which  always  will  be  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  skill  in  conversation,  and  insight  into  ethics 
and  logic.  Electrical  transcriptions  find  a  worthwhile 
place  in  this  concept  of  progressive  education. 


The  Motion  Picture — A  Teaching 
Assistant  for  Physical  Education 

(Coiiclitdcd  from  ptiiic  376) 

interest  of  sttidents.*  The  work  of  T.  K.  Cureton,  Jr., 
and  associates  at  Springfield  College  is  notable  in  that 
it  included  a  detailed  analysis  of  diving  skills  by  means 
of  motion  picture  technique.  These  are  only  samples 
in  a  wide  field  of  interesting  and  profitable  research 
for  the  advanced  student. 

Physical  education,  therefore,  at  the  present  time 
presents  a  promising  field  for  wider  use  of  the  motion 
picture  as  a  teaching  instrument.  The  realization  of 
this  possibility  has  been  unbelievably  slow  in  appearance 
when  we  consider  the  rapid  growth  of  this  medium  as  a 
supplement  in  other  departments  of  education.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  promote  the  use  of  the  motion  picture 
in  this  field  is  to  point  out  and  demonstrate  its  ad- 
vantages to  the  teacher  in  training.  A  real  challenge  is 
presented  to  the  young  teacher  who  realizes  the  poten- 
tialities of  this  visual  aid  in  physical  education  and  is 
willing  to  try  ottt  its  limitless  possibilities. 


*  Ruffa,  E.  J.,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Motion  Pictures  as 
Used  in  the  Teaching  of  Certain  Athletic  Skills."  Unpublished 
M.  A.  Thesis,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1935. 
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New  Films  of  the  Month 

( Concluded  from  piu/c  387) 

in  the  development  of  its  family  of  baby  hummingbirds  arc 
next  shown.  Excellent  iiltra-slow-niotion  shots  made  by  the 
Edgerton  high-speed  camera  show  adult  hummingbirds  in 
flight.  A  great  many  scenes  of  the  mother  bird  feeding  the 
young  ones  are  included.  .'\nd  when  her  first  brood  becomes 
capable  of  independent  flight,  the  mother  bird  moves  across 
the  street  to  begin  the  process  all  over  again. 

Committee  Opinion — A  good  film  for  use  in  nature  study 
and  science  classes.  The  closeup  photography  of  the  tiny 
birds  in  flight  and  in  the  nest  is  excellent.  To  follow  the 
showing  of  this  film,  a  study  of  local  species  of  humming- 
birds, with  a  possible  field  trip,  may  prove  helpful.  Photog- 
raphy and  sound  are  good. 

Dentistry    A    Career    (McCrum)    2,2,    minutes.    I6mm    sound. 

sale   price   $60.00. 

A  picturization  of  the  training  required  for  a  career  in 
dentistry.  As  the  film  opens  a  typical  dentist.  Dr.  Jones,  is 
shown  in  his  office.  He  relates  some  of  the  facts  about 
dentistry,  explaining  that  it  is  a  business  as  well  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  film  then  shows  Bill  Wilson,  a  high  school 
graduate  facing  the  problem  of  occupational  choice.  He 
chooses  dentistry,  and  as  the  first  phase  of  his  dental  training 
plans  to  take  two  years  of  academic  studies  in  a  recognized 
college.  Completing  this  training,  he  enters  the  dental  col- 
lege. The  film  now  shows  in  detail  the  various  subjects 
studietl  in  the  first  two  years  there,  explaining  that  practical 
experience  is  gained  by  work  in  the  college  clinic  during  the 
student's  junior  and  senior  years.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  film  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  many  subjects 
studied  and  the  many  different  types  of  laboratory  and  clin- 
ical work  which  nuist  be  mastered.  Then  the  film  shows 
the  seniors  receiving  their  diplomas.  After  a  State  Board 
examination,  the  new  dentists  enter  private  practice,  .^s  the 
film  concludes,  the  narrator  visits  Bill  Wilson,  who  we  hear 
has  now  been  in  practice  for  four  years.  Bill  expresses  his 
satisfaction  with  his  chosen  career. 

Committee  Opinion — h  fairly  good  film  for  use  in  high 
school  vocational  guidance  studies.  Tlic  title  would  appear 
not  to  indicate  with  complete  accuracy  the  content  of  the 
film,  which  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  a  detailed  explanation 
of  a  dentist's  training.  If  this  point  is  explained  in  advance, 
and  if  mention  is  made  to  the  class  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
dental  profession  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  film, 
it  should  prove  of  value.  Photography,  sound  and  organiza- 
tion arc  adequate. 

On  the   Road   to   Acapulco    (Spot   Films)   22   minutes,    16mm 

sound,  in  Kodachrome.    Sale  price,  $165.00. 

A  full-color  travelogue  of  the  towns  along  the  road  from 
Mexico  City  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Mexico. 
In  excellent  color  tlie  film  shows  shrines,  outdoor  markets, 
churches  and  chapels,  gardens,  silver  and  gold  mines,  and 
finally  the  rugged  cliffs  looking  out  over  the  blue  Pacific. 
Intimate  glimpses  of  native  life  are  provided  in  many  scenes, 
including  views  of  native  market  places  and  community 
washing-places.  The  film  concludes  with  scenes  of  a  native 
diver  who  plunges  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  cliffs  into  the 
ocean   below. 

Committee  Opinion — .\  fairly  good  film  for  social  studies 
at  the  junior  high  level  and  above.  The  film  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  being  anything  other  than  a  travelogue,  but  the 
excellent  use  of  color  adds  to  its  value.  For  educational 
purposes,  the  organization  of  the  film  could  be  improved,  as 
could  the  accompanying  narrative.  Photography,  color  ren- 
dition, and  sound  are  excellent. 

Producers  named  above: 

Films,  Incorporated,  330  West  42nd  Street.  New  York  City 
Haselton.  Guy  D.  Haselton  Travclcttes.  7936  Santa  Monica 

Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
McCrum.    Dr.  Thomas  B.   McCruni.  4144  Charlotte  Street, 

Kansas   City,   Mo. 
Spot  Films,   Inc..  339  East  48th  Street.  New  York  City 
Vocational.    Vocational   Guidance  Films,   Inc.,  Old  Colony 

Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Whether  you  seek 
EDUCATION  or  ENTERTAINMENT 

you  will  find  that 
the  VISUAL  way  is  the  BEST  way! 


I NCREASE  your  knowledge  of  world  affairs 
and  home  affairs;  enjoy  the  thrills  of  your  favorite 
sport  !n  season  and  out  of  season;  "See  America" 
and  travel  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world;  ...  or 
see  Hollywood's  greatest  stars  in  their  greatest 
pictures,  just  as  they  are  shown  on  the  screens  of 
America's  theatresi 

Here  are  some  of  the  outstanding  dramatic, 
musical,  and  comedy  successes  of  the  year,  pro- 
nounced  by  the   leading   motion   picture  critics  as 

"Pictures  You  Must  Not  Miss!" 


"When  the  Daltons  Rode" 

A  rip-roaring  picture  of  Amer- 
ica's most  sensational  bandit- 
family,  starring  Kay  Francis 
and    Randolph    Scott. 

"A   Little   Bit  of  Heaven" 

Gloria  Jean  sings  her  way 
through  a  glorious,  human 
story    of     "Just    folks." 

"The  Boys  from  Syracuse" 

A  Broadway  hit  that  sold  out 
at  $5.50  a  seat,  now  faster  and 
funnier  with  Allan  Jones,  Mar- 
tha   Raye   and    Joe    Penner. 


"Sandy    Is   a    Lady*' 

The  most  publicised  lady  of 
the  screen,  "Baby"  Sandy,  in 
an  hilarious  comedy. 

"If   I    Had    My    Way" 

Bing  Crosby  joins  voices  with 
Gloria  Jean  in  the  year's  mos* 
tuneful    picture. 

Deanna    Durbin 

First  Lady  of  the  Screen,  in 
her  three  latest  and  greatest 
pictures,  "First  Love",  "It's 
a  Date"  and  the  magnificent 
"Spring    Parade". 


■  Write  Iminediately  to- 


Uni versa I's  Non^Theatrical  Department  for  full  information 
about  these  full  length  feature  attraclions  as  well  as  th«  most 
complete  catalog  of  short-subject  comedies,  musicals,  travel- 
ogues   and    animated    cartoons    ever    assembled! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  No.  17 

UNIVERSAL  PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 
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The  Educational  Screen 


SCHOOL  MADE  MOTION  PICTURES 


SCHOOL-MADE  films  are  being  produced  by  Eng- 
lish and  social  studies  classes.  Teachers  of  English 
are  discovering  that  the  writing  of  a  scenario  for  a 
school  production  is  an  activity  that  evokes  a  great 
deal  of  student  interest.  A  student's  original  story  is 
sometimes  used  as  the  basis  for  a  film,  or  a  literary 
classic  may  be  the  scenario's  source. 

Social  studies  classes  are  dramatizing  portions  of  his- 
tory and  are  recording  special  units  developed  by  them. 
In  some  of  the  social  studies  films,  students  have  re- 
ceived valuable  experience  in  research  while  developing 
a  scenario. 

Arkansas 

The  culmination  of  a  sixth  grade  unit  on  the  Carri- 
bean  Sea  Region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  The  Spanish 
Main,  a  400-foot,  35  mm  film  produced  in  the  Little 
Rock  Public  Schools.  Victor  L.  Webb,  supervisor  of 
arithmetic  and  social  studies,  reports  that  it  was  made 
about  thirteen  years  ago. 

California 

Our  World,  the  product  of  the  John  Fremont  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  not  only  furnishes  comedy  but 


(Courtesy  William  Couch) 

"Shooting"  a  scene  for  a  school  production 

also  teaches  students  a  lesson.  (2000  feet).  On  the 
advisory  staff  were :  Mrs.  Mary  Anderson,  scenario ; 
Mrs.  Mabel  Mattison,  film  adaptation;  and  Mr.  Clifford 
Elger,  art.  The  mythical  Fremont  High  in  the  film  is 
changed  into  one  of  good  behavior,  honor  and  pride ; 
from  one  that  had  a  dirty  campus,  a  bad  reputation,  and 
a  student  body  that  didn't  care. 

Three  films  reported  by  Dr.  Helen  Miller  Bail  of 
the  Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  are  based 
on  social  studies  activities.  IVc  Discover  China  shows 
a  ninth  grade  class  visiting  places  of  interest  in  China- 
town (400  feet).  Our  Cycling  Trip  Through  France 
(400)  presents  a  faked  bicycle  trip  with  local  scenery 


Conducted    by    HARDY    R.    FINCH 

Head  of  English 

High  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Member  Committee   on   Standards   for  Motion   Pictures  and 
Newspapers  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

and  school  costuming.  Pan  Pacific  Exchange  (400) 
tells  the  story  of  a  unit  on  oriental  life. 

When  the  Cat  is  Away  { 130  feet),  written,  directed, 
and  produced  by  the  children  of  the  Lowell  Junior  High 
School,  Long  Beach,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Helen 
Rees  Cliflford,  shows  what  happens  in  a  classroom  when 
the  teacher  is  away.  Clever  reverse  action  shots  add 
humor  to  its  plot. 

The  English  Class  of  Sacramento  High  School  pos- 
sesses an  850-foot  film  based  on  an  original  scenario. 
Track  Dust  has  introductory  titles  in  technicolor.  Its 
story  deals  with  two  rivals  on  the  track  team.  Both  want 
to  run  in  the  school's  largest  track  meet.  Miss  Edith 
Lawson  was  the  teacher  sponsor  of  the  film. 

Connecticut 

A  romantic  comedy  is  Trouble  Or  Nothing,  a  Green- 
wich High  School  production,  which  uses  the  school 
as  locale  for  some  of  its  action.  Its  plot  centers  about 
two  high  school  students  and  their  rivalry  over  a  new- 
girl  student.  Miss  Eleanor  D.  Child,  Greenwich  audio- 
visual director,  was  production  manager.   (500  feet) 

Indiana 

Three  students  of  Central  High  School,  Evansville, 
and  their  parents  foil  a  villain  who  has  designs  on  Little 
Nell  in  a  thrilling  melodrama.  Curses!  Foiled  Again, 
developed  by  the  high  school's  photoplay  production 
group  in  its  leisure  time.  The  last  sequence  (100  feet) 
is  in  color.  The  entire  film  is  800  feet  long.  Mrs. 
Maryland  Blackburn  was  its  sponsor. 

Kentucky 

The  University  Elementary  School  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  has  made  a  film  entitled  Gold.' 
Gold!  Gold!,  the  story  of  the  early  pioneers  who  crossed 
the  frontier  into  California.  The  filin  was  an  outgrowth 
of  a  fifth  grade  social  studies  project  at  the  school. 
Miss  Lillian  McNulty  was  the  director  of  the  produc- 
tion.  (375  feet) 

Minnesota 

A  IGmm  sound  film.  Is  There  Room  For  Us,  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Milton  Hahn's  Vocational  Orien- 
tation class  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  In  the  plot 
Ruth  Hart,  college  student,  receives  help  in  choosing, 
training  for,  getting,  and  holding  the  right  job.  With 
the  help  of  her  instructors  she  explores  the  possible 
fields  of  endeavor,  finds  that  her  own  function  lies  in 
clerical  and  sales  work.  She  studies  insurance  selling, 
looks  for  and  finds  a  job.   (two  reels — rental,  $3) 

New  Jersey 

A  story  showing  how  improvement  in  manners  helps 
one  to  win  social  approval  is  found  in  Or  What  Is 
a  Library  For?,  a  250  foot  film  produced  by  the  Motion 
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Free! 

2  reel,   16mm.  Sound  Film 

"EASTIN  FILM  PRESENTS" 

A  "get  acquainted"  movie  sho'wing 
a  day's  -work  in  one  of  America's 
largest  16mm.  film  libraries.  May 
we  lend  you  a  print.  Give  several 
date  choices  if  possible. 

Write   for    our    240    page    catalog! 

Dept.   ES-3 

Colorado  Springs,       EACTIII      Ell  ^         Davenport, 
Colorado  EAjIIN      lILrl  Iowa 


Picture   Club   of   Highland    Park  High    School    (Miss 
VVilma  Johnson,  sponsor). 

New  York 

A  classroom  at  New  York  University  was  the  setting 
for  a  humorous  film.  Applesauce,  Professor  (400  feet). 
Robert  Gessner,  instructor  in  English,  advised  the  stu- 
dents in  the  planning  of  the  production,  while  Charles 
Carbonora  was  in  charge  of  the  technical  aspects. 

A  gay  nineties  thriller  is  F cried  Again,  an  8mm 
production  of  the  Cinema  Club  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
High  School,  Brooklyn.  Miss  Ruth  Byrne  was  the 
director.  (200  feet) 

Ohio 

The  Perfect  Tribute — To  Lincoln  was  the  subject  of 
a  100-foot  8nini  film  completed  by  the  eighth  grade 
social  science  class  at  Dover  High  School.  Costumes 
and  backgrounds  were  two  of  the  items  involving  con- 
siderable student  research,  C.  K.  Miller,  Supervisor  of 
Visual  Education,  reports.  The  film  was  made  in  the 
Oak  Grove  division  of  the  high  school  when  Mr.  Ralph 
Beechy  was  principal. 

Pennsylvania 

A  dramatization  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (1000 
feet)  has  been  made  by  students  of  Blakely  High  School, 
Pecksville,  under  the  guidance  of  James  H.  Melhuish. 
The  students  have  also  developed  their  screen  version  of 
As  You  Like  It. 

Tennessee 

Sound  was  dubbed  in  after  The  Path  of  True  Love 
was  filmed  by  a  member  of  the  Central  High  School 
Photoplay  Club  in  Memphis.  The  400-foot,  8mm  melo- 
drama was  supervised  by  Corrine  J.  Gladding. 

West  Virginia 

Three  original  story  films  have  been  completed  by 
Monongah  High  School:  Public  Enemy  No.  13  (300), 
in  which  a  radical  speaker  is  chased  by  students  and 
hanged  ;  First  Down  (600  feet),  a  football  drama  of  the 
Frank  Alerriwell  type;  and  The  Phantom  Miner,  a 
mystery  of  the  coal  mines.  Harold  D.  Fleming  was  pro- 
duction advisor. 

(Note:  All  films  listed  are  silent  on  black  and  ivhite 
\6inin   stock   tmless  otiienvise  specified.) 

{Conctudcd  on  page  401) 


WHAT  IS  IT? 

The  firsf  practical,  tested  method  ever  devised  to  hel| 
School  Adminittrators  accurately  determine  the  basii 
Audio-Visual  requirements  for  their  schools  —  a  method 
that  eliminates  confusion,  promotes  the  most  economical 
purchases,  and  shows  the  way  to  the  widest  multiple  use. 
of  the  equipment  within  the  various  school  departments. 
Not  only  has  this  plan  been  thoroughly  tested  for  over 
two  years  —  it  is  alto  the  outgrowth  of  over  nine  years' 
national  experience  of  our  more  than  two  hundred  School 
Consultants. 


HOW  DOES  IT  WORK? 

You  merely  request  that  the  Visual  Edu-Graph  Service 
be  charted  for  your  schools.  A  specially  trained  School 
Consultant  in  a  few  minutes  will  work  out  the  plan  to  fit" 
your  own  individual  requirements  and  budgets,  and  leave 
with  you  the  charts  for  your  own  reference  in  future  dis- 
cussions with  other  School  Administrators  and  board 
member& 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST? 

The  Victor  Visual  Edu-6raph  Service  it  complimentary. 
There  Is  no  obligation  whatsoever  This  service  is  the 
result  of  requests  from  Department  Heads,  Principals  aitd 
School  Boards  to  give  them  a  yardstick  to  determine 
their    present   and   future   Audio-Visual   Aid    Requirements. 


//  Yfiu  arr  rnntenipliilinn  early  pur- 
rhaffs  iif  Audiif-y i$ual  Aid  Equip' 
ment,  your  requetl  for  the  Vitual 
Edu-Craph  Sert'icr  ivHl  receive  pre- 
cedettce  —   ff''He  today. 


VICTOR 


_.^tOi,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Distributors  Throughout  the  World 
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The  Educational  Screen 


Netvi   Releases 
OUR  FLAG 


Hental   $2.00 


1  reel  76   mm.  Sound   FUm 

\n  inspiring-  documentary  film  dealing  witii  our 
national  emblem.  Traces  the  history  and  evolution 
of  the  Flag  to  the  present  time  by  portraying  the 
various  incidents  in  our  history  which  served  to 
make  changes  in  the  number  of  stars  and  stripes 
necessary.  _. 

OUR  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

2  reels  16   mm.  Sound   Film  Rental  $4.00 

The  film  deals  with  the  bacl<ground  in  Europe  and 
South  America  which  made  it  necessary  for  Pr|s>- 
dent  Monroe  to  issue  his  famous  doctrine,  in  1»£>>- 
The  characters  appearing  in  the  picture  include  John 
Quinrv  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  .John  Calhoun  and 
others  in  addition  to  .James  Monroe.  Direct  dialogue. 
Wrtte  for  complete  catalogs  of  educational  and  recreational  fttm. 

AUDIO-FILM  LIBRARIES 


661   Bloomfield  Ave. 


Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


MAKE    YOUR    OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

For    Screen    Projection 

USE       RADIO      MATS 

on    sale  by   Theatre  Supply   Dealers 
Write   for   Free  Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc. 

1819  Broadway,  Dept.V.  New  York  City 


Childrens' 
Films 


"PUSS  IN  BOOTS" 
"SNOW  WHITE" 
"ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND" 
"ROBINSON  CRLSOE" 

Send  for   Free   Catalogues 
16  nun  Sound-Silent,  3  5  mm  Sound-Silent 

FILM  CLASSIC  EXCHANGE,  505  Pearl  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FILMS   FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON 
"Muke    »   Wish" — Bobby    Breen    sings    his    way    into    your 

heart. 
"Forbidden      Musle"  —  Excellent      comedy      with      Jimmy 

Durante.  Operetta  laid  in  mythical  kingdom. 
— and   lOG    Itimm.   sound    features   and   AUj  short   subjects 
renting   for  only  $1.00  per  reel. 
Write  for  Free  Cafalogue  TODAY 

THE  MANSE  FILM  LIBRARY       i«l„°-;,-  tlU 


•  FASTER 

•  SAFER 

•  LIGHTER 

•  DUSTPROOF 

•  NO  BUCKLING 

•  COOLER 

•  QUIET 

SOCIETY    FOR 

100    EAST   OHIO    ST. 


Jr/sL/DE   BINDER 

BINDS  FILM 
IN  SECONDS 

For  your  Kodachrome  and  black 
and  white  transparencies  use  the 
time  saving  S.V.E.  Slide  Binder 
specially  designed  for  double  frame 
35  mm.  film.  Just  place  film  be- 
tween glass,  moisten,  and  seal — the 
frame  automatically  centers  the 
picture.  The  binder  is  lower  in 
price  and  is  practically  unbreakable 
— the  one-piece  fiber  cushion  frame 
does  not  fray  and  is  shock  absorb- 
ent. The  tight  gummed  seal  be- 
tween cover  and  glass  ensures 
dustproof  assembly.  Send  for  the 
S.V.E.    Slide    Binder   folder   today. 

VISUAL    EDUCATION,    Inc. 


Dept.    ES 


CHICAGO.    ILLINOIS 


JV. 


E(AJ±    arii 


Visual  Education  Meetings 

On  October  4  and  5  a  Visual  Instruction  Conference 
was  conducted  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  with  Bruce  E.  Mahan.  Director  Extension  Divi- 
sion, and  L.  W.  Cochran.  Supervisor  Department  of 
Visual  Instruction,  presiding.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hansen,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  spoke  on  "Visual  Aids  as  Cur- 
ricular  Materials"  at  the  first  session  (Friday  evening). 
Other  out-of-state  speakers  were  Lewis  V.  Peterson, 
Visual  Aids  Service,  University  of  Illinois,  and  Dolph 
Lain,  who  described  the  administration  of  the  visual 
program  at  the  Moline,   Illinois,  Senior  High  School. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Visual  Education  received  attention  at  many  .state 
education  association  conventions  the  past  weeks.  Two 
of  the  eight  regional  meetings  of  the  Michigan  Educa- 
tion Association — Region  Four  at  Grand  Rapids,  and 
Region  Eight  at  Kalamazoo — had  section  programs  de- 
voted to  visual  education. 

The  Visual  Section  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association  held  its  regular  meeting  Thursday  after- 
noon, October  24lli,  in  School  No.  5,  612  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Ray  B.  Linville,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Section,  presided.  Mr.  L.  C.  Larson  of 
Indiana  University  addressed  the  group  on  "The  Place 
of  Patriotic  Films  in  the  School  Curriculum,"  illus- 
trated by  the  sliowing  of  the  film  "Bill  of  Rights."  a 
technicolor  patriotic  short. 

The  1940  State  Convention  of  the  Minnesota  Educa- 
tion Association  at  St.  Paul,  October  24-26,  included 
a  Visual  Education  section,  with  Roland  M.  Torgerson, 
St.  Cloud  Teachers  College,  president.  The  program 
consisted  of  six  8-minute  talks  on  techniques,  adminis- 
tration, and  progress  of  visual  aids  in  Minnesota. 

At  the  Central  Missouri  Teachers  Association  meet- 
ing at  Warrensburg,  October  10-11,  an  audio-visual 
group  met  to  discuss  problems  in  Audio-Visual  Edu- 
cation,  with  Dr.  Byron   L.   We.stfall   presiding. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Education  Association, 
which  met  in  Pittsburgh  on  October  10  to  12,  for  the 
first  time  devoted  a  section  to  audio-visual  education. 
At  the  opening  dinner  session  presided  over  by  J.  A. 
HoUinger,  a  discussion  on  "Photography  in  Education" 
was  led  by  George  E.  Hamilton,  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress by  Leonard  Power,  Federal  Radio  Education 
Committee,  on  "Radio  in  Education."  Talks  by  John 
MacHarg,  on  "The  Use  of  2"  x  2"  Slides,  and  G.  D. 
Whitney,  Pittsburgh,  on  "Production  of  School-made 
Motion  Pictures."  were  given  at  the  Friday  afternoon 
meeting. 

The  West  Virginia  Education  Association,  conven- 
ing in  Huntington  November  6-8,  held  departmental 
px-ograms,  including  one  on  visual  education,  (jodfrey 
Elliott,  Oakvale  Schools,  described  the  County  visual 
service,  followed  by  an  open  forum  on  visual  instruction. 


A 


November,   1940 
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Training  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 

Willi  modern  science  and  invention  procuring  1)etter 
possibilities  for  combating  deafness  and  social  isolation 
of  the  deafened,  the  necessity  of  greater  effort  for  the 
effective  and  practical  application  of  this  knowledge 
in  a  scientific  institution  becomes  more  urgent.  In 
order  to  aciiievc  better  rehabilitation  for  greater  num- 
bers of  the  deafened,  it  is  necessarj-  to  train  teachers, 
social  workers,  parents,  technicians  and  medical  as- 
sistants for  that  work.  To  fulfill  this  need  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  has  started  this  fall  in 
the  department  of  psychology,  a  course  and  clinic  on  the 
"Problems  of  Elducation  and  Social  Adjustment  of  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf.  The  course  will  treat  with 
auditory  defects  as  a  factor  in  mental  and  social  mal- 
adjustment of  children  and  adults ;  the  development  of 
residual  hearing;  methods  of  adjustments  to  a  hearing 
loss  ;  vocational  guidance  ;  visual  and  mechanical  aids  ; 
lip  reading  to  l)e  taught  with  motion  pictures.  It  is 
conducted  by  Dr.  B.  V.  Morkovin  and  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts. 

Film  Membership  Plans  at  Boston  University 


Boston  University,  School  of  Education,  announces 
several  types  of  service  in  its  Bulletin  for  August  28. 
to  meet  the  needs  of  different  schools  in  the  territory 
served  by  its  Division  of  Teaching  Aids.  For  a  cost 
of  $100,  all  of  the  teachers  of  a  school  or  school  system 
have  the  use  of  all  the  motion  pictures  (except  the 
Human  Relations  Series),  lantern  slides,  and  educa- 
tional recordings  listed  in  the  catalog  for  one  day's 
use.  A  $50  membership  fee  will  permit  a  school  to  use 
II  of  the  silent  motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides 
n  a  one  day's  basis. 
The  films  available  from  the  Division  of  Teaching 
Aids  are  classified  into  fifteen  "School  Subject  Libraries 
f  Selected  Motion  Pictures :"  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
eneral  Science,  Guidance  and  Occupations,  Physics. 
Social  Science,  etc. 

Also  announced  are  seven  Visual  Education  Courses 
uring  the  school  year  1940-41,  all  but  two  of  which 
re  conducted  by  Mr.  Abraham  Krasker,  Director  of 
:he  Division. 


(Buffalo  Museum  Gets  Slides  from  State  Department 

A  collection  of  nearly  seven  thousand  slides  has  been 

ieposited  with  the  Division  of  Visual  Education  of  the 

iuffalo  Museum  of  Science  by  the  Bureau  of  Radio 

md  Visual  Aids  of  the  State  Education  Department  at 

Ubany,  New  York.    This  slide  library  is  arranged  in 

sts,  comprising  views  of  most  of  the  countries  in  the 

iworld.     Individual  slides   have   been   carefully  selected 

Ito  correlate  with  the  course  of  study  in  geography  in 

'grades  2  to  6.    A  large  number  of  slides  on  the  life  of 

George    Washington   and    Abraham    Lincoln    are   also 

included,  as  well  as  .sets  in  general  biology. 

(Concluded  on  page  397) 


How  do  Erpi 

Classroom  Films 

provide  economical 

instruction? 


. .  in  schools  and  colleges  in  all  48 
states  and  25  foreign  countries 


QUESTION :    Just  what  is  meant  by  economical  instruction? 
ANSWER ;         Providing  basic  learning  experiences  with  max- 
imum effectiveness  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pupil. 

QUESTION:     What  are  basic  learning  experiences? 
ANSWER:        Core  elements  of  courses  of  study  necessary  for 

an  understanding,  and  appreciation  of  problems 

in  modern  life. 

QUESTION:     What  does  maximum  effectiveness  mean? 

ANSWER:  The  stimulation  of  the  learner  so  that  he  ac- 
quires more  knowledge  in  less  time  and  re- 
members it  longer. 

QUESTION:     How  is  such  stimulation  possible? 
ANSWER:        By  reinforcing  senses   of  seeing  and  hearing, 
through  which  most  learning  occurs. 

QUESTION:     How  does  the  sound  motion  picture  do  this? 

ANSWER:  By  presenting  types  of  learning  experiences  oth- 
erwise impossible  because  of  restrictions  of  time, 
distance,  seasons,  visibility,  audibility,  physical 
requirements,  reading  ability,  verbalism,  and 
power  to  visualize  the  abstract. 

QUESTION :     On  what  are  such  conclusions  based? 

ANSWER:  Scores  of  experiments,  testimony  of  thousands 
of  teachers,  and  more  than  1 1  years  of  produc- 
tion and  utilization  experience. 

QUESTION :     How  many  such  films  are  available? 

ANSWER:  More  than  140.  Social  studies  — 40;  Human 
Biology— 12;  Plant  Life— 9;  Animal  Life— 26; 
Astronomy — 4;  Geology — 9;  Physics — 10;  Chem- 
istry— 6;  Art — 6;  Music — 5;  Athletics — 4;  Child 
Psychology — 1 2. 

QUESTION:     For  what  grade  levels? 

ANSWER:        From  kindergarten  through  college  and  adult. 

£rpi  Classroom  Films  Ittc, 


ES  n-40 


ERPI  CLASSROOM  FILM.S  INC. 

35-11  Thirty-fifth  Avfniie.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlrmen:  Please  send  me  descriptive  material  on  vour  films  ineluding 
the  Integration  Chart  which  i^howa  "rapliicullv  the  extent  to  which  each  film 
correlates  with  dilTerent  courses. 

Name 

Poaition — 

A  fidreg!* 
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■  Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.,  35  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  City,  announce 
the  release  of  their  latest  vocational  train- 
ing pictures. 

Elements  of  Photography  —  2  reels, 
16  mm.  silent  —  is  strictly  an  instruc- 
tional film,  which  shows  in  detail  all 
the  steps  involved  in  taking,  developing 
and  printing  a  good  picture.  The  pro- 
cedure used  in  the  film  is  based  upon 
the  training  methods  of  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  Army. 

With  the  widespread  interest  in  oc- 
cupational training  for  national  defense, 
Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.,  stresses  the 
importance  of  their  series  of  vocational 
motion  pictures  on  Aviation  Mechanics. 
The  first  two  films  in  this  series  are 
ready  for  release  and  have  been  made 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Roosevelt 
Aviation  School,  L.  I.,  an  accredited 
CAA  training  school. 

The  Making  of  an  Airplane  Part — 
2  reels,  16  mm.  silent — taken  in  an  air- 
plane plant,  traces  the  making  of  an 
airplane  part  from  the  design  as  first 
drawn  until  its  installation  in  the  plane, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  tools  and 
machinery  used. 

Aircraft  Welding — 2  reels,  16  mm. 
silent — portrays  the  use  of  oxygen  acet- 
ylene welding  in  airplane  manufactur- 
ing, describing  technique,  tools  and  the 
manner  in  which  student  mechanics 
learn  how  to  perform  this  skillful  work. 

■  Bell  &  Howexl,  1801  Larchmont 
Avenue,  Chicago,  have  acquired  a  number 
of  new  16mm  films  for  exclusive  release : 

Mexican  Album — 1  reel,  silent — an 
all-color  journey  through  Mexico,  in- 
cluding highway,  markets,  cities, 
churches,  people,  bull-fight,  photograph- 
ed by  Helen  Ewing. 

Gateway  North  —  1  reel,  silent  — 
edited  from  lecturer  Karl  Robinson's 
color  film  of  the  northward  extension 
of  the  All-American  Highway  through 
British  Columbia,  over  the  historic 
Caribou  trail,  showing  Indian  life,  in- 
dustry, flowers,  reasons  for  peace. 

Gray's  Elegy — 18  min.  sound — Stoke 
Poges  and  other  scenes  associated  with 
the  poet's  life,  then  recitation  of 
"Elegy"  against  background  of  English 
farm   labor. 

Land  of  Lyonnesse — 1  reel,  sound — 
Arthurian  legend  land,  with  appropriate 
selections  from  Tennyson. 

Wordsworth  and  the  Lakes — 1  reel, 
sound — favorite  haunts  of  the  poet 
laureate,  charming  English  lake  coun- 
try, and  recitations  from  his  works. 

Feudal  Anticosti^l  reel,  sound  and 
silent — the  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
ruled  as  land-lord's  private  brief;  salmon 
fishing  scenes. 

Sun  and  Moon;  Planets,  Asteroids, 
Comets — 1  reel  each,  sound  and  silent — 
Lecture-films  by  Ruroy  Sibley,  using 
astronomical  photography  instead  of 
drawings. 

■  Post  Pictures  Corporation,  723 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  dis- 
tributing a  Study  Guide  with  the  16mm 


£:6i7l 


sound  film  Killers  of  the  Sea,  a  story  of 
the  courage  of  Captain  Wallace  Caswell, 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  help  rid  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  of  the  killer  fish  which 
prey  upon  game  fish  and  destroy  the  fish- 
ermen's nets.  Commentary  is  by  Lowell 
Thomas. 

The  Guide,  prepared  by  Agnes  Saund- 
ers, formerly  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  suggests  topics  for  discussion, 
questions,  and  word  study.  Importance  of 
protecting  game  fish,  how  sharks  diflfer 
from  true  fish,  new  and  old  methods  of 
whaling,  are  a  few  subjects  for  discussion. 

■  Nu-Art  Films,  Inc.,  145  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City,  offers  a  novel 
new  picture,  entitled : 

The  Terror  of  Tinj^own — 16mm  sound 
— all  midget- Western,  with  music  and 
humor  particularly  suitable  for  children 
of  all  ages  ;  nevertheless  it  will  please 
adults  also. 

■  Visual  Education  Service,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  has 
produced  three  motion  pictures  on  Horse- 
back Riding,  and  one  film  for  art  classes. 

Throwing  on  the  Wheel — 1  reel,  16mm 
silent — shows  the  technique  of  modeling 
a  vase  on  a  foot-powered  wheel.  Start- 
ing with  a  piece  of  clay,  the  processes 
of  centering,  shaping  the  bottom,  lifting 
the  sides,  and  shaping  and  finishing  the 
vessel  are  shown.  The  vase  is  lifted  off 
the  wheel,  left  to  dry,  then  fired  in  the 
kiln,  and,  when  cool,  is  dipped  in  the 
glaze  preparation  and  again  baked. 

Ground  Technique  (2  reels);  Riding 
Technique;  Three-Gaited  and  Five- 
Gaited  Saddle  Horse  (each  1  reel)  are 
the  titles  of  the  16mm  silent  subjects 
concerned  with  horsemanship.  Proper 
methods  of  saddling  and  bridling  a 
horse,  mounting,  position  on  horse, 
turning,  backing,  dismounting,  and  lead- 
ing, are  demonstrated  in  the  first  sub- 
ject ;  the  English  style  of  riding  the 
three  common  gaits,  in  the  second ;  and 
the  third  is  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  recognized  saddle 
horse  type  and  gaits.  Close-ups  and 
slow  motion  photography  emphasize 
correct  details. 

All  4  films  may  be  rented  or  pur- 
chased. 

■  Ideal  Pictures  Corporation,  with 
headquarters  at  28  East  Eighth  Street, 
Chicago,  announces  the  opening  of  a  New 
York  Library.  It  will  be  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  Camera  Department  of 
the  Macy  Department  Store,  34th  Street 
and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  under 
the  direction  of  George  Langley,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Macy 
Store's  Camera  Department.  The  terri- 
tory to  be  served  from  this  Branch  covers 
New  York  City  and  environs,  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Jersey.  The  latest  and  best 
16mm  sound  films  will  be  available. 

■  International  Film  Bureau,  59 
East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces the  release  of  16mm  prints  of  the 
picture : 


The  Educational  Screen 

The  City.  Produced  under  the 
supervision  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  it  traces  in  dramatic  form  the 
rise  of  metropolitan  areas,  urban  prob- 
lems, suggested  solutions  of  such  prob- 
lems and  the  importance  of  planning  for 
the  future  by  the  citizens.  The  film  con- 
tent was  outlined  by  Pare  Lorentz,  the 
continuity  written  by  Lewis  Mumford 
and  spoken  by  Morris  Karno\'sky.  The 
directors  were  Willard  Van  Dyke  and 
Ralph  Steiner  who  will  be  remembered 
for  their  work  on  "The  River."  The 
musical  score,  is  by  Aaron  Scopeland. 
■  Veragraph  Film  Corporation,  145 
West  45th  Street,  New  York  City  is 
making  a  special  offer  during  the  football 
season  of  a  timely  and  thrilling  film 
entitled : 

Two  Minutes  To  Play.  Its  star  is  the 
past  all-Anierican  on  the  University  of 
Washington  Football  Squad,  Herman 
Brix.  The  picture  contains  exciting  foot- 
ball scenes,  college  spirit  and  sparkling 
romance. 

They  are  also  featuring  a  series  of  six 
one-reel  football  subjects  showing  the 
game  as  it  is  taught  and  played.  Coaches 
from  twenty-five  leading  colleges  colla- 
borated in  making  these  shorts  clearly 
demonstrate  important  points  for  both 
players  and  fan.  Titles  are :  Spring 
Training,  U'edi/e  Play.  Kicking,  Decep- 
tion, Forward  Pass,   Penalties. 

Film  Review 
Eastin    Film    Presents — 2    reels.    16mm. 
sound. 

Here  are  the  answers  to  questions 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  won- 
dered just  how  the  distribution  of  films 
is  handled  in  the  non-theatrical  field, 
and  interesting  information  for  those 
who  have  never  given  even  a  thought 
to  the  elaborate  system  and  organiza- 
tion necessary  before  a  distributor  can 
render  a  smooth  and  satisfying  service 
to  film  users.  In  this  film  we  see  an  or- 
der received,  recorded,  the  needed  docu- 
ments prepared  to  route  the  order 
through  departments  concerned  and  en- 
sure the  film's  shipment  and  delivery 
exactly  on  time,  and  in  perfect  condi- 
tion for  showing.  The  handling  of  re- 
turned films:  inspection;  rewinding; 
repair;  breaking  down  the  "shorts" 
which  were  combined  for  a  particular 
customer's  order,  and  restoring  them 
to  their  separate  spools ;  and  with  the 
final  wrap  of  paper  title-strip,  the  film 
goes  back  to  its  exact  niche  in  the  stor- 
age vaults  to  await  the  next  order.  The 
frequent  situation,  when  films  that  are 
ordered  are  "out."  is  shown  and  the 
method  of  meeting  same  through  mul- 
tiple choices  of  customer  or  by  dupli- 
cate prints  of  the  subject.  There  are 
wholesome  bits  of  gentle  admonition 
regarding  mistakes  and  shortcomings, 
often  quite  needless,  on  the  customer's 
own  part  in  the  transaction,  which 
should  help  reduce  greatly  such  in- 
stances. When  they  still  occur,  the 
skilled  distributor  finds  ways  to  correct 
them.  Wherever  it  is  shown,  this  film 
sliould  make  decidedly  for  better  under- 
standing and  more  sympathetic  cooper- 
ation between  customer  and  distributor. 

N.  L.  G. 
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■CHILD      HEALTH- 


Trahing    and    Character    BuUding    Films 

1   r**l  each,   16  mm  Silent  or  Sound,  8  mm  Silent 

BEFORE  BABY  COMES,  BABY'S  FIRST  YEAR,  GROWING  UP,  LIFE 

OF  A  HEALTHY  CHILD,  THE  ROAD  TO  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

Authentic  educationel   subjects,   prepared   in  collaboration   with   leading 
health    authorities. 
For   Sale   or   (tent 


HEALTH  FILM  SERVICE 


First    Nat'l    Bank    BIdg. 
Solem,    Oregon 


ISmin  Christmas  Films  For  Schools 

Santa  Claus— Comedies— Cartoons 

specify  sound   and/or  silent  when  -urriting  for  free  catalogue. 

Lewis  Film  Service 

105  East  First  St.  Wichita,  Kansas 


Department  of  Visual  Instruction 

(Concluded  from  page  382) 

teacher  whether  a  member  or  not.  The  first  such  meet- 
ing was  held  Saturday,  October  5  at  the  banquet  hall 
of  the  Oxford  Grille  in  Cambridge. 

At  the  business  meetings  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  contact  the  various  state  teachers'  college  presidents 
to  interest  them  in  increasing  the  opportunities  for 
professional  education  by  establishing  summer  school 
courses  in  Visual  Education,  and  including  a  Visual 
Education  course  in  each  of  the  state  teachers'  colleges. 
Mr.  Ralph  Brewster  took  charge  of  the  remainder 
of  the  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity of  Film   Service.     Here,   each   person   had   an 

I  opportunity  to  make  a  record  of  his  own  voice  and  to 
listen  to  the  play-back.  Several  professional  recordings 
were  also  demonstrated.  He  then  took  the  group  through 

[the   Film   Processing  Laboratories. 

The  next  regional  meeting  will  be  held  Saturday 
morning,  December  14,  from  10  to  12  at  the  demonstra- 
tion room  of  the  State  Teachers  College  in  New  Britain, 
Connecticut.  The  principal  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Krasker,  Director,  Division  of  Teaching  Aids, 
Boston  University  School  of  Education. 

News  and  Notes 

{Concluded  from  page  395) 

SMPE  Meeting 

Several  hundred  motion  picture  technical  experts 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  converged  on  Hollywood 
for  the  1940  Fall  Convention  of  the  Society  of  Motion 
Picture  Engineers  October  21-25.  Technical  discus- 
sions on  a  wide  variety  of  motion  picture  filming,  rec- 
ording and  reproducing  problems,  and  related  subjects 
featured  the  five-day  convention.  Many  aspects  of 
television,  including  the  historic  covering  of  the  G.O.P. 
Convention  last  June  at  Philadelphia  by  the  new  visual 
communication  medium,  were  also  discus.sed.  The  Tele- 
vision Committee  reported  continuing  research  into  the 
problems  of  visual  fatigue,  flicker,  and  use  of  films  in 
television. 

A  high  point  of  the  meeting  was  the  presentation 
of  the  1940  SMPE  Progressive  Medal,  given  in  recog- 
nition of  the  year's  outstanding  contribution  to  motion 
picture  technology,  to  Walt  Disney  for  his  achievement 
in  developing  the  cartoon  movie. 


16  mm  Sound  Feotures 

of  distinction 

THE  CHALLENGE,  9  reels — The  story  of  man's 
conquest  of  the  mighty  Matterhorn. 

OUR  DAILY  BREAD,  8  reels — A  dramatic  story 
of  man's  conquest  of  the  stubborn  soil. 


MIDNIGHT  LIMITED,  7  reels— An  absorbing 
new  MONOGRAM   feature. 


SON  OF  THE  NAVY,  8  reels— Another  new 
MONOGRAM.  Story  of  an  orphan  adopted  by 
a  "gob". 

♦ 

Tw^o  New^  History  Films 

OUR  CONSTITUTION,  2  reels.  Events  leading 
to  Constitutional  Convention  in  1789,  and  draft- 
ing of  Constitution. 

OUR  MONROE  DOCTRINE,  2  reels.  Declara- 
tion and  proclamation  of  the  Doctrine,  and  brief 
analysis  of  its  contents. 

Many  Thousands  of  Others 
Send  for  Catalog  and  Supplements 

IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 


28-34  East  8th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


2402  West  7th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


VISUALIZED  LECTURE  SERIES 


Developed  irom  field 
studies  among  24  prim- 
itive races.  These  pro- 
vide new  light  on 
MODERN  RACE  DE- 
CLINE AND  MEANS 
FOR  RACE  REGENER- 
ATION. 

Available  in  8  illus- 
trated lectures  in  either 
iilm  strips,  2"x2"  glass 
slides  or  standard 
glass  slides  with  de- 
scriptive manuals  and 
an    illustrated    outline. 


Australian   Aborigine   Mother  and  Child. 


(1.)  Sketch  of  the  primitive  races  studied.  (2.)  How 
primitive  races  hove  prevented  tooth  decay.  (3.)  How 
the  faces  of  primitives  were  more  beautiful  before 
than  after  modernization.  (4.)  Facial  beauty  lost  in 
one  generation  and  greater  injury  to  later  bom  chil- 
dren. (5.)  Animal  defects  from  foods  of  parents  and 
mutual  responsibility  of  both  parents.  (6.)  Light  from 
primitive  races  on  how  mentally  backward  and  de- 
linquents can  be  produced.  (7.)  Special  foods  oi 
primitives  for  parents-to-be  and  race  regeneration 
by  obeying  nature's  laws  of  life.  (8.)  American 
Indians  —  primitive,  semi-primitive  and  modernized. 


An  adapter  developed  by  the  author  (described  In  PRODUCERS 
DEPARTMENT  this  issue)  converts  standard  projectors  for  3^x4 
glass    slides    to    showing    also    film    strips   and   2x2   gloss    slides. 


FOR   DETAILS   WITH   DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE  WRITE: 

Dr.  Weston  A.  Price,  Denial  Research  Laboratories 

8926   Euelld   Avenue,   Cleveland,   Ohio 
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firms  announce  new  products  and  developments  of  interest  to  the   field. 


Army  Uses  Slideiilms  for 
Mechanical  Training 

The  Motor  Transport  Division  of  the 
United  States  Army  Quartermaster  Corps 
has  adopted  visual  educational  methods 
to  augment  mechanical  instruction  in  the 
United  States  Army.  With  the  aid  of 
slidefilms,  they  hope  to  speed  up  consid- 
erably the  training  of  mechanics  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparedness  program. 
The  German  army  has  already  learned 
this  lesson  and  used  the  educational  slide- 
film  extensively  in  creating  its  famed 
Panzer  Units. 

The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  of  De- 
troit, cooperating  with  the  instruction 
staff  of  Camp  Holabird,  Md.,  and  with 
prominent  automotive  engineers  from  the 
staffs  of  motorcar  and  truck  manufactur- 
ers has  perfected  a  course  of  slidefilms 
on  basic  training  for  motor  mechanics 
that  has  been  pronounced  the  finest  of 
its  kind.  It  consists  of  thirty-five  separ- 
ate slidefilms,  which  teach  mechanical 
principles  and  operation  of  automobile 
assembly  units.  The  course  completely 
covers  the  basic  principles  regarding  in 
ternal  combustion  gasoline  engines,  power 
transmission,  mobility  factors,  the  elec- 
trical system,  general  service  and  the 
keeping  in  good  repair  of  internal  com- 
bustion mobile  units.  The  films  are  "Read- 
ing Slidefilms"  (silent)  because  they  are 
designed  to  be  read  by  the  .Army  in- 
structor while  they  are  being  read  by  the 
soldier  students.  A  syllabus  is  provided 
with  the  course. 

A  brief  description  of  the  course  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Handy  speaks  of  them  as 
consisting  "exclusively  of  factual  mate- 
rial, free  from  all  theatricalities,  although 


the  best  techniques  have  been  used  to 
make  them  interesting  and  pleasant  as 
well  as  educational.  They  are  totally  free 
from  advertising  material  of  any  kind." 
At  present  the  training  films  are  in 
use  at  six  large  Army  Motor  Trans- 
port Schools,  at  West  Point,  vocational 
schools,  high  schools  and  colleges.  The 
slidefilm  is  a  particularly  valuable  tool 
for  training  soldier  students.  It  can  teach 
one  or  a  thousand  men  at  a  time.  Many 
clas.ses  can  be  held  in  many  places  at 
one  time  or  at  different  times,  although 
it  reaches  its  highest  efficiency  when  used 
by  small  groups  capable  of  progressing 
at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  The  subject 
matter  printed  on  a  slidefilm  can  be  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  experts.  A  soldier 
student  who  is  a  little  slow  in  getting 
some  points  of  the  film  can,  after  the 
class  is  over,  return  to  the  projector  and 
run  the  film  himself  as  many  times  as  is 
needed  for  him  to  comprehend  those 
points. 

Desk  Viewer  for  2x2  Slides 

For  viewing  2  inch  square  glass  slides, 
Kodachrome  transparencies  in  Ready- 
Mounts,  and  3Smm  negative  or  positive 
film  strips,  a  new  Desk  Viewer  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  E.  Leitz,  Inc.. 
730  Fifth  .Avenue,  N'ew  York  City.  The 
lens  supplied  with  the  Viewer  is  a  three- 
element  achromatic  objective  which  en- 
ables the  transparencies  to  be  seen  sharply 
and  without  any  distortion  of  the  color 
in  the  original,  h  focusing  mount  pro- 
vided with  the  objective  gives  variable 
magnification,  and  a  rheostat  permits  the 
intensitv    of    the    illumination    to    be    in- 


Mechanics'  Training  Course   Kit   and   Filmstrip  Projector. 


creased  or  decreased  so  that  each  slide 
may  be  viewed  properly.  The  Viewer 
also  imparts  to  a  slide,  a  three  dimen- 
sional effect  which  greatly  resembles  a 
true  stereoscopic  picture. 

Slides  are  conveniently  changed  in  the 
Leitz  Desk  Viewer  through  a  "sliding 
track."  The  slides  are  placed  in  a  slot 
located  at  the  top,  and  as  one  trans- 
parency is  removed,  the  next  slide  slips 
into  the  viewing  position.  When  3Smm 
negatives  are  placed  in  the  Viewer,  tlie 
numbers  along  the  edges  of  the  negatives 
are  plainly  visible,  making  the  Desk 
Viewer  a  convenient  apparatus  for  ex- 
amining and  choosing  negatives  to  be 
enlarged. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  and  Our 
National  Defense 

Defending  its  87-year  old  record  on 
national  defense,  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y..  largest 
maker  of  military  optical  instruments, 
has  issued  a  book  by  this  title  containing 
laudatory  letters  from  Secretaries  Stim- 
son  and  Knox  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  It  refutes  attacks  on  the 
company's  loyally  and  patriotism  engen- 
dered by  the  indictment  which  charged 
restraint  of  trade  in  military  optical  in- 
struments. 

Stimson  said,  "The  relations  between 
Bausch  &  Lomb  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, extending  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  have  been  most  satisfactory  from 
every  standpoint.  .At  this  critical  time, 
the  War  Department  has  complete  con- 
fidence in  your  company  for  excellence 
of  workmanship,  productive  ability  and 
patriotic  cooperation." 

-Although  the  case  was  settled  in  July 
by  common  consent,  recurrent  attacks 
accusing  the  company  and  its  officers  of 
Nazi  sympathies  and  ascribing  sinister 
motives  have  continued,  the  statement 
asserts. 

In  the  opinion  of  high  military  author- 
ities,  the  company   states,   the  agreement 
between  Bausch  &  Lomb  and  Zeiss,  made 
in  1921,  was  beneficial  to  the  armetl  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States.   "The  flow  of 
engineering   services    was  all    from    Ger- 
many" and  not  from   the  United   States. 
The  Zeiss  relationship  had  been  unsatis- 
factory   since    1933,    the   company   state-      ■ 
ment  declared,  and  when  war  broke  out   <l 
in  Europe  the  .American  company  notified      ■ 
Zeiss  that  it  considered  the  contract  sus- 
pended. Since  then  it  has  withheld  royal- 
ties. 

Asserting  that  it  is  wholly  .American 
in  ownership,  management  and  control, 
the  company  said  that  its  record  in  past 
emergencies  and  the  enormous  obligations 
it  has  assumed  in  the  present  emergency 
should  be  convincing  evidence  of  its  en- 
tire loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

{Continued  on  faijc  400) 


mprosuunoi    gre    aesignea    especioiiy    for    >cnooi    Audio-Yisual    Project! 


IQEL  UA  (obove)  16mm.  Sound-on-Film  Pro-  MODEL  YA  (below)  16mm.  Sound  Proiector, 

or — offering  complete  mixing  of  sound  from  with  750-1000  wott  illumination,  A.C.  —  O.C. 

I,  microphone  and  phonograph— with  omple  motor,    silent   and    sound   speeds,  offering 

ume  for  audiences  ranging  from  a  clossroom  mixing  of  sound  from  film  and  microphone 

in  ouditorium.  _  or  phonograph. 


MODEL  KO  (left)  16mm.  Silent 
Projector,  750  watt  illumina- 
tion, A.  C. — D.  C.  motor,  auto- 
matic rewind.  Pilot  light  ond 
numerous  other  features. 


AM  PRO 


The  new  Amprosound  has  been  specially  designed  so  t 
a  youngster  can  operate  it  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  rac 
Threading  is  so  simplified  that  the  film  finds  its  pro 
position  almost  automatically.  On  Model  UA,  here  ill 
trated,  reel  arms  are  permanently  attached  so  that  tl 
swivel  into  position  for  instant  use.  Operating  contr 
are  centralized  on  one  illuminated  panel. 

Model  UA  offers  complete  mixing  of  sound  from  fi 
microphone  and  phonograph  .  .  .  sound  and  silent  spe 
.  .  ,  reverse  picture  operation  .  .  .  still  pictures  ...  7 
watt  illumination  .  .  .  automatic  rewind  .  . .  pilot  and  c 
lamps ...  up  and  down  tilt . . .  and  numerous  other  featui 

SEND  FOR  AMPRO  CATALOG 

giving  full  details,  descriptions,  prices,  on  the  compl 
line  of  Ampro  l6mm.  projectors. 


AMPRO  CORPORATION,  2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ml.  ""* 

Please  send  me  FREE  Ampro  Catalog.  I  am  particularly  interested  in: 
n  Ampro  l6mm.  Silent  Projectors  O  Ampro  I6mm.  Sound-on-film  Projectoc 

LI  Ampro  I6mm.  Silent  Convertible  to  Sound  Models 

Name 
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Sound  ac- 
compani- 
ment for  the 
silent  pic- 
ture is  re- 
corded as 
the  narrator 
watches  the 
picture. 


New  Syncrosound  System 
Makes  Talking  Pictures 

A  big  advance  in  amateur  movie 
making  is  made  possible  by  an  ingen- 
ious new  device  known  as  the  Syncro- 
sound System,  made  by  Presto  Record- 
ing Corporation.  By  means  of  this 
development,  narrative  comment,  music 
and  sound  effects  can  be  added  to  16mm. 
or   8mm.   silent   films,    black    and   write 


Above,  a  silent  projector  with  Syn- 
crosound    unit;     Below,     Recorder 
with  dubbing  turntable. 


or  color,  the  sound  matching  the  action 
of  each  scene  with  split-second  ac- 
curacy. Unlike  other  synchronizing  ar- 
rangements which  employ  separate  syn- 
chronous motors,  the  Syncrosoimd 
system  locks  the  speed  of  the  film  and 
record  together  instantaneously  at  the 
start.  There  can  be  no  difference  in 
the  starting  time  of  the  turntable  and 
camera.  For  projecting  pictures,  the 
same  cable  which  connects  to  the 
camera  is  transferred  to  a  commutator 
which  mounts  on  the  threading  shaft  of 
the  projector.  Syncrosound  units  can 
be  attached  to  any  8mni.  or  16mni. 
camera  or  projector  without  affecting 
their  normal  operation  in  any  way. 

To  make  and  project  talking  pictures, 
three  units  are  required ;  one  for  the 
recorder,  one  for  the  camera  and  the 
third  for  the  projector.  All  are  easy  to 
attach.  The  lower  priced  recorders 
make  records  giving  four  minutes  play- 
ing time.  The  higher  price  instruments 
record  and  reproduce  16"  records  play- 
ing fifteen  minutes  continuously.  Movie 
makers  who  do  not  wish  to  invest  in  a 
recorder  can  have  their  records  made 
at  a  studio.  The  turntable  Syncrosound 
unit  can  be  attached  to  any  phonograph 
or  record  playing  attachment  for  pro- 
jecting the  sound  pictures. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  the 
complete  equipment  for  making  and 
projecting  fifteen  minutes  synchronized 
talking  pictures  is  roughly  one-tenth  of 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  required  to 
produce  the  same  results  with  sound- 
on-film.  In  addition  to  their  low  cost, 
disc  recordings  have  several  advantages 
over  film  recordings.  The  recording  can 
be  played  back  immediately  after  it  is 
made ;  the  records  can  be  edited  to 
match  the  final  edited  film:  sound  can 
be  added  to  colored  pictures  without 
printing,  as  the  original  reversal  filnj 
may  be  used.  The  film  is  run  at  silent 
speed,  saving  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
sound-film  productions. 

Syncrosound  units  are  available  for 
.'\mpro  projectors,  Bell  &  Howell  and 
Victor  cameras  and  projectors,  Bolex 
cameras.    Keystone    8mm    camera     and 


projector.  Units  can  be  supplied  for 
other  makes  on  special  order.  A  free 
booklet  giving  complete  instructions  for 
talking  pictures  and  describing  the 
equipment,  will  be  sent  on  request  to 
Presto  Recording  Corporation,  242 
West  SSth  Street,  Xew  York  City. 

"Three-in-One"  Projector 

From  Dr.  Weston  A.  Price,  Research 
Laboratories,  8926  Euclid  .Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio — who  has  recently  produced  a 
series  of  eight  lectures  in  filmstrips, 
standard  glass  slide  and  2x2  glass  slides 
on  "Light  From  Primitive  Races  on 
Modern  Physical,  Mental  and  Moral  De- 
generation", comes  word  of  his  designing 
of  an  attachment  to  the  projection  lens 
of  a  standard  lantern  slide  projector,  for 
the  showing  of  filmstrips.  It  can  be  put 
on  or  removed  in  a  few  seconds  by 
loosening  a  couple  of  thumb  screws  on 
the  attaching  ring.  In  this  procedure  the 
present  projection  lens  acts  as  an  au.xil- 
iary  condenser  reducing  the  core  of  light 
to  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  35mm 
filmstrips.  An  auxiliary  lens  is  provided 
for  focusing  the  picture.  The  attachment 
is  designed  to  be  readily  fastened  to  the 
various  sizes  of  projection  lenses.    Owing 


Front  View  of  Attachment. 

to  its  simplicity  it  is  very  inexpensive, 
and  can  be  adapted  to  the  showing  of 
either  single  or  double  frame  filmstrips. 
.Xnotlier  simple  attachment  also  converts 
the  unit  for  the  showing  of  2  .x  2  glass 
slides  such  as  mounted  kodachromes.  By 
means  of  this  device  higher  illumination 
is  provided  than  is  possible  to  obtain 
from  the  smaller  filmslide  projectors. 

New  Kodak  Printer 

Designed  for  flexibility  and  conven- 
ience, a  new  all-metal  printer  for  amateur 
negatives  is  announced  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  from  Rochester.  The 
Kodak  AU-Metal  Printer  accommodates 
negatives  up  to  4  x  5  inches  and  ?i%  x  S^ 
inches.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the 
printing  of  35mm.  negatives  in  uncut 
strips,  one  frame  at  a  time  in  sequence 
on  35mm.  paper. 

Print  sizes  and  margin  widtlis  are 
<|uirkly  set  by  moving  four  independently 
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Kodak  Printer,  set  for  strip  printing 
of  35mm.  negatives  on  35mm.  paper. 

adjustable  margin  masks.  Each  mask  has 
a  convenient  black  molded  handle,  for 
easy  manipulation,  and  scales  for  the  mar- 
gins and  print  width  or  height  are  pro 
vided.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  the 
width  and  height  scales  are  of  ruby 
transparent  plastic,  and  are  clearly  trans- 
illuminated  by  the  lamps  inside  the 
printer. 

The  platen,  also  of  metal,  is  hinged 
and  exerts  a  firm,  uniform  pressure.  .As 
this  platen  reaches  the  fully  depressed  po- 
sition, the  printer  light  snaps  on  auto- 
matically ;  at  the  end  of  the  exi)osure, 
the  platen  lever  is  released  and  the  white 
light  snaps  oflf.  The  ruby  light  burns 
continuously,  and  a  ruby  safelight  win- 
dow is  provided  in  the  side  of  the  printer 
to  help  safe  light  the  work  table. 

When  this  printer  is  used  for  3Smni. 
strip  printing,  the  masking  guides  are 
brought   forward    to    frame   an  area   ap- 

I proximately  24mm.  wide.  At  this  setting, 
grooves  in  the  mask  handles  provide 
correctly-spaced  guides  at  the  right  for 
the  film  strip,  and  the  support  studs  of 
the  paper  guide  perform  the  same  service 
at  the  lefthand  side  of  the  printer. 
Equipment  for  Titling 

New  low  prices  on  Besbee  Movie  Tit- 
ling Equipment  are  announced  by  Albert 
Specialty  Company  of  Chicago,  manu- 
facturers of  this  well-known  line  of  movie 
editing  and  titling  accessories.  At  the 
same  time  titling  sets  have  been  en- 
larged and  otherwise  improved  in  qual- 
ity, increasing  their  value  even  more.  The 
Besbee  Universal  Title  Maker,  Model 
1941,  for  instance,  now  includes  a  150- 
letter  Title  Letter  Set,  Title  Illuminator 
with  2  Reflectors,  Centralizer,  9"xl2" 
Background,  Background  Guide  Card  and 
the  instructive  Besbee  Booklet,  "Tell  It 
With  Titles."  Stick-on  Letter  Sets  made 
from  sponge  rubber  which  adhere  to  any 
surface  such  as  wood,  metal,  cardboard, 
glass,  mirrors,  etc.,  now  sell  for  $3.95 
and  $4.95. 

Victor  Visual  Edu-Graph 

Through  Victor's  Visual  Edu-Graph, 
it  is  possible  for  educators  and  school 
administrators  to  accurately  determine 
their  Audio-Visual  .Md  Requirements. 
Likewise  it  is  possible  through  this 
service  to  establish  economical  starting 
budgets.  The  Visual  Edu-Graph  is  a 
series  of  comprehensive  charts  that 
point    the    way    to    savings    and    wider 


utility  in  the  purchase  of  both  films  and 
equipment  —  a  problem  that  has  been 
confusing  and  costly  to  many  educators 
in  the  past.  Not  only  is  it  the  first 
practical  method  devised,  but  it  has 
been  tested  for  over  two  years  and  is 
the  outgrowth  of  over  nine  years'  ex- 
perience of  more  than  200  Victor  School 
Consultants.  This  service  is  available 
upon  request  from  School  Superinten- 
dents. Principals,  .-Xdministrators  or 
School  Board  Members.  For  additional 
information  write  Educational  Depart- 
ment, Victor  Animatograph  Corp., 
Davenport,   Iowa. 

DeVry  Sound  Trucks  for 
Quick  Disposed 

Many  school  systems  throughout  the 
country  would  like  to  inaugurate  an 
audio-visual  education  program  but  are 
unable  to  do  so  chiefly  because  of  the 
lack  of  electrification.  This  handicap  can 
now  be  overcome  by  the  traveling  "Visual 
Caravans"  available  for  sale  by  DeVry  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  These  Caravans 
are  trucks  equipped  with  a  16mm  sound 
film  projector,   20-watt  amplifier,  screen. 


Inside  View  of  Sound  Truck 

film,  power  plant,  radio,  microphone,  etc. 
School  systems  can  arrange  a  regular 
.'\udio-Visual  Education  Circuit  covering 
the  rural  schools  with  these  mobile  units. 
For  more  complete  information  write 
to  DeVry  Corporation,  1111  ,\rmitage 
.\venue,  Chicago. 

School-made  Motion 
Pictures 

iConihidrii  from  page  39,3) 

Bibliography  on  Movie  Making 

What  helpful  printed  material  and 
films  are  available  for  school  film  makers? 
This  question  has  been  answered  by  the 
Production  Committee  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Motion  Picture  Council,  New  York 
City,  Miss  Eleanor  D.  Child,  chairman, 
in  the  form  of  a  well-prepared  list  of  ref- 
erences on  movie  making.  Dr.  Frederick 
Thrasher  of  New  York  University  is  the 
technical    director    of    the    Metropolitan 


Motion  Picture  Council  whose  office  is  at 
Room  75,  South  Building,  100  Washing- 
ton Square  East,  New  York  City.  The 
bibliography  follows : 

Books 

D.41.K,  et  al.  Proceedings  0/  Conference  on 
Educational  Production  of  Motion  Pictures, 
Ohio  .State  University,  1939.  (Sixteen  papers 
dealing  witli  the  various  phases  of  school 
fihn   production.) 

*East.«.\n  Kodak  Company,  How  To  Make 
Belter  Moving  Pictures.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  1938.  (A  practical,  easily  under- 
stood,   beautifully    inu.strated    book.)     $U.OO. 

Gale,  Arthur,  How  to  Write  a  Movie,  Brick 
Row  Book  Shop,  1936.  (A  book  which  pre- 
sents sample  amateur  scenarios  and  tells 
how  to  write  them.)    $2.00. 

*Gale,  a.  and  Holslao,  E.,  Making  Better 
Movies,  Amateur  Cinema  League,  1937. 
(The  manual  for  members  of  the  Amateur 
Cinema  League,  dealing  with  simple  and 
advanced   camera  techniques.) 

*Gale  A.  and  Kino  Pessels,  Making  Tour 
Otvn  Movies  for  Fun  and  Profit,  Coward 
McCann,  1939.  (Many  suggestions  about 
what  movies  to  take  and  how  to  make 
them.)   $3.50. 

L.\NE,  Tamar,  New  Technique  of  .Screen 
Writing,  McCraw  Hill,  1936.  (A  guide  for 
writing  and  selling  screen  plays  by  a  Holly- 
wood scenarist.  Sample  scripts  are  given.) 
$3.00. 

liUTZ,  Edwin,  A.,  Tlie  Motion  Picture  Camera- 
man, Charles  Scribner,  1927.  (Scientific 
explanations  of  lenses,  trick  shots,  and  other 
phases  of  movie  production.  Although  very 
technical,  it  is  interesting  to  amateurs.) 
$3.00. 

Mayorga,  Margaret  G.,  One-Reel  Scenarios 
for  Amateur  Movie-Making,  French,  1938. 
(Short  dramatic  scripts,  a  few  of  which 
might  be  produced  by  school  groups.) 

McKay,  Herbert,  Cine  Titling  and  Editing, 
Falk,  1932.  (A  short,  practical  book  on 
how   to   make   titles    and   edit    films.)    $1.00. 

Mees,  Kenneth,  Photography,  MacMillan, 
1937.  (.\  technical  book  explaining  the 
processes  of  still  and  movie  photography 
with  many  references  to  their  history.)  $3.50. 

NaU-Ubero,  Nancy  and  others.  We  Make  the 
Movies,  Norton,  1937.  (A  collection  of 
articles  by  leaders  in  Hollywood  produc- 
tion, telling  how  professional  pictures  are 
made.)    $3.00. 

Nobel,  Lorraine,  Four  Star  Scripts,  Double- 
day,  1936.  (Scripts  for  "A  Lady  for  a 
Day,"  "It  Happened  One  Night,"  "Little 
Women,"  and  "The  Story  of  Louis  Pas- 
teur".)  $2.50. 

Patterson,  Frances,  Scenario  and  Screen, 
Harcourt  Brace.  1928.  (.V  book  primarily 
for  the  professional  script  writer  of  the 
silent  days.  It  contains  helpful  suggestions 
for  the  amateur  scenarist  who  is  eager  to 
delve  rather  deeply  into  his  field.)   $2.00. 

PUDOVKIN,  VSEHOLOD,  Film  Technique,  Victor 
Gallancz,  I^td.,  London,  1929.  (Essays  on 
the  art  of  writing,  directing  and  editing 
silent  films. 

Sewell,  George,  Film  Play  Production  for 
Amateurs,  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  1932. 
(A   well   illustrated   guide   for  beginners.) 

*Shannon,  William  .T.,  Amateur  Movie  Pro- 
duction, Moorfield  and  Shannon,  1938. 
(A  practical  concise  manual  for  amateurs.) 
50c. 

*  Home  Movie  Gadgets,  Moorfield  and 
Shannon,  1937.  (Directions  for  produc- 
ing many  homemade  movie  accessories.) 
75c. 

*  Movie  Making  Made  Easy.  Moorfield  and 
Shannon,  1935.  (A  brief,  clear  manual 
for  the  beginner.)    $2.00. 

*Strasser,  Alex,  Amateitr  Movies  and  How 
to  Make  Them,  Studio  Publications,  1937. 
(A  well  illustrated  book  on  making  movies, 
which  stresses  artistic  effects.) 
Ideas  for  Short  Films,  Link  House,  1937. 
(A  brief  discussion  of  what  to  film,  with 
sample  scripts  for  amateur  movies.)  2s 
6d. 

*Books   especially    valuable    for    the    beginning 

amateur. 
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(A)  Discriminating  Adults 

Down  ArRcntine  Way  (Don  Ameche.  Betty 
Grable)  (Fox)  Gay  musical  with  colorful,  ro- 
mantic South  American  background.  Slight  plot 
woven  around  love  affair  of  American  heiress 
and  scion  of  prominent  Argentinian  family 
who  raise  prize  horses.  Lavish  technicolor  en- 
sembles, catchy  tunes.  Latin  rhythm.  Charlotte 
Greenwood's  clowning  and  Carmen  Miranda's 
provocative  singing  are  highlights. 
(A)Goodofkind   (Y)  Entertaining:   (C)  Littleint. 

Dr.  Kildare  Goes  Home  (Lew  Ayres.  Lionel 
Barry  more)  (MGM>  Another  in  the  excellent 
series.  Young  Kildare  graduated  and  appointed 
staff  physician  to  the  great  Dr.  Gillespie,  is 
forced  to  share  his  overworked  father's  small- 
town practice.  A  village  "preventive  clinic," 
finally  established  despite  heavy  opposition,  is 
the  interesting  solution  of  everything. 
(A)  &  (Y(  Excellent  (C)  Doubtful  interest 

Flowing  Gold  (Pat  O'Brien,  John  Garfield) 
(Warner)  Lively,  credible  melodrama  of  the 
oil  fields.  Crew  races  against  time  to  bring  in 
well  before  option  expires.  Embittered  young 
worker,  fugitive  from  law.  takes  over  job 
when  fine  foreman  breaks  leg,  and  replaces 
him  also  in  girl's  affections.  Follow  fire,  land- 
slide, and  reformation  of  hero. 
(A)  &  (Y)  Fair  (C)  Unsuitable 

Foreign  Correspondent  (Joel  McCrea,  and  not- 
able cast)(UA)  Finely  directed  and  acted  thrill 
melodrama  of  American  news  hound  hurled 
into  European  mystery,  intrigue  and  crime 
hunting  for  answers  to  World  War  1.  A  feeble 
romance  adds  little.  Continuous  fast,  tense, 
nerve-tingling  action.  Actually  achieving  a 
powerful  and  welcome  "sermon"  for  climax  ! 
(A)  &  (Y)  Very  good  (C>  Too  strong 

Give  Us  Wingg  (Dead  End  Kids)  (Univ.)  The 
well-known  "tough"  kids  doing  their  low-brow, 
roughneck  comedy  in  the  country  instead  of 
city  slums.  Ambitious  to  be  air  pilots,  they 
sign  up  with  drearv.  sordid  crop-dusting  racket 
providing  air  thrills.  They  swagger,  suffer  and 
finallv  triumph. 

(A)  Mediocre  (Y)  Doubtful  value  (C)  No 

Glamour  for  Sale  (Anita  Louise.  Roger  Pryor) 
(Columbia)  Continuous  dose  of  doings  of  night- 
club addicts  in  a  perennial  atmosphere  of 
booze,  intrigue,  philandering,  blackmail  and 
crime.  Spotless  heroine,  prize  attraction  in 
"legitimate  escort  bureau."  joins  law  to  end 
rutliless  racketeers'  "date  bureau"  and,  oddly 
enough,  wins  young  detective  hero ! 
(A)'  Mediocre  (Y)  Unwholesome  (C)  No 

Golden  Fleecing  (Lew  Ayres,  Rita  Johnson) 
(MGM)  Hero  overacts  painfully  trying  to  make 
funny  the  dull  role  of  timid  insurance  sales- 
man who  sells  huge  policv  to  gangster  and  has 
io^  spend  rest  of  reels  keeping  his  customer 
alive.  Hectic  farce  depending  for  laughs  on 
dumbness  and  absurdity. 

(A)  Stupid  (Y)  Better  not  (C)  No 

Haunted  Honeymoon  (R.  Montgomerv.  Con- 
stance Cummings)  (MGM)  Lawyer  with  Sher- 
loekian  flair  weds  detective-story  authoress  and 
crime  clues  clog  honeymoon.  Suave,  casual  de- 
tection in  Montgomery's  best  manner,  pleas- 
antly puzzling  plot  desoite  slow  tempo  and  im- 
probability, real  English  backgrounds,  sprightly 
dialog,  with  more  character  values  and  less 
violence  than  usual. 

(A)  &  (Y)  Good  (C)  Little  interest 

T  Married  Adventure  (Osa  Johnson  and  the 
rest)  (Columbia)  Composite  of  Johnson  films 
skillfully  reedited  into  absorbing  travelog  sum- 
marizing twelve  years'  adventures,  wonderful 
shots  of  pnimal  life  in  Africa  and  Borneo, 
fxotic  backgrounds  in  beautiful  and  strange 
lands,  laughable  comedy  both  animal  and  hu- 
man, with  thrills  aplenty  in  animal  fights  and 
.iiingle  perils. 

(A)  (Y)  (C)  Excellent  of  kind 
T  Want  A  Divorce  (.Toan  Blondell.  Dick  Powell) 
(Pam)  Creditable,  sincere  treatment  of  divor^-e 
oroblem.  well  acted.  Engaging  couple  happily 
married  until  he  accents  nartnership  with  sur- 
cpssfnl  divorce  lawver.  Separate  and  it  takes 
traeic  Vsson  oC  sister's  suicide  to  reconcile 
them,^  Many  lie-hter  moments,  with  Frank  Fay 
rontribntincr  substantiallv. 

(A)  Rather  good  (Y>  Mature  (C)  No 

Knnte  1?n*-kne — \\}  American  (Pat  O'Brien 
and  notphle  cas+>  (Warner)  Exnert.  detailed 
nirturi^ntion  of  Rockne'*;  extraordinary  career, 
from  Norwav  to  the  Kansas  airnlane  crash, 
glorifying  ht«  place  in  American  life  and 
Nnort.  and  with  ample  tribute  to  Notre  Dame. 
O'Brien  prosv  and  over-literal  at  times  but  aT- 
wav«  earTie<it  and  appealing  nmid  gridiron 
thrills.  whole«-niP  laughs,  and  sontimontal 
momenta  of  real  nower, 
fA)  fY)  fk  rC)  Fine  of  kind 

Men  Against  the  Sky  (Kent  Taylor,  Dix,  Lowe, 
Barrie)  (RKO)    Thrilling  airplane  stuff  woven 


(Y)  Youth 


(C)  Children 


into  an  artificial  yarn — more  theatrical  than 
human  -  about  harebrained,  penniless  plane- 
producer,  his  fine  engineer,  (hero),  a  drunken 
ex-ace  genius  and  his  sister  (heroine).  Lowe's 
suggested  philanderings  (at  his  age!)  lugged 
in  for  "punch."  Sister  fights  for  brother,  whose 
heroic  death  releases  her  for  hero. 
(A)  Mediocre  (Yl  Doubtful  value  (C)  No 

Mexican  Spitfire  out  West  (Velez,  Errol)(RKO) 
Broad,  boisterous  farce  in  same  vein  of  previ- 
ous films  in  series,  and  with  same  characters, 
Lupe  her  usual  rowdy,  shrieking  self,  but  Er- 
rol's  dual  role  of  a  droll  English  whiskey 
baron  and  his  impersonation  of  the  character 
which  leads  Ut  ridiculous  complications,  are 
genuinely    funny. 

I  A.)  Perhaps  (Y)  &  (C)  Amusing 

Northwest  Mounted  Police  (Cooper,  Carroll. 
Goddard,  Foster,  Preston)  (Para)  Spectacular 
Technicolor  melodrama  of  Canadian  half-breed 
revolt  in  1885.  Much  violence  and  bloodshed 
before  uprising  quelled  by  small  valiant  band 
of  police,  their  number  further  pitifully  re- 
duced by  treachery  of  love-sick  half-breed  girl. 
Overlong,  more  spectacle  than  drama,  with  in- 
cident, action  and  acting  frequently  lacking 
in  convincingness. 

(A)  &  (Y)  Good  of  kind  (C)  No 

So  You  Won't  Talk  (Joe  E.  Brown.  Frances 
Robinson)  (Columbia)  Mildly  puzzling  and  ex- 
citing concoction  with  dual  role  of  shy  news- 
paper book-reviewer  and  escaped  Alcatraz 
gangster — it's  Joe  in  both,  merely  labeled  dif- 
ferently— but  all  is  obvious.  Mediocre  acting, 
usual  antics,  and  Joe's  love  affair  is  mere 
comic   grotesque, 

(A)  Hardly  (Y)  &  (C)  Perhaps 

Spring  Parade  (Deanna  Durbin,  Robt.  Cum- 
mings, Henry  Stephenson)  (Univ.)  Gay,  light- 
some romance  —  delightful  for  backgrounds, 
costumes,  Viennese  music  finely  integrated  into 
simple  plot,  deft  acting,  humor  (sometimes 
too  elementary)  vivid  character  interest,  hu- 
man appeal,  needing  no  risque  element  for 
"punch"  and  centering  round  the  sprightly  and 
charming  Deanna  as  the  little  country  girl 
dropped  into  the  teeming,  glamorous,  aristo- 
cratic world  of  Imperial  Vienna. 
(A)  &  (Y)  Excellent  (C)  Good  though  mature 
The  Baker's  Wife  (Raimu)  (French  production 
by  Paquo!  &  Clair)  Simple,  realistic,  compell- 
ing, superbly  done  continental  comedy  of  rural 
life  in  Southern  France.  Village  baker's  young, 
beautiful  but  faithless  wife  runs  off  with  shep- 
herd. Baker  begins  drinking,  stops  baking,  and 
wrangling  villagers  unite  to  bring  back  wife 
and  their  daily  bread.  Masterful  character  act- 
ing in  absorbing  picture.  Erskine  English  titles 
excellent. 

(A)  Notable  (Y)  &  (C)  No 

The  Great  Dictator  (Chaplin.  Oakie,  Goddard) 
(UA)  Masterpiece  of  individual  achievement, 
sparkling  with  .scenes  by  Chaplin  at  his  best 
in  subtle  pantomime,  burlesque  and  satire,  but 
little  subtlety  in  other  roles.  Dramatic  value 
suffers  because  of  two  parallel  stories  not  in- 
terwoven, and  the  impossible  transplanting  of 
timid,  lowly  barber  into  world-orator  of  power 
and  passion  is  a  startling  but  unconvincing 
climax.  Hilarious  slapstick  travesty  of  dic- 
tatorship. 

(A)  &  (Y)  Notable  (C)  Mostly  amusing 

The  Lady  in  Question  (Brian  Aherne.  Rita 
Hayworth.  Irene  Rich)  (Columbia)  Laid  in 
Paris,  true  in  background  but  no  French  spok- 
en. Able  character  comedy  of  humble,  honest, 
storekeeper  with  jury  ambition.  Finally  called, 
he  sways  jury  to  acquit  unfortunate  heroine, 
big  heartedly  takes  her  under  his  protection — 
and  endless  troubles  begin.  Tempo  and  nar- 
rative uneven,  but  much  thoughtful  fun  in 
continental  manner. 

(A)  Good  (Y)  Fair  (C)  Hardly 

They  Knew  What  They  Wanted  (Laughton, 
Lombard,  Gargan)  (RKO*)  Illiterate,  big-heart- 
ed, likeable  Italian  grape-grower  in  California, 
woos.  wins  waitress  heroine  by  mail,  with  aid 
of  young  foreman.  Wedding  delayed  by  acci- 
dent to  "Tony."  heroine  is  seduced  by  foreman. 
Honest,  believable,  effective  adult  drama.  Ex- 
cept for  occasional  overacting.  Laughton's  per- 
formance memorable. 

(A)  Very  fine  of  kind  (Y)  &  (C)  No 

Three  Faces  West  (Charles  Coburn,  Sigrid 
Gurie.  John  Wayne)  (Republic)  Writing  banal, 
action  jerky  and  episodic,  acting  mediocre,  ro- 
mance lifeless,  and  intended  "comedy"  labored. 
Only  redeeming  feature,  expert  role  by  Coburn 
as  great  Viennese  doctor  in  exile  with  daughter, 
heroically  aiding  dustbowl  sufferers  in  migra- 
tion to  Oregon.  Feeble  echo  of  "Grapes  of 
Wrath." 

(A)  Stupid  (Y)  Dull  (C)  No 

Too  Many  Girls  (Lucille  Ball,  Richard  Carlson) 
(RKO)     Hilarious     mess    of    cabaret    dancing. 


jazz-orchestra  din.  maudlin  love-making,  and 
gridiron  heroics — the  whole  laid  in  an  absurd 
"college,"  with  high-powered  siren  for  heroine 
and  dull  football  star  for  hero.  Fluff,  thrills. 
lively  action  and  mediocre  acting. 
(A  I  Depends  on  taste  (  Y)  Unwholesome  (C)  No 
Wildcat  Bus  (Fay  Wray,  Charles  Lang)  (RKO) 
Rich  hero  (never  worked)  down  to  his  last  big 
car  and  devoted  chauffeur  innocently  joins 
private-car-bus  racket  that  is  ruining  hero- 
ine's legitimate  busline  by  stealing  customers 
and  sabotage.  But  hero  learns,  turns,  and  saves 
all.  Thick  with  chase  stuff  and  accident  thrills. 
Acting   and   story   mediocre. 

(A)  Feeble  (Y)  Poor  (C)  No 

World  in  Flames  (Composite  news  reel  propa- 
ganda) ( Para)  Gripping  pictorial  record  of 
modern  war  and  Hitler's  ghastly  trail  through 
P^urope  as  seen  by  American,  German  and 
Fiench  cameras,  with  brief  comparative  flashes 
from  original  films  of  first  World  War.  Irre- 
sistible evidence  of  the  outrage  and  barbarity 
of  Nazi  achievement  and  grim  need  for  na- 
tional defense. 

(A)  &  (Y)  Notable  of  kind  (C)  Pretty  strong 

Wyoming  (Wallace  Beery,  Carrillo,  Ann  Ruth- 
erford) (MGM)  Run  o'  the  mill  Western,  with 
Beery  in  typical  role  as  grimy  vagabond. 
double-crossing,  stealing  and  shooting  his  way 
around  in  General  Custer's  time.  Atones  by  de- 
votion to  orphaned  kids  and  achieves  grotesque 
love  affair  climax.  For  Beery  fans  only. 
(A)  Poor  (Y)  Worthless  (C)  No 

Young  People  (Shirley  Temple,  Oakie,  Gr^n- 
wood )  (Fox)  Second-rate  vaudeville  pair  leave 
stage  to  give  adopted  waif  a  "home"  in  tra- 
dition-bound New  England  village.  Hostility 
ended  by  hurricane  heroics.  Shirley  lacks  con- 
fidence because  of  her  between-age.  the  feeble 
plot,  or  weak  supporting  cast.  Hollow  and 
hopeless  as  human-interest  comedy  for  clowns 
cannot  make  characters  real.  And  why  have 
Oakie  and  Greenwood  sing? 
(A)  Disappointing  (Y)&(C)  More  or  less  amusing 


Motion  Pictures — Not  for  Theatres 

iContimicd  from  page  381) 
about  John  Paul  Jones  called  "Borrowed 
Plumage."  The  past  century's  Indian 
Wars,  those  bloody,  hand-to-hand  con- 
flicts which  drove  the  unhappy  redskins 
into  present  reservations,  could  ask  for 
no  more  effective  records  than  were  to 
be  had  in  the  hard-riding  scenes  pro- 
ducexi  by  Thomas  H.  Ince  at  Santa  Mon- 
ica, released  lavishly  under  his  old  brands 
Broncho  and  Kay-Bee.  Ince  drew  upon  the 
supply  repeatedly  in  his  later  features 
produced  for  the  Triangle  Program— for 
instance  in  "The  Bugle  Call,"  the  first 
important  movie  for  William  Collier,  Jr., 
and  "The  Deserter,"  starring  Charles 
Ray.  stones  of  the  U.  S.  Army  posts 
on  the  recent  frontier. 

William  S.  Hart  made  numerous  sub- 
jects with  stories  laid  on  the  old,  un- 
fenced  prairie,  including  "Wolves  of  the 
Rail,"  an  interesting  story  of  the  coming 
of  the  Iron  Horse.  The  Fox  production, 
actually  called  "The  Iron  Horse,"  came 
later.  And  there  were,  of  course,  splendid 
films  based  on  the  penetration  of  Alaska 
and  the  Canadian  Northwest.  I  recall  at 
least  two  as  outstanding,  "The  Flame 
of  the  Yukon."  starring  Dorothy  Dalton, 
and  William  S.  Hart's  "Shark  Monroe," 
which  had  to  do,  I  think,  with  the  Bering 
Sea  fisheries.  The  old  Spanish  Southwest 
was  treated  in  "Sister  of  Six."  with 
Bessie  Love ;  and  there  were,  of  course, 
many  other  celebrated  versions  of  the 
thrilling  story  of  Texan  independence, 
than  the  sensational  "Martyrs  of  the 
Alamo."  Pictures  dealing  with  the  World 
War  were  too  numerous  to  mention, 
although  D.  W.  Griffith's  "Hearts  of  the 
W^orld"  necessarily  calls  for  especial  no- 
tice because  it  was  made  largely  in  the 
actual  fighting  zones  overseas,  at  the 
express  request  of  the  Allied  Nations  who 
hoped  to  profit  from  the  propaganda 
which  he  could  not  well  avoid  putting 
into  it.  (To  be  conf/nued) 


Also  for  the  Visual  Field  — 


I 


"1000  AND  ONE"  FILM  DIRECTORY 

"1000  and  ONE"  The  Blue  Book  of  Non-Theatrical  Films, 
published  annually  is  famous  in  the  field  of  visual  instruction 
as  the  standard  film  reference  source,  indispensable  to  film 
users  in  the  educational  field.  The  new  edition  lists  and  de- 
scribes over  5,000  films,  classified  into  155  different  subject 
groups  (including  large  group  of  entertainment  subjects).  A 
valuable  feature  is  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of  every 
film  in  the  directory.  Other  information  includes  designa- 
tion of  whether  a  film  is  available  in  16mm,  or  35mm,  silent 
or  sound,  number  of  reels  and  sources  distributing  the  films, 
with  range  of  prices  charged. 
132  pp.  Pai)er.     Price  75c.     (25c  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  FOR  REVOLUTION  AND  WAR 
By  Albert  E.  Osborne. 

A  stimulating,  wide-range  view  of  the  higher  potentialities 
of  visual  instruction  in  promoting  world  harmony  by  a  "more 
humanity-centered  education."  .V  pertinent  reply  to  H.  G. 
Wells'  dictum  that  "the  future  is  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe." 

124  pp.  Cloth.     Price  $1.25. 

VISUALIZING  THE  CURRICULUM 

By  C.  F.  Hoban,  C.  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  and  S.  B.  Zisman. 

Presents  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  basic  methodology  of 
visual  instruction  in  relation  to  classroom  procedure.  Through- 
out the  text  the  theory  of  visual  aids  is  applied  to  textbook 
illustration.  "Visualizing  the  Curriculum",  itself  a  splendidly 
"visualized  text",  provides  an  abundance  of  technical  guidance 
in  the  form  of  illustrative  drawings  of  photographs,  reports  of 
school  journeys,  suggestions  for  mounting  materials,  for  mak- 
ing slides,  film  strips,  etc.  It  incorporates  up-to-date  material, 
provides  a  fine  balance  in  the  treatment  of  various  teaching 
aids,  evaluates  various  types  of  aids,  and  defines  the  functions 
and  values  of  each  in  the  learning  process. 

320  ]>p.  Cloth.  Tikis.  Price.$2.7S 

THE   AUDIO-VISUAL   HANDBOOK.    (3rd   Edition) 
By  Ellsworth  C.  Dent 

Presents  in  convenient  form,  practical  information  for  those 
interested  in  applying  visual  and  audio-visual  aids  to  instruc- 
tion. The  six  chapters  include  discussions  on  "The  Status  of 
Visual  Instruction."  "Types  of  Visual  Aids  and  Their  Use," 
"Types  of  .Xudio-Visual  Aids  to  Instruction,"  "Types  of  Sound 
Aids  for  Schools,"  "Organizing  the  Audio-Visual  Service," 
"Source  List  of  Materials  and  Equipment." 

212  pp.  Tllus.  Cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

PICTURE   VALUES  IN  EDUCATION 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

.-\n  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  visual  field. 

Presents  in  unusually  interesting  form  the  results  of  extended 

investigations  on  the  teaching  values  of  the  lantern  slide  and 

stereograph.  156  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.  Price  $1.00 

(GTc  to  E.  S.  subscribers) 

COMPARATIVE    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    SOME    VISUAL 
AIDS  IN  SEVENTH   GRADE  INSTRUCTION. 
By  Joseph  J.  Weber,  Ph.  D. 

The   first   i)ublished   work   of   authoritative   research   in   the 
visual  field,  foundational  to  all  research  work  following  it.  Not 
only  valuable  to  research  workers,  but  an  essential  reference 
work  for  all   libraries. 
131  pp.  Cloth.  Price  $1.00  (67c  to  subscribers  of  E.  S.) 


Full  Proceedings  of  the  Midwestern  Forum  on  Visual 
Aids    (Held   in   Chicago,   May   1939) 

The  most  complete  record  ever  printed  and  on  one  of  the 
livest  visual  meetings  ever  held.  Numerous  addresses  by  lead- 
ing figures  in  the  visual  field,  a  notable  Directors'  Round  Table 
and  three  complete  recordings  of  classes  taught  by  sound  films 
are  among  the  rich  contents  of  the  80-page  booklet. 
80  pages,  Paper.  Price  50c. 
(25c  to  subscribers  of  Educational  Screen) 

HOW   TO    MAKE   HAND-MADE    LANTERN   SLIDES. 
By  G.  E.  Hamilton. 

Simple  directions  for  making  this  economical  and  increas- 
ingly popular  teaching  aid.  24  pp.  Paper.    Price  lOc. 

EVALUATION    OF    STILL    PICTURES    FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL   USE.    By  Lelia  Trolinger 

.'\  full  presentation  of  the  latest  piece  of  research  on  de- 
termination of  teaching  values  of  pictures.  Development  of 
the  Score  Card  and  elaborate  experiment  in  use  of  same.  Full 
documentation,  tabulation  of  results,  and  appendices.  The 
latest,  most  complete  and  scholarly  investigation  of  a  problem 
in  the  visual  teaching  field  that  has  long  needed  such  a 
sohition.  48  pp.  Paper.  Illus.    Price  50c. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TALKING  PICTURE 
By  Frederick  L.  Devereux. 

Presenting  preliminary  solutions  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant problems  encountered  in  adapting  the  talking  picture 
to  the  service  of  education.  The  first  six  chapters  deal  with 
the  development  of  fundamental  bases  of  production,  with  the 
experimentation  which  has  been  conducted,  and  with  suggested 
problems  for  future  research.  The  remaining  chapters  discuss 
the  effective  use  of  the  sound  film  in  teaching. 
220  pp.   Cloth.   Illus.  Price  $2.00.  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SOUND  FILM 
By  M.  R.  Brunstetter,  Ph.  D. 

Discusses  the  utilization  of  the  educational  sound  film,  and 
lists  and  illustrates  techniques  for  placing  the  film  into  effective 
service  in  the  classroom.  The  procedures  suggested  are  based 
upon  extended  experience  in  studying  teachers'  use  of  sound 
films  and  in  helping  to  organize  programs  of  audio  visual  in- 
struction in  school  systems.  Two  valuable  Appendices  and 
a  full  index. 
175  pp.  Cloth.  Illus.  Price  $2.00.     (20%  discount  to  schools) 

MOTION  PICTURES  IN  EDUCATION   IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.    By  Cline  M.  Koon. 

A  report  of  the  instructional  use  and  indirect  educational  in- 
fluence of  motion  pictures  in  this  country,  divided  into  nine 
units.  Treats  the  motion  picture  (1)  as  an  educational  influence; 
(2)  in  service  of  health  and  social  hygiene ;  (3)  in  governmental 
service  and  patriotism ;  (4)  in  vocational  guidance ;  (5)  in  in- 
ternational understanding;  (6)  Motion  picture  legislation;  (7) 
technique  of  production  and  distribution;  (8)  systematic  intro- 
duction of  films  in  teaching;  (9)  general  educational  problems 
of  films  in  teaching. 
106  pp.  Paper.  Price  $1.00  (20%  discount  to  schools) 

THE   STEREOGRAPH   and   LANTERN   SLIDE 
IN   EDUCATION.     By  G.   E.  Hamilton. 

The  most  comprehensive  discussion  yet  published. 
47  pp.  Paper.    Price  15c. 
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The  Educational  Screen 

A  Trade  Directory 
for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

Akin  and  Bagshaw,  Inc.  (3) 

1425  Williams  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Audio-Film  Libraries  (2) 

661  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Bloomiield,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  394) 

Bailey  Film  Service  (3,  4) 

1651  Cosmo  St.,  Hollywood.  Cal. 

Bell  &  Howrell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  364) 

Castle  Films  (3) 

RCA  Bldg..  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  361) 

College  Film  Center  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 
DeVry  School  Films  (3,  4) 

1111   Armitage   Ave.,   Chicago 
Dudley  Visual  Education  Service       (1) 

736  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

4th  FL,  Coughlan  Bldg. 

Mankato,  Minn. 
Eastin  16  mm.  Pictures  (3) 

707  Putnam  Bldg.,  Davenport,  la. 

Burns  Bldg..  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  393) 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (1) 

Teaching  Films  Division, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  385) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  City 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.  (2,  S) 

35-11  3Sth  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  395) 

Film  Classic  Exchange  (3,  6) 

505  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  394) 

Films,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd   St.,  New  York  City 

64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

314  S.  W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Garrison  Films  (3,  5) 

1()00  Broadway.  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  389) 

General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 
156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 

Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.  (3) 

35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  389) 

Harvard  Film  Service  (3,  6) 

Biological  Laboratories, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Health  Film  Service  (3) 

First  Nafl  Bank  Bldg.,  Salem.  Ore. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  397) 

Hoffberg  Productions,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

1600  Broadway,   New   York   City 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  397) 

International  Film  Bureau  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 

CSee  advertisement  on  page  390) 

Lewis  Film  Service  (3) 

105  E.  1st  St.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  397) 

Manse  Film  Library  (2) 

1521   Dana  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  394) 

Post  Pictures  Corp.  (3) 

723  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
(See  advertisement  on  page  390) 


United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Universal   Pictures  Co.,  Inc.  (5) 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City 

( See  advertisement  on  page  391 ) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wholesome  Films  Service,  Inc.  (1,  6) 
48  Melrose  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau       (3) 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
MACfflNES  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro  Corporation  (3) 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  399) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  364) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  6) 

1111  Armitage  St.,  Cliicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  front  cover) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St.,   St.  Louis.  Mo. 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye  (3) 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co.  (3,  6) 

1813  Orchard  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  386) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  397) 

Jarrell-Ash   Company 

165  Newbury  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  (2) 

Camden,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  367) 

S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp.         (3,  6) 

636  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Victor  Animatograph  Corp.  (3) 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  393) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCREENS 

Da  Lite  Screen  Co. 

2717  N.  Ciawford  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  387) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SLIDES  and  FILM  SLIDES 

Eastman  Educational  Slides 

Johnson  Co.  Bank  Bldg., 

Iowa  City,  la. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive   St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Friends  of  the  Western  Mountains 

Areata,  Calif.   (2x2  "Kodachromes") 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  397) 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  3621 

Dr.   Weston  A.  Price 

8926    Euclid   .^ve..    Cincinnati.   O. 
(See  advertisement  on  page  397) 

Radio-Mat  Slide  Co.,  Inc. 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  394) 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Visual  Education  Service 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Visual  Sciences 

Suffern,  New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  page  3S9| 

Williams,   Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  365) 

DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive   St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
General  Films  Ltd. 

1924  Rose  St..  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Spencer  Lens  Co. 

19  Doat  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  back  cover) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earl,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Test  Them  All  --  You'll  Agree 


mm.  SOUND 
OJECTORS 


For  TRUE  THEATRE  QUALITY  Performance 


Isn't  it  reasonable  to  expect  a  manufacturer 
who  since  1913  has  produced  quality,  pro- 
fessional motion  picture  equipment  for 
Hollywood,  DeLuxe  Theatres,  Industry, 
U.  S.  and  Foreign  Governmental  Depart- 
ments, to  build  16mm.  motion  picture 
equipment  comparable  to  theatre  quality? 

Sponsors  of  16mm.  commercial  films,  like 
Ford,  Firestone,  Goodrich,  International 
Harvester,  Westinghouse  and  many  others. 

Enrich  Your  Visual  Education  Program  With 

de  vry  educational  films 

The  DeVry  16mm.  Film  Library  contains  a  weallli  of  material  to  enrich  the  study 

of   Geography,   History,  Nature   Study,   Science,   etc.     Lesson    Plans    prepared    by 

eminent    authorities    are  furnished    free    with    each    film.     Rental    and    sale    prices 
are  amazingly  low. 

Send  For  Film  Catalog  —  IT'S  FREE! 


know  from  long  experience  that  the  success 
of  their  valuable  films  depends  on  the  pro- 
jector that  shows  it.  Their  film  programs 
must  attain  theatrical  perfection.  They  do 
—  thanks  to  DeVry. 

Your  Visual  Education  Program  must  like- 
wise meet  these  same  theatrical  standards 
or  much  of  the  effectiveness  will  be  lost. 
You  can  increase  the  results  of  your  film 
showings  with  DeVry  16mm.  Sound  Film 
Projectors.    A  test  will  convince  you. 


r  r 


Visual   Education   Headquarters   Since   1913 

deyry  corporation 

1111    ARMITAGE  AVE..    CHICAGO 
NEW    YORK  HOLLYWOOD 


FREE  FILMS" 

SOURCE  BOOK 


Every  Visual  Director 
should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  Contains 
list  of  over  1300  films 
obtainable  FREE  for 
school  use.  Order 
yours  today. 

CASH  WITH 
ORDER  50c 
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Teach  YOUR  Subject 
with   a   VA   DELINEASCOPE 

Reading?  Writing?  Arithmetic?  Art?  Geography?  His- 
tory?   Current   Events?    Science? 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  name  a  subject  or  project  in  the 
teaching  of  which  a  Spencer  Combination  Delineascope  can- 
not be  employed  effectively.  For  here  is  an  instrument 
which  dramatically  magnifies  and  projects  not  only  lantern 
slides  but  opaque  objects  and  illustrations  as  well — photo- 
graphs, drawings,  post  cards,  printed  matter,  illustrations 
from  news  weeklies,  travel  magazines  and  educational  publi- 
cations.   Material  is  always  available  at  little  or  no  cost. 

The  Spencer  representative  in  your  vicinity  will  be  glad 
to  arrange  a  demonstration.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send 
an  illustrated  folder  upon  request.    Write  Dept,  J-12. 


S+udy  these 
Spencer    Advantages 

•  Air  cooling  system  spreads  a  pro- 
tective layer  of  cool  air  directly 
over  surface  of  copy.  Single  sheets 
placed  in  the  instrument  from  the 
back  are  held  Hat  by  the  stream  of 
air  forced  in  from  the  back — a  very 
desirable  feature. 

•  Self  leveling  platen  adjusts  itself 
to  single  sheets  or  open  books  of 
varying  sizes. 

•  Construction  permits  use  of  large 
books. 

•  Model  V  (1).  with  cooling  fan 
(2).  for  opaque  projection  only  can 
be  converted  into  a  complete  Com- 
bination Delineascope  through  sub- 
sequent purchase  of  Lantern  Slide 
Front  (3)  Elevating  Device  (4)  and 
Combination  Filmslide  and  Micro- 
slide  Unit,  (5).  A  screwdriver  is  the 
only  tool  required  for  attachment 
of  these  additional   parts. 


Spencer  Lens  Company 


MICROSCOPES 
MICROTOMES 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


REFRACTOMETERS 
COLORIMETERS 
SPECTROMETERS 
PROJECTORS 


AMPROSOUND 
PROJECTORS 


1/ 


Says  a  large  user  of  sound  projectors:  "Our  continued  choice 
of  Ampro-sound  projectors  is  based  on  their  record  of  per- 
formance -with  us  .  .  .  their  simplicity  of  operation  .  .  .  their 
durable  construction.  They  have  no  tricky  gadgets  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  w^ill  stand  shipment  by  truck,  freight,  car,  plane 
or  train,  time  after  time,  year  after  year,  without  operating 
precision   and   efficiency    being   impaired.** 


e  Large  Users  of  Ampro  Projectors 

ousands  of   schools,   colleges,   universities  and   libraries  are   using   Ampro   silent   and 
jectors.      Here  is  a   partial   list   of  educational,  industrial,   governmental   and   other 
impro    projectors    who    have    re-ordered    again    and    again  —  on    the    basis    of    the 
ce   of    their    original    purchases.       Some   of    these    customers    have 
of   Ampro   precision    projectors   in    constant   operation:    Boards   of 

in    New     York     City,     Chicago,     Detroit,    Kansas 

hundreds    of    other    cities — Allis-Chalmers    Com- 

erican    Air    Lines,    Firestone    Tire   &    Rubber    Com- 

^idaire   Division,   General   Motors,   General   Electric 

General  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Massey 
mpany,  Mead-Johnson  Company,  Shell  Petroleum, 
,  General  Motor  Acceptance,  Servel  (Electrolux), 
Busch,  Inc.  Stewart- Warner,  Illinois  Bell  Tele- 
ctaphone  Corporation,  Wright  Air  Field,  Collins 
an,    Barrett    Company,    Union    Carbon    &    Carbide 

Cheese  Company,  Keystone  State  Amusement  Co., 
y,  Walgreen  Company,  Wilding  Pictures  Produc- 
ill.  Camps  in  Sparta,  Wis.,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Phoenix, 
umbus,  Ohio,  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  Ideal  Pictures 
.  S.  Navy  Recruiting  Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  the 
bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S,  Dept.  of  Agriculture, — 
{  other  city,  state  and  national  government 
ts. 


.\ 


ato  ^ataloa 

omplete    line    of    Ampro     16  mm. 

Im,   silent,    and    convertible    to   sound 
1  ousands    of    Ampro    precision    projections 
I  ing    splendid    service   in    schools    all    over    the 

1  out   what   they   can   do   for  you. 


^^"" 


„d    lAo^''^  .  «    permit!.    ">     50    ov 

^vstcin    *    tiviti**-        iipst    school   c»  ^avio«» 
""^r 'eve"  V  r-""-t"seT*n  A-^^n 
^^^^  'A^i  >""«"^       «e  s"'-«^.^°„  on  projection 
recorded         ions.  B^    deciding  on  v 
^aemo-tration  bef^^^^^ent.  _ 


AMPRO 


iu^^^' 


m 


'j  ^ 


AMPRO  CORPORATION,  2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago, 


Please  send  me  new  Ampro  Catalog.  I  am  particular! 
□  Ampro  I  6mm.  Silent  and  Convertible  to  Sound 
n    Ne^v  Amprosound    1 6mm.  Projectors. 
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EXPERTS  EVERYWHERE  m^f^^  ABOUT 


RCA  16mm.  SOUND 
FILM  PROJECTOR 


IN  NINE  SHORT  MONTHS,  the  new 
RCA  16  mm.  Sound  Film  Projector 
has  become  a  sensation !  Critically  tested 
and  compared  with  all  other  projectors, 
it  has  been  enthusiastically  accepted  as 
the  finest  performing,  simplest  handling 
equipment  on  the  market  — not  only 
by  experts  in  this  country,  but  also  in 
Australia,  India,  Argentina,  Colombia, 
South  Africa  and  many  other  lands. 

The  finer  performance  and  greater 
operating  simplicity  of  the  RCA  16  mm. 
Sound  Film  Projector  is  the  result  ot 
RCA  engineering.  Designed  by  the  same 
men  who  are  responsible  for  RCA 


Photophone  Equipment,  used  by  Holly- 
wood film  producing  companies  and 
thousands  of  motion  picture  exhibitors, 
this  projector  has  over-size  reflector,  con- 
denser, and  objective  lens  which  provide 
more  even  distribution  of  light  on  the 
screen.  Sound  is  clear  and  more  bril- 
liant because  of  film  take-up  equalizer 
and  superb  electrodynamic  speaker.  At 
either  high  or  low  volume,  words  and 
music  are  full  and  clear. 

So  simple,  it  may  be  run  by  anyone, 
this  projector  has  threading  line  cast  on 
projection  block,  for  extreme  threading 
ease.  All  size  reels  may  by  quickly  re- 


Modern  schools  stay  modern  with  RCA  Tubes  in  their  sound  equipment 


Audio  Visual  Senrice 


Educational  Dept.,  RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  Camden,  N.  J. 
A  Service  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


wound  by  motor.  Cleaning  and  adjust- 
ing are  very  simple.  Large  l6-tooth 
sprockets  and  better  film  channel  design 
greatly  reduce  wear  on  film. 

Compare  theRCA  16  mm. Sound  Film 
Projector  with  any  other  —  at  anything 
like  this  equipment's  low 
price!  Your  o  wn  good  judg- 
mentwillconvinceyouthat 
here  is  your  best  buy!  For 
full  details,  mail  coupon. 


VICTOR  1114 
UUEBim  RECWOS 


Trademarks  "Victor"  and  "RCA  Victor"  Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off.  by  RCA  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.    - 


Educational  Department  C-'J^) 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Camden.  New  Jersey. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation, 
complete  information  concerning  the 
RCA  16  mm.  Sound  Film  Projector. 


Name 


Coniltany  or  School_ 

A  iJ dress 

City 


_State_ 


^ 
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MUSEUM  MATERIALS  FOR  LEARNING" 


MARIAN     EVANS 

Director  Visual  Instruction,  San  Diego  Schools 


are  located  within  a  "stone's  throw" 
of  one  another,  learners  may  see 
more  of  the  wonders  of  nature  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  more  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom  at  the  Zoo, 
more  of  the  evolution  of  progress 
of  man  in  the  San  Diego  Museum 
i)f  Anthropology,  more  authentic 
original  manuscripts  and  historical 
objects  on  Calif(jrnia  in  the  Junipero 
Serra  Museum  than  could  be  ob- 
served within  a  like  area  and  allotted 
time  than  in  any  other  place.  In 
addition  to  guided  class  excursions, 
the  San  Diego  Museum  has  a  col- 
lection of  jxjrtable  authentic  objects 
and  re])roductions  of  originals  which 
are  loaned  to  schools  (center).  The 
Natural  History  Museum  collects. 
])repares.  and  labels  exhibits  dis- 
tributed   to   schools    (lower  right). 


*The  tenth   in  the   series   of  monthly 
articles   liv  members  nf  niir  Editorial 

.■\(l\'isur\    iM.ai'd. 


THE  San  Diego  Mne  Arts  Gallery  is  a  treat 
to  art  lovers  with  its  rare  collection  of  old 
masters  and  modern  jointings  and  scul])ture. 
These  cfnnmunity  resources  are  utilized  as  an  in- 
tegral ])art  of  school  curriculum  ex])eriences  as 
well  as  for  constructive  leisure  time  guidance  and 
enjoyment.  A  school  journey  to  the  Oriental 
Mxhibit.  for  example,  (upper  left)  proves  a  fas- 
cinating "here  and  now"  approach  to  a  study 
of  Oriental  Peoples. 

S])ecially  guided  tours  through  each  of  the 
Museums  and  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Balboa 
Park,  tap  present  and  future  interests  of  all 
students,  young  or  old.    Since  these  institutions 
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Using  Educdtional  Motion 
Pictures  Effectively 


IT  IS  a  far  cry  from  the  facilities  and  the  acoustics  of 
the  average  school  room  to  that  of  a  theater,  but  this 

should  not  be  a  deterrent  to  any  school  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  worthwhile  program  of  educational 
motion  pictures.  The  schools  of  District  89  (including 
May  wood,  Melrose  Park,  and  Broadview,  Illinois)  have 
established  a  program  for  their  four  thousand  elemen- 
tary pupils  which  is  not  only  educational  in  content  but 
a  decided  motivating  factor  in  school  work. 

No  doubt  the  ideal  place  to  show  educational  pictures 
is  in  the  classroom  to  small  groups.  Most  classrooms, 
however,  present  very  definite  obstacles  to  desirable 
projection.  Window  shades  are  usually  bufT,  tan,  or 
brown  and  allow  passage  of  light.  Many  shades  do  not 
fit  tightly  and  light  filters  in  around  the  edges  of  the 
window  frame.  Classroom  projection,  too,  requires 
many  operators.  If  pupils  are  used  they  ofttimes  miss 
valuable  school  time.  Many  teachers  are  not  mechan- 
ically minded  and  have  difficulty  in  operating  projectors, 
especially  where  sound  equipment  is  involved.  If  the 
school  administrator  operates  the  equipment,  he  diverts 
his  efforts  from  vital  school  functions.  To  overcome 
these  handicaps  the  eight  schools  of  District  89  use 
their  auditoriums  for  group  showings  but  they  do  in- 
tensive preparatory^  and  pertinent  follow-up  work  in 
the  classroom.  Although  we  have  shown  many  educa- 
tional pictures  in  our  school  .system  in  past  years  the 
results  we  received  were  of  doubtful  value  due  to  lack 


How  a  film  program  works  in  one  elementary  school 
system,  stressing  the  importance  of  careful  prepa- 
ration in  order  to   derive  fullest   value   from  films. 

WALTER     B.     ERIKSEN 

Principal,  Garfield  School,  Maywood,  Illinois 

of  preparation  and  organization.  Children  did  not  see 
these  pictures  in  correlation  with  subject  matter 
studied,  and  the  teachers  considered  them  an  awkward 
break  in  the  school  curriculum. 

The  value  of  any  presentation  of  school  work  de- 
pends to  a  considerable  extent  upon  teacher  prepara- 
tion. Similar  organization  by  teachers  is  paramount  if 
educational  pictures  are  to  have  fullest  value. 

In  order  to  make  educational  pictures  fit  into  the 
curriculum,  we  appointed  a  committee  comi:)osed  of  a 
representative  from  each  of  our  eight  schools  and  a 
principal  was  appointed  as  chairman.  The  superinten- 
dents were  interested  counsellors.  These  people  con- 
stituted the  visual  education  committee  of  our  district. 
The  committee  members  consisted  of  one  teacher  from 
each  grade  from  1-8  inclusive.  This  was  done  that  the 
committee  might  have  a  balanced  viewpoint  in  choosing 
pictures.  Each  member  was  the  school  representative 
in  her  local  school  and  her  first  job  was  to  have  .each 
teacher  in  that  building  enumerate  subjects  she  desired 
de])icted  in  educational  motion  jiictures.  These  topics 
were  then  recorded,  and  the  fre([uency  of  the  requests 
noted  in  all  of  the  schools. 

Requests  for  pictures  in  grades  1-4  inclusive  formed 
the  basis  for  the  motion  picture  program  in  these  lower 
elementary  grades.  Subjects  asked  for  by  the  teachers 
of  the  u]5])er  four  grades  of  our  elementary  schools 
were  the  luicleus  of  the  program   in  grades  five,  six, 


Following 
classroom 
preparation, 
pictures   are 
shown  in  the 
auditorium  to 
several  grades 
in  District  89 
Schools 
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Worthwhile  activities  in  the  class- 
room precede  auditorium  show- 
ings. A  primary  grade  in  the 
Gartield  School  has  prepared  for 
the  reel,   "Farm  Animals."* 


Below — Several  types  of  class- 
room activities  have  been  moti- 
vated by  the  film,  "Mexican  Chil- 
dren." *  This  fourth  grade  in  the 
Garfield  School  has  done  perti- 
nent  follow-up  work. 


seven,  and  eight.  Some  teach- 
ers wished  ])ictures  on  Indian 
hfe,  some  on  animals  of  the 
farm  or  zoo.  others  on  Fin- 
land or  shell-fi.shing.  A  wide 
variety  of  subjects  presented 
themselves.  arising  largely 
from  teacher  desire  to  em- 
phasize something  already 
taught  or  teaciier  foresight  in 
planning  some  coming  new  as- 
signment. These  pictures  were 
then  scheduled  during  the 
vear  at  the  aj^proximate  time 
in  which  the  to]iic  would  occur 
in  the  classroom  curriculum. 
Pictures  were  also  scheduled 
so  that  the  topic  fitted  the 
season  of  the  year. 

After  the  , yearly  motion  pic 
ture  ])rogram  was  chosen, 
maiuials  and  other  informative 
material  were  i)rocured  for  each  reel  from  the  film  pro- 
ducers. A  committee  of  two  teachers  from  the  same 
building  was  then  ai)pointed  to  edit  this  available  de- 
scri])tive  material  for  each  reel  and  prepare  a  two  or 
three  jiage  digest  of  salient,  interesting  teaching  ma- 
terial. The  following  outline  was  .set  up  as  a  guide  to 
aid  teachers  who  compiled  the  material  for  teacher  bul- 
letins for  each.  reel. 

I.  Introduction.  This  included  reasons  for  showing 
the  film  and  discussed  its  importance  to  children. 

II.  Objectives.  Several  were  given  to  aid  children  to 
arrive  at  desirable  educational  goals  of  fact  and  appre- 
ciation. 

III.  Interesting  Facts.  This  phase  of  the  outline  pre- 
.sented  interesting  facts  which  were  usually  not  the  com- 
mon knowledge  of  jjupils  or  teachers. 

IV.  Generalizations.  This  paragraph  aided  teachers 
to  direct  their  pupils  to  draw  the  educational  conclu- 
i'ums  intended  by  the  film  producer. 

V.  Interesting  Titles  of  Scenes.    .Many  were  enum- 


erated to  enable  the  teacher  and  pupils  to  get  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  running  thought  of  the  picture. 

VI.  Suggestions  for  Follow-Up  Work.  This  con- 
tained a  group  of  leading  questions  for  class  discussion, 
projects  that  might  be  used,  and  references  that  might 
further  enrich  the  subject. 

The  clerical  staff  of  the  superintendent's  office  mim- 
eographed the  material  for  all  teachers  whose  children 
were  to  see  the  picture.  This  factual  material  was  pre- 
sented to  such  instructors  who  would  use  it  at  least  a 
week  or  ten  days  prior  to  the  showing. 

Teachers  then  prepared  their  pupils  for  the  picture 
in  whichever  class  it  correlated  best.  Social  science, 
reading,  language,  geography,  and  other  classes  furn- 
ished ideal  opportunities  for  presentation.  In  depart- 
mental grades  the  subject  teacher  rather  than  the  home 
room  teacher  made  the  preparation.  With  this  back- 
ground   children    a])])roached    their   group   educational 

{Concluded  on  page  416) 
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How  We  Mdke  and  Use 
Engineering  Drawing  Films ' 


JUSTUS    RISING 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana  ' 

THE  story  of  the  Purdue  Engineering  Drawing 
Films  begins  about  1922  at  Michigan  State  College, 
where  I  attended  an  Agricultural  Conference  and 
witnessed  a  showing  of  a  ten  or  twelve  reel  35mm 
movie  from  the  U.  S.  Government  which  described  tlie 
construction  and  operation  of  each  of  the  mechanical 
units  which  make  up  the  automobile.  During  1924 
and  1925.  after  coming  to  Purdue,  I  witnessed  the  use 
in  the  Engineering  Drawing  classes  of  a  motion  picture 
produced  for  the  C.  F.  Pease  Company  which  de- 
scribed the  process  of  making  blue  prints.  In  1926. 
eflforts  to  promote  the  production  of  a  motion  picture 
to  demonstrate  the  use  of  drawing  instruments  came 
to  naught  because  motion  pictures  in  those  days  cost 
about  one  dollar  per  foot  and  none  of  the  instrument 
companies  from  whom  I  solicited  sponsorship  were 
willing  to  spend  the  $1,000  needed  for  an  experimental 
picture. 

In  1931,  I  saw  some  16mm  movies  made  bv  a  staff 
member  on  a  western  trip  and  was  convinced  that  here 
at  last  was  the  ineans  for  trying  out  my  idea  at  a 
moderate  cost.  Correspondence  and  conferences  with 
Bell  and  Howell  representatives  resulted  in  Mr.  W.  F. 
Kruse  bringing  to  Purdue  in  June  1932.  an  auto  load 
of  equipment.  Using  script  and  titles  which  had  previ- 
ously been  prepared  by  staff  members,  there  was  pho- 
tographed about  1100  feet  of  pictures  and  titles  on  the 
subjects:  Lettering,  Sharpening  the  Pencil,  and  Use  of 
T-Sqitare  and  Triangles.  Subsequent  showing  of  the 
finished  pictures  before  an  interested  group  of  faculty 
members  resulted  in  the  purcha.se  by  the  Engineering 
Schools  of  complete  16mm  equipment  for  the  produc- 
tion of  silent  motion  pictures.  In  1937,  the  Bass  Cam- 
era Company  of  Chicago  loaned  us  an  R.  C.  A.  Victor 
sound  camera  with  news  reel  and  studio  attachments 
which,  after  due  trial,  the  Engineering  Schools  like- 
wise purchased  so  that  we  are  now  more  or  less 
equipped  for  16mm  pictures  of  any  kind. 

In  preparing  the  script  for  a  film  for  a  particular 
subject,  we  first  collect,  from  all  possible  references, 
memoranda  of  the  points  which  might  be  included  in 
the  film.  By  typing  these  points,  doubled  spaced,  they 
can  be  cut  apart  for  arrangement  in  a  logical  teaching 
order,  major  points  being  selected  first,  and  then  sec- 
ondary and  minor  points  placed  with  the  major  points 
to  which  they  are  related.  If  the  picture  is  to  be  a 
silent  one,  the  material  is  then  composed  into  titles  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  action  which  will  be  used  to  demon- 
strate what  the  title  indicates.   For  a  sound  picture  a 


An  interesting  exposition  of  how  one  university 
makes  its  own  films  for  teaching  Drawing,  and  en- 
hances their  value  by  using  slides  in  combination. 

similar  procedure  is  followed  except  that  the  commen- 
tary can  go  more  into  detail  and  can  be  correlated  quite 
precisely  with  actions  which  are  to  take  place  on  the 
screen. 

We  have  found  it  very  helpful  to  prepare  our  script 
in  loose  leaf  form  on  a  mimeograph  blank  which  has 
space  for  the  title  or  commentary  on  the  front  and 
.space  for  the  action  on  the  back.  On  the  front  also,  are 
blanks  for  recording  various  photographic  data  for 
future  reference.  One  advantage  of  the  looseleaf  form 
of  script  is  that  it  permits  the  reassembling  of  the  script 
in  shooting  sequence,  thus  providing  for  considerable 
economy  in  shooting  time,  since  all  of  the  shots  for  a 
particular  position  and  adjustment  of  the  camera  can 
be  made  before  changing  the  set-up. 

For  our  first  pictures,  we  mounted  the  camera  on  a 
tripod  and  placed  the  tripod  on  top  of  a  drawing  table 
near  the  one  on  which  the  draftsman  was  working. 
For  the  sake  of  increased  stability  of  the  camera,  and 
because  the  majority  of  our  shots  are  extreme  close-ups 
taken  from  directly  over  the  draftsman's  head,  we  now 
mount  our  camera  on  a  rigid  stand  which  permits  uni- 
versal movement  of  the  camera.    Wt  make  close-ups 


*  Addres.s  presented  at  the  Second  Conference  on  "The 
Educational  Production  of  Motion  Pictures"  at  Ohio  State 
University,  November  20,  1940. 


Camera   and   lights  in  position  for  "shooting" 
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from  directly  over  the 
draftsman's  head,  so 
that  the  action  on  the 
screen  will  appear  to 
the  student,  just  as  it 
would  on  his  own 
hoard  and  will  he 
large  enough  to  per- 
mit him  to  see  exactly 
what  is  going  on  as 
clearly  as  if  it  were  on 
his  own  board. 

\\'e  lind  it  hetter  t' 
work  at  night  using 
artificial  light  for  il- 
lumination because  in 
this  way  we  have  bet- 
ter control  over  light 
conditions.  For  illumi- 
nation we  have  used 
500  watt  projector 
bulbs,  and  No.  1  and 
No.      2     photo-floods 

mounted  in  aluminum  reflectors.  There  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  light  as  shown  by  the  result- 
ing pictures,  but  it  is  our  belief  that  the  No.  2  photo- 
floods  are  the  most  economical.  We  have  used  both 
extinction  ly])e  and  photo-electric  type  light  meters  for 
determining  our  exposures,  and  have  secured  equally 
good  results  with  both.  The  photo-electric  type,  how- 
ever, is  simpler  to  use  than  the  extinction  type  because 
il  gives  definite  readings. 

We  photogra])hed  our  titles  on  positive  stock,  using 
a  title  writer.  Some  of  our  titles  have  been  lettered 
freehand,  and  for  some,  we  have  used  lettering  guides. 
For  still  others  we  have  used  a  3"  x  5"  hand  printing 
press  for  which  the  type  has  been  either  hand  set  or  set 
by  a  typesetting  company.  Our  first  titles  were  de- 
veloped on  a  Leitz  cylinder ;  more  recently  we  have 
been  using  Stineman  reels  and  tanks.  We  have  tried 
a  few  double  exposed  titles  by  superimposing  chalk 
letters  from  a  blackboard  over  an  underexposed  back- 
ground scene  but  the  automatic  processing  by  the  film 
company  defeats  our  efforts  by  modifying  the  develop- 
ment to  correct  the  underexposure  of  the  background. 

In  addition  to  the  original  silent  pictures  we  have 
made  the  following:  Ink  Work  and  Tracing,  Freehand 
Drafting,  Orthographic  Projection,  Structural  Drazv- 
ing.  Testing  the  T-Square  and  Triangles  and  Shop 
Work.  More  recently  we  have  made  the  following  silent 
pictures  without  titles,  with  which  the  instructor  in 
charge  of  the  lesson  reads  a  narrative:  Auxiliary  Views, 
Pictorial  Draiving,  Scrnv  Threads,  Sectional  Viezvs, 
Development  of  Surfaces,  Intersection  of  Surfaces.  Our 
first  .sound  picture.  Capital  Letters,  was  a  silent  picture 
taken  at  24  frames  per  second  with  the  sound  dubbed 
on  afterwards  by  means  of  the  dupe  negative  process. 
More  recently  we  have  prepared  two  drawing  films. 
Use  of  T-Square  and  Triangles,  and  Lower  Case 
Letters,  with  the  sound  recorded  directly  on  the  picture 
by  means  of  the  news  reel  recorder.  Making  a  direct 
news  reel  recording  of  this  type  is  a  rather  complicated 
undertaking,  because  the  camera  man  mu.st  supervise 
the  performance  of  a  demonstrating  draftsman,   must 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  Bell  and  Howell  Co.) 

The  Purdue  faculty  provide  an  interested  gallery  as  the  lesson  films  are  made. 


read  his  script,  and  talk  into  the  microphone  all  at  the 
-same  time,  while  he  and  the  demonstrator  must  cor- 
relate their  work  carefully,  if  the  resulting  picture  is  to 
have  maximum  effectiveness. 

Our  drawing  films  are  divided  into  two  principal 
classes :  those  which  teach  skills,  and  those  which  teach 
subject  matter.  In  those  which  teach  skills,  the  hands 
of  the  draftsman  demonstrator  perform  on  the  screen 
a  .series  of  manipulations  with  drawing  tools  which  show 
the  proper  methods  of  handling  them,  together  with 
the  results  obtained  by  such  handling.  For  the  subject 
matter  films,  extensive  use  of  models  has  been  made 
in  the  screen  demonstrations.  In  both  types  of  pictures, 
the  pre.sentation  is  equivalent  to  a  personal  demonstra- 
tion by  an  instructor  to  a  student  who  looks  over  the 
instructor's  shoulder  and  sees  the  demonstration  as  it 
would  appear  if  made  with  his  own  hands.  Use  of 
the  picture  for  teaching  purposes  multiplies  the  eflfect- 
iveness  of  the  instructor  by  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  audience. 

When  we  first  started  to  use  our  films,  the  students 
read  text  references  and  then  assembled  in  a  lecture 
room  for  the  showing  of  the  pictures.  Due  to  lack  of 
time,  and  also  to  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  draw- 
ing instructors  in  the  effective  use  of  motion  pictures, 
we  usually  contented  ourselves  with  a  short  explanation 
of  what  the  picture  was  to  cover  after  which  the  picture 
was  projected  once,  and  the  students  returned  to  the 
drawing  room  to  apply  as  much  of  the  picture  as  they 
could  remember.  A  questionnaire  submitted  to  several 
hundred  students,  indicated  that  about  75%  of  the 
group  thought  that  the  picture  was  helpful. 

After  a  lapse  of  .several  years,  during  which  a  number 
of  additional  pictures  of  the  original  type  w^ere  made, 
we  decided  to  attempt  a  sound  picture  which  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  work  sheet.  In  this  picture  the 
action  was  to  be  divided  into  short  sections  at  the  end  of 
each  of  which  the  student  would  work  an  appropriate 
problem.  Our  first  picture  of  this  type  was  the  film 
Capital  Letters,  and  because  we  did  not  at  first  have 
facilities  for  recording  sound,  the  sound  was  provided 
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by  reading  the  commentary  through  a  public  address 
system.  The  picture  explains  and  demonstrates  the  con- 
struction of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  one  at  a  time, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  demonstration,  the  student 
makes,  on  his  work  sheet,  the  character  which  has  just 
been  shown.  Originally,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the 
projector  at  the  end  of  each  letter  but  black  leader  has 
been  since  inserted  into  the  motion  picture  to  provide 
time  for  the  making  of  each  character,  so  that  now  the 
projector  may  be  run  continuously. 

One  peculiar  result  of  this  method  of  using  the  pic- 
ture, is  the  degree  of  control  exercised  by  the  picture 
over  the  members  of  the  class.  They  all  start  each 
character  together,  they  finish  each  character  together 
and  they  complete  the  exercise  together.  The  students 
pay  attention  to  the  lesson  because  there  is  nothing  else 
for  them  to  do  since  the  lights  are  turned  off  while  the 
picture  is  on  the  screen,  and  they  have  work  to  do  while 
the  lights  are  turned  on. 

The  unusual  results  obtained  with  the  lettering  pic- 
ture have  induced  us  to  plan  all  of  our  subsequent 
pictures  on  the  same  basis.  Both  our  silent  pictures 
with  titles,  and  those  having  spoken  commentary,  are 
provided  with  work  sheets  so  that  after  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  few  principles,  the  student  works  a  problem 
embodying  those  principles.  As  a  means  of  further  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  the  motion  pictures,  we 
have  provided  a  white  line  lantern  slide  of  each  prob- 
lem layout  which  is  projected  on  a  chalk  board  after 
the  students  have  worked  the  problem  so  that  the  in- 
structor may  work  it  also.  After  a  brief  discussion 
during  which  the  class  may  ask  questions  to  clear  up 
doubtful  points,  the  room  is  again  darkened  and  another 
section  of  the  picture  shown  with  another  problem, 
another  lantern  slide  and  another  discussion  as  before. 
In  this  manner  the  class  is  able  to  work  as  many  as 
four  problems  in  a  single  lecture  period  of  fifty  minutes. 

Because  our  projection  facilities  at  first  included  a 
standard  lecture  room  with  tablet  arm  chairs,  our  work 
sheets  for  both  the  silent  pictures,  and  those  with  the 
spoken  commentary  were  designed  for  freehand  sketch- 
ing. This  has  certain  advantages  because  the  exercises 
can  be  worked  more  rapidly  than  with  instruments  and 
training  in  freehand  sketching  is  one  of  the  objectives 
of  our  drawing  work.  During  the  summer  of  1939, 
however,  we  were  able  to  obtain  and  eouip  for  our  own 
peculiar  uses,  a  room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  By  attaching  a  12  x  18 
board  to  each  of  the  tablet  arms  and  equipping  it  with 
a  T-Square,  we  are  now  in  the  position  to  make  some 
movies  whose  problems  will  require  the  use  of  drafting 
tools  in  their  solution.  We  have  also  recently  equipped 
this  room  with  an  8x  10  Nucite  chalk  board  of  a  light 
cream  color,  which  permits  the  projection  of  the  white 
line  lantern  slide  with  sufficient  brilliance  to  be  easily 
discernible  and  still  have  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
foot  candles  on  the  tablet  arm  surfaces.  Our  9'  x  12' 
glass  bead  screen,  however,  is  still  the  best  for  showing 
the  motion  pictures.  (Then  followed  a  showing  of  five 
typical  drawing  films — the  first  two,  silent  pictures  with 
titles ;  the  third  with  spoken  commentary ;  the  fourth 
with  sound  dubbed  on  by  the  dupe  negative  process ; 
and  the  fifth,  a  news  reel  recording.) 


Using  Educational  Motion 
Pictures  Effectively 

(Concluilcd  from  pane  413) 

pictures  with  avidity  as  it  was  an  integral  ])art  of  units 
of  school  work. 

After  the  showing  pupils  and  teacher  discussed  new 
and  interesting  phases  of  the  subject  arou,sed  by  seeing 
the  visual  aid.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  children  have 
concise  and  similar  interpretations  of  the  subject  viewed. 
Also,  the  motion  picture  gave  the  child  a  standard  of 
comparison  for  kindred  subjects  studied.  It  could  not 
help  but  stimulate  a  child's  creative  thinking. 

A  valuable  part  of  this  branch  of  \isual  education 
program  in  our  district  is  the  written  teacher  evalua- 
tion of  each  reel.  Our  teachers  are  furnished  with  eval- 
uation blanks  for  each  reel  in  which,  among  other  data, 
they  mention  the  name  of  the  film,  source  of  film, 
grades  shown,  correlation  with  work  in  classroom,  and 
the  teacher  evaluation  of  the  reel.  This  data  is  collected 
from  each  teacher,  studied  by  the  district  committee  and 
filed  for  guidance  in  seeking  future  desirable  programs. 

The  committee  was  very  interested  in  the  correlation 
of  its  visual  program  with  classroom  work.  Comments^ 
taken  at  random  from  teacher  evaluation  sheets  speak 
for  themselves.  Such  verbal  remarks  as  these  were 
noted  concerning  one  representative  reel  ("Beavers")  : 
''We  read  animal  stories  such  as  A  Ride  to  Animal- 
Town,  0-Go,  The  Beaver,  Chisel  Tooth.  Brownie  Flat 
Tail  Builds  a  House,  Hoiv  Mr.  Beaver  Lost  Hi.<r 
Friends."  "In  art  we  modeled  beavers,  beaver  homes 
and  beaver  dams."  "In  science  it  correlated  with  chap- 
ters on  Hotv  Animals  Get  Food  and  "Out  of  Doors." 
"In  history  it  formed  the  approach  to  study  of  fur  trad- 
ing and  Indian  clothing."  "We  wrote  stories  about 
beavers  in  language  and  had  animated  talks  by  the 
children." 

The  committee  was  also  interested  in  teacher  evalu- 
ation of  each  reel.  This  evaluation  is  giving  the  com- 
mittee valuable  data  as  to  what  appeals  to  children  of 
various  ages  and  is  furnishing  insight  into  which  sub- 
jects can  best  be  stressed  in  the  form  of  visual  percep- 
tions. New  experiences  are  unfolding  themselves  to 
children — experiences  they  can  get  in  no  other  way. 
Pictures  are  adding  educational  "spice"  to  the  learning 
process.  Teachers  are  emphasizing  the  relationship  of 
one  part  of  the  curriculum  to  the  other. 

Although  this  is  our  first  year  in  this  type  of  prep- 
aration of  our  educational  motion  pictures,  we  are  con- 
fident that  our  efforts  have  brought  definite  results.  We 
do  not  run  school  "movies"  as  such.  We  offer  visual 
aids  in  the  form  of  motion  pictures  but  only  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  curriculum.  There  are  many  educa- 
tional pictures  available  that  are  intended  for  children 
of  elementary  school  age.  \^'e  were  interested  in  films 
that  were  accompanied  by  manuals  of  teaching  ma- 
terials. .Subject  films  in  the  classroom,  clean  films  for 
recreation  outside  of  school  hours,  moderate  use  of  de- 
lineascope,  and  strip  film,  all  have  their  place  in  the 
visual  educational  program  of  Dictrict  89.  The  educa- 
tional film,  reaching  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  system; 
and  enlisting  the  active  participation  of  every  teacher 
and  administrator,  fulfills  a  valued  function  in  learning, 
correlation,  orientation,  and  wholesome  entertainment- 
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MOTION  PICTURES- 
MOT  FOR  THEATRES 

By     ARTHUR     EDWIN     KROWS 


Installment  Twenty-two — the  expand- 
ing movement  of  two  decades  ago  to 
supply  school  films  exclusively,  and 
a   consideration   of   some   specialists. 


Geographers'  Feast 

OF  all  tlie  edu'.atioiial  film  material 
shown  ill  the  theatres,  probably  none 
had  simpler  and  easier  inspiration  than 
pictures  on  travel.  They  always  have  been 
popular,  and  there  always  has  been  plenty 
of  them.  When  Dr.  Esenwein  specified 
geography  in  anticipating  future  uses  in 
the  classroom,  therefore,  he  spoke  ad- 
visedly. He  surely  did  not  mean,  how- 
ever, any  more  than  I  do  now,  that  the 
theatrical  film  of  this  order  should  be 
transplanted  without  change  into  the 
school.  As  was  to  be  supposed  in  the  in- 
stances of  historical  material  just  men- 
tioned, he  undoubtedly  meant  that  there 
was  much  valuable  photography  which  a 
geography  teacher,  left  to  his  own  de- 
vices, might  use  effectively  and  easily  in 
his  own  proper  interpretations. 

Speaking  of  geography  in  its  ampler 
aspects — but  no  more  ample,  after  all, 
than  is  embraced  by  covers  of  the  usual 
elementary  school  textbook  on  the  subject 
—  the  suggestive  theatrical  material, 
which  confronted  any  teacher  who  had 
been  stirred  by  the  visual  education  move- 
ment, was  plentiful  indeed.  Museum  ex- 
peditions, sportsmen's  safaris,  newsreel 
cameramen  on  busman's  holiday,  all  were 
increasing  the  output.  But  most  of  these 
were  just  one-time  or  occasional  pro- 
ducers. 

Among  the  specialists,  though,  a  new 
figure  had  arisen  to  have  his  day.  His 
name?  C.  L.  Chester.  .\nd  he  had  formed 
an  alliance  with. the  magazine  Outing  to 
conduct  a  profitable  film  business  from 
a  New  York  ofiice  at  200  Fifth  Avenue. 
For  three  or  four  years  he  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  line,  his  pictures  released  by 
Educational.  The  Outing-Chester  subjects 
were  more  of  outdoor  life,  as  such,  than 
mere  travel,  which  comprised  the  usual 
stock ;  and  the  interpolated  subtitles  were 
in  themselves  major  novelty  attractions 
through  having  been  glibly  conceived 
and  written.  That  part  of  the  work  was 
done  by  Katherine  Hilleker,  a  young 
woman  whose  reputation  therefrom  pres- 
ently made  her  a  scenario  writer  for  lead- 
ing theatrical   conii)anies. 

Chester  did  not  just  arise  out  of  noth- 
ingness. Indeed,  it  was  strange,  in  a  way, 
that  the  theatregoing  public  was  so  long 
di.scovering  his  importance.  He  had  been 
a  lecturer,  years  before,  on  the  Pond 
Lyceum  Bureau  circuit,  illustrating  his 
talks  with  slides  and  films  photographed 
by  himself.  That  was  what  brought  him 
the  arrangement  by  which  he  produced 
most  of  the  early  travel  films  for  the 
Edison  Company,  the  first  of  the  Ameri- 
can theatrical  picture  makers  to  go  ex- 
tensively into  that  phase.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  it  was  Chester  who  also 
suuervised    tlie    making    of    Paramount's 


,35-reel  South  American  series  about  1915. 
James  A.  h'itzpatrick  was  beginning  to 
attract  favorable  attention  for  his  "Amer- 
ican Men  of  Letters"  series — consisting 
of  "camera  visits"  to  homes  of  Long- 
fellow, Poe,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  others  in  the  native 
literary  tradition ;  but  he  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered his  profitable  line  of  after  years 
in  producing  "Traveltalks."  He  made  the 
"Men  of  Letters"  pictures  for  Urban  at 
Kineto,  appearing  frequently,  therefore, 
at  the  Masonic  Temple  Building,  where 
[  first  met  and  liked  him.  He  seemed 
very  young  to  be  a  director,  being  then 
still  in  his  early  twenties ;  but  he  was 
earnest,  unafraid  and  had  plenty  of  poise. 


C.  L.  Chester,  who  produced  travel  pic- 
tures for  Edison,  joined  the  magazine 
"Outing"  to  specialize  in  making  pop- 
ular   films   on    American    outdoor    life. 

After  appreciating  those  qualities  it  was 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  Urban, 
who  was  fond  of  discovering  promising 
youths,  had  taken  him  on. 

"Fitz"  was  born  at  Shelton,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1895.  His  higher  education  started 
at  Yale,  .\bout  1914  he  came  to  New 
York  to  enter  Columbia  University,  but 
went  into  films  instead.  Pictures  not 
responding  to  his  first  advances  as  cor- 
dially as  he  had  hoped,  he  opened  a  dra- 
matic school  in  Brooklyn.  But  that  was 
a  mere  stopgap,  and  he  was  soon  at  work 
for  one  of  the  lesser  film  companies,  pro- 
ducing children's  stories.  That  was  the 
activity  from  which  the  genial  Urban 
took  him. 

Robert  Cameron  Bruce,  however,  was 
then  very  thoroughly  established  in  public 
favor  with  the  superior  product  as- 
sociated with  his  name.  We  met  Bruce 
for  the  first  time  in  these  pages  while  re- 
viewing the  circumstances  in  which  Edu- 
cational    Pictures     was    incorporated     in 


1915.  Now,  a  half-dozen  years  later,  he 
was  to  be  found  steadily  producing  new 
celluloid  proofs  of  his  travels  under  the 
same  release  brand,  an  association  which 
was  to  last  fourteen  years  in  all. 

To  those,  in  various  communities  from 
north  to  south  along  the  Pacific  sea- 
board, who  seem  always  to  have  known 
"Bob"  Bruce  as  a  Westerner,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  hear  that  he  was  born  at  Stowe, 
Vermont — in  1887.  But  he  learned  early 
to  roam.  His  education,  after  the  pri- 
mary stage,  was  at  the  Central  High 
School  in  Minneapolis,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  In  1914 
he  was  a  landowner  and  retail  lumber- 
man in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Just  then  he  was  puzzled  over  his  small 
success  in  developing  a  dude  ranch,  and 
had  almost  concluded,  in  his'  own  words, 
that  if  he  couldn't  bring  the  dudes  to 
the  ranch,  he  might  be  able  to  bring  the 
ranch  to  the  dudes — by  means  of  motion 
pictures. 

Until  then  he  had  used  only  a  still 
camera.  But  now,  with  a  movie  box,  he 
felt  that  the  immediate  environs  of  the 
ranch  were  insufficient ;  so  he  climbed 
the  range  to  shoot  his  film,  setting  his 
tripod  even  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Adams,  12,307  feet  above  sea  level — bei- 
lieved  to  be  the  first  time  that  a  moving 
picture  camera  ever  had  been  taken  to 
the  top  of  a  snow-capped  mountain  in  the 
United  States.  His  cameraman  was  Jesse 
G.  Sill,  of  Portland,  Oregon ;  and  with 
him  Bruce  made  what  he  himself  de- 
nominates "a  typical  Scotch- Yankee 
deal,"  whereby  Sill  was  to  crank  the 
camera,  furnish  the  film  and  develop  and 
print  it  at  ten  cents  per  foot — apart,  of 
course,  from  expenses  of  living  and  travel- 
ing. Bruce's  first  picture,  produced  in  this 
way,  was  "When  the  Mountains  Call," 
As  we  have  seen,  it  was  destined  to  in- 
volve the  fortunes  of  Earle  Hammons 
and  Catherine  Carter — that  is,  after  Bruce 
reached  New  York  with  it,  a  trip  which 
he  paid  for  by  booking  the  film  from 
town  to  town  across  the  breadth  of 
North   America. 

Since  that  pioneer  experience,  Bruce 
has  set  up  his  cameras  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  world,  returning  in  each 
instance  to  the  screens  of  his  own  coun- 
try, the  visions  of  a  true  artist.  The 
geography  teachers  of  1920  were  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  these  examples  of 
loveliness  on  the  earth's  surface  were 
coming  from  a  single  source  through  his 
use  of  an  unusual  identifying  mark.  The 
man  (Bruce,  himself)  who  moved  through 
his  successive  scenes — to  serve  partly  as 
did  the  tiny  gentleman  with  the  walk- 
ing-stick in  the  old  wood  engravings 
of  the  wonders  of  nature  for  "scale,"  and 
l)artly    to   provide   a   simple   continuity— 
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was  now  always  accompanied  by  a  dog. 
That  dog  has  long  since  been  retired  at 
a  ripe  old  canine  age,  but  his  master, 
vigorous  and  eager  as  ever  for  fresh 
literal  and  figurative  mountains  to  con- 
quer, continues  to  delight  audiences  with 
the  sheer  beauty  of  his  shadow  paintings, 
now  almost  exclusively  in  color. 

Burton  Holmes  went  on  and  on.  So 
did  Newman.  Men  and  women  with  far 
less  reasonable  excuses,  embarked  on 
picture-making  argosies.  A  high  spot 
proved  to  be  "Around  the  World  with 
the  Spcejacks."  commemorating  the 
40,000-mile  yachting  cruise  around  the 
world,  of  A.  Y.  Gowen,  Cleveland  cement 
magnate.  Terry  Ramsaye  edited  that  sub- 
ject to  six  stirring  reels  for  a  successful 
Paramount  release. 

Even  if  rolling  stones  gathered  no  moss, 
it  appears  that  they  acquired  film.  Dr. 
Sugden's  Alaskan  pictures  were  shown 
in  1919:  Lieutenant  R.  T.  McEUigott's 
of  the  Arctic  in  the  spring  of  1922,  the 
same  year  in  which  G.  F.  Kendall  re- 
turned with  his  films  of  India  and  the 
Far  East.  The  traveler,  Dr.  Edward  G. 
Salisbury,  appeared  in  New  York  with 
60,000  feet  on  South  America  (titles  by 
Rex  Beach  and  lecture  by  himself),  Jan- 
uary, 1917;  and  September,  1917,  he  was 
announced  again  to  make  travelogues  of 
China  and  Japan,  photographed  in  color 
— by  the  Prizma  process.  Dr.  Vanden- 
bergh's  African  pictures  reached  Broad- 
way in  February,  1921,  and  in  April,  Dr. 
O.  R.  O'Neil  was  reported  to  have 
"bought  the  rights"  to  shoot  scenes  in 
Swaziland.  (What  a  number  of  doctors 
there  were!)  At  the  same  time,  E.  Alex- 
ander Powell,  esteemed  American  war 
correspondent  and  voluminous  writer  of 
real  adventure  books,  was  photographing 
his  way  through  Borneo,  Celebes,  Bali, 
Sumatra,  Siam,  Cambodia  and  Cochin- 
China,  as  head  of  the  Goldwyn-Bray- 
Powell  Malaysian  Expedition  which  left 
New  York  in  1920. 

In  the  segregated  film  buildings  in 
New  York's  theatrical  district,  numerous 
small  offices  opened  and  closed  as  tem- 
porary headquarters  of  persons  who  had 
come  to  the  chief  marketplace  to  book 
their  prodigal  footages.  Among  them  was 
the  Danish  explorer  Rasmussen,  with  his 
Greenland  films,  and  Captain  Klein- 
schmidt,  another  veteran  of  polar  travel. 
The  Captain,  with  his  stocky  figure, 
weather-beaten  face,  and  conversational 
grunts,  carrying  a  can  or  two  of  films 
through  the  halls  of  the  Candler  Build- 
ing to  be  rewound  or  patched  in  some 
new  assembly,  remains  vivid  in  my  recol- 
lection. His  chef  d'ouvre  probably  was 
"Capt.  Kleinschmidt's  Adventures  in  the 
Far  North,"  a  five-reel  version  of  his 
trip  from  Seattle  to  Alaska  by  the  Inland 
Passage,  rich  in  glimpses  of  the  char- 
acteristic surrounding  life. 

The  crowning  geographical  film 
achievement  of  the  time,  however,  was 
"Nanook  of  the  North,"  heralded  as  an 
industrial  because  it  had  been  made  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  fur  house  of 
Revillon  Freres,  but  hailed  as  a  master- 
piece of  its  kind  when  released  to  the 
theatres  by  Pathe.  It  was  the  typical  life 
story  of  the  representative  Eskimo,  su- 
perbly photographed,  authentic  and  com- 


plete. Its  inriuence  on  all  subsequent  mo- 
tion picture  attempts  to  interpret  native 
life  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  was  revo- 
lutionary and  enduring. 

Curiosity  soon  turned,  of  course,  to  the 
man  who  had  produced  it,  Robert  J. 
Flaherty.  I  knew  him  slightly,  a  bluff, 
hearty,  outdoor  man,  of  about  thirty-five 
years  then,  with  a  large  capacity  for 
living.  One  has  seen  many  like  him  in 
the  laced  boots  and  mackinaws  of  the 
north  woods,  and  he  always  has  had  as 
little  use  as  they  have  for  the  furbelows 
of  urban  living.  He  was  born  at  Iron 
Mountain,  Micliigan,  and  educated  at  the 
State  College  of  Mines.  His  early  engi- 
neering ventures  kept  him  for  several 
years  roving  the  west  coast  of  Canada, 
chiefly  northward.  He  thus  developed 
qualifications  recognized  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  lead  four  successive  expeditions 
through  the  Hudson's  Bay  country.  North 
Ungavia  and  Baffin's  Land.  It  was  in  the 
last  named  area,  about  1914,  that  he  be- 
gan his  cinematographic  experience ;  but 
the  film  he  brought  back  then  was  lost 
in  a  fire.  Following  the  success  of  "Na- 
nook" he  was  quickly  annexed  by  the 
Hollywood  producers.  Despite  their  diffi- 
culties in  managing  him,  they  enabled 
him,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  produce 
also  the  later  "Moana  of  the  South  Seas," 
and  "Man  of  .Aran." 

It  was  1925  before  the  world  became 
acquainted  with  another  exceptional  type 
of  picture  presenting  the  life  in  remote 
places,  namely,  "Grass."  This  time  the 
continuity  was  not  that  of  one  "hero's" 
existence  on  earth,  but  the  epic  spread  of 
the  fortunes  of  a  whole  nomadic  people. 
They  were  represented  by  a  pastoral  tribe 
in  Persia  (Iran),  which  desperately 
traverses  the  land  in  pursuit  of  nature's 
seasonal  growth  of  vegetation,  its  chief 
means  of  subsistence.  The  expedition 
which  produced  "Grass,"  was  constituted 
principally  by.  Merian  C.  Cooper,  a 
wealthy  and  adventurous  American,  born 
in  Florida,  who,  after  service  in  the 
A.E.F.,  wished  to  see  something  of  the 
remote  parts  of  the  world ;  Marguerite 
Harrison,  well  known  American  press 
correspondent  in  Europe  and  writer  on 
Asia,  and  tall,  boyish  Ernest  B.  Schoed- 
sack,  experienced  American  theatrical 
cameraman. 

The  Martin  Johnsons  had  not  yet  be- 
gun their  stride  as  film  specialists  on 
Africa ;  but  they  were  popularly  known 
for  interesting  pictures  of  life  in  the 
South  Seas.  This  extremely  likable  couple 
were  more  than  just  expedition  folk. 
Johnson  had  had  a  hard  training  in  the- 
atrical showmanship,  and  he  turned  it  to 
excellent  account  in  preparing  his  reels. 
He  was  of  Swedi.sh  descent,  born  in  1884 
at  Rockford,  Illinois.  His  childhood  and 
youth  were  spent  at  Independence,  Kan- 
sas, where  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  His  dreams  of  high  adventure, 
.so  especially  frequent  in  lads  of  the  in- 
land areas,  finally  brought  him  a  chance 
to  help  in  building  and  outfitting  Jack 
London's  celebrated  boat,  the  Snarl;,  and 
so  into  the  daily  company  of  that  in- 
corrigible roxer  when  London  had  set 
sail  in  her.  .Anyone  aboard  that  vessel 
was  expected  to  work  his  passage,  and 
Johnson   selected  for  liimself  the   role  of 


cook.  It  is  reported  that  he  fulfilled  the 
corresponding  duty  most  creditably.  How- 
ever, about  1906,  he  had  chanced  to  try 
his  hand  at  operating  a  camera,  and  suc- 
cess at  that  had  promptly  decided  !iis 
future  vocation. 

His  interest  comprehended  the  distri- 
bution of  films  as  well  as  their  produc- 
tion. For  a  time  he  therefore  operated  a 
chain  of  five  nickelodeons  in  southern 
Kansas,  and  later,  he  toured  with  Jack 
London  films  througli  the  West  and  into 
Canada.  Incidentally,  he  was  the  only 
member  of  the  party  which  embarked 
with  London  on  the  voyage  around  the 
world  during  which  the  novelist  died, 
wlio  completed  the  trip.  That  was  in  1917. 
In  1910  he  had  married  Osa  Leighty,  the 
present  Mrs.  Johnson,  a  girl  from  his 
home  State.  Tliereafter  his  important  ex- 
peditions were  made  with  her  in  the  party. 

Their  first  joint  film  was  "Cannibals 
of  the  South  Seas,"  produced  in  1912 
and  shown  in  New  York  in  the  summer 
of  1913.  Johnson  travelled  around  the 
world  six  times,  spent  twelve  years  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  one  in  Australia  and 
two  in  Borneo.  It  was  1924  before  he 
and  his  wife  went  to  Africa  to  begin  their 
five-year  motion  picture  record  of  the 
vanishing  wild  life  of  the  continent;  and 
we  are  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  the 
slightly  earlier  time  of  the  visual  educa- 
tion movement.  In  January,  1937,  Martin 
Johnson  died  as  the  result  of  an  airplane 
crash  near  Los  Angeles. 

Physical  Education 

Films  on  sport  occupy  a  curious  place 
between  school  and  theatre.  In  the  .school 
the  department  of  physical  education  fre- 
quently attains  an  exaggerated  importance 
in  the  curriculum  sheerly  because  of  its 
popularity  and,  in  tlie  theatre,  the  man- 
ager frequently  considers  that  in  promot- 
ing sports  in  pictures  on  the  screen  he  is 
encouraging  his  patrons  to  find  their  rec- 
reation elsewhere.  But  the  selfsame  popu- 
larity, wliich  obliges  school  and  playhouse 
to  notice  physical  education,  has  provided 
incentive  for  the  production  of  unusually 
well    made  films  in  that  line. 

The  first  machine  devised  to  project 
commercially  the  Edison  invention  of  mo- 
tion pictures,  made  and  demonstrated  by 
Woodville  Latham  in  1895,  grew  from 
the  necessity  of  reproducing  a  prize  fight, 
and  Robert  Paul's  picture  of  the  English 
Derby,  in  1896,  is  esteemed  among  the 
progenitors  of  the  newsreel.  In  1910  the 
idolized  pugilist,  James  J.  Corbett,  made 
an  "educational  health  film"  for  Vita- 
graph,  illustrating  how  prize  ring  battles 
are  won  and  lost,  and  also  "educational 
athletic  demonstrations"  of  physical  cul- 
ture exercises  for  men  and  women.  Of 
course,  the  educational  importance  of 
prize  fighting  was  greatly  stressed  in 
these  films  to  justify  the  subject  matter 
which,  at  that  time,  was  in  considerable 
disrepute. 

In  1916  Selig  produced  a  series  of  ten 
single-reelers  called  "Athletic  Feature 
Films,"  presenting  stars  in  various  phases 
of  sport — boxers,  skaters,  auto  racers  and 
other  "athletes,"  including  billiard  play- 
ers. In  the  autumn  of  1917,  Athletic 
Feature  Films — Marty  McHale,  president 
— sponsored    "The    Baseball    Review"    of 
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the  year  mentioned.  That  was  when  Ber- 
narr  MacFadden,  magazine  publisher,  be- 
came interested  in  the  screen  as  a  vehicle 
for  conveying  his  ideas  of  health  and 
beauty.  For  one  astonishing  version  of 
life  in  the  Greek  classical  age.  which  he 
l)roduced  in  feature  length,  he  engaged 
the  Rialto  Theatre,  New  York,  for  an 
invitation  premiere.  Previewing  it  for 
an  exhibitors'  trade  weekly,  I  recall  that 
I  achised  the  theatre  managers  who 
might  book  it,  to  present  it  "with  dumb- 
bell accompaniment" ;  but  MacFadden 
was  a  good  sport  and,  when  he  saw  that 
virtually  all  the  other  reviewers  were  in 
accord  with  the  view,  he  did  not  press 
the  picture  on  the  public,  but  treated  it 
as  a  useful  experiment  from  the  lessons 
of  which  he  organized  a  monthly  release 
called  "Physical  Culture  Screen  Maga- 
zine." General  Film  began  distributing  it 
November,  1917.  However,  it  did  not 
long  endure. 

A  film  for  begiimers  at  golf  was  pro- 
posed by  J.  H.  Taylor  in  1919,  and  others, 
including  Harry  Cooper  and  Joe  Novak, 
subsecjuently  produced  golf  lessons  in 
film,  although  none  was  to  attain  the  ex- 
cellence or  the  popularity  of  the  cele- 
brated series  made  in  the  early  days  of 
sound  by  Bobby  Jones.  In  June,  1919, 
tlie  newspapers  were  moved  to  note  that 
the  rowing  crew  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  was  being  coached 
with  the  use  of  films.  Indiana  University 
made  its  own  celebrated  subject,  "King 
Basketball,"  in  1926.  Baseball  films  ap- 
peared occasionally,  but  usually  wove  the 
technique  of  the  game  into  a  romantic 
or  melodramatic  story.  Football  received 
its  best  attention  in  the  Pathe  series  made 
by  Knute  Rockne,  of  Notre  Dame,  about 
1930.  Fred  Perry's  tennis  films,  upon 
the  basis  of  which  he  was  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  amateur  standing, 
were  made  about  1935. 

.'Kpart  from  the  wealth  of  "slow  motion 
photography"  from  the  old  Pathe  Re- 
view, the  most  celebrated  films  embrac- 
ing material  which  could  be  used  in  phy- 
sical education  courses  and  covering 
many  varieties,  were  the  productions 
known  as  "Grantland  Rice  Sportlights," 
a  series  still  in  high  favor.  It  began  in 
1920,  under  the  name  "Sports  Pictorial," 
Grantland  Rice  editing.  Jack  Eaton  pro- 
ducing and  Pathe  releasing.  The  Fif- 
teenth Anniversary  was  celebrated  with 
especial  vigor  in  August,  1935,  at  which 
time  the  reel  was  being  distributed  by 
Paramount. 

The  Attempt  to  Walk  Alone 

There  was  no  question  in  the  nineteen- 
twcntics,  as  there  is  occasionally  today, 
about  films  such  as  these  becoming  avail- 
able to  educators  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  theatres  had  had  done 
with  them.  Pathe,  Universal,  Vitagraph, 
Paramount,  Fox — all  were  releasing  non- 
theatrically  in  1922.  And  there  were 
many  lesser  sources,  such  as  the  Kineto 
Company,  with  the  Urban  reels,  and 
Bray,  with  his  .salvaged  items  from  the 
"Pictograph."  But,  in  the  first  flush  of 
the  teachers'  official  discovery  that  their 
requirements  were  specialized  and  pe- 
culiar, they  became  harder  to  please  with 
mere  theatrical    subjects.   Some  went   so 


far  as  to  reverse  the  usual  showman's 
attitude,  identifying  the  theatrical  needs 
with  those  of  the  school,  holding  that 
the  theatrical  films  were  hopelessly 
wrong,  even  in  their  own  place,  for  not 
being  wholly  educational.  .-Xnd,  after  all, 
that  was  as  great  an  absurdity  as  in- 
sisting that  school  films  should  all  be  of 
the  amusement  type. 

As  for  the  so-called  industrials,  with 
their  obvious  "taint"  of  propaganda,  there 
were  many  small  screens,  once  hospitable 
to  them,  where  their  name  temporarily 
became  anathema.  It  was  an  interesting 
sign  of  the  times  that,  when  the  school 
year  began  in  Pittsburgh  in  Septeinber, 
1922,  the  authorities  sternly  forbade  the 
distribution  of  free  pictures  for  children. 
Circumstances  then  may  have  warranted 
the  action ;  but  today  an  educator,  who 
feels  the  threat  of  industrial  attempts  to 
propagandize  school  pupils,  should  be 
reminded  that  the  great  advances  in  ad- 


The  sbrewd  showmanship  which  brought 
theatrical  success  to  Osa  and  Martin 
Johnson  also  enhanced  educational  im- 
portance   of    their    wild    life    pictures. 

vertising  methods,  tests  and  techniques 
since  1920,  have  convinced  most  manu- 
facturers and  retailers  that  advertising 
thus  to  youngsters  really  doesn't  pay, 
because  the  interval  then  required  for 
them  to  grow  up  and  become  discrimi- 
nating consumers  is  too  long  for  any 
appreciable  sales  value  to  remain  in  the 
appeal. 

With  the  schoolmen's  frame  of  mind 
as  it  was  just  then,  so  touchy  about  their 
independence  and  idealism,  it  was  prob- 
ably unfortunate  that  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York  publishers  of  text- 
books, should  have  joined  hands  with  the 
Universal  Film  Corporation  in  1922  to 
issue  "Appleton-Universal  Text  Films." 
Still,  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  some 
satisfaction  to  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein  to 
notice  that  one  of  their  first  releases 
comprised  two  reels  entitled  "Commercial 
Geography." 

The  visual  field  now  having  been  offi- 
cially opened,  many  schoolmen  viewed 
the  theatrical  men  entering  it  as  poachers. 
It  was  all  their  own.  Even  the  lingo. 
Also,  in  the  halls  of  education  one  now 
heard  variations,  ad  infinitum  and  ad 
nauseum,  of  the  old  saws,  "Seeing  is  be- 


lieving" and  "Pictures  speak  all  lang- 
uages" and  of  the  2,000-year-old  utterance 
of  the  Chinese  sage  Mencius,  "It  is  better 
to  see  once  than  to  hear  a  thousand  times" 
(usually  rendered  as,  "One  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words"),  until,  a  few 
seasons  later.  Nelson  Greene  was  led  to 
propose  editorially  in  Educational  Screen 
that  they  be  buried  and  forgotten.  Exult- 
ant professional  claims  were  made  for 
the  classroom  picture,  with  extravagances 
which  surely  would  have  made  Thomas 
A.  F'dison  chuckle  in  his  beard  (if  he 
bad  had  a  beard).  And  Henry  S.  Curtis, 
then  of  the  Missouri  State  department  of 
education,  writing  in  The  Playground  for 
November,  1924,  voiced  a  thought,  which 
others  have  echoed  in  the  later  years  in 
the  belief  that  they  originated  it,  that  the 
time  was  probably  ripe  for  establishing 
a  "Movie  University."  Part  of  the  Cur- 
tis notion  was  that  a  connected  drama 
school  would  produce  the  proper  films. 
Little  did  he  realize  the  even  then  exist- 
ing opposition  of  dramatic  and  non- 
theatrical  aims. 

But  in  1924  the  purists  were  beginning 
to  modify  their  aims.  They  were  learning 
again,  although  this  time  in  a  new  con- 
nection, the  eternal  lesson  that  civiliza- 
tion does  not  advance  in  sustained  strides 
from  idea  to  ideal,  but  in  slow,  only 
partly  satisfactory  compromises.  It  was 
not  possible  to  maintain  an  extreme  po- 
sition and  accomplish  anything  practical. 
So  they  reconsidered.  The  theatrical  films 
might  not  be  completely  pedagogical,  but 
they  had  their  good  points ;  the  indus- 
trials might  have  propaganda  intentions, 
but  the  propaganda  conceivably  might 
be  constructive — and  industrials  did  teach 
manufacturing  processes  very  usefully. 
And  so  on.  Which  is  only  saying  once 
more  that  natural  forces  were  restoring 
the  balance  so  violently  upset  by  the  first 
tidal  wave,  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the 
next  succeeding  lull,  and  starting  the 
movement  upward  towards  the  next 
crest,  whatever  that  might  be. 

The  obvious  need  of  especially  pre- 
pared school  films  was  too  fascinating, 
even  in  the  face  of  pervading  technical 
production  ignorance  and  meager  funds, 
not  to  attempt  meeting  it.  Some  cases, 
of  course,  fell  naturally  into  line,  as  when 
Dr.  W.  W.  Atwood,  of  Clark  University, 
long  celebrated  for  his  "chalk  talk"  on 
the  geological  formation  of  Niagara 
Falls,  was  persuaded  in  1921  to  redraw 
his  blackboard  sketches  before  the  cam- 
eras of  the  S.V.E.  Another  rather  nat- 
ural development  in  the  same  year  was 
that  a  geometrician — in  this  case  Charles 
H.  Sampson,  of  the  Huntington  School 
of  Boston — should  undertake  to  produce 
a  reel  of  "Animated  Geometry,"  not 
surprising  because  professors  in  that  de- 
partment of  knowledge  already  had  no- 
ticed how  learning  speeded  up  when  their 
students  looked  at  three-dimensional 
forms  through  parlor  stereo.scopcs.  .\ 
third  instance  was  provided,  in  1921,  by 
Harvey  B.  Lemon,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  with  films  to  teach  physics,  sav- 
ing himself  the  embarrassments  of  cum- 
bersome experimental  apparatus  which 
sometimes  failed  to  perform. 

(To  be  conf/nued) 
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Utilization 

Effective  Use  of  Still  Pictures  in  Ele- 
mentary Social  Studies — Mineta  Mer- 
ton,  Waukesha,  Wis. — Social  Educa- 
tion, 4  :489  92,  November,  1940. 
A  helpful  recapitulation  of  the  criteria 
to  be  noted  in  selecting  Hat  pictures  for 
use  in  social  studies.  Size,  distance, 
depth ;  weight,  motion,  speed,  color ; 
sound,  odor  and  tcni|)erature  can  be  con- 
veyed through  well-selected  i)ictures. 
Students  need  training  in  using  and  in- 
terpreting the  picture  material  in  their 
textbooks,  reference  magazines,  encyclo- 
pedias and  other  sources.  The  teacher 
must  recognize  the  need  for  supplement- 
ing to  the  single  picture  appearing  in  the 
textbook  that  gives  a  partial  idea  of  a 
larger  process.  Each  school  should  work 
toward  the  development  of  a  well-cata- 
logued, selected  picture  file.  These  mav 
be  used  for  individual  students  as  refer- 
ence material,  or  with  the  opaque  pro- 
jector  for  discussion  by  a   group. 

Opaque  Projection  in  Biology — W.  Hugh 
Stickler,   Division  of  Schools,  Panama 
Canal     Zone — Tlic    American    Bioloqy 
Teacher,  3:11,  October,  1940. 
A  recapitulation  of  the  flexibility  which 
the   projection   of    opaque   materials   per- 
mits.    Interesting   illustrations   are  given 
of    laboratory    exi)eriments    that    can    be 
demonstrated    to    the    whole    group     bv 
means  of  this  device.    The  combined  use 
of    lantern    slides,    microslides,    filmslides 
and    charts    are    made     possible    by     the 
combination  model. 

The  Use  and  Production  of  Sound  and 
Silent  Filmslides:  Miniature  Slides 
and  Microfilms  in  Schools — Orlin  D. 
Trapp,  Waukegan  Township  Schools, 
Illinois.  1940.  Microfilm  copies,  $1.63. 
Available  from  American  Documenta- 
tion Institute,  Science  Service,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Document  No.  1439,  Photocopies, 
$14.50 

This  is  a  compendium  of  informa- 
tion, for  teachers  who  are  interested  in 
making  and  using  filmslides  in  various 
forms.  It  can  serve  as  an  aid  to  con- 
sumer education  in  this  field,  because  it 
is  based  on  the  judgment  of  technical 
experts  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Recommendations  are  made  for  equip- 
n;ent  and  accessories  needed  to  prepare 
filmslides  or  copies  of  teaching  aids  on 
film  strip.  Brand  names  and  prices  are 
given.  Gives  also  sources  of  commercial- 
ly-made filmstrips  and  slides.  The  use  of 
color  photograpliy  and  sound  accom- 
paniments to  filmslides,  two  of  the  newest 
and  least-known  developments — are  sim- 
ply and  concretely  described.  The  report 
was  prepared  as  a  graduate  study  at 
Northwestern  University  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Lawler.    It  sluniUl 


be  widely  used  by  directors  of  visual  edu- 
cation and  teachers  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  teaching  materials  on  film,  but 
its  contents  should  be  noted  at  once,  be- 
cause no  doubt  new  developments 
will  make  some  of  the  recommendations 
inadequate,  before  many  months  have 
passed.  However,  the  author  is  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  together  so 
much  basic  information  that  has  hereto- 
fore, been  known  only  by  a  few  specialists. 

The  Eyes  and  Ears  of  Rhode  Island — 

Henry  E,  Childs,  Providence  — 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  K.  I.  Institute 
of  Instruction.  14:  No.  3,  9-15  October. 
1940 

Suggestions  and  information  for 
teachers  who  want  to  know  more  about 
the  possibilities  for  making  greater  use 
of  visual  devices,  are  given  under  the 
following  headings :  Place  of  visual  edu- 
cation in  a  modern  school  system ;  How 
pupils  gain  from  use  of  visual  aids ; 
Recommendations  for  intelligent  use  of 
aids  by  teachers ;  Importance  of  high 
standards  of  selection ;  .Advantages  to 
teachers  of  having  a  visual  education  de- 
partment, and  functions  of  such  a  depart- 
ment ;  Making  of  visual  aids.  Results  ob- 
tained from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  Rhode 
Island  superintendents,  are  included,  in- 
dicating that  they  recognize  the  value  of 
the  devices  of  visual  education  and  desire 
to  make  better  educational   use  of  them. 

Administration  of  Visual  Aids 

Trends  in  the  Use  of  Educational  Mo- 
tion Pictures  —  W'.  W.  Whittinghill. 
Detroit  —  Xational  Board  of  Rez'iew 
Mai]acine,  IS:  No.  6,  p.  6  September. 
1940 

Address  before  the  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Board,  February,  1940. 
.'^fter  a  brief  history  of  the  visual  aids 
service  in  Detroit,  Mr.  Wittinghill  de- 
scribes the  current  program.  It  involves 
cooperation  with  the  National  Board  of 
Review  and  other  better  films  organiza- 
tions, with  producers  of  educational  films 
and  equipment,  w'ith  all  divisions  of  the 
school  system  and  parents ;  to  select  edu- 
cational motion  pictures  which  enrich  the 
program  of  instruction,  to  appraise  and 
evaluate  their  use  and  find  ways  of  im- 
proving the  program. 

Let's  Visualize — D.  C.  VV'iddowson, 
Sweet  Water  High  School,  -Ala. — 
Alabama  School  Journal,  58:13,  Sep- 
tember, 1940 

How    funds   were   raised    for    tlie  inir- 
chase  of  a  16mm  projector. 

Classroom  Moving  Pictures — Everett  L. 
Bliss,  Berkeley,  Calif. — Sierra  Edu- 
cational News,  October,  1940,  p.  44. 

Schools  that  have  difficulty  in  darken- 
ing their  rooms  adequately  for   film  pro- 


jection will  be  interested  in  the  instruc- 
tions for  building  a  pasteboard  box  or 
"stage"  within  which  the  screen  is  place<l. 

Research 

A  Sound   Motion-picture  Technique  for 
Teaching   Beginning    Reading — Irving 
H.  Anderson,  U.  of   Michigan,  Walter 
F.     Dearborn,     Harvard — School     and 
Society.  52:367,  October   19,   1940. 
Reading  exercises  for  beginning  read- 
ers have  been  placed  on  film  to  help  chil- 
dren recognize  words  and  phrases  and  to 
help  improve  their  u.se  of  reading.  A  suit- 
able  passage   of   reading   material   is    re- 
corded  on   film,   much  as  a   lesson,   with 
oral   accompaniment.     .\   picture   or   ani- 
mated  drawing   of   the   object   is   shown, 
the    words    are    shown    and    a    woman's 
voice  rei)eats  the  context.    The  film  mav 
be  varied  by  using  silent  and  sound  ver- 
sions.   This  procedure  suggests  an  inter- 
esting variation  to  he  introduced  in   pri- 
mary  instruction,   but   it   has   the   danger 
of  mechanizing  a  very  dynamic   skill   bv 
the    very    fact   that    all    children    do    not 
have   the    same   experiential   background, 
and  the  one  chosen  for  the  film  may  net 
be  universally  interesting. 

An  Experiment  in  the  Use  of  Motion 
Pictures  in  Teaching  Current  Events 
— Donald  Brumbaugh.  Fruita.  Colo. — 
Colo.  School  Journal,  56:11,  Novem- 
ber,  1940. 

This  study  was  carried  on  with  seventh 
and  ei,ghth  grade  students  after  a  de- 
tailed study  was  made  of  each  student 
concerned  as  to  backgrounds,  age,  na- 
tionality, abilities,  outside  influences  in 
getting  nevis  and  .special  tests.  Personal 
contacts,  term  papers  and  the  pupils' 
own  selection  of  topics  to  report  on  also 
heljied  in  determining  the  nature  of  each 
individual.  (See  lesson  plans  in  McKown 
and  Roberts  book,  ".'\udio- Visual  Aids  to 
Instruction,"  p.  300). 

In  one  semester,  one  group  studied  cur- 
rent events  by  many  media  but  with  no 
films,  and  the  other  added  films.  A  studv 
of  sources  of  news  information  preceded 
the  discussion  of  special  news  topics  witli 
all  students.  Current  events  studied  in- 
cluded unemployment,  high  accident  rate. 
civil  and  international  war,  labor  prob- 
lems, conservation  and  the  speed  of 
change  in  modern  life.  The  experimental 
group  attended  the  local  theatre  each 
Friday  to  see  a  Universal  News-reel.  On 
the  Monday  after  the  showing,  the  stu- 
dents discussed  what  they  had  seen  and 
took  a  test  to  determine  what  they  re- 
membered. On  Tuesday  they  discussed 
the  topic  on  the  basis  of  their  own  read- 
ings. On  Wednesday  additional  "back- 
ground" films  were  brought  in  to  help 
in  the  discussion. 

It  was  concluded  by  tlie  exijcrimenter 
tliat    tliose    children    who    had    most    to 
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learn  for  an  iindcrstandirig  of  current 
problems,  namely  those  with  poorest 
reading  ability,  learned  most  from  the 
films.  The  good  readers  seemed  to  be 
able  to  get  as  much  from  reading  current 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Photography 

Making  2"  x  2"  Slides — Dr.  John  B. 
MacHarg,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. — 
Scholastic  Matia::iiic,  High  School 
Teacher  Edition,  October  28,  1940 
p.  6T. 

The    technique    and     equipment    for 
making  black  and  white  and  kodachrome 
slides,  including  the  taking  and  processing 
of  the  film.    Directions  are  clearly  given 
on    close-u])   and    copying    work,    contact 
printing,  developing  the  film,  and  mount- 
ing.    Erom    an    educational    stand-point, 
one  great  value  arises  from   :tudent  par- 
ticipation in   slide  making.    Projects  can 
be  worked  up  by  tlie  student  with  teacher 
co-operation.     Such    an   undertaking    de 
velops     initiative     and     observation     and 
often  results  in  slide  projects  of  teaching 
value- 
Bringing    the    World    to    You  —  G.    H. 
Griffiths,    Erpi     Classroom     Films    — 
Scholastic      Maiia^iiic,     High      School 
Teacher   Edition.     October  28,   1940   p. 
ST 

The  experience  of  a  camera  man 
engaged  in  the  production  of  educational 
sound  films. 

A  Camera  for  Photographic  Demon- 
stration— David  H.  Gurinsky,  New 
York  University — Journal  of  Chemical 
lidmation,  17:432,  September,  1940 

Photography  in  the  College  Curriculum 

— J.  D.  .Schumacher,  Roanoke  College. 
Salem,  Va. — Journal  of  Chemical  Edu- 
cation, 17:427,  September,  1940 

San  Diego  Library  Film  —  Library 
Journal.  September  1,  1940.  p.  667 
A  film  for  public  relations  made  by 
the  San  Diego  Public  Library.  It  was 
taken  in  8mm.,  1/3  in  color.  The  film  is 
800  feet  long. 

Photoplay  Appreciation 

Movies  Aren't  Literary — Kichard  G. 
Lillard,    Los    Angeles    City    College — 

liiiglish  Journal,  29:735-43,  November, 

1940. 

.■\  very  fine  critical  appraisal  of  the 
art  of  the  motion  picture  in  its  own 
right,  and  not  as  a  form  of  literatur',-. 
The  strengths  of  the  film  medium  in  con- 
veying certain  impressions  are  compared 
with  its  weaknesses  with  respect  to  other 
impressions  in  which  the  written  word 
e.xcels.  The  film  is  regarded  as  inade- 
quate for  depicting  satire,  mental  as.so 
'  ciations  and  poetry.  The  writer  points 
out  aspects  of  modern  living  which  the 
motion  picture  has  failed  to  stress  or 
take  into  account,  such  as  human  rela- 
tions dealing  with  the  causes  of  war,  the 
depletion  of  natural  resources,  the  anemic 
life  of  the  city  dweller,  the  decay  of 
rural  life,  the  emotional  problems  of 
marriage,  anti-.Seniitism,  the  plight  of 
unskilled  labor,  strikes,  the  life  of  ethnic 


minorities    such    as    reservation    Indians 
and    .Xmerican    Negroes,   and   the    weak 
nesscs   and   strengths   of  demo  racv. 

The  Speech   Teacher  Keeps  Abreast  of 

the    Radio  and   the   Motion   Picture — 

Jeanette   Ross,   Shorewood,   Wis.,   High 

School — Quarlcrlv   Journal  of  Sf'cccli. 

26:431,  October,   1940. 

Two   units   of    work    carried   on    with 

senior    speech    classes     in     liigh     s  hool. 

There  were  three  reasons  why  the  units 

were      considered      successful       by      the 

teacher :    1 )    These  units  offer  many  op- 

l)ortunities    for    speech    activities    and    a 

tremendous  incentive  to  pupils  to  increase 

the    fle.xibility    and    power   of    their   own 

speech     mechanisms,     the'r     voices;     2) 

These  units  i>rovide  interest  for  all  types 

of  students  and  gives  opportunity  for  so 

many    varied     talents    to    be    exercised ; 

3)     The.se   inits   help   to   improve   living 

now  by  improving  the  taste  and  the  kind 

of  radio  and  film  programs  the   students 

will     see.      The    actual    experiences    and 

outcomes  of  the  students  are  so  import 

ant    that    the    original    article    should   be 

consulted  by  teachers  interested. 

Movies,   Radio   and   Reading  —  Edward 
G.      Bernard,      N.Y.C.— High     Points, 
22:no.7,  p.  65,  September,  1940. 
A  survey  of  high  school  students'  pref- 
erences   found    mo\ics    and    radio    above 
that    of    reading.     The    author    indicates 
further  study  needed  to  find  out  if  poor 
readers  are  those  who  prefer  movies  and 
vice  versa. 

Sources  of  Information 

Propaganda  Analysis:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography — Edgar  Dale  and  Norma 
Vernon  —  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, O.  May,  1940.  .Available  from  the 
Publications  Office,  Journalism  Build- 
ing, Ohio  State  University.  2Sc  (See 
also  digest  in  The  Nrn's  Letter. 
October,  1940.  p.  4) 

The  role  ot  motion  pictures  as  a 
medium  for  molding  public  opinion  has 
been  discussed  recently  in  a  few  very 
pertinent  articles.  This  bibliography  in- 
cludes references  on  films  for  propaganda 
in  addition  to  the  other  avenues  of  com.- 
munication.  Many  of  the  articles  show 
ways  of  teaching  propaganda  analysis  in 
schools.  There  are  65  briefly-annotated 
references,  five  of  which  deal  witli 
films.  To  this  list  might  be  added  the 
excellent  article  aijpearing  in  the  October, 
1940  issue  of  The  News  Letter  by  Edgar 
Dale,  entitled  "Freedom  to  Choose." 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  Visual 
Education — Prepared  by  the  WP.^ 
Visual  Education  Project — State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  1939.  118  |)i).  paper  bound,  16 
cents. 

The  Connecticut  Cooperative  \'isual 
Education  Society  assisted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  bibliography,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  S.  Carroll.  .'\1- 
though  the  list  of  references  is  not  com- 
plete, it  is  representative  of  the  materia! 
available  and  covers  the  majority  of  the 
more  readily  available  sources.  The  ma 


Icrial  is  listed  alphabetically  by  author?, 
indicating  by  symbols  the  subject  matter 
each  treats :  type  of  visual  aid,  adminis- 
tration and  methods,  history  of  visual 
education,  teacher  training,  and  visual 
education  in  general.  Key  to  the  .symbols 
is  given  in  the  front  of  the  book.  All 
1 18  pages,  therefore,  must  be  thumbed  to 
locate  all  the  references  on  a  given  topic. 
However,  supervi.sors,  principals,  direc- 
tors of  visual  education,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  audio-visual  aids,  will  find  the 
bibliography  very  useful  and  well  worth- 
while. 

Book  Review 

Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Instruction  — 
Harry  C.  McKown  and  .'Mvin  B.  Rob- 
erts— McGraw  Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York.  1940.  375  pp.  $3.00. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find,  within  a 
compass  of  less  than  400  pages,  so 
encyclopedic  a  collection  of  data  care- 
fully selected  for  maximum  value  to 
teacher,  principal  or  superintendent,  as 
is  presented  in  this  volume.  It  is  an 
expertly  done  Handbook  of  the  audio- 
visual field  in  its  present  stage  of  prog- 
ress, typographically  pleasing,  amply  il- 
lustrated, and  enriched  with  numerous 
extensive  bibliographies,  meaningful 
tabulations,  source  lists,  and  subject- 
and-author  Index. 

In  the  Preface,  the  authors  stress  the 
importance  or  more  scholastic  "suc- 
cesses" by  students,  rather  than  the 
"failures"  so  beloved  in  traditional  edu- 
cation, and  condemn  the  "defeatist  phil- 
osophy" that  measures  a  teacher's  ex- 
cellence by  the  number  of  low-grades 
handed  out  for  his  course.  The  potenti- 
alities of  visual  instruction  for  correc- 
tion of  this  evil  are  emphasized.  In  the 
Editor's  Introduction,  Harold  Benja- 
min of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
after  the  familiar  warning  anent  ver- 
balism, declares  that  the  advance  of 
visual  methods  will  increase,  not  dimin- 
ish, the  value  of  books;  that  the  motion 
picture  can  give  "increased  vividness  of 
appreciation  in  the  reading  of  Silas 
Marner,  and  that  the  broadcasts  from 
Little  America  add  a  "wealth  of  con- 
crete imagery"  to  the  study  of  antarctic 
Geography.  "Teachers  do  well  to  cling 
to  the  book  if  they  will  only  cling  to 
it  with  eyes  open  to  the  uses  of  other 
than  printed  aids  to  learning." 

The  sixteen  chapters  present  the 
sifted  essentials  of  "theory",  and  an 
elaborate  corpus  of  "practice",  cover- 
ing all  forms  of  visual  aids  and  radio 
in  teaching.  The  volume  combines  varied 
contents  in  a  way  to  serve  various  ends  : 
for  the  newcomer  in  visual  education 
it  is  a  mine  of  stimulating  reading  and 
trustworthy  reference  on  the  entire 
field  ;  for  the  experienced,  it  affords  a 
compendium  of  the  best  recent  opinion 
and  detailed  presentation  of  methods, 
sources  and  characteristic  qualities  of 
all  types  of  visual  material ;  and  for 
those  giving  teacher-training  courses  it 
is  a  sane  and  thoroughly  usable  text- 
book for  the  subject.  "Audio-Visuali 
.^ids  to  Instruction"  is  a  notable  addi- 
tion to  the  significant  literature  of  the 
visual  field.  N.    L.    G. 
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Notes   from   and   by  the 


Department  of  Visual   Instruction   of  the  National  Education  Association. 


YOUR  Editorial  Committee  is  interested  in  doing 
three  things  for  you  this  year.  In  the  first  place, 
we  wish  to  include  as  much  news  about  Department 
members  as  possible  in  the  "Among  Ourselves"  col- 
umns. Secondly,  we  wish  to  improve,  if  possible,  the 
quality  of  articles  appearing  in  the  field  of  visual  edu- 
cation in  the  professional  periodicals.  In  the  third  place, 
we  hope  to  stimulate  more  writing  and  publishing  of 
good  material  on  audio-visual  aids. 

If  we  accomplish  these  purposes  it  will  be  through 
the  cooperation  of  all  members  of  the  D.  V.  I.  We 
should  like  to  have  you  send  any  news  items  you  think 
worthwhile  to  members  of  the  Editorial  Committee 
nearest  you  geographically.  If  you  have  articles  waiting 
to  be  published  or  ideas  for  articles  also  please  com- 
municate with  members  of  the  committee.  Needless 
to  say,  in  addition  any  ideas  or  suggestions  you  might 
have  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  members  of  the  Editorial  Committee  are : 

Eastern  Division — Floyde  E.  Brooker,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Motion  Picture  Project,  American  Council  on 
Education,  1013  18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Midivest  Division — Robert  Shreve.  Director.  .Audio- 
visual .\ids  Department,  South  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools,  South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Division — Miss  Lelia  Trolinger,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Visual  Instruction,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado.  Western  Division — Don  G.  Williams,  1010 
Guinda,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

(Note:    Southern   Division   representative   yet    to    be 
appointed.  Will  be  announced  next  month.) 

We  urge  you  to  extend  us  your  cooperation  and 
thank  you  in  advance.  James  D.  Finn 


Notes  from  the  Field 

Ohio 

A  photo  of  one  of  the  four  visual 
instruction  section  meetings  held  in 
connection  with  the  district  sessions 
of  the  Ohio  Education  Association 
the  last  of  October.  The  meeting  pic- 
tured was  that  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Section,  held  in  the  Main  Hear- 
ing Room  of  the  State  Office  Build- 
ing at  Columbus.  All  the  400  seats 
were  occupied  and  many  stood  up 
or  found  seats  on  the  floor  steps. 
The  scene  is  indicative  of  the  in- 
terest being  shown  by  Ohio  teachers 
in  the  use  of  visual  communication 
for  instructional  purposes.  Similar 
meetings  were  held  in  Cleveland, 
Toledo  and  Steubenville.  The  gen- 
eral state  visual  instruction  meeting 


Conducted    by    JAMES     D.     FINN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley 

will  be  held  in  Columbus  the  last  of  December. 

More  than  1600  Ohio  schools  are  now  equipped  to 
use  motion  pictures  for  instruction,  and  the  State  has 
the  World's  largest  collection  of  educational  slides  and 
films  for  free  distribution  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 

New  England 

Howard  A.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  New  England 
section  of  the  D.V.I.,  announced  this  month  that  the 
New  England  group  now  has  a  membership  of  over  75. 
One  of  the  main  activities  of  the  New  England  section 
is  the  organization  of  visual  education  units  in  each 
state.    These  will  be  affiliated  with  the  Department. 

The  Connecticut  .\.udi-Visual  Education  Association 
is  one  of  these  newly  organized  branches.  They  held 
their  first  meeting  on  October  24,  at  Bushnell  Memo- 
rial, Hartford.  An  interesting  demonstration  of  the 
American  School  of  the  Air  radio  program  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The 
secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Department  is  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Couch,  Director  of  Audio-Visual  Education,  Ham- 
den,  Connecticut. 

Wisconsin 

Joseph  Rohr,  Jr.,  State  Supervisor  of  the  WPA, 
headlined  the  Visual  Education  section  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Education  Association  held  the  week  of 
November  4  in  Milwaukee.  Rohr  presented  the  story 
of  his  project,  which  is  concerned  with  the  construction 
of  such  materials  as  biological  specimens,  exhibits,  film 
strips,  maps,  models,  and  ])hotographic  aids. 

Among  tlie  models  is  a  group  of  fourteen  which  have 
been  selected  to  illustrate  the  important  steps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  transports.  The  cost  of  the  fourteen 
models  is  $7.    This  cost  is  to  cover  only  materials,  the 
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labor  beinjj  free.  To  assure  reasonably  accurate  copies 
of  the  original,  much  research  has  been  done  l)efore  any 
of  the  models  are  made.  At  the  present  time  these  ma- 
terials are  available  in  the  State  of  Wi.sconsin,  but  there 
is  a  i)ossibility  that  in  the  future  other  areas  may  be 
served.  .Additional  information  may  he  obtained  by 
contacting  Jose])h  Kohr.  State  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion.  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Other  speakers  at  the  meeting  were  Dr.  J.  E.  Han- 
sen, Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  who  spoke  on  the  adap- 
tation of  visual  aids  to  the  curriculum  ;  and  Loui.se  \\'. 
Meers.  Department  of  Geography,  Milwaukee  State 
Teachers  College.  Miss  Meers  discussed  use  of  teacher- 
gathered  objective  materials  in  the  classroom. 

Colorado 

Three  .speakers  .shared  honors  at  the  Visual  Educa- 
tion section  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Education  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Denver  October  24-26.  Orville  Wil- 
liams, District  Supervisor  of  Er])i  Classroom  Minis, 
sjjoke  on  the  use  of  sound  films  in  school,  using  the 
r'>pi  film  '"Colonial  Life."  for  an  example.  William 
(.jreen  of  the  Denver  Public  Schools  ])resented  an  illus- 
trated lecture,  "Overcoming  Obstacles  in  the  Presenta- 
tion of  Visual  Aids."  Green  delivered  a  very  interest- 
ing talk  on  room  darkening,  projection  difficulties,  and 
similar  subjects,  using  as  illustrative  material  2x2  slides 
made  by  his  camera  club.  luigene  llerrington,  Denver 
Puljlic  Schools,  presented  a  film  made  by  the  Denver 
high  school  students  as  a  jiart  of  the  motion  picture 
])roject  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Thi 
film  was  titled  "How  Our  Health  ]s  Protected,"  and 
dealt  with  the  health  problem  in  Denver.  Following 
1  [errington's  talk  a  discussion  was  held  on  .school  made 
motion  pictures. 

To  the  Members  of  the  D.V.I.: 

■  The  peak  jxiint  of  interest  at  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  De])artment  will  be  the  Luncheon  Meeting  at  the 
1  fotel  Traymore  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  when  thi; 
gue.st  .speaker  will  be  Mr.  Richard  Ford  of  the  British 
Library  of  Information  who  will  speak  on  the  use  that 
is  being  made  of  the  motion  picture  in  Britain  in  this 
time  of  great  emergency. 

■  Your  representatives  on  the  Executive  Committee 
have  assisted  considerably  in  planning  the  program  for 
the  Atlantic  City  meeting  and  have  apjjroved  enthusias- 
tically the  plans  that  have  been  made.  All  sessions  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Traymore  which  is  centrally 
located  on  the  boardwalk  and  offers  excellent  meeting 
jilaces.  One  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  theme,  "Vis- 
ual -Aids  in  Defen.se  of  Democracy."  Another  will  offer 
a  symjjosium  of  briefly  stated  opinions  on  the  subject, 
"Free  Materials — .A  Blessing  or  a  Blight  for  Educa- 
tion," which  should  lead  to  considerable  discussion  from 
the  floor.  One  of  the  sessions  will  be  divided  into  three 
group  meetings  for  discussion  of  the  problems  of  visual 
aid  distribution,  school  j^roduction  of  visual  aids,  and 
teacher  training  in  the  u.se  of  visual  materials.  The  re- 
maining session  of  the  two-day  meeting  will  be  devoted 
to  miscellaneous  reports  and  papers.  The  complete 
program  with  sj^eakers  will  be  announced  in  the  Janu- 
arv  issue  of  The  Educ.\tio.n:ai,  Screen. 


■  During  the  past  month  additional  committee  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  and  to  carry  forward  the 
best  interests  of  the  Department.  Howard  A.  Smith, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  New  England  Section,  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee  and  he  will 
be  assisted  by  James  S.  Kinder  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women  and  Samuel  L  Hicks  of  Pearl  River, 
New  York. 

■  It  took  several  letters  and  finally  an  insistent  de- 
mand to  persuade  Nelson  Greene  that  he  should  con- 
tinue as  Chairman  of  the  Zonal  Plan  Committee.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  committees  of 
the  Department  this  year.  It  will  be  their  responsibility 
to  seek  from  you  your  reactions,  suggestions,  and  com- 
ments concerning  the  Zonal  Plan  prior  to  its  submission 
for  final  vote  at  the  summer  meeting  in  Boston.  It  will 
be  their  responsibility  to  work  out  further  details  of 
the  plan  and  to  assist  in  putting  the  plan  into  action 
when  and  if  it  is  ap])roved.  Serving  with  Mr.  Greene 
will  be  Alvin  B.  Roberts  of  Gilson.  Illinois,  C.  .A.  Lind- 
stroni  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  W.  T, 
Powell  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  who  comprised  the  original 
committee  submitting  the  plan  at  the  Milwaukee  meet- 
ing. The  committee  has  been  further  expanded  and 
also  includes  U.  S.  Burt  of  Corvallis,  Oregon,  Lee  W, 
Cochran,  University  of  Iowa,  and  Carleton  Erickson, 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 

*  .A  year  ago,  following  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  Pres- 
ident Hansen  appointed  a  Committee  on  Field  Experi- 
ences, which  was  responsible  for  an  important  part  of 
the  program  at  Milwaukee  last  summer.  The  purpose 
of  this  committee  is  to  stimulate  and  promote  the  use 
of  field  trips,  excursions,  and  school  journeys  as  a 
means  of  instruction.  This  committee  is  being  contin- 
ued this  year  under  the  chairmanship  of  William  W. 
Wattenberg  of  Chicago  Teachers  College.  Other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  Dr.  Henry  Atyeo,  White 
Plains,  New  A^ork ;  Dr.  Verna  Carley,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity ;  Lloyd  A.  Cook.  Ohio  State  University  ;  Charles 
B.  Park,  Moiuit  Plea.sant,  Michigan ;  Alvin  B.  Roberts, 
Gilson,  Illinois ;  John  Rothschild,  The  Open  Road,  Inc., 
New  York  City ;  and  Monroe  Smith,  Director  of  the 
American  Youth  Hostel  Association,  East  Northfield, 
Massachusetts. 

■  A^our  Department  also  has  a  committee  assisting 
the  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Fraternity  in  the  publication  of  a 
"Dictionary  of  Education."  This  project  has  been  un- 
der way  for  some  time  and  at  this  point  in  their  progress 
they  have  sought  the  cooperation  of  various  educational 
associations.  Edgar  Dale  of  Ohio  State  University, 
Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr..  and  your  President,  comprise 
this  committee, 

■  Are  you  sending  the  names  of  prospective  new 
members  to  Ward  C.  Bowen,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  New  York? 
The  complete  roster  of  members  will  be  printed  next 
month. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  in  Atlantic  City. 

Paul  V.  Reed,  President 

P.  S. — Copley  Square  Hotel,  Boston,  has  been  se- 
lected as  headquarters  for  the  summer  meeting. 
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NEW  FILMS  OF  THE  MONTH 

As  They  Look  to  A  Teacher  Committee 


Wings  Over  World  Wonders  (Castle)  10  minutes,  16mm 
sound,  sale  price  $17.50.  Silent  version,  15  minutes,  sale 
price  $8.75. 

A  rapidly  moving  series  of  air  views  sliowing  interesting 
places  tliroughout  the  world.  Opening  with  scenes  of  New 
York  City  from  the  air,  the  film  proceeds  rapidly  upon  an 
aerial  itinerary  of  the  United  States  which  includes  Niagara 
Falls,  Chicago  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  Grand  Canyon,  Boulder 
Dam,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Mount  Shasta  and  finally 
San  Francisco.  Then  over  the  ocean  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
where  Pearl  Harbor  and  several  active  volcanoes  are  briefly 
shown ;  over  the  South  Seas  to  New  Zealand's  wild  and  beau- 
tiful mountain  ranges;  to  the  Orient,  with  scenes  of  snow 
capped  Fujiyama  and  the  city  of  Shanghai;  to  the  Near  East, 
Tunis,  the  Sahara  and  the  Pyramids ;  to  London,  then  Paris, 
and  over  the  snow-covered  Alps  to  Rome ;  thence  to  Naples, 
where  Vesuvius  is  in  eruption.  Finally,  the  wings  turn  home- 
ward toward  America. 

Committee  Opinion — A  fairly  good  film  for  general  informa- 
tional purposes ;  probably  would  be  of  value  in  motivating 
geographical  studies,  and  possibly  geological  studies,  involving 
some  of  the  places  shown  in  the  film.  Should  be  of  some 
e-xtrinsic  educational  value,  as  well  as  of  considerable  enter- 
tainment value.  In  general,  photography  of  the  film  is  ex- 
cellent. The  places  visited  were  well  chosen,  and  the  com- 
mentary, while  not  specifically  educational  in  makeup,  was 
well  given. 

Tuberculosis    (Erpi)     11    minutes,    16mm    sound,    sale    price 

$50.00.    Teacher's  Guide. 

In  this  film  animated  diagrams  and  photomicrography 
combine  with  natural  photography  to  demonstrate  the  nature, 
transmission,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
An  opening  sequence  explains  that  sunlight  and  fresh  air  are 
enemies  of  the  germ,  but  many  city  dwellers  are  constantly 
exposed  to  possible  infection.  Mary  Smith,  a  slim,  attractive 
high  s:hool  girl,  is  introduced.  She  is  shown  taking  tuberculin 
tests  with  the  other  students,  and  her  test  shows  that  she  has 
sustained  no  tuberculosis  infection.  But  soon  afterward,  Mary's 
tubercular  aunt  comes  to  live  in  the  Smith  home.  Several 
possible  means  of  transmitting  her  infection  are  shown.  The 
following  sequence  of  the  film  reveals  the  development  of  the 
tuberculosis  infection  inside  Mary's  lungs.  But  this  time 
infection  is  walled  off  by  defensive  cells  and  confined  to  in- 
activity in  a  small  cavity. 

A  few  years  elapse.  Mary,  now  out  of  school,  is  working. 
Dieting  for  slimness,  she  is  getting  too  little  to  eat,  too  little 
rest  and  too  much  excitement.  Animation  and  X-ray  pictures 
reveal  the  processes  of  re-infection  and  cavity  formation.  After 
several  months,  Mary  begins  to  show  signs  of  the  disease  and 


This  monthly  page  of  reviews  is  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  educational  film  producers  and  users  alike. 
The  comments  of  both  are  cordially  invited. 

Producers  wishing  to  have  their  new  films  reviewed 
on  this  page  should  write  Mr.  Don  White  at  223  Wal- 
ton Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  giving  details  as 
to  length,  content,  and  basis  of  availability  of  the 
films.  They  will  be  informed  of  the  first  open  screening 
date  when  the  Teacher-Committee  can  view  the  films. 
The  only  cost  to  producers  for  the  service  is  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  prints  to  and  from  Atlanta, 
zc'hich  must  be  borne  by  the  producers. 


Conducted    by    DON    WHITE 

In  Charge  of  Audio-Visual  Extension  Service 
Division  of  General  Extension, 
University  System  of  Georgia,  Atlanta 

has  a  medical  examination.  She  goes  to  a  sanatorium,  where 
she  gets  fresh  air,  correct  diet,  and  complete  rest.  In  the 
case  of  the  aunt,  pneumothorax  treatment  is  given.  This  process 
is  explained  by  animation.  When  Mary's  sanatorium  experience 
has  arrested  the  disease,  she  goes  home,  there  to  duplicate  the 
sanatorium  conditions  until  completely  well. 

Committee  Opinion— An  excellent  film  for  use  in  hygiene. 
human  biology,  and  public  health  courses,  as  well  as  for  general 
adult  usage  in  public  health  education.  The  film's  presentation 
is  accurate,  well-balanced,  and  optimistic.  It  is  suited  for  use 
from  the  junior  high  through  adult  levels. 

Children  of  Japan  (Erpi)  11  minutes,  16mm  sound,  sale  price 
$50.00.     Teacher's  guide. 

An  intimate  and  authentic  recording  of  the  home  life  of 
a  typical  middle-class  Japanese  family.  Leaving  their  house, 
father  and  children  put  on  street  shoes ;  after  stops  at  the 
Post  Office  and  the  railroad  station,  of  which  father  is  in 
charge,  the  children  proceed  to  school.  There,  they  remove 
their  street  shoes  and  enter  the  classroom.  A  reading  lesson 
begins.  Later,  on  the  playground,  some  children  play  baseball, 
others  practice  fencing. 

The  activities  of  mother  and  tlie  maid  at  home  and  father's 
work  at  the  railroad  station,  are  briefly  shown. 

There  is  to  be  a  festival  today,  so  the  children  change  to 
their  festival  attire  and  start  to  the  festival  with  their  parents. 
On  the  way,  they  visit  a  religious  shrine.  Scenes  at  tlie  festival 
follow.  Returning  home,  they  have  keen  appetites  for  dinner. 
Later,  the  boy  bathes  by  soaping  and  rinsing  himself,  then 
soaking  in  the  family  tub,  which  is  heated  by  fire  from  beneath. 
While  Father  reads  his  evening  paper,  the  beds  are  laid  on 
the  spotless  floor.  Finally,  the  lights  of  the  home  go  out  as 
Fujiyama  looms  majestically  in  the  darkened  sky. 

Committee  Opinion—.^  good  film  for  use  in  social  studies 
and  geography  classes  from  the  elementary  grades  upward. 
The  film  is  good  in  balance  and  organization,  as  well  as  in  all 
technical  aspects.  Its  reflection  of  the  influence  of  Western 
terhnology  upon  traditional  Japanese  dress  and  customs  is 
interesting,  as  are  the  recordings  of  Japanese  conversation. 

The  Causes  and  Immediate  Effects  of  the  First  World  War. 
(Int.  Geographic)  22  minutes.  16mm  sound,  sale  price 
$72.00.     Teacher's   Guide  to  be  furnished. 

Animated  maps,  scenes  from  newsreels  of  the  period,  and 
commentary  combine  in  this  film  to  explain  the  major  causes 
and  the  immediate  effects  of  the  1914-18  First  World  War.  A 
general  outline  of  causal  factors,  beginning  with  the  year  1879, 
the  following  are  cited:  The  Triple  .-\llianre  between  Italy, 
Germany  and  .Austria :  its  Berlin-to-Bagdad  Railway  plan ;  the 
Franco-Russian  Dual  Alliance:  Germany's  increasing  inroads 
on  British  trade,  leading,  in  1904,  to  the  Anglo-French  Entente 
Cordialo;  three  years  later,  Russia  joins  and  makes  it  the 
Triple  Entente;  then  Italy  joins.  Germany  and  France  dispute 
over  Morocco;  this  is  first  decided  in  France's  favor;  in  1908, 
Austria  annexes  from  Serbia  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina;  Russia  protests;  in  1911,  another  Moroccan 
crisis,  which  is  adjusted  by  allowing  concessions  to  Germany 
in  Africa.  A  rising  Serbian  national  spirit  is  opposed  by 
.\ustria.  So,  in  1914,  Europe  is  armed  to  the  teeth  but  still 
hoping  for  peace.  Then  .Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  is  as- 
sassinated at  Sarajevo;  Austria  delivers  an  ultimatum  to 
Serbia;  then,  balked  by  Serbian  resistance.  Austria  declares 
war.  Other  declarations  of  war  follow  :  the  First  World  War 
has  begun. 

The   course    of    the    War    is    traced    in    the    next    sequence. 
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Germany  drives  into  France.  Turkey  joins  the  Central  Powers ; 
tlien  Italy  conies  in  on  the  Allies'  side;  the  opposing  navies 
tight  the  Battle  of  Jutland ;  Germany  hegins  submarine  war- 
fare; the  Lusitania  is  torpedoed;  finally,  Woodrow  Wilson 
recommends  that  America  declare  war;  other  neutrals  enter. 
Torn  internally  by  revolution,  Russia  quits  and  Treaty  of 
Brcst-Litovsk  is  signed.  Germany  again  takes  the  ofTensive, 
but  Marshall  Foch,  his  troops  now  reinforced  by  the  .-\mericans, 
orders  a  general  attack.  Finally,  Germany's  allies  surrender 
and  the  Armistice  comes.  .Animated  maps  here  show  in  detail 
the  well-known  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  President 
Wil.son  returns  to  the  United  States,  where  Congress  rejects 
the  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations.  The  minority  problems 
in  Europe  appear  when  the  Treaty  is  put  into  effect.  Greece 
and  Turkey  continue  the  fight,  l)ut  Greece  fails  to  conquer. 
So,  in  1923,  the  First  World  War  is  over.  But  tomorrow's 
leaders— Stalin,  Mussolini  and  Hitler— are  toiling  and  schem 
ing.  Thus,  with  a  question  as  to  the  future,  the  film  ends. 
Committee  Opinion — A  very  good  film  for  use  in  history 
classes  at  the  senior  high,  college  and  adult  levels ;  should 
be  of  value  at  the  junior  high  level.  The  film  is  unbiased 
and  is  fairly  accurate  historically.  To  cover  its  subject  in 
22  minutes,  its  pace  necessarily  is  rapid;  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  at  least  two,  and  perhaps  three,  showings  will  be 
found  desirable  with  accompanying  study  and  discussion. 

A   Trip   to   Bedloe   Island    (Sazin)    IS   minutes.    16mni    silent. 
.Apply  to  producer  for  sale  or  rental  prices. 

A  visit  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Bedloe  Island  in  the 
New  York  harbor.  The  film  includes  scenes  of  the  Battery 
and  scenes  on  the  boat  going  to  the  island.  Upon  the  island, 
scenes  of  the  base  of  the  Statue  are  shown.  Closeups  and 
interior  scenes  reveal  the  great  size  of  the  Statue,  and  night 
scenes  of  the  floodlighted  Statue  end  the  film. 

Meat  and  Romance  (Castle)  44  minutes,  16mm  sound,  "free." 
Using  the  romantic  background  of  a  young  doctor  and  his 
bride  entertaining  the  first  visitors  in  their  new  home,  tliis  film 
explains  in  detail  the  correct  procedures  in  buying,  cooking, 
and  carving  meat.  .Xfter  the  opening  scenes,  in  which  the  bride 
is  faced  with  the  problem  of  preparing  her  first  dinner,  the  film 
sliows  a  large  meat  market.  There  a  well-informed  butcher 
instructs  the  bride  regarding  the  quality  and  cuts  of  meat ; 
how  supply  and  demand  govern  prices ;  how  few  people  know 
about  various  cheaper  cuts  of  meat ;  how  these  cheaper  cuts 
may  be  transformed  into  select  cuts;  how  parts  usually  dis- 
carded may  be  utilized;  and  finally  he  illustrates  the  various 
uses  of  different  types  of  meat. 

The  scene  changes  back  to  the  bride's  home  where  her  sister- 
in-law,  a  home  economics  expert,  demonstrates  the  cooking 
of  a  pork  roast.  Interspersed  with  this  are  scenes  of  another 
meat  cooking  demonstration  conducted  by  the  home  economist. 
The  two  methods  of  cooking  meat — moist  and  dry — are  de- 
fined, and  the  importance  of  the  heat  thermometer  is  explained. 
The  following  sequence  is  devoted  to  a  meat  carving  demon- 
stration. The  importance  of  carving  as  an  art  which  must  be 
practiced  regularly  is  brought  out. 

The  values  of  various  types  of  meat  in  the  diet  are  discussed. 
-\  normal  diet  is  defined  as  one  containing  plenty  of  all  the 
food  elements,  including  the  whole  alphabet  of  vitamins.  Charts 
illustrating  contents  of  various  foods  are  shown.  The  film 
ends  with  illustrations  showing,  in  color,  cuts  of  meat  savorily 
cooked  and  ready   for   serving. 

Committee  Opinion — An  excellent  film  for  use  in  home 
economics  and  for  adult  cooking  clas.ses.  The  romantic  setting 
of  the  picture,  with  the  principals  taking  a  part  in  conveying 
its  message,  lends  interest  to  the  film,  without  detracting  from 
its  educational  value.  The  film  is  technically  excellent  in 
every  way. 

Producers  Named  Above: 

Castle.  Castle  Films,  Inc.,  RC.'V  Building,  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York;  also   1.35   South   La.Salle   Street,  Chicago. 

Erpi.  Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.,  3.vll  Thirty-Fifth  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Int.  Geographic.  International  Geographic  Pictures,  52  Vander- 
bilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sazin.  Henry  Sazin,  723  7th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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ELECTROL 


In  the  elecfrlcolly  operated   ELECTROL  SCREEN,  the  screen,   roller. 
motor,    and    gear   drive    are    all    housed    in    a    compact   case    ready 

to    install. 


HANGING 
SCREENS 


(Reg.    U.    S.    Pat.   Off.l 


Offer  a  Broad  Selection  for 
Classrooms  or  Auditoriums 

Da-Lite  Hanging  Screens  are  available  in  28  stand- 
ard sizes  ranging  from  22"  x  30"  to  20  x  20  feet. 
There  are  square  sizes  for  showing  glass  slides  as 
well  as  rectangular  sizes  for  showing  motion  oic- 
tures  and  standard  single  frame  film  strips.  Sur- 
faces include  White  Silver  and  Da-Lite's  famous 
Glass-Beaded — which  has  an  average  light  reflection 
factor  of  85%  at  all  viewing  angles  up  to  80°.  The 
larger  sizes  are  available  spring-operated  or  elec- 
trically controlled.  For  large  classrooms  and 
auditoriums  the  electrically   operated 

DA-LITE   ELECTROL 

provides  utmost  convenience.  By  turning  a  switch,  {placed 
anywhere  desired)  the  user  can  unroll  or  reroU  this 
screen,  stopping  it  at  any  position.  It  stops  automatically 
when  completely  unrolled  or  rerolled.  Constant  operating 
speed,  a  large  diameter  roller  and  a  gear  drive  combine 
to  eliminate  all  fabric  strain.  Easily  installed.  The  case, 
housing  the  screen  and  motor  drive,  is  a  complete  unit.  It 
can  be  himg  from  wall  or  ceiling  by  hangers,  which  are 
provided,  or  it  can  be  recessed  in  the  ceiling. 

DA-LITE     MODEL     B 

is  a  low  priced,  high  quality 
hanging  type  screen,  widely 
used  for  medium  sized  class- 
rooms. The  screen  spring-roller- 
mounted  in  a  protective  metal 
case  can  be  hung  from  a  wall 
or  from  Da-Lite  Super  Tripods. 
12  sizes,  from  22  x  30  inches 
to  63  X  84  inches  from  $7.50*  up. 
The  Da-Lite  line  of  projection 
screens  is  the  most  complete 
on  the  market  with  surfaces,  sizes,  and  mountings  to 
meet  most  every  requirement.  Ask  your  supplier  for  the 
48-page  Da-Lite  catalog  or  riritc  direct. 

*  Prices  slightly  higher  on  Pacific  Const. 

DA-LITE  SCREEN  CO.,  INC 

Dept.     I2ES,    2723    N.    Crawford    Avenue,    Chicago,    Illinois 
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The  Educational  Screen 


Lin   and   fox    tns  C/c 


ailTOO/72 


(The  following  two  accounts  arc  samples  of  the  material 
developed  by  the  students  in  Mrs.  Ksther  Berg"s  in-service 
course  for  teachers,  entitled  "Methods  and  Materials  of  Visual 
Instruction,"  Public  School  18.) 

Visual  Education  in  Industrial  Arts 

lOHN    I.    HORAN 

P.  S.  126,  Brooklyn 

ACCORDING  to  Webster  education  is  "The  act  or 
process  of  edticating,  tlie  impartation  or  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  skill,  or  development  of  character, 
as  by  .study  or  disci])line."  The  ultimate  end  of  all 
education  is  social  efficiency  in  the  individual.  In  many 
individuals  this  is  a  direct  result  of  the  use  of  their 
hands.  For  exainple,  a  boy  could  be  shown  the  theory 
of  building  a  radio  set  by  the  use  of  such  visual  aids  as 
diagrains  plus  lectures  and  pass  a  good  examination  in 
theory,  but  let  him  try  to  construct  a  set  on  just  theory 
and  he  would  be  lost.  That  diagram  which  is  a  visual 
aid  is  the  thing  that  makes  production  and  interest. 

There  are  two  roads  leading  to  culture  or  a  broad 
education,  the  first  being  a  broad  course  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  to  pursue  this  course  visual  aids  are  in- 
dispensable. My  subject  being  woodworking  the  prob- 
lem is  ever  present,  how  can  it  be  kept  broadened,  and 
I  find  some  measure  of  success  in  not  only  one  but 
numerous  sources  and  means  of  visual  aids.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  visual  educational  means  I  use. 
I  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  the  boys  I  meet  are 
future  engineers,  mechanics,  carpenters,  doctors,  law- 
yers, merchants,  teachers  and  so  on. 

Since  we  use  lumber  there  must  be  placed  around 
the  shop  specimens  of  various  kinds.  Some  will  be 
labelled,  others  will  not.  Just  looking  at  a  name  on  a 
piece  of  wood  means  nothing.  By  seeing  the  different 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  grain,  weight,  color, 
etc.,  of  a  marked  piece  the  boy  is  sooner  or  later  asked 
to  identify  the  same  kind  of  wood  without  a  label. 
Since  I  do  not  have  enough  time  to  go  into  the  above 
in  detail  in  class  I  must  get  the  information  across  as  a 


Conducted     by     WILBER     EMMERT 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 

visual  aid.  As  you  know  a  whole  book  could  be  written 
on  Iiunber  alone.  Other  visual  aids  on  lumber  are  used 
sucii  as  ])ictures  on  how  a  tree  grows,  information 
sheets  and  ])ictiires  of  the  texture  of  woods,  the  pamph- 
lets of  which  one  can  obtain  from  the  Forest  Labora- 
tories of  the  United  States  Dejjartment  of  Agriculture. 
Then  there  are  films  on  lumbering  from  fore.st  to  user. 

There  is  much  material  we  use  on  the  develoi)nient  of 
woodworking,  woodworking  machines,  the  seasoning  of 
lumber. 

The  subject  of  tools  can  be  made  interesting  by  many 
visual  aids  showing  how  the  first  tools  were  verv  crude 
and  bunglesome  and  how  they  were  improved  from 
time  to  time. 

Then  there  is  the  big  topic  of  safety  covered  by  some 
of  the  following  visual  aids: 

1.  The  right  and  wrong  methods  of  working  at  the 
machines. 

2.  Hazards  in  the  various  trades. 

3.  Health  and  first  aid. 

4.  Safe  practices  in  auto  driving  and  crossing  streets. 

5.  Right  methods  of  using  hand  tools. 

There  are  many  booklets  posted  covering  lumber, 
tools,  hardware,  paint  and  varm'sh,  woodworking  ma- 
chines and  fiuniture.  Cli])]5ings  front  magazines  and 
newspapers  brought  in  by  the  pupils  and  instructors 
are  posted.  I  also  use  short  epigrams  on  the  Ben 
Franklin  order,  articles  dealing  with  character  l)uilding 
in  general,  on  the  treatment  of  others,  on  citizenshi]). 
on  the  aesthetic  side  of  beauty  and  the  benefits  accruing 
from  real  service.  I  check  the  various  restilts  of  the 
use  of  the  bulletins  by  frequent  f[uizzes  or  tests,  either 
oral  or  written. 

With  the  short  time  allowed  for  shop  tiiere  can  be 
no  exact  time  allowance  or  set  day  for  the  special 
presentation  of  all  this  visual  aids  material.  It  must  be 
handy  so  it  may  be  brought  in  at  any  convenient  time, 
used  when   interest  demands  and  not  forced  upon  the 


READY  -  The  First  "Film  Evaluation  Supplement" 


The  National  Film  Evaluation  Project  presents 
the  first  "Film  Evaluation  Supplement  to  1001 
Films" — in  unique  card-index  form — consisting  of 
50  standard  library  cards  carrying  detailed  evalua- 
tioris  of  the  50  films  most  frequently  used  by  the 
national  Judging  Committee  (over  800  teachers  in 
36  States)  and  therefore  probably  representing  ap- 
proximately the  50  films  most  used  in  American 
schools. 

Each  evaluation  is  derived  by  averaging  15  to  50 
Standard  Score  Cards  returned  by  as  many  indi- 
vidual independent  judges  after  actual  use  of  the  film 
in  teaching.  A  full  synopsis  of  contents  by  cooperat- 
ing University  Extension  Divisions  is  included.  The 
next  Supplement  will  include  the  next  50  filins  to 
attain  their  quota  of  Score  Cards,  and  so  on  down 
gradually  to  films  least  frequently  used. 


Teachers,  schools,  school  systems,  filin  libraries. 
Extension  Divisions  may  now  enjoy  the  "last  word" 
in  a  convenient,  trustworthy,  and  steadily  growing 
file  of  information  on  edticational  films,  as  succeed- 
ing Su])plenients  sli])  into  alphabetical  ])osition  in  a 
single  card  drawer,  for  instant  and  permanent 
reference. 

And  the  price?  Fifty  cents  per  Su])plement  (post- 
paid when  cash  accompanies  order)  and  sold  only  to 
piircluisers  or  owners  of  the  current  edition  of  "1000 
and  One  Films."  At  "one  cent  a  card"  it  is  doubtful 
if  similar  value  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  field! 
(Obviously  at  this  figure  Supplements  must  be  sold 
as  units,  never  by  single  cards).  Full  information, 
and  sample  "F.  E.  Card."  on  rec|uest  to  Tni; 
Educ,\tjonal  Screen. 
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MAKE    YOUR   OWN 

TYPEWRITER     SLIDES 

For    Screen    Projection 

USE       RADIO       MATS 

on   sale  by   Theatre  Supply   Dealers 
Write   for   Free   Sample 

RADIO-MAT  SLIDE  CO.,  Inc. 

1819  Broadiray.  Def>t.  V,  New  York  City 
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Students  because  of  its  ])ossibility  for  mental  develop- 
ment only. 

I  have  a  series  of  charts  made  up  wliich  I  use  for 
beg;inners.  The  information  on  these  oak  tag  charts  is 
both  written  and  pictorial.  1  require  each  boy  to  obtain 
a  notebook  and  put  this  information  in  it  so  that  he  may 
study  it  and  also  use  it  at  his  bench  while  at  work  to 
help  him  recall  points  of  doubt.  I  do  find  much  better 
results  with  the  brighter  classes  when  the  charts  are 
in  use.  It  seems  the  slower  groups  have  trouble  with 
reading  and,  therefore,  the  results  are  less.  This  term 
with  the  use  (jf  tlie.se  charts  as  visual  aids  a  rapid  ad- 
vance class  finished  a  model  in  ten  weeks  of  two  periods 
each  week  which  ordinarily  takes  twice  as  long. 

Another  great  visual  aid  is  a  large  scale  ruler.  The 
one  I  u.se  has  a  twelve-inch  space  to  represent  one  inch 
and  is  then  divided  into  eights  and  sixteenths.  This  is 
an  indis])ensable  visual  aid  with  slower  groups. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  visual  aids 
are  an  inseparable  ])artner  for  any  teacher  when  used 
pro])erl\-  and  wisely. 

The  Use  of  Home-Made  Lantern 
Slides 

I.     M  .     A  UTINE 

P.  S.  11,  Manhattan 

TN  CONNECTION  with  the  weekly  visits  of  my 
J.  class  (6A'^)  to  various  museums,  an  activity  pro- 
gram having  as  its  general  topic,  "The  Develop- 
ment of  Civilization,"  was  begun.  As  one  ])hase  of 
this  program  the  members  of  the  class  selected 
twelve  drawings  that  best  showed  typical  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  civilizations   studied. 

These  pictures  were  then  carefully  re-drawn  to 
the  proper  scale  and  then  drawn  and  colored  to 
make  lantern  slides.  The  materials  used  were  as 
follows :  etched  glass,  cover  glasses.  Keystone  lan- 
tern slide  crayons,  binding  tape,  cellophane  and 
carbon  paper  for  titles  and  explanatory  texts. 

The  topics  finally  selected  for  rendering  as  lan- 
tern slides  were  : 

1.  .-\   Scene  of  the   Reptile  Age 

2.  Caveman  and  his  drawings 
^.  Tools  of  the  Stone  Age 

4.  Egyptian   Pyramids 

5.  Farming  Along  the  Nile  River 

6.  A  Boat  of  the  Pharoah.s 

7.  A    Buddhist   Temple 

8.  Chinese  Art  —  Vases  Jade 

9.  A    Map   Showing   Si)read   of   the   Alphabet 

10.  A  Greek  Athletic  Contest 

1 1 .  The  Parthenon  of  Athens 

12.  Metal  Working  in  Africa 

111  connection   with  the  slides,  explanatory  texts 

(Coitcliiiird  on  pttfic  4.'?.?) 


VOCATIONAL 
Training     Films 


Announcing  a  new  series  of  16  mm.  motion 
pictures,  important  to  national  delense  training 
entitled: 


AVIATION     M  E  C  H  A  »^.^  n  S 

Series 

The  iirst  subjects  ready  lor  release  are: 

MAKING  OF  AN  AIRPLANE  FITTING 
AIRPLANE  WELDING 
Others  to  follow  shortly  are:  AIRPLANE  SHEET 
METAL  WORK.  AIRPLANE  FABRIC  FINISH.  AIR 
PLANE  WOODWORKING.  These  films  have  been 
produced  under  the  direction  of  an  accredited  C.A.A. 
School.     They  are  two  reels  each,  ulent. 


ELEMENTS     OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  16  mm.  film  showing  in  detail  all  steps  involved 
in  taking,  developing  and  printing  a  good  picture. 
Based  on  training  methods  of  the  Signal  Corps  oi 
the  U.  S.  Army.    Two  reels,  silent. 


Send     for     catalog     of     2000     Entertainment     and 
Educational    Subjects    for    rental    and    sale. 

WALTER  O.  GUTLOHN.  Inc. 

35  West  45th  St.,  Dept.  E  12,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


VISUALIZED    LECTURE    SERIES 


Developed  from  iield 
studies  among  14  prim- 
itive races.  These  pro- 
vide new  light  on 
MODERN  RACE  DE- 
^,  ^^_  CLINE     AND     MEANS 

^T^^B  FOR    RACE    REGENER- 

ATION. 

Available     in     8     illus- 
trated lectures  in  either 
^^j'^l^^^^j^^^^^^^H  film  strips,  2"x2"  glass 

v!S^^^3^^^HI^B^^^^^^^^H  slides    or    standard 

gloss    slides    vrith    de- 
scriptive   manuals    and 
New  Zealand  Maori  Mother  and  Child  an    illustrated    outline. 

(1)  Sketch  of  the  primitive  races  studied.  (2)  How  primitive  races  have 
prevented  tooth  decay.  (3)  How  the  laces  of  primitive  races  were 
more  beautiful  before  than  after  modernization.  (4)  Facial  beauty  lost 
in  one  generation  and  greater  injury  to  later  born  children.  (5)  Animal 
defects  from  foods  of  parents  and  mutual  responsibility  of  both  parents. 
(6)  Light  from  primitive  races  on  how  mentally  backward  and  delin- 
quents can  be  produced.  (7)  Special  foods  of  primitives  for  parents- 
to-be  and  race  regeneration  by  obeying  nature's  laws  oi  Hie. 
8.  American    Indians  —  primitive,    semi-primitive    and    modernised. 

Double-frame  film  strip  lecture,  averaging  SO  illustrations, 
Tvith   manual $  3.50 

ALSO  AVAILABLE:  An  adapter  attachment  for  standard  31/4x4 
lantern  slide  projector  converting  it  for  showing  double-frame 
film    strips   and   2x2   glass   slides $18.00 

And  a  new  small  projector  for  showring  double-frame  iilm  strips 

and    2x2    glass    slides S32.00 

All  subjects  to  discount  of  20'/f  when  full  set  oi  film  strip  lectures, 
and  either  the  new  small  projector  or  the  film  strip  adapter  are 
ordered  at  the  same  time. 

FOR   DfT4/LS   W/TH   DBSCRiFT^y/B  UTEttATURE   WHITE: 

Dr.  Weston  A.  Price,  Dental  Research  Laboratories 

8926   Euclid    Avenue,    Cleveland,   Ohio 
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SCHOOL  MADE  MOTION  PICTURES 


SCHOOL  film  ])roduction  groups  have  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  making  of  unusual  films.  Not  only 
the  school  but  also  the  community  provide  subjects  for 
scenarios.  The  Bristol  film  listed  in  the  column  this 
month  shows  how  a  school  group  cooperated  with  local 
industrial  firms  in  the  making  of  a  documentary  film. 

Colorado 

Western  State  College,  Gunnison,  is  completing  a 
public  relations  film  in  color  (approx.  800  feet).  Ac- 
cording to  Henry  H.  Ragatz,  its  producer,  the  film 
"...  records  in  addition  to  sports,  the  girls'  football 
team,  mountain  climbing  in  the  Black  Canyon,  a  fish 
fry,  night  skiing  (a  ski  course  that  ends  in  a  swimming 
pool),  plus  the  ordinarily  expected  subjects  .    .  " 

Connecticut 

Edward  F.  Wheeler,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Visual  Education,  Bristol  High  School,  reports :  "We 
have  completed  a  two-reel,  16mm.  silent  film  on  Clocks 
and  Watches — How  They  Are  Made  .  .  .produced 
through  the  cooperation  of  one  of  our  local  clock  fac- 


LET  THE  HOLMES  — 
PROVE  ITS  WORTH- 

Free    demonstration  —  no    obligation. 
Malce  reservation  now. 

The    surest    way    to    deter- 


HOLMES 

IGtnm    Proiector 

■with 

High  Intensity 

Arc   Lamp 


mine  the  super-excellence 
oi  the  HOLMES  16mm  port- 
able sound-on-film  projec- 
tor for  visual  education 
and  entertainment  purposes 
is  to  allow  us  to  give  you 
a  practical  demonstration. 
Then  you  will  appreciate 
for  yourself  the  crystal 
clearness  of  Holmes  pic- 
ture projection  with  possi- 
bilities of  a  125  foot  throw 
on  a  24  foot  screen  . . .  the 
faithful  and  distinct  sound 
reproduction  of  voice  and 
music  so  accurately  follow- 
ing the  original  recordings. 

Holmes  p  o  r  t  a  b  1  >? 
projectors  are  avail 
able  with  sounc 
equipment,  speal; 
ers,  am,p  lif  y  in  c; 
systems  and  micro 
phones  for  inter- 
changeable use  in 
class  rooms,  as- 
sembly halls,  audi- 
toriums, lecture 
tours,  gymnasiums, 
athletic    fields,    etc. 

HOLMES   PROJECTOR  CO.' 

Manufacturers  of  16mm  and  35mm  sound  projectors 
1813    ORCHARD    STREET  CHICAGO 


EASY    TO  THREAD, 


Catalog 
on  request 


oazE 


Conducted     by     HARDY     R.     FINCH 

Head  of  English 

High  School,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Member   Committee   on   Standards  for  Motion   Pictures  and 
Newspapers  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 

lories.  .  .  .  The  film  open.s  with  scenes  contrasting  the 
present  industrial  plant  with  the  original  plant  of  1834. 
...  It  then  shows  raw  materials  used,  the  fabrication 
of  various  parts,  sub-assemblies,  and  the  final  assem- 
bling of  the  clock  movement.  Other  sections  of  the  film 
deal  with  watches  and  electric  clocks  respectively.  The 
film  ends  by  showing  various  samples  of  the  finished 
product." 

Georgia 

Living  Latin,  a  200-foot  filin  demonstrating  the  build- 
ing of  names  and  words  from  Latin  Stems  and  present- 
ing examples  of  Roman  dress,  was  produced  by  the 
students  of  O'Keefe  Junior  High  School,  .\tlanta. — 
H.  M.  Williams. 

Massachusetts 

Vocational  Household  Arts  in  the  Beverly  High 
School,  1938-39  is  the  subject  of  an  all-color  film  made 
by  Miss  Lillian  Harvey  and  reported  by  Leslie  Nutting, 
chairman  of  Visual  education,  Beverly  (400  feet). 

Michigan 

A  Typical  Western  A'ewsreel  (400  feet)  at  Western 
High  School,  Detroit,  shows  fashions  in  color,  sports, 
vaudeville,  and  class  officers. — P.  Resnack. 

Three  films  completed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Wyandotte,  are  Making  Operetta  Costumes 
(250  feet,  color)  ;  Colonial  Lamp  Project  in  Shop  (150 
feet)  ;  and  Making  Hallowe'en  Masks  (  100  feet,  color). 
— H.  L.  Smith,  producer. 

Missouri 

Sherwood  Wirt  of  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  re- 
ports The  Perfect  Rider — How  to  Mount  a  Horse, 
(400),  featuring  Stephens"  Riding  Academy  girls. 
Other  Stephens'  films,  noted  by  Sherman  P.  Lawton, 
are  Social  Aspects  of  Radio  (800)  and  Posture  (400). 

The  Frolic  of  the  Season,  a  collection  of  color  shots 
taken  of  a  two-hour  pageant  (350),  has  been  produced 
liy  L.  J.  Sexton,  principal,  Baden  School,  St.  Louis, 

New  Jersey 

Tlic  Social  and  Military  Life  of  George  Washington 
in  Morristown  (400)  was  produced  by  the  faculty  and 
students  of  tlie  Alfred  Vail  School,  Morris  Plains.  Mal- 
colm Roliertson  is  the  school's  principal. 

New  Mexico 

Hi  Ho,  Sylvia!  made  by  students  of  the  Roswell 
Junior  High  School,  Roswell,  is  a  melodrama  of  1850 
feet.  Gordon  Clouser,  of  the  school,  summarizes  the 
plot  as  follows :  "An  honor  student  in  dramatics  has  as 
his  final  project  the  direction  of  a  short  skit  for  an 
assembly.  He  oflfers  the  lead  to  his  girl  friend,  but  she 
refuses  because  slie  has  become  interested  in  Jack,  an- 
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35    mm.  General  Science,   11  roils,  $20.00 

FILM  P"nciples  ol  Physics,  7  rolls,  $12.00 

ttl  ■■»■?&  Principles  ol  Chemislry,  8  rolls.  $14.00 

»1.1I»K,»  Fundamentalsoi  Biology. 6roUs.Sl3.S0 

Write  for  catalog  and  sample  strips  oi  typical  irames. 


VISUAL    SCIEI^CES, 


Suffern,  New  York 


LITERARY 
CLASSICS 

I6inm  sound 
films 


K:l(-I>liiint    Boy    (Sabu)    by    Kipling 
Little    Men    by    Akott 
<;lrl    of    file    I.iiiilierioKt    by    Portei- 
Keeper   of   tlie    Beex    by    Porter 
Hwosier    Seiioolmnster    by    Eggleston 
l,:i»t    ol"    tlie    Moliii'mix    by    Cooper 
^nd   for   FREE   catalog   of  over    100   other  features. 

THE  MANSE  FILM  LIBRARY       '^^'JZ'  omo 


other  ninth  grader.  The  young  director  casts  his  play, 
but  is  bothered  by  visions  of  Jack  and  Sylvia  while  he 
(Dixon)  is  busy  with  rehearsals.  An  appeal  to  a  sym- 
pathetic teacher  brings  about  the  drafting  of  Jack  into 
the  cast.  Jack  retaliates  by  sabotaging  the  presenta- 
tion before  the  entire  school.  The  struggle  continues 
with  Dixon,  the  loser,  until  Sylvia  falls  into  a  trap  set 
by  Jack  for  his  rival.    After  that,  Jack  is  the  winner." 

New  York 

A  modern  dance  program  at  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Girls.  New  York  City,  is  the  subject  of  the 
film,  Horace  Mann  Dances,  which  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. J.  Kerry  Smith  and  students  are  planning  to  add 
sound  to  the  him.  ( 500) . 

Reunion.  (400),  a  picture  built  around  school  activ- 
ities of  Theodore  Roo.sevelt  High  School,  New  York 
City,  shows  two  alumni  of  the  school  talking  over  their 
school  days  in  a  producer's  office.  The  activities  dis- 
cussed by  them  appear  on  the  screen. — P.  K.  Wilcox. 

Ohio 

H.  F.  Hamilton,  director  of  visual  aids  of  the  Glen- 
wood  Junior  High  School,  Findlay,  Ohio,  was  the 
s]7onsor  of  a  100-foot  film  on  The  Snmv  Cruiser  which 
told  the  story  of  Byrd's  snow  cruiser  in  an  accident  near 
Findlay.  The  film  contains  shots  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  telling  about  the  accident.  These  are 
lolldwed  by  detailed  shots  of  the  cruiser  and  the  crowds. 

4(X)  feet  of  film  showing  the  techniques  used  by 
junior  high  school  pupils  in  sand  molding  were  taken 
at  the  \\'alnut  Hill  High  School.  Cincinnati. — D.  Arthur 
l^rickcr. 

Three  draiuatized  projects,  a  style  show,  athletic 
contests,  and  other  .school  scenes  are  found  in  School 
Projects  nj  JQ38-3P.  made  by  C.  M.  Layton,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Wooster  Public  Schools.   (800  feet). 

Pennsylvania 

./  Sliuffle  of  Hearts  (400  feet,  8  mm.),  produced  by 
the  Junior  Movie  Appreciation  Club,  Senior  High 
School,  Reading,  is  a  screen  story  of  typical  high  school 
life.    Miss  Eloise  Hettinger  is  the  club's  advi-sor. 

Washington 

E.  T.  Becher  of  the  John  Rogers  High  School,  Spo- 
kane, lists  for  this  column  Columbia  River  Cavalcade,  a 
2500-foot  film  showing  the  Columbia  River  before  it 
is  flooded  by  the  lake  behind  Coulee  Dam.  Shots  of  the 
construction  of  the  dam  are  included,  also. 


The  first  practical,  tested  method  ever  devised  fo  help 
School  Administrators  accurately  determine  the  basic 
Audio-Visual  requirements  for  their  schools  —  a  method 
that  eliminates  confusion,  promotes  the  most  economical 
purchases,  and  shows  the  way  to  the  widest  multiple  use 
of  the  equipment  within  the  various  school  departments. 
Not  only  has  this  plan  been  thoroughly  tested  for  over 
two  years  —  it  Is  also  the  outgrowth  of  over  nine  years' 
national  experience  of  our  more  than  two  hundred  School 
Consultants. 


HOW  DOES  IT  WORK? 

You  merely  request  that  the  Visual  Edu-Graph  Service 
be  charted  for  your  schools.  A  specially  trained  School 
Consultant  in  a  few  minutes  will  work  out  the  plan  \o  fif 
your  own  individual  requirements  and  budgets,  and  leave 
with  you  the  charts  for  your  own  reference  tn  future  dis- 
cussions with  other  School  Administrators  and  boar^d 
members. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST? 

The  Victor  Visual  Edu-Graph  Service  is  complimentary. 
There  Is  no  obligation  whatsoever.  This  service  is  the 
result  of  requests  from  Department  Heads,  Principals  and 
School  Boards  to  give  them  a  yardstick  to  determine 
^heir   present  and   future  Audio-Visual  Aid    Requirements. 


If  ytiu  art-  cimlemplaling  early  pur- 
chases »»/  Audiii-VUual  Aid  Equip- 
ntent,  yitur  request  for  the  Visual 
Edu-Graph  Service  ivill  receive  pre- 
cedence —    ff'rite  today. 


VICTOR 

ANIMATOQRAPIf    CORPOBATiON 


DeptDI,  Davenport,  I  ._ 

Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


(Concluded  on  page  436) 
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IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 

Proudly  Announces 

The  acquisition  to  their  1 6  mm  sound  film 
library  of  a  new  series  of  AMERICANIZATION 
pictures.     Eight  subjects  no^v  ready  as  follo-ws: 

^  Our  Constitution  2  reels 

^  Our  Monroe  Doctrine  2  reels 

*  Our  Bill  of  Rights  2  reels 
^  Our  Declaration  of 

Independence  2  reels 
^  Highligfits  in  the  Life  of 

Abraham  Lincoln  I  reel 

^  Seeds  of  the  Constitution  1  reel 

*  History  of  Our  Flag  1  reel 
^  Star  Spangled  Banner  I  reel 

Thousands  of  other  educational  subjects  available 
in  16  mm  Sound,  16  mm  silent  and  8  mm  silent. 

Send  for  our  big  Catalog  and 
Bulletins  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3. 

IDEAL  PICTURES  CORPORATION 


^. 


2402  West  Seventh  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 


28  East  Eighth  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


James  Fenlmore  Cooper's  Specif/    >ound 

"LAST  of  the  MOHICANS"    SlVS 

wHh  Randolph  Scoff  and  all  sfar  cosf.         /ogue'^*©/ ^ren- 
16   mm   sound   on   film  fat    fitms. 

LEWIS  FILM  SERVICE,  105  East  First  St. 

Wichita,   Kansas 


BINDS  FILM 
IN  SECONDS 

For  your  Kodachrome  and  black 
and  white  transparencies  use  the 
time  saving  S.V.E.  Slide  Binder 
specially  designed  for  double  frame 
35  mm.  film.  Just  place  film  be- 
tween glass,  moisten,  and  seal — the 
frame  automatically  centers  the 
picture.  The  binder  is  lower  in 
price  and  is  practically  unbreakable 
— the  one-piece  fiber  cushion  frame 
does  not  fray  and  is  shock  absorb- 
ent. The  tight  gummed  seal  be- 
tween cover  and  glass  ensures 
dustproof  assembly.  Send  for  the 
S.V.E.    Slide    Binder   folder   today. 

SOCIETY    FOR    VISUAL    EDUCATION,    Inc. 


•  FASTER 

•  SAFER 

•  LIGHTER 

•  DUSTPROOF 

•  NO  BUCKLING 

•  COOLER 

•  QUIET 


100   EAST  OHIO   ST. 


Dept.   ES 


CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 
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Audio- Visual  Conference  Stresses 
Teaching  of  Americanism 

The  use  oi  motion  pictures,  radio,  recordings,  film- 
strips  and  other  audio-visual  educational  aids  in  teach- 
ing Americanism  was  a  principal  topic  at  the  fourth 
annual  .Southern  Conference  on  .A^udio-Visual  Educa- 
tion, which  convened  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Atlanta 
on  November  14,  15  and  16,  1940.  The  three-day 
Conference  program  included  an  afternoon  devoted  to 
showings  of  new  educational  motion  pictures ;  several 
sessions  in  which  talks,  demonstrations  and  film  show- 
ings were  intermingled ;  and  an  afternoon  of  specialized 
group  forums  in  which  educators  met  with  technicians 
and  experts  for  informal  discussions  of  the  following 
topics:  Problems  of  Using  the  Radio,  Recordings, 
Sound  Systems  and  Recording  Equipment ;  Problems 
of  Projection  and  \'isual  Instruction  ;  Photography  in 
School  and  Community ;  and  Administration  of  Audio- 
Visual  Programs.  Interspersed  throughout  the  three- 
day  meeting  were  showings  of  new  Technicolor  films 
designed  to  teach  Americanism. 

Many  nationally-known  experts  in  the  audio-visual 
field  appeared  on  the  program.  Among  them  were  Floyd 
E.  Brooker,  American  Council  on  Education ;  Mr. 
Roger  Albright,  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Dis- 
tributors of  America ;  Mr.  Leonard  Power,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education;  W.  Gayle  Starnes,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Dr.  Ellsworth  C.  Dent.  Educational  Director  of 
RCA ;  Mary  Beattie  Brady,  Harmon  Foundation,  and 
others  equally  well  known  in  educational  circles. 

The  exhibits  proved  of  especial  interest  to  those 
attending  the  Conference.  On  display  were  a  three-di- 
mensional stereoscopic  projector  for  classroom  use;  a 
WPA  di.splay  of  models  and  exhibits;  and  the  latest 
types  of  projection  equipment,  cameras,  sound  recorders, 
radio  and  centralized  sound  systems. 

Since  its  first  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1937  the  Southern 
Conference  on  .\udio-Visual  Education  has  grown  to 
be  a  permanent  institution  and  a  leading  factor  in  the 
promotion  and  development  of  the  use  of  audio-visual 
teaching  aids  throughout  a  wide  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  Conference  directorate,  headed  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  \\ardlaw  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia  and 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Bell  of  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education, 
has  announced  that  plans  are  already  being  made  for 
a  bigger  and  better  Conference  in   1941. 

Other  Visual  Meetings 

A  Visual  Clinic  was  held  November  16th  at  Central 
State  Teachers  College,  Mount  Pleasant  Michigan.  The 
chief  topic  of  discussion  was  the  cooperative  film  pro- 
ject, led  by  chairman  F.  L.  Lemler.  director  of  Visual 
Education,  University  of  Michigan.  The  afternoon  was 
given  over  to  instructing  student  operators  in  care  and 
operatioii  of  equipment. 

The  Arizona  Education  Association,  meeting  in  Tuc- 
son November  7-9,  included  Visual  Education  among  its 
department  programs,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Darcy 
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A.  Skaggs,  Mesa.  The  contrihuliim  oi  visual  aids  to 
teaching  was  also  recognized  by  other  department  pro- 
grams— Art.  Geography,  and  Speech. 

A  Visual  Education  section  met  during  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers  at  Kansas 
City,  November  6-9,  Elizabeth  Golterman,  Educational 
Museum.  St.  Louis,  presiding.  A  presentation  of  "Cur- 
riculum .\ids  made  by  WPA  Visual  Aids  Projects."  a 
panel  discussion  on  "Adventures  in  Learning  through 
First  Hand  Experiences,"  and  a  preview  of  the  new 
sound  film  "l^ack  to  Missouri."  furnished  an  interesting 
program. 

The  New  Jersey  Visual  Education  Association  as- 
sembled during  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Slate 
Education  Association  at  Atlantic  City.  November 
8-11.  A  motion  picture  lecture,  "Jungle  Gods,"  by 
Cai)tain  Carl  von  Hoffman  was  a  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  ended  with  a  visual  aids  "Quiz." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction  in  Providence,  October  ,31 -November  2, 
the  Home  Economics  Association  meeting  featured  an 
address  on  "Visual  Aids  for  Teachers  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics." by  Dr.  Everett  L.  Austin.  Rhode  Island  Office 
of  Education.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Childs  supervised  a  con- 
tinuous demonstration  of  visual  devices  during  the 
sessions. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  1940  Convention  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Education  As.sociation,  held  November  19-22  at 
Richmond,  an  Audio-Visual  Aids  group  assembled  to 
hear  Ruth  Livermon,  Norfolk,  speak  on  "The  U.se  of 
Visual  Aids  in  the  Elementary  School  Program,"  and 
W'.  H.  Bowen.  recently  appointed  Supervisor  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction.  State  Department  of  Education, 
de.scribe  the  department's  audio-visual  program. 


"TUBERCULOSIS . . . 

Its  Diagnosis,  Treatment  and  Control" 

1  of  12  Instructional  Sound 
Films  on  Human  Biology 

IVhat  it  does:  Develops  a  general  understamling 
and  appreciation  of  the  nature,  prevention,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
The  processes  of  primary  infection  and  reinfection 
of  the  lungs  are  shown  by  animated  photography. 
Photomicrography  reveals  tubercle  bacilli  sur- 
rounded by  body  defense  cells.  Tuberculin  tests 
and  X-ray  examinations  are  demonstrated  along 
with  hospital  treatment,  including  pneumothorax. 

Scope  of  use:  From  Junior  High  School  upward. 
(1)  In  General  Science  and  Social  Studies.  (2)  In 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education.  (3)  In  Physics 
and  Chemistry.  (4)  In  Biology  an<I  Bacteriology. 
(5)  In  General  Adult  Ileallh  Education. 

For  complete  details  on  this  film  or  on  the  com- 
prehensive library  of  sound  films  now  available, 
send  the  coupon  today. 


Health  Films  for  County's  Schools 

.\  county-wide  health  him  service  for  schools  and 
clubs  has  been  established  by  the  Cattaraugus  County 
Health  and  Tuberculosis  Association,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Schools  and  other  organizations  using  the  service 
obtain  films  dealing  with  syphilis,  cancer,  and  tuber- 
culosis, the  health  association  defraying  the  cost  of  film 
rental  and  furnishing  projection  equipment. 


Documentary  Film  Programs 

"Living  History,"  a  new  series  of  documentary  film 
programs  about  the  world  today,  opened  at  the  McMil- 
lin  Theater  at  Columbia  University  Monday  evening 
November  4.  The  programs  are  presented  jointly  by 
the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Columbia  and  the 
Association  of  Documentary  Film  Producers. 

A  number  of  new  documentary  films  will  be  featured 
in  the  programs  which  will  run  on  alternate  Monday 
nights  throughout  the  winter,  .\mong  the  films  little 
seen  previously  will  be.  And  So   They  Live,  a  docu- 

(Comludcd  on  page  433) 


Instruciional  Sound  Films  for  use  in: 


PRIMARY  GRADES    .    .     23  films 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  (Cont.) 

HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY  and 

Physics  .... 

10  films 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE     .     25  films 

Chemistry   . 

6  films 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

MUSIC  SERIES     .      . 

5  films 

Plant  Life   ....       9  films 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

6  films 

Animal  Life      ...      15  films 

ATHLETIC  SERIES     . 

4  films 

Human  Biology   .      .      12  films 

CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY 

13  films 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE 

Astronomy       ...       4  films 

2  films 

Geology 


9  films 


TEACHER  TRAINING 


6  films 


£rpi  Classroom  Films  Inc. 


ERPI  CLA.'^SROOM  FILMS  INC.  ES  12-40 

35-11  Thirly-fiflh  Avrniie,  Long  Island  City,  iN.  V. 

Grntl«*ni<*n:  Please  Rf>n<l  mr  (le^crijitivr  matfrial  on  vour  nimn  inrluding 
the  Integration  Cliart  which  shows  graphically  the  extent  to  which  each  film 
correlaies  with  different  courses. 


Positing 
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Clothing -In  Hand-Made  Lantern  Slides 

By      ANN      GALE 


IT  IS  difficult  to  find  slides  showing  the  inrtuenccs — culture, 
great  events  or  personalities — which  determine  the  type  of 
clothing  worn  at  any  time.  Yet  these  influences  are  important 
ideas  to  make  clear  to  high  school  clothing  classes.  Handmade 
slides  will  show  these  ideas  easily. 

The   slides  below   present  some  influences   in  costume   easily 
shown  in  hand-made  slides. 

1 )  The     Victorian     culture     produced     both     the    exaggerated 
curves  of  the  dress  and  the  furniture. 

2)  Medieval    French   culture  developed  tlie   vertical    cathedral, 
castle  and  vertical  lines  in  women's  dress. 


Lindblom  High  School,  Chicago 


3)  Our  modern  streamline  emphasis  has  produced  a  stream- 
line costume. 

4)  During  World  War  I  when  women  took  up  new  wori< 
their  dothe.s  showed  greater  simplicity  and  a  military  in- 
fluence. 

5)  The  dignity  of  Greek  costume  has  continued  to  influence 
clothing  for  women. 

6)  The  champion  women  tennis  players  have  influenced  all  of 
summer  play  clothes. 


The  sim- 
plest type 
of  h  a  nd - 
ir.adc  slide 
is  made  by 
drazi'ing  or 
tracing  on 
finely  fin- 
ished etched 
f/!ass  ivitJi 
■)  r  d  i  n  a  r  y 
medium  lead 
pencil.  Col- 
or, by  spe- 
cial crayons 
or  inks,  en- 
hances the 
slides  great- 
ly. Fine  ef- 
fects are  ob- 
tained by 
b  I  e n ding 
with  cray- 
ons. About 
one  -  third 
inch  margin 
should  be 
left  all 
around  the 
slide.  The 
slide  is  read- 
ilv  cleaned 
with  soap  or 
washing 
powder  to 
receive 
a  new  pic- 
ture. 
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Leave  Winter 

for  a 


'CRUISE   ASHORE 


Here  is  escape  iiom  winter's  rigours!  Here  at 
the  hotel  Traymore  you're  enveloped  with  the 
warmth  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  relaxed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  "luxury  liner".  Not  on  the 
sea  but  by  it.  For  here  too  are  the  shore's  diver- 
sions —  golf  on  summer  grass  greens,  riding  by 
the  ocean's  edge.  You  will  come?  Rates  from 
S5    European,    with    meals    $8. 

and    you    cun    say    you    stayed    at 

ATLANTIC       CITY 

Bennett  E.  Tousley,  General  Manager 


In  and  For  The  Classroom 

(Concluded  from  page  427) 

\\ere  composed  and  typed  on  cellophane  paper.  The 
series  of  slides  will  he  used  by  the  class  to  demon- 
strate in  a  slide  lecture  the  things  that  can  be 
gained  by  study  at  the  museums.  It  will  also  serve 
as  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  class  aild  as  a 
means  of  review.  If  the  ])rogram  is  continued  next 
term,  the  slides  may  also  be  used  as  a  summary 
before  going  on  to  new  topics. 

Incidentally  making  the  slides  brought  new  in- 
centive toward  careful  drawing  and  selection  of 
scenes,  and  aroused  much  valuable  discussion  and 
reference  to  source  material. 


News  and  Notes 

(Concluded  from  page  431) 

mentary  of  the  lives  of  Kentucky  mountaineers  by  John 
Ferno  and  Julian  Roffman,  The  White  Flood,  a  scien- 
tific film  dealing  with  the  geological  history  of  the 
earth,  Po7ver  and  the  Land,  Joris  Ivens'  new  film  on 
the  government's  rural  electrification  program,  and 
Youth  Gets  a  Break  dramatizing  the  work  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  The  program  will  also 
feature  a  notable  array  of  si)eakers  on  the  documentary 
film  art,  among  them,  Willard  Van  Dyke,  Iris  Barry, 
Paul  Strand,  Alice  V.  Keliher,  John  Grierson,  Robert 
Flaherty  and  Joris  Ivens. 

The  series  is  open  to  subscribers  to  the  lecture  pro- 
gram of  the  Institute  of  .'\rts  and  Sciences  at  Columbia 
University.  .Special  subscriptions  to  the  film  series 
only  are  also  available  upon  application  to  the  McMillin 
Theater. 

This  is  the  third  program  of  its  kind  which  the  As- 
sociation of  Documentary  Film  Producers  has  pre- 
sented since  its  establishment  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
The  first  was  last  fall  in  collaboration  with  the  Museum 
of  Modern  .Art  Film  Library,  and  the  .second  series  ran 
throughout  the  summer  in  the  Little  Theater  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair. 


Whether  you  seek 
EDUCATION  or  ENTERTAINMENT 

you  will  find  thot 
the  VISUAL  way  is  the  BEST  way! 


I NCREASE  your  knowledge  of  world  affairs 
and  honne  affairs;  enjoy  the  thrills  of  your  favorite 
sport  in  season  and  out  of  season;  "See  America" 
and  travel  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world;  ...  or 
see  Hollywood's  greatest  stars  in  their  greatest 
pictures,  just  as  they  are  shown  on  the  screens  of 
America's  theatresi 

Here  are  some  of  the  outstanding  dramatic, 
musical,  and  comedy  successes  of  the  year,  pro- 
nounced  by  the   leading   motion   picture  critics  as 

"Pictures  You  Must  ]Sot  Miss!" 


"When  the  Daltons  Rode" 

A  rip-roaring  picture  of  Amer- 
ica's most  sensational  bandit- 
family,  starring  Kay  Francis 
and    Randolph    Scott. 

"A   Little   Bit  of   Heaven" 

Gloria  Jean  sings  her  way 
through  a  glorious,  human 
story     of     "Just    folks." 

"The  Boys  from  Syracuse" 

A  Broadway  hit  that  sold  out 
at  (5.50  a  seat,  now  faster  and 
funnier  with  Allan  Jones.  Mar- 
tha   Raye    and    Joe    Penner. 


"Sandy   Is   a   Lady" 

The  most  publicised  lady  of 
the  screen,  "Baby"  Sandy,  in 
an  hilarious  comedy. 

"If   I   Had    My   Way" 

Bing  Crosby  {oins  voices  with 
Sloria  Jean  in  the  year's  mos* 
tuneful    picture. 

Deanna    Durbin 

First  Lady  of  the  Screen,  in 
her  three  latest  and  greatest 
pictures,  "First  Love",  "It's 
a  Date"  and  the  magnificent 
"Spring    Parade". 


■  Write  Immediately  to- 


Universal's    Non-Theatrical    Department    for    full    information 
about  these  full  length  feature  attractions  as  well  as  the  most 

complete  catalog  of  short-subject  comedies,  musicals,  travel- 
ogues  and    animated    cartoons   ever    assembled! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  No.  17 

UNIVERSAL  PICTURES 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Rockefeller  Center  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CIRCLE  7-7100 
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Scenes  from  Castle's  "News  Parade 
of  the  Year." 


News  Parade  of  the  Year 

In  making  available  each  year's  out- 
standing world  events  through  the  pro- 
duction of  a  News  Parade  of  the  Year. 
Castle  Films,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  has  contributed  much  to  the 
libraries  of  schools  and  colleges.  Ten, 
twenty  or  fifty  years  from  now,  the 
world-shattering  events  of  the  year  1940 
will  be  as  alive  as  in  the  moment  they 
were  enacted.  Those  later  students  of 
history  can  see  and  learn  .  .  .  not  from 
the  written  word  of  historians  but  from 
the   motion   picture  screen. 

The  current  Castle  Netvs  Parade  of 
ihc  Year  necessarily  is  the  most  grip- 
[lingly  dramatic  chronicle  ever  packed 
into  the  limitations  of  one  reel.  In 
b.olding  a  mirror  to  the  face  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  the  producers  could  not 
■-(■cure  any  other  reflection  than  one  of 
world  disaster.  In  a  period  when 
scarcely  a  week  passed  without  a  throne 
falling  or  a  nation  dying  .  .  .  when 
each  day  saw  some  city  devastated, 
some  vessel  sunk,  news  headlines  were 
big!  Life's  pace  was  swift!  And  a  mo- 
tion picture  record  of  that  period  must 
move  as  fast  and  thunder  as  loudly. 

The  importance  of  this  film  is  scarcely 
apparent  today.  The  events  that  march 
in  mounting  furore  throughout  its 
graphic  length  are  too  recent  for  full 
evaluation.  Years  must  pass  before  it 
can  be  realized  how  priceless  this  and 
previous  Castle  Films'  News  Parades 
will  be.  The  latest  completes  a  chrono- 
logically-accurate movie  record  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  aggression  and  war 
across  the  map  of  Europe  and  into  Bri- 
tain and  the  East,  from  the  very  incep- 
tion of  the  Rome-Berlin  a.xis  right  up 
to  date.  In  conjunction  with  the  News 
Parades  of  '37.  '38,  and  '39.  the  19-10 
picture  makes  it  possible  for  teacher 
and  student  to  review  four  fateful  years 
with  the  subject  matter  of  their  studv 
actually   living  before  their  eyes. 

Britain's  heroic  stand  under  the  rain 
of  bombs  and  the  threat  of  invasion 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  gripping 
sequences  of  the  1940  News  Parade. 
One  sees  the  world's  largest  city  in 
flames  .  .  .  by  night  with  the  populace 
seeking  shelter  underground  ...  by 
day  when,  with  stolid  courage,  the  de- 
bris of  warehouses,  tenement,  depart- 
ment store,  even  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  cleaned 
up.  British  spirt  is  manifest  as  one  sees 
young  and  old  Londoners  holding  a 
singing  fest  underground  while  fury 
falls  from  the  skies  just  above  their 
heads.  The  fearless  R.A.F.  is  seen  in 
action  as  convoyed  merchantmen  under- 
go heavy  attack  from  Nazi  bombers 
over  the  English  Channel.  The  film 
shows  the  downing  of  a  German  flyer 
and  the  "junkyard"  where  the  wrecks 
of  thousands  of  Nazi  planes  are  piled 
high. 

The  spread  of  war  to  the  East  is  seen 
as  the  British  fleet  bombards  coastal 
towns  in  Sonialiland.    The  movie  opens 


ZUiJ± 


witli  a  quick  summarization  of  Europe's 
total  war,  starting  with  the  capitulation 
of  Norway.  Queen  Wilhelmina,  of  Hol- 
land, seeks  sanctuary  in  England  when 
the  Nazi  hordes  overwhelm  her  forces. 
King  Leopold,  with  English  and  French, 
allies  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  his  Belgians,  surprises  the  world 
by  surrendering.  AnA  the  epic  of  Dun- 
kerque  is  shown  with  300,000  Allied 
troops  swimming  to  rescue  ships  under 
terrific  fire.  The  retreat  of  France's 
army  before  Germany's  mechanized 
might  is  covered  as  well  as  Italy's  be- 
lated entry  into   the  war. 

Another  significant  sequence  is  tliat 
showing  Hitler  and  his  high  command 
giving  the  terms  of  an  armistice  to 
French  representatives  in  the  very  rail- 
road car  at  Compiegne  where,  twenty- 
three  years  previously.  Foch  had  ex- 
acted similar  signatures  from  the  de- 
feated Germans.  This  portion  of  the 
movie  is  highly  dramatic.  One  can 
almost  feel  the  death  of  a  great  repub- 
lic as  telephone  conversation  takes 
place  between  the  French  generals  and 
Henri  Petain,  newly-made  premier  at 
Vichy. 

.America's  exchange  of  fifty  re-condi- 
tioned World  War  destroyers  for  the 
right  to  naval  bases  on  British  islands 
in  the  -Atlantic  takes  place  again  right 
up  to  the  substitution  of  the  Union  Jack 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  English 
sailors  take  over  in  a  Canadian  port. 
Preparations  for  national  defense  of 
the  United  States  is  covered  in  this 
movie  as  is  also  the  signing  of  the 
country's  first  peace-time  draft  bill,  the 
registration  of  16,000,000  young  men  and 
the  historical  drawing  of  the  draft  lot- 
tery. The  film  concludes  WMth  the  pres- 
idential campaign  and  the  election  of 
.America's    first    third-term   president. 

■  .AuDio-Fii.M   LiBR.ARiEs.  661  Bloom- 

field   Avenue,    Bloomfield,    New  Jersey, 

has  added  two  new  films  to  its  library 
of  16mm  sound  films; 

Mr.  President— 1  reel— covering  the 
highlights  in  the  careers  of  our  modern 
Presidents  from  McKinley  to  Roose- 
velt, taken  from  actual  newsreels  of 
the  periods.  The  film  has  as  much  ap- 
plication for  civics  classes  as  history 
classes. 

The  Causes  and  Immediate  effects  of 
the  First  'World  'War— i  reels— the  his- 
torical subject  produced  by  Interna- 
tional Geographic  Pictures. 

H  The  Dep,\rtment  ok  Public 
He.ai.tii  of  Flint,  Michigan,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
.sociation,  of  New  Y'ork,  has  made  a  film 
on  the  subject  of  restaurant  .sanitation 
and  food  handling,  entitled : 

Eating  Out — 600  feet,  16mm  silent.  It 
deals,  first,  with  improper  and  careless 
food  handling  methods;  second,  it 
shows  correct  procedures  and  tech- 
niques,   and    finally,    emphasizes    perti- 
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THE  KEYSTONE  UNITS 
IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Have  Been  Revised 

In  line  with  our  policy  of  making  Keystone  Visual  Aids  as  fine  and,  therefore,  as  useful  in  teaching 
as  possible,  we  have  completely  overhauled  the  pictorial  material  in  our  units  in  General  Science. 

The  following  units  of  20  lantern  slides  each,  with  a  teachers'  manual,  are  now  ready: 


THE  AIR 
ASTRONOMY 
ELECTRICITY 
HEALTH 
LIGHT 
•     LIVING  THINGS  -  ANIMALS 
LIVING  THINGS  -  PLANTS 
SOUND 

WEATHER  AND  CLIMATE 
HEAT  AND  FIRE 
THE  EARTH'S  CRUST 
FOOD 
MACHINERY 


The  Blazing   Surface  of   the  Sun 


Insect   Carriers  of   Diseases 


Lantern  Slides,  if  Properly  Made  and  Properly  Used,SaveTIME in  Teaching 

Further  information  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 

Keystone  View  Company 


MEADVILLE,     PENNA, 
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nent  points  applicable  to  sanitary  meth- 
ods. Copies  of  the  film  are  available  for 
sale  from  H.  S.  Adams,  Director,  Di- 
vision of   Food   and   Sanitation. 

■  Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.,  35  West 
4Sth  Street,  New  York  City,  announce 
the  second  program  in  their  series  en- 
titled "Music  of  the  Masters"  with 
world-famed  musicians.  Each  program 
consists  of  three  one-reel  subjects. 
Program   No.  2   features : 

Vronsky  and  Babin — Piano  Duo — 
playing  in  A  Flat  by  Brahms — Valse  by 
Arensky — Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee  by 
Rimsky  Korsakoff. 

Emanuel  Feuermann — 'Cellist^  play- 
ing Rondo,  Opus  94  by  Anton  Dvorak 
• — Spinning  Song  by  David  Popper. 

Igor  Gorin — Baritone — Largo  Al  Fac- 
totum Aria  from  "The  Barber  of  Se- 
ville" by  G.  Rossini. 

A  new  group  of  16mm  sound  films  on 
Art  Techniques,  stressing  the  function 
of  tools  in  relation  to  material,  are  also 
offered  for  rental  and  sale  by  Gutlohn. 

The  Monotype — 1  reel— The  making 
of  a  full-color  print  from  one  plate, 
demonstrated  by  Will  Barnett,  promi- 
nent graphic  artist. 

Lucite  Carving — 1  reel — A  new  medi- 
um offering  exciting  possibilities.  Fea- 
turing Domenico  Di  Mortellito,  fore- 
most Lucite  artist. 

Plaster  Casting— 2  reels— The  waste 
mold  method,  demonstrated  by  Oren  J. 
Wallace,  well-known  commercial  sculp- 
tor. 

Plaster  Sculpture — 1  reel — Graphic 
exposition  of  a  rapidly  growing  art 
form  demonstrated  by  Milton  Hebald, 
young  American  artist. 

■  E.  L  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  booking 
the  following  new  production : 

The  Story  of  Neoprene — 16mm  sound, 
20  minutes — describing  du  Pont's  chem- 
ical rubber  made  from  coal,  limestone, 
salt  and  water.  The  film  shows  how 
neoprene  is  made,  explains  its  chemical 
formula,  shows  interesting  tests  of  the 
material,  and  hundreds  of  applications 
of  products  made  from  it.  Prepared  for 
showing  mainly  before  adult  groups, 
the  motion  picture  is  available  without 
charge  from  the  Motion  Picture  Bureau, 
Advertising  Department,  du  Pont  Com- 
pany. 

■  Bell  &  Howell  Company,  1801 
Larchmont  Avenue,  Chicago,  has  issued 
its  new  Educational  Film  Catalog,  108 
pages,  illustrated.  This  1941  edition  is 
marked  by  several  innovations.  The  first 
major  change  is  the  separation  of  their 
film  listings  into  two  main  divisions — 
Educational  and  Recreational — each  with 
its  own  catalog.  Another  innovation  is 
the  combination  of  sound  and  silent  films 
in  a  single  publication.  Detailed  descrip- 
tions of  films,  color  and  monochrome,  are 
all  grouped  under  proper  subject  head- 
ings. 

Bell  &  Howell  also  offer  a  separatelv 
bound  Utilization  Digest,  in  chart  form, 
that  serves  as  a  single  composite  index  to 
all  of  the  separate  listings,   Educational, 


Recreational,  Churcli,  etc.  To  facilitate 
cross-reference,  this  Digest  indicates  pos- 
sible applications  of  each  film  to  various 
use-fields,  audience  suitability  of  both 
educational  and  recreational  films  on  an 
age-level  basis,  and  evaluates  the  quality 
of  the  films. 

■  Garrison  Films,  Inc.,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  has  released  four 
new  lecture  films  in  the  Law  Film 
Classic  series.  The  subjects  are  avail- 
able on  16mm  and  3Smm  soundfilm. 
Each  lecture-film  presents  an  eminent 
legal  scholar  discussing  a  basic  legal 
problem.   The    four  subjects   are : 

Lecture  No.  1.  Consideration,  by  Sam- 
uel Williston,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Dane 
Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Lecture  No.  2.  Jurisdiction  for  Divorce, 
by  Joseph  Henry  Beale,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
LL.D.,  Royall  Professor  of  Law  at 
Harvard  University. 

Lecture  No.  3.  Rationale  of  the  Law 
of  Evidence,  by  John  Henry  Wigmore, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Faculty  of 
Law,  Northwestern  University  (1901- 
29). 

Lecture  No.  4.  Administrative  Absolu- 
tism, by  Roscoe  Pound,  A.M.,  PhD., 
LL.D.,  LL.M.,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Law,   Harvard   University. 

■  Nu-Art  Films,  Inc.,  145  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City,  is  releasing  two 
more  musical  outdoor  specials,  in  16mm 
sound,  six  reels  each,  starring  Smith 
Ballew,  radio's  greatest  singing  cow- 
boy: 

Hawaiian  Buckaroo,  with  Evelyn 
Knapp  and  Pat  O'Brien.  Smith  Ballew 
brings  the  action  and  adventure  of  his 
own  Southwest  to  the  romantic  shores 
of  Waikiki  with  his  songs. 

Panamint's  Bad  Man,  with  Evelyn 
Daw,  Noah  Beery,  Sr.  Smith  Ballew, 
favorite  singer  of  the  range,  introduces 
"I've  Got  Some  Riding  to  Do"  and  other 
rousing  outdoor  songs  while  he  shoots 
it  out  with  outlaws  ...  to  clear  the 
trail   for  the   Weils-Fargo  express. 

CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


CHRISTMAS 
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Help  to  Protect   Your 
Home  from   Tuberculosis 


School-made  Motion 
Pictures 

(Concluded  from  page  429) 
Bibliography  on  Movie  Making 

(Continued  from  November) 

Pamphlets 

Bell  .\nd  Howkll,  1801  Larchmont  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111..  How  to  Make  Motion  Piclurts. 
(Free  pamphlets  issued  at  various  times 
which  give  e.xcellent  technical  advice  about 
how  to  use   their  equipment.) 

Bl-rton  Holmes  Fii.m.s,  Ikc.,  7510  North 
.\shland  Ave.,  Chicago.  III.,  We  Second  tlie 
Motion.  (A  free  brochure  telling  how  they 
produce  short  industrial  films.  It  contains 
some    information    interesting    to    amateurs.) 

C.tKLSON,  Stanley  and  Goldstein,  Haevey, 
Movie  Kinks,  Ttie  Movie  Maker's  Manual, 
Huddle  Publishing  Company,  1937.  (A  se- 
ries of  pamphlets  which  cover  the  main 
techniques   of   movie   making.) 

EAST.MAN  Kodak  Company.  Ptiolographic 
Service  Bulletins.  (Free  pamphlets  on  sub- 
jects related  to  still  photography  such  as 
"How  to  Form  a  School  Camera  Club"  and 
"How  to  Build  a  Dark  Room.") 

Foi;k  Star  Ci.i'b,  Four  Star  Final,  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  New- 
York  City.  (A  monthly  pamphlet  chiefly  on 
tilm  appreciation  for  schools  but  frequently 
containing  news  of  school  production  efforts. 

GiBBONv.  Hazel  L..  Some  References  of  Ama- 
teur Motion  Picture  Production;  A.  Bibliog- 
rapliij.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Ohio  State  University.  (A  list  of  118  maga- 
zine   references    on    amateur    production.) 

KOON,  Ci.iNE,  Dept.  of  Interior,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C,  Sources  of  Edu- 
cational Films  and  Equipment.  (Lists  of 
distributors  for  educational  films  and  of 
large  retail  firms  that  sell  amateur  equip- 
ment.) 

Stone,  Valentine  and  Milks,  Production  of 
16mm.  Motion  Picture  Films,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  (Practical  ad- 
vice on  buying  equipment  and  making 
tilms.  It  is  designed  especially  for  college 
psychology  departments,  but  is  helpful  to 
any  amateur.) 

Magazines 

.Imerican  Cinematograplier.  1782  North  Orange 
Drive,  Hollywood,  California.  $3.00  per 
year,  (A  technical  publication  for  Holly- 
wood  cameramen   and  amateurs.) 

Cine  Kodak  News,  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  New  York.  (A  free  publication 
devoted  to  articles  on  movie  making  and 
pictures  taken   from   amateur  films.) 

Filmo  Topics,  Bell  &  Howell.  1801  Larchmont 
Street,  Chicago,  111,  (Free  trade  publication 
giving  technical  advice  for  amateurs,  with 
articles  about  movies  amateurs  are  making.) 

Home  Movies,  6363  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Holly- 
wood, California.  $2.00  per  year  (Practical 
articles  on  amateur  production.) 

Movie  Makers,  Amateur  Cinema  League.  420 
I-e.\ington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  $3.00  per 
>ear.  (A  monthly  publication  covering 
many  phases  of  amateur  cinematography 
and  giving  the  production  experiences  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Amateur  Cin- 
ema League. ) 

(Magazines   with    Sections    Devoted 
to  Production) 

Camera  Craft,  425  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal,,  $2,50.  (Primarily  a  magazine  on  still 
photography.) 

Educational  Screen,  64  East  Lake  St.,  Chi- 
cago, III.  $2,00  a  year.  (Each  month  films 
produced  by  schools  are  listed.) 

Films,  Kamin  Publishers.  15  West  56th  St., 
New  York  City.  $2.00  per  year.  (A  new 
quarterly  magazine  about  all  phases  of  the 
cinema, ) 

V.  S.  Camera  Magazine,  U,  S.  Camera  Pub- 
lishing Company,  122  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  $2.50  for  six  issues  per  year. 
(A  still  photography  publication.) 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 

and 

HEMISPHERE  SOLIDARITY 

A  group  of  classroom  films  which  presents  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  life  and  activities  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

"M  are  competent,  informative,  and  have  been  put  together  with  a  clarity 
of  purpose. "—FiJm  News,  American  Film  Center,  Inc.,  October,  1940. 


All  these  lilms  are 
full  400- foot  reels  on 
16-mm.  safety  stock. 
Price,  $24  per  reel 


Write  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Teaching  Films  Division,  Hochester,  N.  Y. 

Eastman  Classroom  Films 
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HERE  THEY  ARE 


The  Educational  Screen 

A  Trade  Directory 
for  the  Visual  Field 


FILMS 

Akin  and  Bagshaw,  Inc.  (3) 

1425  Williams  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Audio-Film  Libraries  (2) 

661  Bloomfield  Ave..  Bloomiield,  N.  J. 
Bailey  Film  Service  (3,  4) 

1651  Cosmo  St.,  Hollywood.  Cal. 
Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on   inside  back   coven 

Castle  Films  (3) 

RCA  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  405) 

College  Film  Center  (3,  5) 

59  E.  Van  Buren  St..  Chicago. 
DeVry  School  Films  (3,  4) 

1111    Armitage  Ave.,   Chicago 
Dudley  Visual  Education  Service       (1) 

736  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

4th  Fl.,  Coughlan  Bldg. 

Mankato,  Minn. 
Eastin  16  mm.  Pictures  (3) 

707  Putnam  Bldg.,  Davenport,  la. 

Burns  Bldg..  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (1) 

Teaching  Films  Division, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  439) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 
356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

35-11  35th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 

N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  psge  431) 

Films,  Inc.  (3) 

330  W.  42nd   St.,  New  York  City 

64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

314  S.  W.  Ninth  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

1S6  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Walter  O.  Gutlohn,  Inc.  (3) 

35  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  pajre  427) 

Harvard  Film  Service  (3,  6) 

Biological  Laboratories, 

Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Health  Film  Service  (3) 

First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Salem,  Ore. 
Hoffberg  Productions,  Inc.  (2,  5) 

1600   Broadway,   New  York   City 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  430) 

International  Film  Bureau  (3,  5) 

SO  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 

Lewis  Film  Service  (3) 

105   E.   1st  St.,  Wichita,   Kan. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  430) 

Manse  Film  Library  (2) 

1521   Dana  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  429) 

Post  Pictures  Corp.  (3) 

"23  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Universal   Pictures  Co.,  Inc.  (5) 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City 

(St-e  advertisement  on  page  433) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vocational   Guidance   Films,  Inc.       (2J 

Old   Colony   Bldg..  Des   Moines,  la. 
Wholesome  Films  Service,  Inc.     (1,  6) 

48  Melrose  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau       (3) 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

19  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 

351  Turk  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

MOTION  PICTURE 
MACfflNES  and  SUPPLIES 

The  Ampro  Corporation  (3) 

2839  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago 

(Sec  advertisement  on  page  409) 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  (3) 

1815  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

( See  advertisement  on    inside   back    cover) 

DeVry  Corporation  (3,  6) 

1111  Armitage  St..  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  inside  front  cover) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc.  (3) 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores.  Inc.  (3) 

1020  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St..   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
General  Films,  Ltd.  (3,  6) 

1924  Rose  St.,  Regina,   Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye  (3) 

239  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Holmes  Projector  Co.  (3,  6) 

1813  Orchard  St..  Chicago 

(  See  advertisement  on  page  428  ) 

Ideal  Pictures  Corp.  (3,  6) 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  430) 

Jarrell-Ash   Company 

165  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
RCA  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  (2) 

Camden,  N.  J. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  410) 

S.  O.  S.  Cinema  Supply  Corp.  (3,  6) 

636  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
United  Educator  Films  Co.  (2) 

State  Theatre  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

107  South  Court,  Sq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
United  Projector  and  Films  Corp.  (1,  4) 

228  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Victor  Animatograph  Corp.  (3) 

Davenport,   Iowa 

(See  advertisement  on  page  429) 

Visual  Education  Service  (3) 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc.  (3,  6) 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCREENS 

Da  Lite  Screen  Co. 

2717  N.  Ciawford  Ave.,  Chicago 

(See  advertisement  on  page  42.5) 

Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut   St.,   Philadelphia,   Pa 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SLIDES  and  FILM  SLIDES 

Eastman  Educational  Slides 

303  Gree.nlcaf  Ave., 

Wilniette.  111. 
Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive  St.,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Friends  of  the  Western  Mountains 

Areata,  Calif.   (2x2  "Kodachromes") 
Ideal  Pictures  Corp. 

28  E.  Eighth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  430) 

Keystone  View  Co. 
Meadville,  Pa. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  435) 

Dr.   Weston  A.  Price 

8926   Euclid   Ave..   Cincinnati,   O. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  427) 

Radio-Mat  Slide  Co.,  Inc. 
1819  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(See  advertisement  on  page  427) 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.. 
100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Visual  Education  Service 

131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Visual  Sciences 

Suffern,  New  York 

(See  advertisement  on  ijage  429 1 

Williams,   Brown  and  Earle,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,   Pa 

STEREOPTICONS  and 
OPAQUE  PROJECTORS 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  406) 

DeVry  Corporation 

1111  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

Kodascope  Libraries 

356  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Stores,  Inc. 

1020  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

606  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Erker  Bros.  Optical  Co. 

610  Olive   St..   St.   Louis,  Mo. 
General  Films  Ltd. 

1924  Rose  St..  Regina,  Sask. 

156  King  St.,  W.  Toronto 
Hirsch  &  Kaye 

239  Grant  Ave..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash  Company 

165  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. 

100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

(See  advertisement  on  outside  back  cover) 

Spencer  Lens  Co. 

19  Doat  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(See  advertisement  on  page  408) 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earl,  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REFERENCE  NUMBERS 

(1) 

indicates 

16mm 

silent. 

(2) 

indicates 

16mm 

sound. 

(3> 

indicates 
silent. 

16mm 

sound 

and 

(4) 

indicates 

35mm 

silent. 

<5) 

indicates 

35mm 

sound. 

(6) 

indicates 
silent. 

35mm 

sound 

and 
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&  HOWELL'S 


125  Visual  Education  Specialists 


Pr*cision-buf7f  Fihnosound  and  Fitmo  Sihni 
Projectors  for  every  school  need 


FREE!  New  Film  Catalogs 

SOUND 

Catalog  Supplement  1940-A.  Free  to  all 
registered  sound  projector  owners. 
Standard  size,  punched  for  loose-leaf 
reference,  in  connection  with  big,  92- 
page  FILMOSOUND  LIBRARY  CAT- 
ALOG. 

SILENT 
New    1940  revision  of  catalog  of    16 
mm.   silent  films  for  rental    and  sale. 
Contains  many  new  releases. 

BRAY    FILMS 

Now  available  from  Bell  &  Howell  is 
the  large,  well-known  Bray  library  of 
educational  films,  sound  and  silent. 


WHEN  you  buy  Bell  &  Howell  Pro- 
jectors for  your  school,  you  make 
a  wise  investment.  For  in  addition  to  get- 
ting cinemachinery  of  the  finest  quality, 
you  also  share  in  the  only  complete  vis- 
ual education  service  of  its  kind. 

From  Maine  to  Miami,  coast  to  coast. 
Bell  &  Howell  maintains  a  staff  of  125 
Visual  Education  Specialists  .  .  ,  men 
who  know  motion  picture  equipment 
and  who  know  how  best  to  apply  mo- 
tion pictures  to  teaching  needs.  That's 
their  job— providing  a  valuable  service 
that  costs  you  nothing.  m 

These  12  5  Specialists  are  the 
local  representatives  of  the  com- 


/>/*<«  Bell  &  Howell  school  service,  which 
includes  (1 )  precision-built  projectors 
for  every  school  need,  (2  )  a  constantly 
growing  library  now  numbering  more 
than  1 400  films,  (3  )  cameras  and  every- 
thing else  the  school  might  use  in  mak- 
ing its  own  motion  pictures,  and  (4) 
competent  factory  service  stations  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Hollywood. 
To  assure  prompt  aid,  mail  coupon 
today.  No  obligation.  Bell  &  Howell 
Company,  Chicago;  New  York;  Holly- 
wood; London.  Established  1907. 

1 


PRECISION-MADE      BY 


BELL  &  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1817  Larchmont  Ave.,  Chlcafto.  III. 

Please  haveyour  nearest  Visual  Education  Special' 

Ut  call  to  help  me  with  this  problem: 


Include  details  on  projectors  for  (     )  sound  film;  | 

I      I    silent  film.  | 

Send  free  1940  catalog  of  (  )  sound  films;  (  )  16  mm.  ■ 

silent  films;  (  )  Bray  Educational  Pilms.  ! 

Name j 

School I 


BELL    &    HOWELL 


fPiCTURDLS 


^  X  Fi 
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.   .  .   one/  make 
a   more   lasting    impression 

When  you  illustrate  your  lesson  with  Picturoh  you  are  assured  that 
each  student  will  get  the  true  meaning  and  full  significance  of  the 
words   he  hears. 

Picturols  cover  every  field  of  study.  They  are  authoritative,  and  carefully 
edited  with  a  teacher's  manual  accompanying  each  film  slide  or  captions 
under  the  pictures. 

Picturols  are  easy  to  use.  They  can  be  projected  life-size  with  a  con- 
venient light  weight,  compact  S.  V.  E.  Projector.  Any  child  can  operate  it. 
By  merely  turning  a  knob  on  the  side  of  the  Projector,  the  film  can  be 
moved  from  one  scene  to  the  next. 

In  addition  to  the  Model  DD,  shown  here,  there  are  many  other  S.  V.  E. 
models,  ranging  from  100  to  300  watts  for  every  size  of  class  room 
or  auditorium. 

Write  today  for  complete  facts  and  a  copy  of  the  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  catalog, 
containing  the  world's  largest  listing   of  filmslides. 


iCi 


^V^ 


The  New  150  Watt  Model  DD 


^M  Tiihirunse 
V  PROJECTOR 

for    2"  X  2"   G/ass    S//c/es    on^    sin 
or    cfoub/e    frame    JSmm.    Film    Sfr 

The  latest  addition  to  the  S.  V.  E.  line,  the 
DD  has  eleven  new  exclusive  features  the 
plily  projection  and  make  brighter  pictures 
include  new  anastigmat  lens  for  greate: 
liance  and  screen  images  that  are  sharp 
very  edge;  new  semi-automatic  slide  ch 
operated  entirely  from  the  top;  micromete 
adjustment  for  centering  off-center  pictures 
bination  aperture  masks  lor  quickly  chc 
from  single  to  double  frame  pictures  an 
S.  V.  E.  rewind  take-up  for  convenienc* 
protection    of    film. 


SOCIETY     fOfi     VISUAL     €DUCflTIOn. 
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PICTURDLS 
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Tke^ 


.   .   .   and  make 
a   more   lasting    impression 

When  you  illustrate  your  lesson  with  Picturols  you  are  assured  that 
each  student  will  get  the  true  meaning  and  full  significance  of  the 
words  he  hears. 

Picturols  cover  every  field  of  study.  They  are  authoritative,  and  carefully 
edited  with  a  teacher's  manual  accompanying  each  film  slide  or  captions 
under  the  pictures. 

Picturols  are  easy  to  use.  They  can  be  projected  life-size  with  a  con- 
venient light  weight,  compact  S.  V.  E.  Projector.  Any  child  can  operate  it. 
By  merely  turning  a  knob  on  the  side  of  the  Projector,  the  film  can  be 
moved  from  one  scene  to  the  next. 

In  addition  to  the  Model  DD,  shown  here,  there  are  many  other  S.  V.  E. 
models,  ranging  from  100  to  300  watts  for  every  size  of  class  room 
or  auditorium. 

Write  today  for  complete  facts  and  a  copy  of  the  S.  V.  E.  Picturol  catalog, 
containing  the   world's   largest  listing   of   filmslides. 
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The  New  150  Watt  Model 


^W  Trihir/m 
1/  PROJECTC 

For    2"  X  2"   G/oss    S/fdes    and 
or    double    frame    35mm.    ff/m 

The  latest  addition  to  the  S.  V.  E.  line, 
DD  has  eleven  new  exclusive  feature 
plily  projection  and  make  brighter  pic 
include  new  anastiqmat  lens  for  gi 
liance  and  screen  images  that  are  sh 
very  edge;  new^  semi-automatic  slid* 
operated  entirely  from  the  top;  micrc 
adjustment  for  centering  off-center  pic 
bination  aperture  masks  for  quickly 
from  single  to  double  frame  picture 
S.  V.  E.  rewind  take-up  for  conver 
protection    of    film. 
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